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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


No. 1 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one: sages call It by varioi^ names' 







Purusa is verily all this [visible world], 
all that was and all that will be.^ He is also 
the Lord of immortality, for he transcends 
matter (annam).^ 

Rg-Veda 10.90.2 


* llic Piim\u~sukta begun last month is continued heic According to Sayana, 
Puru?a here stands for Viraj, the Divine as the manifested physical universe of whom 
all bodies aic parts It is perhaps more correct to take Puru5a as Piraiiyagarbha. the 
Cosmic Self of whom all individual selves (Jivatman) are parts. 

1- That IS. the Supreme Spirit is the unchanging substratum of all that exists, 

existed and will exist. Since Saj-ina takes Purusa to be Viral, he interprets this line 
as: ‘Just as during the present kalpa all beings arc parts of the Virat, so were they 
during the past kalpas and will be in the future kalpas. ^ 

2- Yad-annena-atirohati Uterallv means, ‘since he rises beyond by food’. The word 
anna everywhere in the Upani^ads means ‘matter’ Here annena should be understood 
as the accusative annam. The meaning is that Puru$a as Spirit transcends (atirohati) 
matter. This apparently simple clause has given rise to a dozen interpretations, including 
some meaningless ones by some Western scholars. Sayana says that it means: ‘The 
Virat (m the beginning of srfti) emerges from its causal state (in which it was during 
pralava), and becomes the visible world so that living beings may obtain the fruits of 
their actions; but this manifestation is not his true nature’ CoKbrook: He is that 
which grows by nourishment, and he is the distributor of .immortality.’ Muir- ‘He is 
also the Lord of immortality, since by food he expands.’ MacDonncl: ‘He is the Lord 
of immortality which he grows beyond through food.’ Griffith: ‘The Lord of all 
imm ortality which waxes greater still by food. 




TO OUR READERS 


With this issue Prabuddha Bharata or 
Awakened India enters the eighty-eighth 
year of its publication. On this happy occa¬ 
sion we send our greetings and best wishes 
to our subscribers, readers, contributors, 
reviewers, publishers of books, friends and 
sympathizers, and thank them for their con¬ 
tinued support. May the new year bring 
them peace, prosperity and spiritual fulfil¬ 
ment ! 

Prabuddha Bharata was first started in 
1896 at Madras under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda who was then preach¬ 
ing Vedanta in the West. After the 
untimely death of its gifted editor B. R. 
Rajam Iyer in May 1898, the journal was 
taken over by Swami Vivekananda in 
August and published from a rented house 
at Almora with Swami Swarupananda as its 
editor and Captain Sevier as its manager— 
both disciples of Swamiji. The very next 


year Prabuddha Bharata found its perma¬ 
nent home when the Advaita Ashrama was 
founded on 19 March 1899 at Mayavati. 
The journal has ever since remained the 
official organ of the Ramakrishna Order and 
the chief courier of the Vedanta movement. 

The main purpose of Swami Vivekananda 
in publishing this journal was to spread the 
message of Vedanta as a universal religion 
and a unified philosophy all over the world. 
Vedanta stands for Truth in all its living 
phases. In a poem contributed to the first 
issue of the revived journal Swamiji ex¬ 
horted it to march on, awakening the 
masses, ‘till Truth and Truth alone, in all 
its glory shines’. 

This is the heritage that comes to you, 
our dear readers, through the columns of 
this journal. We hope you will make 
Prabuddha Bharata more widely known 
among your acquaintances. 


ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s EDiTORiAr. discusses the three 
types of space a knowledge of which is 
important in meditation. 

In the first instalment of his article swami 
vivekananda’s message to the west, 
Robert P. Utter gives a memorable vignette 
of Swamiji and then, as an introduction to 
Swamiji’s message, discusses the socio¬ 
cultural scene that prevailed in America at 
the time of Swamiji’s visit to that country. 
The author is a retired teacher of English 
and philosophy at the City College of San 
Francisco. 


Swami Mukhyananda, the author of the 
poem LAGHu.vivEKANANDAM, is an Acharya 
at the Probationers’ Training Centre, Belur 
Math. 

Swami Muktinathananda of Belur Math 
presents a beautiful account of the inspiring 
life of SWAMI ATMANANDA, One of the fore¬ 
most disciples of Swami Vivekananda. 

VEDANTA IN GERMANY by Kurt Friedrichs, 
who has been actively associated with the 
Ramakrishna Movement in West Germany 
for over three decades, is a brief survey of 
Vedantic influences in Germany. 



SEEKING GOD THROUGH MEDITATION 

(EDITORIAL) 


Three kinds of space 

The supreme Self is to be sought. 
anvestavyam, says the Upanipad.^ ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God’, says ChristThe 
main purpose of monastic life is seeking 
God, qmerere Deum, says St. Benedict, the 
founder of monasticism in the West. Ihe 
question naturally arises, where is God to 
be sought? 

Everything exists somewhere in space. 
Where there is an object there must be space 
too. In school textbooks matter is defined 
as that which has mass and occupies space. 
The space that physical objects occupy is 
called sthuldkaia or bahydkdia. the gross or 
external space. Along with lime, space has 
become a concept of fundamental importance 
in modern physics. One of the great 
achievements of Einstein was to relate the 
laws governing the motion of matter and 
energy to the intrinsic properties of space- 
time. This shows that physical space is not 
mere vacuity but is something dynamic.® 
According to Vedanta space, known as 
akdsa, is one of the five elements that con¬ 
stitute the whole universe. It is the first 
manifestation of the Supreme Self, it is the 
primordial element from which the other 
four elements evolve one after another.^ 

!• Cf. Chantfogyn-UpanUad 8 7.1 

2- Matthew 6:33. 

3- Several theories have been propounded to 
account for the dynamic nature of physical space. 
The theory that space is filled with ether has 
been discarded after the Morley-Michclson 
experiment. The famous British ph\sicist Paul 
Dirac has suggested that space is filled with 
electrons. 

Cf. STT apTO: I 

a rr ^ T i lTT SI ... I TaitUnya-Upam^ad 2.1.1. 

This Slinsa is a subtle clement. The gross 
akasa is actually a combination of all the five 
elements with the subtle dkasa preponderating 
over the other four elements, 


Thoughts are also objects and need space 
to exist. The space they occupy is the mind 
which is therefore called cittdkaia or 
suk^mdkdia, mental or subtle space. Ideas 
and images constantly arise in this space, 
remain there for a short time, and then dis¬ 
appear. Like the physical space the mental 
space too is not mere emptiness but is 
something dynamic.® 

Subtler than this is pure consciousness 
which constitutes the ciddkdsa, the space of 
consciousness. It is the infinite Reality 
which pervades and supports the other two 
dkdsas. About these thi'ee types of space 
Swami Vivekananda says : 

Evcryth'ng that we sec or imagine or dream, we 
have to perceive in space This is the ordinary 
space called Mahakasha or elemental space. 
When a Yogi reads the thoughts of other men 
or perceives supersensuous objects, he secs them 
in another sort of space called Chittakasha, the 
mental space. When perception has become 
objectless, and the soul shines in its own nature, 
it IS called Chidakasha or knowledge space.6 

A spiritual aspirant must have a clear 
understanding of these three kinds of space. 
The knowledge of the gross or external 
space enables him to see the actions of men 
and women, the whole drama of life, in a 
cosmic perspective. In the astronomical 
vastness of the universe how insignificant 
human achievements and follies appear! 

5- According to another view (supported by 
Bihadaraifyaka-Upanifad 3.8.4) the subtle space 
IS pervaded and supported by a causal space 
(karai^kttsa or wahakdraiia) which is identified 
with Maya or cosmic ignorance. From this 
standpoint, Atmun or Brahman as pure con¬ 
sciousness (ci7) is beyond all notions of space. 
This view is known as vvomatlta-vada. 

6* ‘Raja Yoga’, ch. 4, in The Complete Works 
of Swarm Vivekananda (Calcutta; Advaita 
Ashrama. 1977) vol. 1, p. 162. 
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Knowledge of the mental space is necessary 
to understand the way thoughts influence us. 

Suksatmkdxa 

What we call mind is only a part of the 
vast cosmic mind known as Mahat. The 
space of the individual mind is called 
cittdkasa and that of the universal mind is 
called mahaddkaia. They are in dynamic 
contact with each other, anJ together con¬ 
stitute the subtle space, suksmakasa. All 
the great ideas—the laws of science, the con¬ 
cepts of philosophy, the principles of moral¬ 
ity and the archetypes of religion—as well 
as the evil and destructive ideas (personified 
as the Devil in Semitic religions) exist in 
the Mahat. They enter our minds and 
influence us when we open the cittdkaia to 
them which we constantly do. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : 

It is quite possible therefore that this atmosphere 
of ours in full of such thought pulsations, both 
good and evil Every thought projected from 
every brain goes on pulsating, as it were, until 
it meets a lit object that will receive it Any 
mind which is open to receive some of these 
impulses will take them immediately. So when 
■a. man is doing evil actions he has brought his 
mind to a certain state of tension and all the 
waves which correspond to that state of tension, 
and which may be said to be already m the 
atmosphere, will struggle to enter into his mind. 
That is why an evil doer generally goes on 
doing more and mord evil. Such also will be the 
case with the doer of good ; he will open 
himself to all the good waves that are in the 
atmosphere and his good actions will also become 
intensified.? 

How does the cittdkasa open to the 
Mahat? Two factors are involved in this 
process. One is the action of sarhskdras the 
residues of past experiences. A saihskdra is 
not just an ‘impression’; it is rather a small 
whirlpool or ‘field’ in Pra^a and acts as a 

?• ‘Karma Yoga’, ch. 6, in The Complete 
Works, vol. 1, p. 82, 


magnetic field does. Thoughts are nothing 
but vibrations of Pr^a. Just as countless 
radio waves are moving around us, so 
Prana waves from all directions are con¬ 
stantly striking us. When a particular 
sarhskdra rises in the mind (we thoi call 
it a ‘desire’) it disturbs the Prana in the 
cittdkdia and the whole mind starts vibrat¬ 
ing in a certain frequency. Then the mind 
becomes receptive to any external Prana 
wave (thought) that corresponds to this 
internal frequency. This phenomenon is 
quite similar to what physicists call 
resonance.’ 

The second process is the activity of the 
cakras, the centres of consciousness con¬ 
nected with the three Prana-channels idd, 
pingald and susumnd. Each cakra is the 
point at which a certain level of the indi¬ 
vidual mind and the corresponding level of 
the cosmic mind (Mahat) meet. Each 
cakra acts as a valve regulating the exchange 
of material between these two minds. The 
first three lower centres—mfdddhdra. 
svddhisfhdna and manipura—contro] the 
vital functions of the body and the lower 
mind. As a radio set can be tuned to any 
broadcasting station by operating a knob 
(connected to the thermionic valves inside), 
so the lower cakras can be operated to 
receive good or bad thought waves. As a 
matter of fact, this is what everyone is con¬ 
stantly doing. Since both the action of the 
sarhskdras and the action of the cakras go 
on in the unconscious, most people are sel¬ 
dom aware of all these processes. Tt is 
good to remember that behind every good 
or bad thought there is a mental mechanism 
operated by us. Good and bad thoughts 
disturb us only because we allow it con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously. 

We are not only receiving Prana waves 
from outside but are also constantly generat¬ 
ing our own thought waves and broadcast¬ 
ing them into the Mahat or cosmic mind. 
Tt is not possible to meditate unless these 
two processes are stopped. The influx of 
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external thought currents must be checked 
first, and then the rise of sathskaras must 
be prevented. An advanced yogi can per¬ 
ceive an incoming thought wave and reject 
it. He can close the lower cakras and make 
his mind as still as a block of solid glass, 
or he can withdraw his Self completely from 
all contact with the world. Then his mind 
ceases to receive or emit thought waves. 
There is an interesting Zen story which 
illustrates this capacity. * 

Hui Chung, who was Zen Master to the emperor 
Su Tsung of the Tang dynasty, was highly 
respected by the emperor, as well as by all the 
Zen Buddhists of China One day a famous 
Indian monk named ‘Great Ear Tnpitaka* arrived 
at the capital This monk was said to be able 
to read other people's minds without the slightest 
difficulty or hesitation. Word of his accomplish¬ 
ment having reached the emperor, the Indian 
monk was summoned to the rosal palace to 
demonstrate his powers before the Zen master. 
The following dialogue took place. 

Hui Chung: 'Tell me where does m\ m nd go now'’’ 
Tnpitaka. 'Your reverence is the Zen master of 
a nation; how can you go to West Ssu Chuan 
to watch the boat races’’’ 

Hui Chung: ‘Tell me. where does m> mind go 
now’’’ 

Tripitaka. ‘Your reverence is the Zen master 
of a nation; how can s ou go to the bridge of 
Tien Ching to watch the monkeys at play ’’’ 
After a moment’s silence Hui Chung asked him, 
*Now. where does my mind go’’’ This time 
Tripitaka concentrated with intense effort for a 
long time, but could not detect any thought of 
the Zen master. Whereupon Hui Chung 
retorted, ‘You ghosi of a wild fox' Where is 
your telepathic power now ‘’'8 

What the Zien master did was to close the 
doors of his cittdkdia and make it vrtti- 
iunya, devoid of thought waves. During 
the early stages of spiritual life it is not 
possible to shut out all thoughts and attain 
stillness of mind. During this period what 

*• Chang Chen-Chi The Practice of Zen 
(London: Rider and Co., 1960) pp. 41-42, 


the aspirant has to do is to learn to open 
himself more and more to spiritual thought 
currents. There are three disciplines which 
are of great help in Uiis task. One is the 
company of holy men. Spiritual vibrations 
emanating from holy men purify and elevate 
our minds without any effort on our part. 

The second discipline is Karma Yoga. 
Bad sarhskards are to be controlled by 
good sarhskdras, and good sarhskdras can 
be produced only through good Kanna. 
However. Karma Yoga is much more than 
mere doing good work. Hindu scriptures 
describe Karma Yoga as having four limbs: 
sacrifice or worship (yajna), charity (ddna), 
austerity (tupas) and the study of scriptures 
ivi'ddnuvacam or svddhydyd).^ Sacrifice or 
worship is the surrender of hand, karma 
and karma-phala (the ego, the work and 
the fruit of work) to the Cosmic Person 
known as Virat; it gives a Godward turn 
to one’s whole life. The root cause oi all 
evil is attachment which means the enslave¬ 
ment of the will to sense objects; charity 
loosens the will. The purpose of austerity 
is to reduce the power of the lower instincts. 
The three main forms of austerity are : con¬ 
trol of sex, control of food and control of 
speech; through these the three lower 
cakras—miilddhdra, svddhisthdna and mani. 
pfira respectively—get controlled. Lastly, 
the study of scriptures removes ignorance 
from the mind and implants higher ideas in 
it. Thus Karma Yoga helps to control the 
mind in three ways : (1) it produces good 
sarhskdras which check the rise of had 
sarhskdras: (2) it detaches the will and 
directs it Godward; (3) it controls the ac¬ 
tion of the low'er centres. 

Cf 5I^rcf ^TT^T 

BrhadaraQyaka-Upani^ad 4.4.22. 

Patafiiali, Yoga-Sutra 2.1, 
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The third discipline is prayer. Prayer 
helps the aspirant in three ways. In the 
first place, by making him depend on God 
alone, prayer turns his mind away from 
external influences. We open ourselves to 
the evil influences of our environment only 
when we depend upon persons and things 
for our support. Secondly, prayer activates 
the heart-centre known as andhata cakra 
which automatically de-activates the lower 
centres. Thirdly, prayer opens the mind 
not only to divine grace but also to the spiri¬ 
tual thought currents of saints. Illumined 
souls of the past and the present are con¬ 
tinually sending forth their good wishe.® and 
blessings in the form of prayers directed 
towards the Divine. God acts as a great 
reflector reflecting these holy thoughts into 
the hearts of all those who pray to Him 
Every deity and Avatara acts as a lens for 
focusing these .spiritual thought waves. When 
you pray to Krsna or Christ or Buddha, 
your mind becomes consonant with the 
minds of all those saints and devotees who 
worship Kr.sna or Christ or Buddha, and 
receives their thoughts. Their pure thoughts 
purify your mind and strengthen your spiri¬ 
tual aspiration. 

As prayer deepens, it ‘transforms itself 
into meditation when all the doors of the 
rtiind get closed except the door to the heart 
through which a single stream of thought 
flows in silence like a beam of light. 

Cidakdsa 

We have seen that both the gross external 
space and the subtle mental space arc 
material {bhautika), being made up of the 
elemental dkdsa. Transcending these two 
types of space, but supporting and pervad¬ 
ing them, is the pure consciousness of the 
ultimate Reality known as cidakdsa. 

Just as the mental space has two dinicn. 
sions, the individual and the cosmic, so also 
the cidakdsa has two dimensions, the indi¬ 
vidual and the infinite. The individual 


ciddkdia is called dahffrdkdia ih the Upa- 
ni^ds. It is consciousness limited by die 
buddU, the faculty of intelligence and intui¬ 
tion in man. It is identified with the cavity 
{daharah) of the heart, not the physical 
heart but the spiritual heart. It is in this 
space that the Jivatman or individual Self 
dwells. In fact, dahardkdia itself is the 
individual Self. 

The infinite dimension of cidakdsa is 
known in the Upanisads as parama-vyo- 
num we may call it pammdkdia the 
Supreme Space. It is not a mere extension 
of the heart-.space. for it permeates and sup¬ 
ports the heart-space as the antaryamin or 
Inner Conti oiler. It is the consciousness of 
Hiranyagarbha, the Cosmic Soul. It is 
where the Yogi seeks to unite the individual 
.■spirit with the Supreme Spirit. It is where 
the Jnani tries to merge his individuality. 
It corresponds to the dharmakdya (tran¬ 
scendental body of Buddha) of the Maha- 
yana devotional schools and the sunya of 
Mfidhyamika Buddhism. It is in this 
supreme cidakdsa that the Bhakta seeks the 
beloved of his heart, the Lord. It is out 
cf this infinite consciousness that the great 
Gods and Av.ttaras emerge ; only the highest 
t\pc of devotee in his most advanced stage 
of experience realizes this truth. The 
IJpanisad says: ‘Verily, what is called 
dkdsa is the revealcr of Name and Form; 
that within which they are, is Brahman; 
that is immortal, that is Atman.’A well- 
known devotional hymn of the Paficaratra 
vSarhhita says : ‘Thou hast no colour, no 
form, no weapons, no particular abode. Yet 
Thou revealcst Thyself unto Thy devotees 


Taittirtya-Upawsad 2.1.1. 

WgT ^ 3rT?Jri I 

C hSndogya- Upanifad 8.14,1. 
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in a personal form.’*^ Sri Ramakrishna 
explains this profound truth of mystical ex¬ 
perience in a simple way: 

Think of Brahman, Existence—Knowledge—Bliss 
Absolute as a shoreless ocean. Through the 
cooling influence, as it were, of the Bhakta's 
love, the water has frozen at places into blocks 
of ice. In other words, God now and then 
assumes various forms for His lovers and reveals 
Himself to them as a Person But with the 
rising of the Sun of knowledge, the blocks of 
ice melt. Then one doesn't feel anymore that 
God IS a Person, nor does one see God’s forms.13 

Since the paratmkasa is self-luminous 
(for it is nothing but pure consciousness 
which is self-luminous) it is also called the 
Supreme Light, paraifi.jyoti.^* 

The relation between the individual 
(dahara) and cosmic (parama) aspects of 
ciddkuia becomes important in the advanced 
stages of meditation. The fact that 
Badarayana in his Brahim-Sutra has 
devoted eight aphorisms to this topic shows 
how important it is.” In the Ifpani.sads it 
forms a separate path of meditation under 
the name dahara-vidyd. Most meditations 
practised in modern times are based on this 
ancient technique. We shall discuss it later 
on. 

Doors oj perception and power 

We have seen that there are tlirce kinds 
of space. Before proceeding further it is 
necessary to digress a little in order to dis¬ 
cuss the properties of these spaces through 
which the soul has to pass. Each space is 
connected to the next one through certain 


Jitem-te Stotra 1.5. 

13* The Gospel of Sri Ratnakrishna (Madras: 
Ramakrishna Math, 1974) p. 78. 

Cf. ChSndogya-Upanifad 8.3.4 and 8.12.3. 
15- a. Srahma-Sutre 1.3.14-21. 


‘door*. The five sense organs-cyes, ears, 
nose, tongue and skin'-are the doors which 
connect the external gross space (sthuld- 
kdsa) with the inner subtle space 
{suksmdkdsa)-, through them we communi¬ 
cate with the external world. The inner 
space is divided into that of the individual 
mind icittdkdia) and that of the cosmic 
mind (niafiaJdknia)’, the three lower cakras 
are the door.s which inter-connect these two 
compartments : through them our thoughts 
stream out to other people and their thoughts 
enter our minds. This mental space is con¬ 
nected to the third type erf space called 
cidiikdia through the buddhi or spiritual 
heart which corresponds to the anahata 
cakra of the Tantras. The cidakdia itself 
is divided into two; the space in the heart 
known as dahanlkd.ia. and the infinite realm 
of divine consciousness known as parama. 
vyonian. The spiritual heart acts as a cham¬ 
ber with two doors: one door connecting 
the mental space with the space in the heart, 
and the other door opening the heart into 
the realm of infinite consciousness. 

Two points are to be noted in this con¬ 
text. One is that each ‘door’ represents a 
certain threshold or transitional point where 
man's consciousness undergoes a sudden 
change. Each door leads to a new world 
of experience. Secondly, there are two types 
of doors : urdhva-mukha, that which opens 
vertically; and pdrsva-mukha, that which 
opens sideways. The former type leads to 
higher and higher experiences, while the 
latter leads to varieties of experience in each 
plane. 

Each dkdh is a plane of consciousness 
which holds in its vasteness a limitless store 
of experiences. Look at the outer physical 
space. From the atoms and grains of sand 
to the stars and galaxies, how many objects 
it contains, everything governed by the great 
laws of nature which are indeed the pro¬ 
perties of the physical space. Humanity has 
not been able to exhaust the experiences of 
the physical world nor wUl ever be. 
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When we come to the mental space we 
meet with a similar phenomenon—a limit¬ 
less number of ideas, images, symbols and 
experiences constantly bombarding our 
minds. Most people know nothing beyond 
these. But the mental space is the realm 
of Prana, and by controlling Prai^a it is pos¬ 
sible to open oneself to the subtler regions 
of the cosmic mind and acquire different 
kinds of psychic powers. The ancient yogic 
term for these subtle planes is' madhumati 
or madhu-bhiimi, ‘the plane of honey’. The 
psychic powers that come from this region 
are called madhu-pratlka, ‘honeyed images’. 
According to Patanjali these powers are of 
two types. One group consists of the eight 
supernatural powers and physical strength 
obtained through the practice of concentra¬ 
tion on the five elements.^® The other group 
consists of three psychic powers acquired 
through concentration on the five sense- 
organs.f'^ 

When a yogi transcends the ordinary mind 
and reaches the plane of ciddkdia certain 
higher spiritual powers (like omniscience) 
come to him unsought, in accordance with 
the laws of the spiritual world. The ancient 
technical term for these spiritual powers is 
vKoka or ‘sorrowless'.’" Unlike the psychic 
powers called madhupratlkas, these higher 
spiritual powers (vHoka) are not meant for 
enjoyment and cannot be misused. Only 
a few very advanced saints and yogis ever 

These eight supernatural powers (,a^ta- 
aisvarya) are: a^imS (capecity to become very 
small in size) laghitna (to become very light) 
mahima (to assume an immense size) pmpti (the 
power which brings all objects within his reach) 
prakamya (unobstructed willpower) vaxitvam (to 
bring people and things under one's control) 
tsitvam (lordship) vatrakdnia-avasayitvam 
(materialization of one's wishes). CT. Patafijali, 
Yoga-Sutra 3. 45, 

W- These three powers are- manojavitvam 
(to travel faster than thought) vikaraifOrbhSva 
(telepathy and clairvoyance) and pradhana-jaya 
(control over Nature). Cf. Yoga-Sutra 3.48 and 
Vy£sa’s commentary on it. 

18. Ct. Vyisa's commentary on Yoga-Sutra 3.49. 


attain them, and they use these powers wiffi 
great caution and only for the spiritual pro¬ 
gress of others. They are the great awake- 
ners of mankind. 

A person who has acquired the capacity 
to transcend even these spiritual powers 
reaches the highest state of perfection known 
in Vedanta as jivanmukti, and in ancient 
Yoga as ptwath-prasojyikhydnQ. In Maha- 
yana Buddhist scriptures this state is called 
dharnuz-megha or ‘cloud of virtue’ which is 
the last and highest of the ten stages on the 
M(ay to Buddhahood.’® It is only when a 
person attains this tenth stage that he will 
become a Bodhisattva. At this stage he 
has two options before him : either to give 
up his body and attain final liberation 
(kaivalya or pari-nirvana), or to return to 
the world in order to help others to find 
spiritual enlightenment. All the great relig¬ 
ious teachers of mankind chose the latter 
alternative. Sri Ramakrishna has spoken 
of them as Uvamkotis. 

In his commentary on Patanjali's Yoga 
Aphorisms. Vyasa divides spiritual aspirants 
into four categories depending on the planes 
of experience they have attained. 1. Pra- 
thatna-kdpika : includes those who are 
struggling in meditation. 2. Madhu-bhum- 
ika : includes those who have got some 
awakening and are passing through the plane 
of psychic powers (known as madhu- 
pratlka). 3. Prajhd.jyotis: includes those 
illumined souls who are advancing in the 
ciddkdsa and find higher spiritual powers 
(called viioka) coming to them. 4. Ad- 
krdnta bhdvatuya : includes the few fully 
illumined Jivanmuktas, who are freed from 
all bonds, who have risen above even the 
desire to use spiritual powers, and are wait¬ 
ing for the final dissolution of the body and 
the mind.^ 

la. Yoga-Sutra 4.28. Also see Vyasa’s com¬ 
mentary on Yoga-Sutra 1.2. Evidently, Patadjali 
has borrowed the term ‘Dharma-megha’ from 
Buddhist sources. 

Vyisa’s commentary on Yoga-SQtra 3.51. 
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The purpose of the above digr^ion is to 
make our discussion comprehensive enough 
to include the full range of man’s mental 
powers and possibilities. Seeking God, how¬ 
ever. is a straight path. Any deviation from 
this path in the form of Lecking psychic 
powers, etc. is a waste of time and energy 
and an obstacle to the attainment of the 
highest goal of life, as Patailjali himself has 
clearly pointed out.*^ Now to return to our 
main topic, meditation is not doing some¬ 
thing extraordinary. It is only an attempt 
to extend the natural states of awarqfiess to 
the highest dimension and realize on^s real 
divine identity. 

The three dkdias and three avasthds 

From the Advaitic standpoint nothing 
exists except Brahman, and so cidakdka is 
the only real space, the other two spaces be¬ 
ing unreal. In the Chandogya.l!pani?ad the 
three types of space are described as follows: 
‘That space which is outside the body is in¬ 
deed Brahman. The same space is indeed, 
the space inside the body. The same space 
is the space of the heart. This Brahman is 
all-filling and unchanging. 

Commenting on the above passage, 
Samkaracarya points out that the three types 
of space correspond to the three avasthds 
or states through which the daily life of a 
man passes. In the jagrat or waking state 
he remains mostly in the external, gross 
space. In the svapna or dream state his ‘I’ 
moves in the mental, subtle space. In the 
su 9 upti or deep-sleep state his I-conscious- 
ness is withdrawn into the dahardkdsa in 
the heart. But, owing to the covering of 
ignorance, it does not come into touch with 

Yoga-Sutra 3.37. 

*nf 

... ... I 

ChSndogya-Upanifod 3 127-^. 


the parama-vyoman, the infinite dimension 
of dddkaia. That is why nobody gets up 
from sleep with the feeling that he is the 
Infinite. 

In meditation we move from one space to 
another consciously. When we sit for medi¬ 
tation. our first struggle is to detach the 
cittdkdJa from the external space. We need 
an inner space to install our Chosen Deity 
or some other object of meditation, but the 
distractions of the outside world constantly 
intrude into it so much so that we are un¬ 
able to find any space inside at all. But 
through long practice as we succeed in elim¬ 
inating the distractions, we will gain a 
clear understanding of the mental space, and 
then we will be able to maintain a steady 
stream of a single thought consciously. 
Whereas in the dream state thoughts occur 
at random without voluntary control, in 
meditation the whole thought production is 
under the control of the will which chooses 
and maintains only a single thought current 
called dhydna-pratyaya. This marks the 
second stage in meditation. 

In the next stage the I-consciousness 
moves into the dahardkdia in the heart, and 
there shines in its own intrinsic effulgence 
as the JJvatman. During deep sleep the 
soul being enveloped in ignorance does not 
gain this knowledge. Moreover, in deep 
sleep there is no further progress and the 
soul returns to the dream and waking states. 
But in the third stage of meditation the soul 
becomes aware of a vaster state of existence 
and of its real nature as a part of the Para- 
matman, the Supreme Self that fills all space 
with His luminous prerence. The struggle 
of the Jivatman to transcrad its limitations 
and attain union with the Paramatman marks 
the fourth stage of meditation. 

Thus meditation takes us throu^ different 
types of space—from the gross to the subtle 
and from the subtle to the transcendental. 
And as we move from one space to another, 
oar conscioumess undergoes transform¬ 
ation. Each type of space standls for r 
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particular level of consciousness, and each 
‘door’ marks the threshold at which the self 
or I'consciousness assumes a higher dimen¬ 
sion. Seeking God through meditation is 
not like seeking somebody in the outside 


world. It is continual process of transform¬ 
ation of the selt beginning with the ego 
and ending in the Supreme Self. 

{To be concluded) 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S MESSAGE TO THE WEST 

ROBERT P. UTTER 


In the Bhagavad-Gita Krana says, ‘When, 
ever virtue declines and e^il increases, 1 
incarnate Myself to rescue the holy, to 
destroy evil and to establish righteousness.'^ 
History shows that from time to time 
world teachers have arisen who have done 
just this. Swanii Vivekananda was such a 
world teacher. He travelled all over the 
world and taught in both the East and the 
West. He always taught what was needed 
by the country and culture he was in. His 
teachings in the West were formulated to 
meet the special needs of the West, just as 
his teachings in the East were formulated 
for the East. 

He admired the West for its energy, its 
enterprise, its enthusiasm, its accomplish¬ 
ments in practical affairs. But he was not 
deceived by the fact that the accomplish¬ 
ments of the modem West were mostly in 
the realm of wealth and physical comforts. 
He saw that beneath its mask of easy optim¬ 
ism the West had desperate need of some¬ 
thing more than material prosperity and 
efficiency. He knew that this need was neither 
physical nor intellectual, but spiritual. 

He admired and loved the Orient also, 
especially India, for it was the land of his 
birth and he was always a great patriot but 
was based on spiritual perception. He 
loved the Orient for its age-old tradition of 
renunciation and its whole-souled pursuit 

Phagarad-dtS, 4,7-8, 


of spiritual realization. He knew of its 
vast accomplishments in that area, of its 
long line of rsis from time immemorial 
down to the present who have immersed 
themselves in the Infinite and turned their 
backs on the finite. But he saw that this too 
needed correction, for to turn one's back on 
the finite completely is to forget the vow 
of the world tcachcis, the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, the Ramas and the Krsnas. 
and the Samkaracaryas and the Caitanyas, 
and all the sung and unsung sages who have 
vowed to help all beings attain enlighten¬ 
ment. He knew that India needed some 
of the praclical’ty of the West, and that 
the West needed the spirituality of the East. 

As a world teacher of both East and 
West Swami Vivekananda knew that medita¬ 
tion and realization must be put to prac¬ 
tical use for the relief of the sufferings of the 
world, and that Buddha’s basic pronounce¬ 
ment that all relative experience is suffering 
would be of no avail without the opening 
of ffie gates to liberation or nirvana for as 
many illusion-bound souls as possible. He 
knew that Buddha’s last temptation under 
the Bo tree had been to refrain from teach¬ 
ing anyone what he had realized, for the 
Swami himself had felt the pall of that very 
same temptation. He had asked his Master. 
Ramakrishna, to grant him the 'bocm of 
staying in samadhi for many days at a time. 
Ramakrishna knew that this desire, worthy 
as it might be in itself, was not the destiny 
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of the world teacher Swami Vivekananda 
was to become, and that this desire must be 
given an even higher direction and turned 
into the desire to help mankind achieve 
illumination. When the future Swami 
Vivekananda finally achieved nirvikalpa 
samSdhi. Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Now you 
know all. But this knowledge will be 
locked in a chest, and 1 will have the key. 
Not till you have done my work will you 
have it again.’^ All of Swami Vivek- 
ananda's life and teachings must be studied 
in this light: he was doing his Master’s 
work, tcsus said, ‘I am about my Father’s 
business.'S Swami Vivekananda once said 
he felt as though divine hands were holding 
his and guiding him in everything he did ♦ 
and when he was at a loss to find new 
material to lecture on while in the United 
States, he often would hear the voice of Sri 
Ramakrishna telling him at great length 
what to say.® This means that Swami 
Vivekananda was a world teacher who was 
rooted in another world teacher. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. and that he cannot be understood 
apart from his Master. It also means that his 
world wide work was never merely abstract 
and theoretical, but was always the intensely 
practical job of bringing God to man and 
awakening man to God. 

We can see, then, that Swamiji’s teachings 
cannot be studied casually, as isolated 
lectures, -as mere speculative theory, or as 
something occurring in a vacuum but rather 
must be understood and related to his whole 
teachings and to the teachings of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, as part of the world-teachings of 
the triple world-teacher incarnation we can 
only call the Ramakrishna-Holy Mother- 
Vivekananda constellation phenomenon, a 
phenomenon of incarnated divinity unique 


2* The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1960) p. 145. 

Luke, 2:49. 

The Life of Swami Vivekananda p. 595. 
5- ibid. p. 332, 


so far as we know in the whole history of 
mankind. Nothing that Swamiji said is a 
casual remark; everything has the deepest 
significance, for it is God’s voice speaking 
to our age. 

What, then, does he say to us in the West 
that we urgently need to know, and to act 
upon and to take to heart so completely 
that we change the fabric of our lives by 
ingesting it into our deepest being? 

Before we can appreciate the significance 
of his message we must consider what kind 
of a man he was, and what the needs of the 
West were and still are, for the quality of 
his being was as much a part of his message 
as the content, and the needs of his hearers 
were equally much a part of his message, 
so that in his case the man, the needs of 
the hearers, and the message were one. 

The man 

To try to describe Swamiji is impossible, 
for unlike ordinary man he was not a single 
kind of man but was the totality of man¬ 
kind in one, the potential of mankind real¬ 
ized in human flesh. Ordinary men realize 
in their lives only a few qualities of the uni¬ 
versal man, but Swamiji realized all possible 
qualities to the maximum degree. Ordinary 
men with their single-track minds can be 
compared to flashlights, or, at most, 
searchlights, that send out a single beam 
in one direction. But Swamiji was like the 
sun shining in all directions at once. To 
our single-track minds he may appear con¬ 
tradictory, but in him these contradictions 
are only seeming contradictions, comple¬ 
mentary qualitie.s and meanings, not out¬ 
right logical contradictions. Thus he lived 
:'jid taught not one path or yoga exclu¬ 
sively, not even one path predominately, 
hut all paths in one. He did not slight one 
path for another; he was not lacking in 
reason, nor in emotion, nor in action, nor 
in meditation, but he taught to both East 
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and West the equal practice of all four i»ths 
as far as such practice is possible for each 
individual, and in him this practice became 
the absolute fusion of the four paths into 
one. Reason without love is dry; reason 
without action is impractical; reason with¬ 
out meditation is ineffectual. And so one 
could go through each path, showing how 
each lacks something essential if the others 
are missing. Thus like a four-faced divi lity 
he looked in all directions at once and was 
a whole man and taught others to be whole. 

There was indeed an air of divinity about 
him. Everyone who saw him felt it. No 
one near him could avoid feeling the force 
of his divine power almost like a shock-wave. 
Yet through all this extraordinary nimbus 
of vibrant power that seemed to envelop 
him in a cloud of fire, there hovered an 
infinite gentleness too, like the sleeping sea, 
like the sunlight, like moonlight on snowy 
peaks. He was a poised thunderbolt forever 
humming an immortal song like a murmur¬ 
ing stream. He radiated this singing power 
as the sun shines. It made his abstract, 
intellectual teachings visible, almost palp¬ 
able. When he spoke of the soul and of 
God, the superconscious experience behind 
these words could be felt by everyone, and 
everyone’s mind became permanently ex¬ 
panded and changed. Only a divine incarna¬ 
tion could do this as completely as he did. 

He was a divine incarnation, as were Sri 
Ramakrishna and Holy Mother, but he was 
a divine incarnation in his own right, not 
just moon shining by a borrowed flight. 
Every day and every moment he proved 
this to his companions, his friends, his 
hearers, and his disciples. One example 
will suffice to illustrate his divine powers 
which he used only for the good of mankind. 

One day in Chicago in March of 1894 the 
French opera singer Emma Calve went to 
see Swami Vivekananda. It was an extra¬ 
ordinary meeting in every way. She was in 
a state of extreme desperation over several 


personal tragedies, the most recent being 
the sudden and untimely accidental death of 
her daughter by fire. A friend suggested 
she see Swami Vivekananda, for his fame 
as a healer of souls had spread, but all that 
Calve wanted to do was to commit suicide. 
Several times she tried to drown herself in 
the lake, but some unseen power seemed to 
turn her steps toward the house where 
Swamiji was staying. Each time, however, 
she {went away without ringing the bell. 
Finally one time she did ring, and in ter¬ 
rible agitation entered the room where 
Swamiji was sitting at his desk. Without 
raising his eyes he said. ‘Come in, my child. 
Don’t be afraid. What a troubled atmos¬ 
phere you have about you. Be calm. It is 
essential.’ He told her things about her¬ 
self which only she knew, although, as she 
says, he didn’t even know her name. When 
she expressed amazement at this, he only 
smiled as though she were a child asking a 
foolish question. Jesus did the same thing 
with the Samarian woman at the well. 
Swamiji’s advice to Calve was to be cheer¬ 
ful, not to brood on sorrow, to build up 
her health, and to transmute her emotions 
into ‘some form of eternal expression’. Jesus 
told the Samarian woman at the well that 
whoever drank of the water he gave would 
never thirst again. We do not know if the 
Samarian woman was permanently changed 
by her meeting with Jesus, though we 
naturally surmise that she was. But we 
know from Calve’s own account that she 
was changed, and that she was changed 
immediately and permanently, for she left 
him cheered, and she soon became peace¬ 
ful, vivacious, and happy.« Note that 
Swamiji did not find fault with her, or call 
her a sinner, or tell her to give up her 
operatic career. Instead, he told her to 

6- Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda 
in America: New Discoveries (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1966) pp. 120-2; and The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda, pp. 350-!, 
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spiritualize her art. and, besides seeing 
deeply into her life and character by super* 
normal means, be maruiged to staunca the 
bleeding wound of her grief and suffering 
and to lift her mind upward into joyfulness, 
not by words of consolation or by abstract 
philosophy, but simply by the power of his 
overwhelming spirituality. He put out the 
raging storm of her ^ief as water puts out 

fire. He did not lecture: he gave. 

Swamiji gave the vision of God to all 
who could take it. as much as the small 
vessels of finite minds could hold. He 
poured out God in abundance, as a person 
pours out tea from a pot into cups. Swamiji 
poured God all over the world on everyone’s 
head. Words were the smallest part of his 
message. 

The needs of the West 

But there was a message in words for the 
West as well as a superverbal one. It was 
a message hand-crafted to meet the special 
needs of the West. It can be better under¬ 
stood 'when we understand those special 
needs in the light of the time, the end of 
the 19th century. 

To begin with, the West was ignorant of 
the vast spiritual and cultural history and 
heritage of India. The West regarded all 
Orientals as so-called ‘heathens’ who wor¬ 
shipped ‘idols’, and who followed either a 
godless religion or one with many gods, both 
of which were high crimes to Westerners, 
who did not realize that many in the West 
were godless, and many were polytheists 
without knowing it. For polytheism takes 
many forms other than the worship of 
images in temples; the more common form 
is that of according the status of reality to 
the apparent world of multiple sense objects. 
According to that definition Western man 
is just as polytheistic as anyone else. The 
West, however, did not realize that human 
beings are essentially the same the world 


over, for they knew practically nothing 
about Oriental culture. Among the majority 
of Westerners at that time there seemed to 
be very little interest in any Oriental culture 
beyond the fad of collecting Oriental rugs, 
dishes, furniture, and art. 

But there were, of course, some begin, 
nings of knowledge seeping in among a few 
scholars. Translatioi;iS of Chinese and 
Indian literature were beginning to trickle 
in slowly, in small quantities. Max Mueller 
and Paul Deussen were German Indologists 
who made translations and wrote erudite 
studies of the Upanisads and the Gita. 
F-dwin Arnold also was a Sanskrit scholar 
who wrote the life of Buddha in English 
poetry and made a poetic translation of the 
Gita. Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman 
knew the Gita and other works of Hindu 
religion and some Chinese philosophy as 
translated into English or other Western 
languages. All these men were introduc¬ 
ing Hinduism to the West, but without a 
living guru to teach it, the ideas remained 
ideas only. None of these men brought the 
problem out in the open or seemed even 
vaguely aware of it. For centuries the West 
had taken the word ‘mystic’ literally and 
had hidden their mystics away out of sight. 
The West had forgotten what mystics the 
world over always taught, that God is to 
be seen, tasted, eaten, and enjoyed, not just 
talked about abstractly. So even these six 
men, sincere as they were, remained essen* 
tially sleepers unaware xif the need to 
awaken or of the means of awakening. 
Only Thoreau stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
Whitman and Emerson were too optimistic 
to feel the uneasiness of the problem. 
Thoreau went to Walden Pond to try to 
live an ascetic, withdrawn and sfMritual life. 
How well he succeeded may be judged from 
his book Walden. He wrote with great in* 
sight as well as poetry about his experiences, 
outward experiences, that is. only vagiidly 
hinting about possible inward ones. Yet 
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one feels that he yearned for something he 
could not quite find. He recognized Qiinese 
and Hindu religion as reveahog unsurpassed 
heights of sublime wisdom, but his longing 
was undirected, and it remained largely un¬ 
aware and subliminal. The peace of spirit 
which he longed for he could not find, not 
even at Walden Pond. Thoreau longed for 
more than he knew; what he really longed 
for, knowingly or unknowingly, was a guru 
to make the word of God flesh, to bring 
the living fire from heaven to mankind, to 
teach him and the world to find true peace. 
The whole Western world was deep-sunk in 
its dogmatic slumbers, and it needed a 
dynamic and heroic prince to awaken it and 
rescue it from its prison of isolationism. 
Swami Vivekananda was that prince, and he 
was sorely needed. But he was not yet 
bom in the flesh at the time Thoreau lived 
at Walden Pond. 

There was. of course, more to it than this. 
The history of Western ideas shows that 
mysticism always took a back seat to 
empiricism and rationalism in the West. 
This is not to say that mysticism was not 
always present in the West, but it was never 
emphasized. Many a little village church 
in Europe and in the Americas is to this 
day vibrant with a .spiritual presence that 
has been invoked by the prayers and 
meditations of the devout over the centuries. 
And many a Western saint has realized God 
without worrying in the least about abstract 
philosophical problems. But the dominant 
mood of Western culture has been one of 
materialism and scepticism, a mood that 
has prevailed since Western civilization 
began with the Greeks. From Plato and 
Aristotle on, reason has dominated Western 
man’s efiForts to solve the riddles of life, and 
sense experience was emphasized by the 
Greek and Roman materialists, Leucippus, 
Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, but 
reason was important for them too. Hiere 
was much controversy as to which was more 
important, reason or sense experience. In 


the Middle Ages, though the battle between 
sense experience and reason went on in the 
scholastic struggle between ‘nominalism’ 
and ‘realism*, faith replaced re^^on as the 
main method or instrument for reaching 
truth, not a living faith based on mystic 
experience but a static faith that led no¬ 
where because it was dictated by the rigid 
orthodoxy of a dogmatic church. After the 
Renaissance and the Reformation threw off 
that yoke to some extent, reason and sense 
experience again took up their age-old battle 
for supremacy. Neither won. The battle 
only produced a sterile scepticism that 
resulted in the strange attempt at compro¬ 
mise by Kant. 

I call Kant’s compromise ‘strange’ because 
Kant himself was completely ambivalent 
about the whole problem, and he produced 
monster with two heads pulling in opposite 
ways from each other. He wanted to con¬ 
struct something positive, but he ended up 
with something completely negative. What 
he set out to do was to establish a firm 
basis for modem science: what he actually 
did was to cast doubt not only on science 
but on morality and religion as well. In his 
search for certainty in all fields he pulled 
the rug out from under all certainty. Like 
a blind man groping for a path in a pri¬ 
meval jungle he found nothing. In spite of 
the growing scepticism in philosophy, con¬ 
fidence exuded from every pore of the 18th 
century Western man. It was the age <rf 
reason, and of budding science and industry. 
Kant wanted to produce a philosophy that 
would justify this optimism in the face of 
the growing philosophical scepticism. But 
he couldn’t produce it. Scepticism won in 
Kant’s system, but not completely. Reason 
and sense experience also won limited vic¬ 
tories. Tt was compromise all the way 
around. And like all compromi.ses, no one 
was very happy with it. 

What Kant finally drew up, like an arbi- 
tration agreement among opposing parties, 
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was that sense experience and reason, both, 
tell us all we know of the external world, 
but they do not tell us the ultimate truth, 
since all they reveal to us is moulded by the 
forms of the senses and reason, like cookie 
cutters that cut the dough into shapes before 
we ever see it, so that all we know of the 
dough is the shapes of the cookie cutters. 
The dough as it is in itself wc can never 
know. This is a faint reflection of the 
Taoist, Samkhyan. Buddhist, and Vedantic 
views, but Kant says that not only matter 
or the ‘thing-in-itself’ is in piinciple un¬ 
knowable, but also the soul-in-itself (the 
‘transcendental unity of apperception’) and 
God were also unknowable. The tran¬ 
scendental soul we can postulate as the 
unity of the individual knower. and God 
we can postulate as the ultimate ground for 
all existences and the ground for the moral 
order as well, that is. as the rcv..irdci and 
puniiher of good and evil deeds after death, 
but neither the soul-in-itself nor God can 
be proved or known by reason or experience 
at all. This view of Kant’s left the arrog¬ 
ance of both the empiricists and the 
rationalists in shambles, as well as the 
arrogance of Western man. 

Kant shocked and changed the Western 
world, but that world found ways of for¬ 
getting him because his picture of human 
life was too painful to contemplate. The 
19th century was born into this world of 
Kant, but already the scene was changing. 
What Kant’s view amounted to was that 
what cannot in principle be known is only 
a kind of maya, a vague ‘beyond’ that can 
make no conceivable difference to us. If 
we postulate this unknowable something as 
reality, then what we do ‘know’ through the 
senses and reason is itself only maya and 
we have no knowledge of anything at all. 
And if not only matter is in principle un¬ 
knowable but also the soul and God, then 
we are indeed reduced to a limbo of total 
unknowing than which there could be no 
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greater hell. Kant is like one who tries to 
reach the stars in a spaceship, and voyages 
into space until his fuel is burnt out, where 
he drifts forever, a Flying Dutchman of the 
modem West lost in the outer darkness. 
Fortunately, perhaps, most man never heard 
of Kant, and probably could not have under¬ 
stood him if they had. Among intellectuals 
Kant was soon forgotten, though Ws effect 
lingered long. Every philosopher since 
Kant has tried to answer him and each one 
thought he had, but no one succeeded until 
Swamiji. Science and industry created 
enough new practical problems to bury him 
in oblivion. The romantic movement of 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries created 
a diversion by trying to answer the Kantian 
problem in a new way: by urging emotion 
as the primary instrument of knowledge. 
Through emotion, the romantics said, we 
could find truth better than by reason or 
the senses by themselves. They went far 
beyond Kant and pointed up the burning 
question ; how can we pierce the veil of 
nature by the love of beauty and reach God, 
the indwelling spirit of nature? Shelley’s 
poem ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’, and 
Keats’ poem ‘Ode to a Nightingale' and ‘(Dde 
on a Grecian Um’ express the romantic 
yearning for the truth which is bciiuty, and 
the despair at not ever being able to attain 
more than fleeting glimpses of it. It would 
take a bigger man than any of them to 
answer that problem, and that man was to 
be Swamiji, and answser it he did. But what 
the romantic movement did was to change 
the rules and play a new game entirely. 
Kant was thus left behind, ‘an old man in 
a dry month, ... waiting for rain’, as the 
poet T. S. Eliot was later to epitomize the 
modem age.'^ Modem man has forgotten 
about Kant, but he carries Kantianism to its 


7- T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and 
Plays, ‘Gerontion’ (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World. 1952) p. 21. 
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logical conclusion by finding God to be not 
needed any more. 

But there was much more to the needs 
of the West in Swamiji’s day than this. 
The God that many in the West felt was 
no longer needed was not so much Kant's 
abstract postulate for the possibility of 
morality, nor the loving Father as taught 
by Jesus, but the harsh lawgiver, judge, and 
condemner of souls that has dominated 
Western religions from ancient times. The 
religions of the West have always been 
dualistic religions, not only in the sense of 
teaching a dualism between God and the 
individual soul, but in a much deeper sense. 
All Western religions have always taught 
the terrifying dualism of both God and the 
Devil, both Heaven and Hell, both the Holy 
and the unholy, both white and black magic, 
and, most terrifying of all, the exclusive 
alternative of either salvation or damnation, 
a damnation which lasts—/orev.er. No spiri¬ 
tual prospect could be more horrifying. For 
those who are damned, hell is an eternity 
of regrets and remorse, to say nothing of 
unmitigated torture, with no hope of 
redemption—ever. For the damned and 
doomed, the Redeemer does not live at all. 
Thus for centuries and centuries Western 
cultures laboured and agonized under this 
lifelong threat held over them by the various 
ecclesiastical authorities, lifelong because it 
was held over each penitent’s head from 
birth to death . Since the human condition 
is what it is, that is. we are universally 
vulnerable to temptations of all sorts, who 
could ever be certain of salvation under the 
inextricably intricate rules set up by the 
various ecclesiastical bodies ? And without 
the hope of salvation, what life is worth 
living? For the whole history of Western 
civilization the threat of damnation has 
yawned its earthquake chasms beneath 
everyone's feet without exception, and no 
one has felt safe from it This religious 
terrorism was above all what the West 
needed to be saved from. 


On the American scene we have the 
Western preoccupation with sin and dam- 
nation exemplified in two writers, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Mark Twain. Hawthorne 
was obsessed with the Puritanical obsession 
with sin, particularly that of adultery. He 
saw no way out of the tangled maze of 
brooding on sin until the very brooding 
becomes the worst sin of all. He expresses 
man’s inextricable involvement in sin in 
his story 'The Birthmark’, in which the 
attempt to remove a symbolic birthmark 
from an otherwise blemishless face results 
in the patient’s death. Twain, though out¬ 
wardly antireligious, was inwardly just as 
religious as Havtrthome, and just as obsessed 
with sin. But for him sin was mostly man’s 
inhumanity to man. His vituperative casti¬ 
gations of the whole human race on the 
cruelty shown by all men to each other is 
as bitter and obsessive as any of Haw¬ 
thorne’s morbid broodings. His satires on 
all Western religions reveal that the West 
taught a cruel Devil and a still more cruel 
God. Like Hawthorne he saw no way out. 
Each writer was self-condemned to his own 
private hell from which he never escaped, 
for each saw humanity as universally con¬ 
demned to sufTeiing. Both writers express 
the total sense of the blindness of the lost 
generations’ of the 19th century who groped 
in the dark without a ray of li^t to guide 
them. Light was badly needed in the West, 
a genuine spiritual sunrise, not a false, 
phosphorescent marshglow. 

Yes, there was a real need, an agonizing 
need for something. But before Swamiji 
came, no one seemed to know just what was 
needed. Many felt nothing was needed, 
didn’t we have everything, such as science 
and industry, a new continent we Americans 
had conquered, and conquests and colonies 
for England and Europe all over the rest of 
the world ? The world-wide picture of the 
‘white man’s burden’ was complete—except 
for just one thing: the West, for all its 
busybodying around on a world-wide scale, 
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knew not one thing about the cultures and 
religions of any of the peoples it so cava¬ 
lierly dominated. Towards the end of the 
19th century the culture of the West was 
drifting in a shoreless void and did not 
even know that it diifted. Bui drift it did. 
lost, eyeless, and apparently forsaken. 

There are two famous statues in the 
world. They arc famous not only as great 
works of art but also as highly significant 
symbols. One is the great Buddha of 
Knmakura, Japan; the other is Rodin’s 
‘The Thinker*. The Buddha statue 
expresses the infinite serenity and exalted 
wi.sdoni and compassion not only of the 
Buddha but of all Oriental religion. The 
Rodin statue of ‘The Thinker’ epitomizes 
the Western manner of life and philosophy. 
7’hc Buddha statue represents the Buddha 
in meditation, but it is the serene, super¬ 
conscious meditation taught in the East. 
Rodin’s statue, on the other hand, is very 
expressive of what meditation means to the 
West: a strenuous, active kind of discur- 
.sivc thinking, a battleground of ideas. The 
Buddha is .sitting upright, balanced, poised, 
seemingly floating in the infinite peace of 
nirvana The 7'hinkcr of Rodin is also 
sealed, but is leaning forward, elbow on 
knee, chin on a clenched hand, with fur¬ 
rowed brow, eyes .staring forward fiercely 
into space. He is murcular like an athlete, 
and his attitude of puzzlement suj^ests the 
restlessness and the struggle of wrestling 
with mental problems that perhaps never 
will be solved. He is a contender, a debater, 
a fighter, not a man of peace, Buddha 
represents the ultimate fulfilment, the peace 
that passeth understanding. 
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I do not mean to say that the East has 
not had its share of active warriors’-look 
at Arjuna, and all fiis friends and relations. 
But the warriors and kings of the East often 
had the advantage of the close friendship 
and wise counselling of some incarnation of 
God such as Arjuna had in Kr.sna, or some 
illumined sage such as King Janaka had in 
Yajfiavalkya. That is the difference : in the 
East warriors and kings were often guided 
by illumined seers and sometimes were 
themselves illumined, as was King Janaka, 
or sometimes, even, were incarnations of 
God, as was King Rama. Whether these 
Slones aie myths or not makes no difference. 
They have flown high as the exalted ideals 
of the East for countless centuries. 

Kipling said, ‘East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet,’ and 
perhaps he was right, up to a certain point 
of time— but they met. during Kipling’s 
lifetime, in 1893. when Swami Vivekananda 
came to speak at the Parliament of Relig- 
ions in Chicago. The Buddha of the East 
met the Thinker of the West—and what a 
fateful meeting that was. at least for the 
West! His coming changed the course of 
human history, for it revealed that the West 
was no longer forsaken by hope.* 

(To be concluded) 

8- For a more detailed and scholarly discus¬ 
sion of the general climate of op nion in the 
West preceding Swami's visit, see Gargi (Marie 
I oiiisc Burke). ‘Science, Religion, and Swami 
Vivekananda', Prabuddha Bbatata. March, 
1979. pp. 95-102, and April, pp. I69-I82. For a 
general history of Western philosophy see BAG. 
Fuller. A Huton of Philosophy. (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952). 
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1 

1. In the great epic poem RantSya^o 
(by Valmiki) and in the Ragfiuvarhia (of 
Kalidasa) (both in Sanskrit) finding some 
descriptions of sri Rama (Rag^ava) fit¬ 
tingly applicable to Vivekananda ;— 

2. Who, like Sri Rama, was pure from 
birth and always strove till all work bore 
fruit, and, like him, wandered the earth and 
crossed the seas to accomplish his world- 
mission ;— 

3. Thrilled by (these and other of) his 
great qualities and impelled by fancy, for 
my own inner delight do 1 compose this 
brief hymn. 

4. Though 1 am no scholar, inspired with 
the thought of singing the glories of the 
Great One. T am entering (Hi this task 
rashly, a task which only the accomplished 
ones can achieve. 

5. However, ray work is simply like the 
string that threads the wordy-blossoms from 
the works of the great poets of old. 

6. Gathering the beautiful verses and 
words (applicable to Vivekananda) from 
the works of Valmiki and Kalidasa. 1 am 
fastening this poetic wreath and dedicate it 
in their name. 


II 

7. In the family line of the Dattas was 
bom the esteemed Vishwanath. who had a 
chaste and devoted wife in Sri Bhuvaneswari 
Devi, 

8. To her of pure and noble heart was 
born Narendranath, iiidio was purer still, as 
if he were the morning sun lifting up the 
whole worid. 
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9. Bom and brought up in the city of 
K.aU (Kall-ghata—KiU-kat&-€al'CUtta>. and 
taking recourse to the feet of Sri Rama- 
krishna, he was verily the great Siva (cf. his 
first name was Vireswara, which is an 
epithet of Siva) manifested to save the 
world by his sportive activities. 

10. In the boyhood itself he acquired all 
the learning, and in. youth he practised all 
the spiritual disciplines. As an adult he 
engaged himself in the welfare of the world, 
and in the end he gave up his body by self- 
will. 

11. Donning the name of Vivekananda, 
like a second Sri Rama (Raghunatha) he 
crossed the oceans and engaged hhmelf in 
the establishment of dkarma (ethical and 
religio-spinlual life based on Supreme 
Truth). 

m 

12. Of a medium stature, he was hand¬ 
some in limbs, with a firm neck, big jaws, 
comely head, large eyes, broad forehead, 
and an impressive gait. 

13. He had a broad chest, powerful 
shoulders, long and mighty arms, as if his 
world-mission bad found in his frame a 
fitting shelter. 

14. • Proportionate with well-matched 
limbs, he was glossy in complexion and 
mighty. He was endowed with all the good 
characteristics and the eighteen Powers of 
Glory (vibhuti). 

15. An expert both in vocal and instra- 
mental music, he was charming in manners 
and a profound thinker. He was noble 
and same-sighted towards all, and always 
pleasing to behokl. 

16. He was self-controlled, great in vigour, 
brilliant, and persevering. He was masterly, 
wise, tactful, an impressive orator, and a 
Truth seeker vowed to lifelong celibacy. 
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IV 

17. Endowed with all such virtues 
endearing to his Guru (Sri Ramakrishna), 
he was verily looked upon as the incarna¬ 
tion of Nara <the ideal man or sage Nara 
-cf. his name Narendranath means Supreme 
Lord of men) the (inseparable) companion 
of Niirayana (the Supreme Being). 

18, His wisdom matched his form, and 
his learning matched his wisdom; his deeds 
matched his learning, and the results matched 
h's deeds. 

1!). He had insight into dhartm and was 
devoted to Truth. He always engaged him¬ 
self in the good of all beings. He was 
illustrious, full of spiritual wi;dom, pure, 
dexterous, and his mind was always 
attuned to the Divine Reality (saimdhi- 
mun). 

20. He was full of Bhakti (devotion to 
the .Supreme Divine), perfect in meditation, 
and a great Karma Yogi; and being 
e.stablished in the Advaitic (Oneness of all 
Existence) realization, he looked upon all 
with an equal vi.sion. 

21 Well-versed in both Vedic (spiritual) 
knowledge and (secular) science, he was a 
true knower of the science of the Self 
(Atman). He was also a knower of the 
essence, of all the sciences (^astras), keen in 
memory, and was full of brilliance. 

22. He was appreciative of essential 
beauty or goodness (sara) wherever found 
and was ever grateful, without sclf-conceit, 
firm of vow and character, highly capable, 
and without the least envy. 

23. Being saintly, high-minded, per¬ 
spicacious, he was loved by all, and was 
ever approached by the good like the rivers 
flowing towards the sea. 
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24. He was like unto Hanuman in devo¬ 
tion, like (Acarya) ^^amkara in knowledge, 
in divine sentiments he was a replica of his 
Guru, and in compassion he was like the 
very Buddha. 

25. In righteous indignation he was like 
unto SadaSiva (the ever auspicious one), m 
forbearance like the earth, in self-sacrifice 
like Ranlideva (of the Bhagavatam) and 
in devotion to Truth like IMiarma-incarnate. 

26. In profundity he was like the ocean, 
in firmness like the Himalayas, in breadth 
of vision like the sky. and was ever unfail¬ 
ing in his prowess. 

27. He was the protector of Truth and 
Dhurma, and the saviour of holy Bharat 
(India); he was the saviour of all beings 
and protector of world-religion (viiva- 
(Ihannd). 

28. He was a veritable lion of Vedanta, 
who, wandering the world over, gave the 
clarion call to all (to assert the divine Self 
within) roaring repeatedly ■ ‘Awake, 
Arise’ (and stop not till the goal is 
reached). 


VI 

20. ‘Hear, Yc children of immoital bliss’, 
addressing them thus he poured out into 
their ears the auspicious words of the Vedas, 
conducive to the Highest Good (and whicli 
are)— 

30. Imbued with secular and spiritual 
science, and which, assuring fearlessness to 
all, lead all to the Supreme Self beyond 
all darkness of ignorance. 

31. He taught them the great Vedic 
dictum {maha-vdkya) ‘That thou art’, that 
‘Jiva is Siva’ (the soul is the Supreme 
Spirit) in essence, the Self (Atman) is ever 
untouched by sin and evil, and many other 
profound ideas • — 
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’n;JRr?iT ?r^H?TTTfq^nT \\w\\ 

^^TTWITcT^ ^ 5af^5I^TT I 

| 5 Rf^!^q[T 4 % srfsfcj^JT II^V 9 ll 


(V3) 

»fr>f «T%iTt»T I 

f?^T?*T»nW'T5r 5TRift*T fiRf^rT^T ll^cll 





5ftq%5rrf?^f55nT i 

fwr iiHii 


^r#^*RT«nwqf^?T3i^PT I 

?f^5 R ^5 ?rmqonTr?i?5nTT iK®ii 

?iTq^R^ar5^^*f iiv ^ 11 


il. All about the science (tf Brahman 
(the Supreme Infinite spiritual reality) both 
in its personal and impersonal aspects, 
about (its imponderable power) maya, the 
science of (Vedic) cosmology, which is in 
harmony with modern science;— 

33. Ihe science of Karma in its entirety 
along with the doctrine of • rebirth, the 
bondage and liberation of Jivas (souls) and 
the grace of God ;— 

34. The manifestation of the diversified 
nature on the substratum of the indivisible 
non-dual Reality which, though undivided, 
exists in all as if divided;— 

35. Why the Supreme Reality, which is 
verily one. is described by the great learned 
sages under many different names and 
forms ;— 

36. The ever-present unity in diversity, 
universal religion, oneness of the Supreme 
Being, and the harmony of religions;— 

37. And the doctrine of the divine 
incarnation (Avatara) etc.—. Having 
expounded all these topics 'elaborately, he 
showed them the four main Yogic paths for 
the realization of the divine. 

• 

VII 

38. He taught them the Raja-Yoga which 
is highly scientific, Bhakti*Yoga which is 
nectarean in its practice. Jnana-Yoga which 
illumines the mind and reveals the divinity 
of the Self ;— 

39. And particularly Karma-Yoga which 
inculcates the service to Jivas as Siva 
(Divine Spirit). Further he taught the 
practical Vedanta which leads to the good 
of all and endows one with all strengtfi 

40. Equality of attitude towards all down 
to the lowest outcaste {canola) and seeing 
Narayana (God) in the poor and the foolish 
too ;— 

41. The thorough uplift of women and the 
elevation of the masses; the all-round rais¬ 
ing up of India ai^ the ushering in of a 
happy New World, 
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^BPTnrm iiv^ii 

('') 

4ttt irffiTf^': I 

^ »Tf¥^^ 'H^TT: ll'^^H 

wrT?f 5Jrcfarc4' arf^npi: 5r5ft^5T i 

^tc«n% ?ir4t3rJT?f iivini 

«TTT?Tf’T jnfic»:ir ^ ^ i 

q’^TfJTJiftfcrjr^jnT iivkii 

eiFir f^siuRrr^iT ^ i 

fc^ ?r5f^^T ^5c?rTfH iiv^ii 

IFcTPr: E- 3Rf!TJT: I 

JsfrTmfTOTi^ir fjT^ fro^ira; il'ifvsil 

(0 

srr3T-'n5-^RJT^5TW: ?rf^q'4: g^rnT^: i 

^» ! <i« T ^i* r i ^ *f*rTiTt i 

*rF?raw5f TmftiiTwr^T^ iive.ii 

^ITOT-SRtraTCR' ’5M'J<MWI4?TT: I 
«ftTra^^5R5 iTSRTfW TTir^ MK®II 


42. Thus in all the lands near and far. 
irrespective of caste, creed, or sex, etc., he 
taught the beneficent Dfaarma (Sad-l%arma) 
to all the people high or low. 

vni 

43. A hero of spiritual (Xinquest of the 
world, he, the best of monks with a mighty 
mind, was highly honoured everywhere both 
by the scholars and the laity. 

44. Returning to India he roused up the 
people with fiery words and inspired them 
to work for the uplift of the country. 

45. He pictured before them the great¬ 
ness of India and its past golden ages, and 
pointed to the God-given historic mission 
of India to shed the divine light of the 
Atman on the world. 

46. And he painted before them the 
luminous future awaiting the country. Fur¬ 
ther, depicting everything (for the all-round 
regeneration of India) and enthusing aU 
immensely, he, the New-Age-Maker (Yuga- 
pravartaka), rejoiced. 

47. Thus teaching everywhere, he, the 
beloved of the people, felt a sense of fulfil¬ 
ment having accomplished the commission 
of Sii Ramakrishna Deva (to work for the 
spiritual regeneration of mankind). 

IX 

48. Surrounded by his worthy disciples 
from the East and the West, and in con¬ 
junction with his brother-disciples (Guru- 
bhrairs) and the devotees of his Guru (Sri 
Ramakrishna)— 

49. He established at the Belur village on 
the bank of the Ganga (the Headquarters 
of) the great monastic institution called the 
Ramakrishna Math, devoted to the pro¬ 
pagation of universal religion (VUva- 
Dharma). 

50. The branches and sub-branches of this 
great institution have spread all over the 
globe, and Sri Ramakrishna Deva adorns 
these Madis as the Presiding Deity. 
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:4 

arR*T5flsPT ^ anrcT?^ f|ciTJT t iisl?ii 

iT^firsfq- 5 ’^5jrt>T*rJTrf^criT i 

^ 4T6?T*i?ft q^JiTrinT- iiy,^ii 


(?“) 

«ftTTJr?5ijr^q?jT «ftTErr'?:?TTTftiT. i 

Mqrri^qFcT^: ?rqt- ll!t^ll 

f^ffqfqfrr^FT^ g;qt‘q?5TT?rrr^sr i 

f^rciTcTiTmqTfcft iii^vn 

^rr^ ^v^■K ^rfq TrJTf^'^ i 

anfsHTTJt; =q rrq't: ?Tqf«T qorifrfq ^|q|; \\'W\ 

arnTT^f^^wm i 

^rqf^cTR^^q- % fpr: lU^II 

^rt^qrq^rFT^ i 

«F’j^R?r^'Jr?q Jnft W'K'^W 

^5frqj^qrT*T I 

srm TT ifir ?r«rr »(fr*rr ii!C*;ii 


51. The ideal of this monastic Order, the 
Swami (Vivekananda) has made clear in 
the motto. ‘For one's own spiritual liber- 
Uion and the good of the world' 

52. The symbol of this Math depicts the 
harmonious union of the four Yogas and 
the Swan in their midst denotes the divine 
Supreme Atman (to be realized through 
the Yogas). 

X 


53. Sri Saradamani is the Divine-Power 
(Sakti'consort) of Sri Ramakrishna Deva 
and the group of monks consisting of Vivek¬ 
ananda and others form their sixteen eternal 
companions (Par^das). 

54. In the firmament of universal religion, 
they two (Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada 
Devi) shine like the sun and the moon, sur¬ 
rounded by their disciples and devotees like 
unto stars. 

55. I bow down repeatedly to Sri Sarada 
Devi, the Holy Mother, and Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, the world-teacher and to all those 
who have taken refuge in them. 

56. To Sri Ramakrishna, the embodiment 
of all religions, who showers on all Supreme 
Knowledge and bliss, and who combines i*-' 
Himself all die previous incarnations, I off^ 
my salutations. 

57. To Sri Sarada Devi, the form of the 
Universal Mother, who removes all imper- 
fections, whose heart is filled with the milk 
of compassion for all beings, I offer m) 
salutations repeatedly. 

58. 1 always bow down with devotion tc 
Vivekananda, the Lord of the Yogis, whe 
brings good to all mankind, for the attain¬ 
ment of the objKtive of Supreme Blisi 
(Mukhya-lnanibz), 
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5raT35!=^ fs?rf?r?w i 

^ ^ 5 wun 


^ qsff?! ^ ?5N «i^r =sr «i^irTf?^: i 

cJRRT 51>r^ ^rqrfJTW^ 11^0 II 



59. In the month of A 5 adha on the Guni- 
Purnima day (the full-moon day dedicated 
to the Guru), in the Saka-year nineteen 
hundred (20th July 1978), this brief hymn 
on Vivekananda (Laghu-Vive/ainandam 
in Sanskrit) was composed as a homage to 
ray worthy Guru (Swami Virajananda, an 
eminent disciple of Vivekananda). 

60. Those who recite this hymn full of 
faith and devotion will ever attain success 
(in spiritual life) and welfare, giving up all 
faint-heartedness. 

Let this hymn be an offering unto Vivek¬ 
ananda ever conjoined with Sri Sarada- 
Ramakrishna 


The Ijumps that Vivekananda Lighted 


SWAMI ATMAXANDA 

SWAMI MUKIINATHANANDA 


Srimat Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj 
once told one of his disciples, Tt is a rare 
good fortune to serve and be in the com¬ 
pany of great soul like Atmananda.’^ Swami 
Bobhananda, an eminent disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda, wiote from New York in 
1950: 

S^vami Atmananda was one among the chiet 
sannyasin disciples of Swami Vivekananda It 
will not be improper to say that he was the 
foremost in renunciation, forbearance and 
dispassion. He had a sweet tongue and a quiet 
nature.... His holy life remains as a glowing 
example before us. It is like the polestar to 
those who tread the path of religion. On going 


i« Karunananda, Swami, ‘Brahmalin Swami 
Atmananda’, Udbodhan, Agrahayaij. 1330 B.S., 
p. 642. 


through the biogiaphi of Swami Aimananda the 
reader will feel blessed and gratified .i 

Let US, then, study the life of such an 
illustrious personage and see for ourselves 
the truth of the above statements. 

Swami Atmananda’s earlier name was 
Govinda Chandra Shukul. He was born in 
a pious Brahmin family around 1868. His 
ancestral home was in the district of Puraea 
in Bihar. Perhaps the family’s original sur- 
name was ‘Shukla’ which later on became 
modified into Shukul. His grandfather. Sri 
Yugal Kishore Shukul. moved to the district 
of Malda in North Bengal and settled there. 
Yugal Kishore had two sons : Guniprasad 
and Durgaprasad. Govinda was the eldest 

2* Bodhananda. Swami, ‘Swami Atmananda’. 
Udbodhan. Asad. 1357 B.S., p. 320-21. 
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son of Durgaprasad. Durgaprasad built a 
house in Devipur* village of Malda district 
where Govinda was bom. 

Govinda was brou^t up under the care 
of his uncle, Guruprasad, a devout Brahmin 
who was the chief priest in the temple of 
the king of Chanchal in Malda district. 
Daily worship of the Goddess Annapurna 
and Govindaji was performed in the 
temple. Guruprasad kept his nephew 
Govinda near him and took charge of his 
training and education. Hindi was his 
mother tongue but he could speak Bengali 
fluently, though with a Hindi accent. 
Govinda used to assist his uncle in worship ; 
Guruprasad taught him religious rites and 
encouraged him to study holy books. Under 
the able guidance of his pious uncle. 
Govinda grew up acquiring all-round dis¬ 
tinction. He was possessed of a sharp intel¬ 
lect, sweet behaviour and a contemplative 
temperament. The king of Chanchal became 
fascinated by this bright young boy. and 
came forward to bear all his educational ex¬ 
penses. Govinda passed the Entrance 
Examination in 1890 from the local high 
school. He was awarded a Government 
scholarship for his brdliant success. In 
accordance with the then prevalent custom 
of child-marriage, Govinda was married at 
an early age. 

Govinda moved to Calcutta for higher 
studies and got admitted into Ripon College. 
It was here that he came into close contact 
with a group of fellow students who later 
on became the disciples of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. They were Sudhir Chandra Chakra- 
varty, Kalikrishna Bose, Khagendra Nath 
Chatterjee, Haripada Chatterjee, and Sushil 
Chandra Chakravarty, who later on took 


3- Abjajananda, .Swami. Swamifir PadapiSnie 
(Bengali) (Belur Maih: Saradapitha, 1964) 

p. 142. 

However, according to Swami Jagadiswarananda, 
Govmda's parental village was Harischandrapur 
in Malda district. V'de: Udbodhan, Bhndra, 
1356 B. S.. p 426. 


holy orders to become Swamis Shuddh- 
ananda, Virajananda, Vimalananda, Bodh- 
ananda and Prakashananda respectively.^ 
All except Sudhir were students of Ripon 
College where Sn Mahendra Nath Gupta 
or ‘M’, the celebrated recorder of the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, was a professor 
at that time. Thus the group came to know 
about the wonderful life and teachings of 
Sn Ramakrishna and in addition, became 
acquainted with his lay as well as monastic 
disciples. Sometimes they would make a 
trip to Dakshineswar and spend long hours 
in meditation there. At other times they 
would visit Kankurgachhi and hear about 
Sri Ramakrishna from Rama Chandra Dutta, 
a prominent householder disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. They also met Manmohan 
Mura, Girish Chandra Ghosh and other lay 
devotees of the Master. But it was ‘M’ who 
directed them to visit Baranagorc monastery, 
meet the Sannyasin disciples of the Master 
and imbibe their blazing spirit of renunci¬ 
ation As the group started frequenting the 
Baranagore Math, they were ama/ed to see 
the austere life led by the Master's disciples 
and their intense longing for God realization. 

In the meantime Govinda passed the F.A. 
(First Arts) Examination with distinction 
and joined the B.A. course of the same 
college However his mind was becoming 
more and more restless for realizing God 
in this very life. He met the Holy Mother, 
Sri Sarada Devi, at Jayrambati and prayed 
to her with a sincere heart. The Holy 
Mother blessed him with initiation which 
opened a new chapter in his spiritual life. 
He would spend most of his time in japa. 
meditation and holy discussions. Around 
this time he moved to the house of one of 
his dear friends, Khagen (later Swami 
Vimalananda). He also started coaching a 
few school students free of charge. In 

4- Gambhirananda. Swami. Hi.slorv of the 
Raniakn,\hm Math and Mnsion, (Calcutta 
Advaita Ashiama, 1957) p 68. 
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order to intensify his spiritual quest he used 
to go to Dak^ineswar temple and stay 
there for a few days, as advised by Swami 
Trigunaltitananda, a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He would beg his food from 
the Kali Temple and spend the whole day 
in divine contemplation At this time the 
Math at Baranagore was shifted to Alam- 
bazar. Govinda would occasionally visit the 
Alambazar Math for spiritual guidance and 
inspiration. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
encouraged him very much and finally 
instructed him to permanently slay in the 
Math. Accordingly, Govinda joined the 
Alambazar Math in 18Q6 
This news soon reached Govinda’s home. 
His relations tried Iheir best to bring him 
back home, but to no avail At last they 
approached the rajah of Chanchal and 
sought his help. The rajah sent a letter to 
Govinda at Alambazar Main requesting him 
to come immediately to Chanchal at least 
for a couple of days to help him out of some 
urgent personal problem concerning his 
estate. Since Govinda had had his educa¬ 
tion with the financial assistance provided 
by the rajah, he was ever grateful to the 
latter. So he at once responded to the 
rajah's call and rushed to his help without 
suspecting anything. But the rajah did not 
even mention anything about his personal 
problems. Instead he started advising him 
not to renounce the world He reminded 
Govinda of his duties towards his family, 
and elaborated the sad consequences if he 
failed to perform them. Govinda soon 
understood the whole trick Filled as he 
was with an intense longing to realize God, 
he was not in a position to appreciate all 
these counsels. Then his weeping young 
wife, Brahmamayi Devi, was brought to his 
presence, but he remained unaffected. At 
last the rajah became very angry, and using 
harsh words he threatened to imprison him. 
Fearless as he always was, Govinda did not 
enter into any quarrel but quietly fled from 
the palace at the dead of night and returned 


straight to the Alambazar Math. Neverthe¬ 
less, he arranged to get his wife initiated by 
the Holy Mother. Brahmamayi Devi lived 
long and led a pure life devoted to prayer, 
worship and other devotional practices. 

Govinda had a weak physique from his 
childhood, and used to sulfer now and then 
from dyspepsia. This made him think that 
his body was unfit for intense spiritual 
practices. He therefore resolved to dedicate 
his ‘worthless body’ to a great cause so that 
he might be endowed with a belter body 
in the future birth. Thus at Alambazar 
Math Govinda zealously participated in the 
varioul activities of the monastery besides 
his regular spiritual practices. Since most 
of the inmates were senior to him he had to 
obey the orders of all; on the other hand, 
he had none to command He thus learned 
self-reliance which became so deep-rooted 
that he never allowed anybody to do any 
personal service to him throughout his life, 
Swami Ramakrishnananda used to manage 
all the affairs of the Math at that time. He 
was specially affectionate to young Govinda 
who in turn was very eager to assist him. 
In later years Govinda would speak about 
the rigorous training given by Swami Rama¬ 
krishnananda : ‘We did not wear our clothes 
loose as you do nowadays. We had to tie 
our clothes tightly and remain alert from 
early morning till 12 noon We knew not 
when the orders would come When he 
(Ramakrishnananda) issued orders, we had 
to carry them out immediately. If there 
was the slightest delay or imperfection, he 
would not spare us.’’' It was owing to this 
training under Swami Ramakrishnananda 
that Govinda attained precision in every 
action. 

It was the year 1897. After preaching 
Vedanta in the West Swami|i relumed to 
Calcutta and stayed at the Alambazar Math. 
This created a great stir among the inmates 

5. Jagadiswarananda. Swami, ‘Swami Atm- 
ananda-ir. Vdbodhan. Kartik. 1356 BS.. p 533. 
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of the Math. In those days Govinda used 
to be addressed by others as 'Shukul 
M^ashay’ or simply ‘Shukul*. One day 
Swamiji called him and suddenly asked, 
‘Hallo, Shukul. have you come here to be¬ 
come a monk ?’ Govinda replied at once. 
‘Sir, I have neither a strong body nor a fit 
mind to become a monk. If I can sacrifice 
this rotten body and mind in your service 
then. I believe, I shall obtain a better body 
and mind in the next birth. 1 have" come 
here only with this faith.’* Highly pleased 
with this frank answer, Swamiji exclaimed. 
‘That’s right.’ Later Shukul Maharaj used 
to narrate this incident saying. ‘So emphati¬ 
cally did Swamiji utter fte words “that’s 
right” a couple of times that they still ring 
in my ears.’ Shortly after this Swamiji 
blessed Govinda and another Brahmacharin 
with sannyasa initiation. Govinda’s new 
name was Swami Atmananda while the 
other person was named Swami 
Kalyanananda. 

Atmananda now had the blessed privilege 
to be with his Guru. He learnt from 
Swamiji not only the secrets of the 
spiritual world but also the details of con¬ 
duct-how to walk, talk, dress and so on. 
One day Swamiji was singing devotional 
songs. Suddenly he told Atmananda, 
‘Shukul, play on the tabla.' Shukul nervously 
replied, ‘1 do not know how to play on the 
tahla.’ Swamiji admonished him lovingly : 
‘Strange, you don’t know! Come, I shall 
teach you.’^ Atmananda started taking les¬ 
sons on the tabla from his Guru and soon 
became an expert tahla player. Later on 
when Swamiji sang, he accompanied him at 
the tahla on several occasions. He learnt to 
play the pakhoaj also. He could not sing 
very well but loved to hear devotional 
songs. 

Swami Atmananda had an unflinching 
devotion towards Swamiji for whom he was 

6- Swanufii Padaprante, p 147. 

7. ibid, p. 150. 


prepared to sacrifice everything. Swami 
Shuddhananda has related an interesting 
incident: ‘He (Atmananda) was a vegetar¬ 
ian from his boyhood. One day in order 
to test his firmness in this principle. Swamiji 
gave him a fish curry to eat. As he had a 
profound respect for his Guru he was about 
to eat it, notwithstanding his inborn aver¬ 
sion to it, when he was dissuaded from do¬ 
ing so by Swamiji himself.’* Another day 
Swamiji laid some imaginary charges against 
himself and asked Atmananda, ‘Will you 
still regard me as your guru ?’ The disciple 
replied without hesitation. ‘You may say or 
do whatever you like, but you will remain 
for ever my all in all.’ In his later life 
Atmananda used to say, ‘The most precious 
treasure of a monk’s life is his faith in the 
words of his guru and the scriptures. Again, 
out of the two, faith in the guru’s words is 
more important.’ Regarding Swamiji he 
used to remark, ‘Such a great dedrya 
(teacher) was never born before.’ 

Swamiji won the hearts of his disciples 
through his infinite love. An anecdote 
revealing Swamiji’s deep concern for their 
welfare was told by Atmananda ; 

Swamiji made a rule that the monks should have 
no personal belongings Therefore we used to 
give everything we had or received to the Math. 
After returning from Rishikesh I had with me 
only a water pot and a blanket which also I 
handed over to the Math cellarer . Soon after 
this 1 fell ill. I had no warm clothing to cover 
myself Nobody noticed this except Swamiji. 
He said with regret, T made the rule, that is why 
they have handed over to the Math whatever 
they had Now nobody is looking after them. 
How strange!* Then Swamiji himself brought a 
good blanket and a pillow and spread them on 
my bed with his own hands. Since then he 
forbade us to give away the essential articles.9 

Once Swamiji asked his young disciples, 
‘Out of devotion, knowledge, work and 

«• The Late Srimat Swami Atmananda’, 
Prabuddha Bharata, November 1923, p. 434. 

8- Padaprante, p. 168. 
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meditation, in which subject will you take 
honours ?’ Somebody selected devotion, 
another wanted double honours in knowl¬ 
edge and devotion, a third preferred triple 
honours in devotion, knowledge and action. 
Thus it went on while Shukul Maharaj kept 
quiet with his characteristic gravity. When 
a brother disciple repeated the question to 
him, Swaniiji himself answered on his be¬ 
half, ‘He is good in all the four.’^” How 
appropriate this epithet was will be clear if 
we analyze the various aspects of Atm- 
ananda’s life. 

It has already been mentioned that Atm- 
ananda had a contemplative temperament 
and hence meditation had a natural attrac- 
tion for him. He went to Vrindavan for a 
few days and lived a life of solitude and 
contemplation, going out only to beg his 
food. During this period Swami Tuii>- 
ananda, then staying in Almora, wrote many 
encouraging letters to ‘.Shukul Mahashay’ as 
he addressed Atmananda. A glimpse of his 
meditative mood may be obtained from the 
following incident. Once he performed 
cdturmasyii^^ in Bhuvaneswar. Swami 
Karunananda was then attending on him. 
The present Math there had not yet been 
established. They used to stay in a cottage 
in the garden-house of a devotee. One day 
when Atmananda was absorbed in medita¬ 
tion a huge snake entered the room. Karun- 
ananda became frightened and i^outed to 
him repeatedly. Atmananda just opened 
his eyes only to return to his meditation. 
The snake quietly went out of the room 
through the window. A similar occurrence 
illustrating his extraordinary absorption will 
be presented later. 

Atmananda was very efficient in the field 
of work as well, and whenever a situation 
demanded it he plunged into action v/ith- 

lo- ‘Swami Atmananda-I’, UtlhmllKin, Bhidia, 
1356 B. S. p. 432. 

It- Leading a contemplative life in one place 
for four consecutive months usually during the 
rainy season, 


out the least hesitation. For some time he 
helped Trigunatitanandaji in the publica¬ 
tion of the Bengali journal, Udbodhan. In 
1899. when the whole city of Calcutta was 
reeling under the plague epidemic. Atm¬ 
ananda rendered memorable service in the 
relief work organized by Swamiji himself. 
Along with Sister Nivedita, Atmananda very 
ably assisted Swami Sadananda who was in 
charge of the relief operation. Again to¬ 
wards the end of 1900 or in the beginning 
of 1901, Atmananda was sent to Kishengarh 
to help Swami Kalyanananda in the work 
of drought relief. Atmananda would very 
lovingly perform all these kinds of work in 
the spirit of service of God in man as 
preached by Swamiji. He never shrank from 
any work entrusted to him even if it 
involved a lot of manual labour. For 
instance, in his early days at the Belur Math 
he would knead several kilos of wheat Hour 
single-handed and prepare chapatis for all 
the inmates. 

Hi'v devotion to God was of the highest 
order. He would actually feel the living 
prc.sence of God in the image of worhsip. 
Besides, he was quite an adept in ritualistic 
worship also. For a long time he performed 
worship in the main shrine of Belur Math. 
He was specially trained for this by Swami 
Premananda himself. His worship was 
worth seeing, but he remained as humble 
as ever. If someone praised his mode of 
worship, he would at once reply, ‘What do 
1 know about the worship of the Master? 
One of his direct disciples dragged me here 
and made me sit on this seat. That is why 
I am carrying on the worship. It is 
extremely difficult to perform the worship 
of the Master.’ On days of special festivals 
Atmananda used to be the pujdri (worship¬ 
per) and Shuddhananda the tantradharak 
(reader). People used to flock to witness 
the worship performed by such a wonder¬ 
ful pair But Atmananda would jocularly say, 
‘What do we know of worship ? The 
piijari is lame and the tantrodhntxik is blind. 
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It was a grand sight when Shashi Maharaj 
or Baburam Maharaj performed the wor¬ 
ship. Those who used to witness their 
worship would be filled with devotion. Ah, 
it is so beneficial to witness such worsbip.’^^ 
He used to consider the worship of the 
Master to be a very sacred work. If a monk 
or Brahmachari engaged in the worship of 
the Master came to offer salutation to him. 
he would forbid him saying, ‘How fortunate 
you are! You have got the privilege of 
serving the Master. The hands with which 
you worship and serve the Master should 
not touch the feet of human beings.' Once 
being asked how to do the ritualistic worship 
he explained, ‘Worship means service. It 
is to bathe, feed and adorn the Deity with 
flowers, garlands etc., knowing for certain 
that He or She is really present.’ Shukul 
Maharaj would be extremely angry if he 
found anyone chatting while performing the 
worship or while doing any other work in 
the shrine. He remonstrated against mak¬ 
ing any noise near the shrine after the Deity 
is put to bed at night. 

Atmananda was a master in the path of 
knowledge as well. He realized the truth 
of the scriptures in his own life. Besides, 
he had a profound knowledge in Sanskrit 
grammar and Bengali literature His ex¬ 
position of the Gita, the Vedanta-Sutras 
and the Upanisads would be not only schol¬ 
arly but also inspiring. That was why he 
was asked by Swamiji himself to take 
scriptural classes for the inmates of the 
Math. 

Thus we find that Atmananda’s life was 
a true reflection of that of his guru—a har¬ 
monious combination of knowledge, devo¬ 
tion, work and contemplation. This was 
crowned with his deep love towards his guru. 
When Swamiji passed away on the fourth 
July 1902, Atmananda became overwhelmed 
with grief. About the condition of his mind 
at that time he later said : ‘After the demise 

PadaprSnte, p. 158 


of Swamiji 1 lost the desire to remain in this 
world. Let the body remain or perish— 
with this resolve 1 used to wander about 
hither and thither without caring for food 
or sleep. I would not enter my room, nor 
did I feel like talking to anyone. The ques¬ 
tion of food etc. did not rise in my mind 
at all.’^^ Swami Shuddhananda has 
described Atmananda's life during this 
period as follows : ‘After the mahdsamddhi 
of Swamiji he, with another monk of the 
Order, used to besmear his body with ashes 
and pass his time mostly m contemplation 
and meditation in a thatched shed, got up 
somewhere close to the present memorial 
temple of his master. Even the night he 
used to pass there, only coming to the Math 
to take his midday meal and also to attend 
the Vedanta class conducted by Swami 
Saradananda. As for his supper, someone 
of us would carry a few chapatis for him 
and leave them at his place.''* Afterwards 
at the request of several monks of the 
Order he agreed to stay in the Math build¬ 
ing. But it took a long time before he could 
resume his normal activities. 

Even after the decease of Swamiji Atm¬ 
ananda felt his presence One day he dis¬ 
closed. ‘... 1 directly perceived Swamiji 
the other day. He who is the creator, pre¬ 
server and destroyer was standing before 
me ... ’ He would always keep his bed 
clean and tidy with a nice sheet spread on 
it throughout the day, although he used it 
only at night. On being asked the reason 
for this he said, ‘Occasionally Swamijii used 
to lie down on my bed at Belur Math, 
After his passing away one day I saw in 
a dream that he was laying in my bed. 
Since then I always keep the bed ready, for 
T know not when he would come again.’’" 

On the 7th of May 1903 Atmananda was 


13- ibid. p. 151-52. 

Prabuddha Bhaiata, November 1923. p 414. 
15* PadaprBnte, p 149, 
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elected a Trustee of the Belur Math.^'^ In 
1904 he went to Madras at the urgent 
request of Shashi Maharaj (Swami Rama- 
krishnananda) who was then spreading the 
message of the Master and Swamiji 
not only in Madras but also in 
many other parts of South India. Under 
the guidance of Shashi Maharaj an 
Ashrama had been established by a group 
of sincere and enthusiastic devotees at 
Bangalore. But it was becoming dihicult 
for him to manage the activities of both 
Madras and Bangalore Centres. Now he 
asked Atmananda to take charge of the 
work in Bangalore. Thus Atmananda be¬ 
came the first resident Swami of the 
Bangalore Ashrama. 

He conducted regular elasses m a rented building 
and was for a time assisted bv Swanns Vimal- 
ananda and Bodhananda. He was at Bangalore for 
nearly six years and kept going the work of the 
centre against many odds. He built the present 
handsome Ashrama by collecting subscriptions. 
He spoke little in public, but yet exerted a 
tremendous mnuence by the life he lived He is 
.still lemembered there for his childlike simplicity, 
unobtrusive piety, stern renunciation and over¬ 
flowing love lor the rich and the poor alike it 

His speeches, though small m number, 
were simple in language, direct in approach 
and rich in spiritual content, as the follow¬ 
ing extract from a speech of his on ‘How to 
Realize God’ will show ; 

As the rays of the sun converged into a locus 
through a lens reveals everything when projected 
into the darkest corner, so the mind of man when 
collected and gathered together becomes so 
powerful that in whatever direction wc may 
throw it, everything will reveal its secrets by its 
illumining power. With such a concentrated 
mind we can realize the highest truth, God 
Himself. It IS true God is in everything b.jt still 
we do not see Him or feel His presence. Why, 
because we have not realized Him withm our¬ 
selves, we have not taken the proper chamnel 

16- History of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, p. 180. 

17- Prabuddha Bharata, November 1923, p. 435. 


to reach Him. There are so many lanterns, 
some made of stone, some of wood, some of 
mud, some of coloured glass. Though a flame 
IS burning in everyone of them we do not see 
It, because the light is so obscured and coloured 
in coming through thick material covers. The 
proper way will be to take advantage of the 
natural apertuie and have a peep at the light 
within, and this aperture is one's own self, 
wherein we And the highest manitestation ot 
intelligence We can easily find out the source 
of the light which shines within by introspection 
by throwing our mind inward and searching 
It out 16 

Swumi Saradananda. the then General 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Order 
requested Atmananda to go to the United 
States to preach Vedanta. He even sent a 
telegram to Bangalore in this regard. 
Atmananda came to Belur Math in 
obedience to it, but he humbly exprsesed 
his unwillingness to go to any foreign 
country. He was then sent back to Bangal. 
ore where he intensified his work. His 
exalted life and luminous expositions 
created a great enthusiasm in and around the 
city. Unfortunately his health, which was 
never very good, broke down under the 
strain of six years of pioneering work. He 
was forced to take rest, and so left Banga¬ 
lore in the year 1909. The Holy Mother 
Sri Sarada Devi paid a visit to Rameswaram 
and two or three other holy places in South 
India in 1910 for which all arrangements 
were made by Shashi Maharaj. Atmananda 
had the privilege of travelling with the Holy 
Mother, and returned to Belur Math along 
with her. 

The life ol Atmananda at the Belur Math 
was a model for the young inmates. Even 
the senior monks used to encourage the 
novices to associate themselves with Atm- 
ananda and imbibe his noble qualities. One 
day a few Brahmacharins who had recently 
joined the Order were gossiping and mak- 

16. Atmananda. Swami, ‘How to Realize 
God' in Brahmavadin (Madras) June 1904, 
p 431, 436-7. 
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ing merry when Premanandaji arrived 
there. He affectionately rebuked them. 
‘When you have joined the Math you should 
seek the company of Shukul Mahashay and 
talk to him. You will be immensely bene¬ 
fited. Don’t waste time in vain.’ Once Prem¬ 
anandaji was absent from the Math for a 
few days. During that period Atmananda 
was made to take charge of the Math. He 
was a very strict disciplinarian. Nothing 
escaped his alert eyes. One day several 
lady devotees entered the monks* quarters. 
Shukul Maharaj became extremely annoyed 
and scolded the person who had let them 
in, ‘You have done a grievous offence to¬ 
day, you have violated a Math rule.’ 

Atmananda used to take every care to 
guide the lives of his young brethren. Once 
he told the young monks. ‘Forget the past 
life completely Think as if you are born 
anew in the Math. Read the Sannyasa 
numtras repeatedly and keep its meaning 
alive in your minds. Why should a 
Sannyasin go home? Though there is a 
custom that a Sannyasin should visit his 
home once after twelve years, it is not 
applicable to all. Look at Hari Maharaj. 
The health of a continent monk may break 
down but his will never gets distorted. It 
is only due to the lack of self-control that 
the eyes get sunk.’^® 

In order to keep the spini of renunciation 
ablaze among the novicei', he used to in¬ 
struct them, ‘Don't write letters home. If 
you receive any letter from there, tear it 
up without reading. However, if your 
mother is alive, you may write to her and 
read her letters.’ He used to stress that 
everyone should read the Rule of the Math 
(framed by Swami Vivekananda) everyday 
Once he told a monk, ‘Memorize the Math 
rules and, wherever you are, read them 
now and then together with all the inmates 
of the Ashrama.*®® On being asked to sug- 

J9* Udbodhan. 1356 B. S., p. 430. 

20- ibid. p. 529. 


gest the most essential books to be read by 
members of the Order, he answered, ‘At 
least the Math rules, the two ardtrika 
hymns (sung at the vesper service), the 
East and the West (a small book written by 
Swami Vivekananda) and the Gita.’®^ 
Shukul Maharaj used to urge the young 
monks to take special care of the monastic 
buildings and land, which were mostly 
acquired through the personal labour of 
Swami Vivekananda. He used to narrate 
the following touching incident: 

One da> some one was recklessly driving a nail 
into the wall of the newly erected Math building 
Swamiji remarked, ‘He is as it were hitting the 
nail on my person I had to give an ounce of 
blood from my body for every brick of this 
house.'az 

Atmananda cherished a very high regard 
for all the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna. If anyone passed a derogatory 
remark about them, he would become so 
excited that he could not control himself 
for quite sometime. He used to tell the 
monks of the Order, ‘They are a part and 
parcel of the Master. To criticize them is 
to criticize the Master himself.’^’ 

He was ready to give up even his life at 
the behest of Swami Brahmananda whom he 
considered no other than Sri Ramakrishna 
himself Once he said. ‘One cannot under¬ 
stand Maharaj (Brahmanandaji) unless one 
is highly spiritual. That is. Maharaj dwells 
at such a high level of the spiritual realm 
that ordinary minds cannot grasp him.’** 
Maharaj once presented him a chaddar 
(shawl) which he never used but very care¬ 
fully kept with him throughout his life. 

He showed equal respect to Swami 
Saradananda, the first General Secretary of 
the Order. Once while Swami Saradananda 

21- ibid, p 432. 

ibid. p. 531. 

23- ibid, p.433 
a*, ibid. p. 529. 
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was Staying- at the Banaras Advaita 
Ashrama, a few Brahniacharins approached 
him with a prayer for Sannyasa initiation. 
Several monks including Atmananda were 
also present there. Saradanandaji advised 
them to seek permission from Shukul 
Maharaj, and told them that if the latter 
permitted, he would have no objection. As 
soon as Atmananda heard this he stood up 
and addressed Swami Saradananda with 
folded palms, ‘Maharaj, if you only touch 
their heads they will be liberated. Do kindly 
initiate them into Sannyasa according to 
your wish; we have no voice in this matter. 
If they receive your grace they will be for¬ 
tunate. Their lives will be blessed through 
your grace. What shall we say in this 
matter?’ With these words he fell flat at 
the feet of Swami Saradananda and then 
quickly left the placed’ 

Atmananda considered the words of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s direct disciples to be infal¬ 
lible. Once a young man asked him, ‘Swami 
Vivekananda said that there would be a 
separate Math for women Where is it?’ 
Shukul Maharaj firmly replied, ‘Not even a 
single word of Siva will prove false. What¬ 
ever has been said by him will come true 
in due course. Swamiji has not used a 
single word in vain. Not even a comma 
can be deleted from his saying^..’-" Regard¬ 
ing the tremendous power of Swami Vivek- 
ananda's message, he wrote: ‘His message 
was the message of awakening—a message 
to shatter the sleep of delusion. On hear¬ 
ing his words he who is lying down will get 
up ; he who is sitting will like to stand up, 
and he who is standing will feel like 
running.’^"^ 

Atmananda was never tired of taking 
classes on the teachings of Swamiji. He 
himself went through the Complete Works 

25. Padaprante, p. 179-80. 

26- Vdbodhan, 1356 B. S, p. 529 The Sarada 
Math for women came into be ng in 1954. 

2.7. *Swamijir SannidhSne: Swami Atmananda’, 
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of Swami Vivekananda twenty-four times!“ 
Moreover, it was no casual reading. He 
regarded the words of Swamiji as mantras, 
and would meditate on them in order to 
realize their inner meaning. One day some¬ 
one was rapidly reading a book of 
Swamiji. Atmananda remarked with 
repugnance, ‘Can anyone comprehend the 
meaning of Swamiji’s words by reading so 
much at a time? As for myself, I some¬ 
times cogitated for fifteen days to under¬ 
stand the meaning of a single word of 
Swamiji.’ On another occasion he said, 
‘Many people take pride in saying that he 
has finished reading one of Swamiji's books 
in a day. But 1 used to meditate on some 
portions of his books for three days. Then 
only his real message would be revealed. 
What will people understand by reading the 
whole book at one sitting?’ He further 
added, ‘The words of the scriptures and the 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji 
mostly deal with the deep truths of the 
subtle worlds beyond the reach of the 
senses; they are meant for meditation and 
realization, and are not to be taken 
lightly.'29 

Shukul Maharaj’s presence at the Belur 
Math created a great enthusiasm among the 
younger members. The senior monks of 
the Order, however, became alarmed at his 
indifferent health which showed no sign of 
improvement. They therefore advised- 
Atmananda to go to Sambalpur for a change. 
Swami Shuddhananda made the necessary 
arrangements for his travel. A well-known 
devotee of the Math gladly came forward 
to look after the Swami and keep him in his 
own house at Sambalpur. Accordingly Atm- 
ananda left the Math after the Durga puja 
festival in 1916. At this time his digestion 
was so poor that he had to go to the toilet 
frequently, and his diet consisted of only 
barley water. Fortunately, however, the 

as. Vdbodhan. 1356 B S, p. 431. 
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climate and water of Sambalpur suited his 
health which soon recuperated under the 
loving care of the devotee. 

The news of the improvement in Atm- 
ananda’s health brought joy to one and all. 
He also started going for a long walk every¬ 
day to the wooded hills nearby. During these 
walks he would visit a Siva temple which 
stood hidden in the woods, and meditate 
there for sometime. One evening while he 
was thus seated, a big tiger suddenly came 
in front of him. The devotee who was 
accompanying him was sitting on a stone at 
some distance. At this the devotee was 
frightened while Atmananda remained deeply 
absorbed in meditation. The tiger stared at 
the Swami, then lowered its head and 
quietly went away. The devotee now came 
to his senses. He ran to the Swami and 
requested him to leave the place immediately. 
Atmananda was so oblivious of his sur¬ 
roundings that he did not even respond for 
a long time. 

The devotees of Sambalpur soon 
became charmed with the sweet and ami¬ 
able personality of Atmananda. They were 
so impressed that they came forward with 
the proposal of starting a permanent 


Ashrama there. However, the plan did not 
materialize on account of various reasons. 
Atmananda’s exemplary life not only 
created a lasting impression on the minds 
of the devotees but also reformed several 
lost souls. Some persons who were lead¬ 
ing immoral lives turned over a new leaf 
and became pure and honest after coming 
into contact with him. For all this he be¬ 
came an object of affectionate praise of the 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. Once 
the devotee who was Atmananda’s host in 
Sambalpur went to Calcutta to pay obeis¬ 
ance to Swami Premananda who was then 
on his death-bed at Balaram Mandir. The 
great Swami lovingly enquired. ‘How is 
Shukul Mahashay?’ and added, ‘Please con¬ 
vey my salutations to him.’ When this was 
communicated to Atmananda at Sambalpur, 
he became overwhelmed with emotion. 
With tears in his eyes he repeatedly offered 
salutations to Premanandaji by touching his 
forehead with folded palms and exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘Jai Prabhu, Jai Ma, Jai Gurudev.’-*” 

{To be concluded) 

30. ib,d, p 163 


VEDANTA IN GERMANY 

KURT FRIEDRICHS 


If a German devotee asks himself when 
Vedanta in Germany began, he will come 
to realize, that it started with the Christian 
mystics. These men and women were a 
strange fold. They were neither theolo¬ 
gians nor philosophers, for what they did 
was not speculating about the why and 
wherefore of this phenomenal world but 
recording their direct experiences of the 
‘Istheit’ (Pure Being). 

At the time when Caitanya was kindl¬ 


ing the flame of siipieme Bhakti in India, 
and when Sufi mysticism was rising to its 
peak, a group of monastic and Jay men 
and women in Germany were seeking God 
through their intense love and prayer. 
Such was their burning desire that some of 
them attained a vi.sion of Him, ‘Visio Dei’. 
In beautiful, poetical language they des¬ 
cribed their experiences. One among them 
was the great woman saint of Germany 
Mechlhild of Magdeburg (1209-1299). In 
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her work ‘The Flowing Light of the 
Godhead’ she speaks about her vision of 
paradise, where all souls meet, united with 
God day and night. The saints are 
dancing, and God asks the soul to join 
them, but she refuses, and says to the 
Lord: 

1 don't like to dance unless You lead me 
If >’ou want me to dance, 

You must smg Yourself. 

Then I will jump into love. 

From love into devotion. 

From devotion into realization. 

From realization into all human hearts. 

If our modern leaders think that her 
emotions had overpowered her intellect, 
and her statements lack depth, they will 
be surprised to hear Mechtliild .say with 
aphoristic precision: 

Love without knowledge, 
is for the soul real darkness 
Knowledge without realization, 
seems to hci like torments of hell. 

All the mystics fiom Hiidegard of 
Bingen (1098-1179) to Mcchthild of Mag¬ 
deburg and from Meister Eckchart (1260- 
1329) to Jakob Boehme (1575-1624), all saw 
God, talked to Him and were happy in 
His presence. In a dualistic religion like 
Christianity this seems to be the purpose 
and goal of life, but the mystics did not 
stop there. They realized that there are 
still higher levels, and the dualism of 
subject and object gets obliterated in the 
advanced stages of mystic union with God 
‘Unio Mystica’. 

It is interesting to note that not only 
their experiences, but also their terminology 
was similar to that of the Vedic seers and 
Hindu saints. The Upanisad says: ‘He 
who knows Brahman, becomes Biahman.’ 
Meister Eckhart said: ‘To see God means, 
to see as God sees.’ Vedanta declares: 
‘If you want the Absolute, you have to 


transcend maya.’ Meister Eckhart: ‘If 
you want the kernel of a nut, you have to 
destroy the shell. If you want the Pure 
Being, you have to destroy all forms.’ 

This beautiful blossoming of spirituality 
did not, however, last long. The influence 
of clerical dogmatism and intellectual 
theology was much stronger than that of 
the small group of enlightened souls. The 
Dark Age began with endless wars in the 
name of religion, and Jakob Boehme, who 
fought a lifelong battle with the theologians, 
warned them in a prophetic manner: 
‘If you go on with your encrusted dogma 
and give people stones instead of bread, 
they will sooner or later look for other 
sources of advice and spiritual wisdom.’ 

In the middle of the 18th century, 
French orientalists translated from the 
Persian language fragments of Hindu 
philosophy under the title ‘Oupanikhat’. 
These scriptures became known also in 
Germany, and two poets of the romantic 
period, Schlegel and Tieck, made German 
translations. Both of them were well suited 
for this purpose, because they had already 
translated Cervantes and Shakespeare 
with great success. The German texts 
circulated among the intellectuals and in 
the universities. Thus Arthur Schopenh¬ 
auer (1788-1860) came to ij:now of the 
Upanisads and through them came into 
contact with Indian philosophy. In his 
main work The Wald as Will and Idea 
the influence of Vedanta is tangible. 
Schopenhauer later said about the Upani- 
.sads: ‘They have been the consolation of 
my life and will be the consolation at the 
time of my death.’ 

His great admirer was Paul Deussen, 
another great teacher of philosophy. Paul 
Deussen (1845-1919) like Schopenhauer 
was fascinated by the large treasures lying 
in Indian scriptures. He studied Sanskrit, 
became an indologist and an important 
exponent of Indian philosophy in Germany 
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and in the .West. In 1882 he published a 
book Representation of the Vedanta. 
1884 the university of Kiel, where he was 
lecturing, published a series. History of 
Philosophy in Respect to Religions, to 
which Deussen contributed a volume 
treating the philosophy of the Vedas up 
to the Upanisads. Then he became very 
busy with translations, and in 1897 
appeared his important book Sixty Upa¬ 
nisads of the Veda. In the winter of 
1892/1893 he travelled throughout India 
giving lectures in many places in English 
as well as in Sanskrit on the Vedanta 
and the other systems. His impressions of 
this tour he later described in a book 
Memories of India. 

In 1896 Paul Deussen learned that 
Swami Vivekananda had come to England, 
and invited him to visit l^iel. After a 
short slay at this university town, he 
accompanied the Swami back to London. 
We do not know much about the meeting 
of these two souls, but we may be sure 
that from Vivekananda's dynamic person¬ 
ality Deussen got a lot of inspiration, 
spiritually as well as philosophically. 1908 
he published a volume The Post-Vcdic 
Philosophy of the Indians, containing a 
detailed exposition of the six darsanas, 
especially Samkara’s Advaita Vedanta. 
1911 Deussen founded the Schopenhauer- 
Society and at the same time started giving 
lectures on ‘Elements of Metaphysics’, 
in which he tried to produce a counter¬ 
weight against the materialistic attitude of 
the natural sciences of his days. 

From Deussen up to Professor Hclmuth 
von Glasenapp. German indologists did a 
wonderful work in translation and exposi¬ 
tion. so that most of the Hindu scriptures 
including the Bhagavad-Gitd became 
available to German readers. However, all 
these achievements were on the intellectual 
side and were restricted to academic 
circles. The bread of life contained in 


Vedanta was not available to the common 
people. There was none to give spiritual 
guidance in the actual living of Vedantic 
truths. 

Wolfram Koch was living in Wiesbaden. 
He was well versed in several languages 
and had studied mysticism. He was also 
a writer and was much interested in Hindu 
philosophy. The . intellectual talks of the 
professors at the universities on theology 
and indology did not satisfy him. He 
wanted to see a living example of realiz¬ 
ation, a teacher who could harmonize daily 
lile and spirituality. Accordingly, he wrote 
to Belur Math to .send a Swami to Germany. 
He had read about Sri Ramaknshna and 
Swami Vivekananda. and was convinced 
that the time was ripe to spread the 
message of Vedanta in Germany. Belur 
Math agreed, and the choice fell on Swami 
Yatiswarananda who was then .serving as 
the president of the Ramaknshna Math, 
Madras. 

In October 1933 Swami Yatiswarananda 
arrived by ship at Genoa, where Mr. Koch 
was waiting for him, and they drove up 
by car to Wiesbaden. Mr. Koch had 
rented a house where the Swami could live 
by himsell, prepare his own food and 
create his own atmosphere. The Swami 
started his work immediately, and his first 
classes were on M’s Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Later followed classes on 
Swami Brahmananda’s Spiritual Teachings 
and readings from the* Bhagavad-Gitd. 
From the beginning of 1934 Swami 
Yatiswarananda gave a long series of talks 
on ‘The Spiritual Path’, and jn between 
continued his classes for small groups on 
Hindu scriptures. Besides these talks, 
Swami Yatiswarananda gave interviews and 
spiritual instruction to a number of sincere 
spiritual aspirants. 

This work went on without interruption 
for two years. But by 1935 the HiUer 
regime had established itself firmly, and 
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now turned against all religious sects and 
movements. Meetings had to be notified, 
and spirituality became suspect. Therefore 
Wolfram Koch decided to move to St. 
Moritz in Switzerland, where he had a house, 
‘Crusaida’. There a new Vedanta study- 
group was founded, and devotees from 
different parts of Europe started gathering 
there. But in the meantime the message 
had spread, and Swami Yatiswarananda 
had to travel a lot to see his old disciples 
in Germany and Vedanta students in 
France, Holland, Denmark and Sweden. 
He lectured at the Sorboime in Paris on 
Vedanta, and arranged for Swami Siddhe- 
swarananda’s coming to Paris in 1937, who 
established the ‘Centre Vedantique Rama- 
krichna’ there. From 1937 a journal Vedanta 
was published every three months in St. 
Moritz, in which not only the wisdom of 
the Vedas and Upanisads and other Hindu 
scriptures, but also the teachings of 
Christian and Sufi mystics found their 
place. The journal was published in 
English, but Mr. Koch and hi.s friends also 
made a German translation, which was 
sent to all devotees who did not understand 
enough English. Swami Yatiswarananda 
had said from the beginning; ‘1 have not 
enough time to learn German, so you all 
had belter learn some English.’ All the 
lectures, readings and class talks were 
preserved by some devotees, and they are 
still a treasury of spiritual inspiration. 
Through the influence of the Swami, pub¬ 
lishers in Switzerland and Germany became 
interested, and during 1936 and 1937— 
partly with the financial help of Josephine 
Macleod—Swami Vivekananda’s four 

Yogas were published in German and also 
The Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Romain Rolland’s two books The Life of 
Ramakrishna and The Life of Vivekananda. 

The political situation in Europe 
became worse and. finding that the war 
was imminent, Swami Yatiswarananda left 
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Germany and Switzerland under his British 
passport. He stayed during the summer of 
1939 in Sweden with devotees in Stock¬ 
holm, and sailed from Bergen for New 
York just a few days before World War 
II broke out. 

The German Vedantins, being without 
a Swami now, continued the work, led by 
the artist Otto Ritschl. Ritschl was an 
abstract painter, but the Nazis had forbid¬ 
den him to paint, and so he had to take a 
job with the tax-office to survive. Meetings 
and classes were going on, but the group 
became small, some dropping away, some 
killed by bombs. Nevertheless, during the 
whole War period the work never com-, 
pletely stopped. When the War was over 
in 1945, most devotees had lost all their 
property Ritschl’s studio was destroyed, 
but his library and all the records of 
Swami Yatiswarananda's teachings were 
undamaged. So the small group in 
Wiesbaden started to work again under 
very difficult conditions. There was no 
heating, no food, no transport. But it was 
a time when spirituality had its biggest 
chance to get hold of the people. As soon 
as the mail-service started working again, 
Swami Yatiswarananda, who had opened 
a Vedanta Centre at Philadelphia in the 
United States got into touch with his 
disciples in Wiesbaden. He arranged with 
his American friends and devotees to send 
food parcels and other gifts to ease the 
situation of his German followers. He 
even sent paint and brushes to Otto Ritschl 
so that he could paint again. 

In the summer of 1949 the news spread, 
that Swami Yatiswarananda on his way 
back to India would come to Wiesbaden 
to meet his old friends and disciples. They 
all gathered there and were happy to sit 
again at the feet of their guru. Hopes 
were growing that he might continue the 
work in Germany, but after travelling for 
a few months in Europe, meeting devotees 
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in Switzerland, France, Holland and 
Sweden, it became clear to him that his 
future activities should be in India. As 
he himself put it, ‘I have to water 
the tree at its roots.’ On his way to 
Sweden he had stopped twice in Hamburg 
to establish a Vedanta study group there. 
Before leaving for India he stayed for 
sometime with his Gurubhai^ Swami 
Siddheswarananda at the Vedanta Centre 
of Gretz near Paris, and advised his German 
devotees to go to Gretz as often as they 
could. Specially the Hamburg group 
remained in close contact with Swami 
Siddheswarananda and also with Swami 
Ghanananda of the London Vedanta 
Centre. When Swami Siddheswarananda 
passed away in April 1957, it was a big 
loss for the German Vedanta students, and 
for several years they had to work all by 
themselves. 

The favourable turn came in 1961, 
when Swami Ritajananda took charge of 
the Gretz Centre and started rebuilding it 
against many obstacles. He was invited 
by the German Vedanta gioups, and the 
German devotees were again streaming to 
Gretz for spiritual advice and inspiration. 
In 1965 the Vedanta Centre of Wiesbaden 
was re-opened with its own rooms and a 
library, and Swami Ritajananda came 
regularly there to give lectures and inter¬ 
views. As the publishers were still reluctant 
to take up V^anla literature, the Centre 
brought out photo-copies of the German 
translations of the lectures of Swami 
Ritajananda, Swami Siddheswarananda’s 
Meditation according to Yoga-Vedanta, 
several pamphlets of diflFerent Swamis, the 
Yoga-Vasistha, Sister Devamata’s Days 
in an Indian Monastery and the abridged 


volume of the Gospel under the German 
title Ramakrishna’s Eternal Message. In 
1978 a magazine Vedanta was started, 
which followed the example of Swami 
Yatiswarananda’s publication. There are 
now Vedanta study groups in different 
German cities, all working in the traditional 
line, and guided by Swami Yatiswarananda’s 
advice: never pull down the ideal to a 
lower level, but struggle hard to reach that 
ideal, even if it cannot be obtained at the 
moment. 

In the meantime the German publishers 
have realized, that there is a demand for 
genuine spiritual literature, and that occult 
humbug and psychic trash are not enough 
to satisfy spiritual seekers. One of the 
biggest of them published in 1981 the 
abridged Gospil under the German title 
Ramaknshna, liis Heritage^ then a revised 
edition of Samkara’s Vivekavuddmani, and 
Atma-Bo'Jha and a tract Vedanta and the 
German Speaking fVorld. In the same year 
a German devotee was happy to find a 
publisher for his new biography on Rama- 
krishna, which came out as pocket edition 
under the German title Ramaknshna, the 
Actor of the Lord. 

The work that Swami Yatiswarananda 
started in 1933 is growing and bearing fruit, 
and in these times of restlessness and 
anxiety there is an increasing demand for 
spiritual wisdom. Many people have 
realized that Vedanta makes them 'belter 
Christians, and they arc slowly learning to 
distinguish between the pseudo-teachers 
and the real teachers of mankind. Vedanta 
has become an important factor in Germany 
for all sincere lovers of Truth and spiritual 
aspirants. 
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BE PROUD YOU ARE A HINDU : by of, and what he ought not to be. But the aun 
O. M. Jagtiani. Published by G. M. Jagtiani, of Jagtiani is to inspire more than to inform, 
D/22i Self-Help Housing Society, St. Francis and he does it with irresistible force. In a message 
Road, Vile Parle (W), Boinbay-400 056. 1982 to the author, Swami Ranganathanandaji states, 

(Third Edition). Pp. 22. Rs. 3. T know that your intentions are pure and lofty 

This booklet is intended to arouse and awaken actions proceed from a deep devotion to 

Hindus and create in them a legitimate pride in universal personality and teachings of Swami 
their culture and hentage. The value of the book Vivekananda.’ These qualities of the author 
would have been greater if the author had clearly probably explain the remarkable success that this 
listed the basic principles of Hindu spirituality book has achieved in a short Ume. 

and the foundation-stones of Hindu culture. For 

a Hindu should know what he ought to be proud S.B. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEV ASHRAM, 
LUCKNOW 

Report: for 1979-1981 

Religious and lulUiral Da.ly puja and 
aratrika were held in the Ashrama shrine, 
Ramanam and Sh>unianam sankirtans were held 
on Ekadasi and on fullmoon and newmoon days. 
Discourses and lectures on Gita s^ere held on 
Sundays Birthdays ol Sn Ramakrishna, Holv 
Mother and Swami Vivekananda were celebrated 
with special worship, prasada distribution and 
feeding of the poor. Durga pfiji was performed 
in the image and other religious festivals were 
httinglv observed. 

Edmational. The Sevashrania conducts a 
16,538 books. The textbook section of the library 
public library and a tree rcadingroom which 
received 11 dailies and 82 periodicals. It had 
proved helpful to the students, and the children's 
section continued to provide needed service to 
youngsters. 

Scholarships and pecuniary help given to 
deserving students and needy people amounted 
to Rs. 29.772/- during the period under review. 

Medical: The Vivekananda Polyclinic, 

opened in 1970, has become a prom nent medical 
centre of its kind in the whole state of U.P. It 
has given a new lead in placing emphasis on 
domiciliary treatment m the outpatient depart¬ 
ments. a system more cuited to the Indian economy. 
The outpatient departments remain open for 
eight hours on all working days, providing 
facilities for radiological, pathological and 
other tests. Treatment by specialists is also 
available for outpatients and even detailed 
medical records are maintained. This system has 
reduced the pressure for indoor beds, of which 
there are 100 for those who really need 
hospitalization. 

Private practice by medical and other per¬ 


sonnel oi the Polyclinic is strictly prohibited. 
Medicines arc supplied to the patients at minimal 
rates, and charges ior pathological. X-ray and 
other tests arc also minimal. Fiee treatment is 
given to the needy and the poor and at 
subsidized rates ior the people who can afford to 
pay Well-to-do indoor patients desiring private 
wards have to pay somewhat higher charges. 
Anti-T B. and medicines and injections for 
leprosy were supplied free to the patients con¬ 
cerned. 

The iollowing sections were functioning in the 
Polyclinic during the period: Tubercular Chest 
Diseases; Non-Tubcrcular Chest Diseases; 
General Medicines, including Gastro-Intestinal 
Diseases; Pacdiatiics; General Surgery; Ear 
Nose Throat; Oithopacdics ; Pathology including 
Biochemistry; Radiology; Physical Medicines, 
including Physiotherapy and Medical Gymnastic; 
Gynaecology ; Maternity ; Dentistry including 
Dental Prosthesis ; Ophthalmology ; Homeopathy ; 
Leprosy; Social Welfare and Patient Guide; 
Medical Records; Blood Transfusion Unit; 
Ayuivcdic. 

The total number of outpatients treated wa.s 
20.40,187; total number of admission in the 
indoor department was 9,187. 

Future Plans- The Polyclinic is greately 
handicapped on account of the acute shortage 
of trained nursing personnel. The proposal to 
start a General Nur.ing Training Centre in the 
Polyclinic has been under consideration. A 
round-the-clock Emergency Service Unit and an 
Intensive Coronory care Unit are proposed to 
be started at an early date for treating cardiac 
cases 

It has been decided to shift the present 
monastery', shrine and library to an adjacent site 
and convert the vacated building into polyclmic 
staff quarters. Donations to the Ashrama and 
the hospital will be thankfully accepted. 
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The Rishi of Bhootkm-yafna 


The passing away of Vinoba Bhave marks the end of an epoch in the 
history of India that began with Gandhiji’s entry into politics and culminated 
in the attainment of freedom by the nation through non-violent means. Gandhiji 
had several followers and countless admirers. Among them the only person 
who tried to live the Gandhian philosophy of life to perfection was Vinobaji. 

What is the Gandhian philosophy of Hife? Gandhiji had set himself two 
practical goals: the termination of the British Raj and the welfare of all 
(Sarvodaya). Many of those who followed Gandhiji were interested only in the 
freedom struggle. A few of course gave at least equal importance to Sarvodaya. 
but understood it as a socio-economic problem which could be solved by apply¬ 
ing what is nowadays called Gandhian economics in politics. What most people 
overlooked was the fact that Gandhiji's practical ideals were based on one 
foundational philosophy of life, namely. Self-realization through service to one’s 
fcllowmen. This is nothing but a modem version of the ancient Indian ideal 
of Karma Yoga. It is, however, a difficult ideal to put into practice, for it calls 
for extraordinary purity of character, dedication and spiritual aspiration. These 
were precisely the qualities that Vinobaji had been naturally endowed with. 
Hence he could not only recognize the spiritual vision that lay beneath Gandhiji's 
greatness, but could himself actualize it to a high degree of perfection in his 
own life. 

Sarvodaya is a concept which Gandhiji defined in 1908 and developed all 
through his life. Vinobaji’s own life and work were limited to this large Gandhian 
framework. Nevertheless, he did make three original contributions in the socio¬ 
political and cultural fields. The most important and well-known of these is the 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement that he launched first in 1951 at Telengana and 
later on all over the country. He covered 36,000 miles on foot and collected 
4.4 million acres of land as free gift, out of which 1.3 million acres were dis¬ 
tributed among landless farm workers. The failure of the movement has been 
attributed to several reasons like reliance on Government support, impractica¬ 
bility of the trusteeship ideal, and the failure of his followers to measure up. 
But it is to be admitted that Vinobaji ilacked the mighty will that Gandhiji pos¬ 
sessed to sustain a great movement. 

The second contribution of Vinobaji was in the modification of the Satya- 
graha ideal. According to him the goal of Satyagraha which was a negative one 
in the freedom struggle, namely to oust the British, should give way to a posi¬ 
tive one after attaining freedom. In a true democracy the role of Satyagraha 
should be to help the Government to bring to fruition the ideal of Sarvodaya. 
This noble premise, however, did not work for the simple reason that Indian 
democracy is not built entirely on the Gandhian model. 

His third contribution^ was his own holy life. A true Brahmacharin. a great 
scholar and a perfect Karma Yogi, he stood as the vindication of the ideal of the 
ancient r^is who had exercised a moderating influence in kings’ courts. Con¬ 
temporaries are usually unable to judge the extent to which a sage exerts his 
influence on the world around him. The death of the sage of Paunar has 3<^t 
a void in the life of modern India winch may not be filled up for a long time 
to come. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA'S MARBLE IMAGE INSiTALLATION CELEBRATION AT THfe 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH, OOTACAMUND (TAMIL NADU) 

An Appeal 

Srimat Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, also known as 
Mahapurush Maharaj, ceremonially opened this Math on 26 September 1926, after inatidling' 

4 

on the altar a photograph of Sri Ramakrishna and performing worship and Arati. Two years 
earlier, he had laid the foundation of the Math. A man of God that he was, Mahapurush 
Maharaj also highly praised the deep spiritual vibration of the place and its helpfulness for 
meditation. Thus came into existence at Ootacamund, through divine dispensation, this 
branch centre of the world-wide Ramakrishna Math, Belur (Belur Math). 

Ootacamund is important to the Ramakrishna Movement in another respect too: 
Swami Vivekananda's devoted stenographer and beloved disciple, J. J. Goodwin, but for 
whom we might not have got many of the lectures in the West and in the East of the great 
Swamiji, passed away in this ‘queen of hill stations’ in jJune 1898. And a Memorial Tomb of 
his, bearing the poem ‘Requiescat in Pace', specially composed by Swamiji, stands today at 
the St Thomas Cemetery, near the Bus Station, about a kilometre from the Math. 

Recently, inspired by the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, an affluent merchant of 
Coottoor (Nilgiris) came forward spontaneously with a request that in lieu of Sri Ramakrish- 
na's photograph a life-size marble image of his be installed in the shrine of the Math and wor¬ 
shipped, and that he would happily bear the cost of the image. 

Now, with the approval of the Trustees of the Belur Math, to go ahead with this project, 
we have provisionally fixed a period in April-May 1983 for the solemn consecration of tito' 
marble image of Sri Ramakrishna, consisting of a three-day programme, details of which wifi bo 
announce later. On a rough estimate, we need a large amount to the tune of Rs. 2,00,(XX)/- 
(two lakhs) to cover all the items of expenditure relating to the celebration. I, therefore,fervent¬ 
ly appeal to one and all to contribute liberally, for the all-round success of the historic func¬ 
tion, and earn the benign grace of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. All contributions will be grate-; 

r 

fully acknowledged. Cheque or Draft may be drawn in favour of RAMAKRISHNA MATH, 
OOTACAMUND. Donations are exempt from Income-tax under Section 80 G of Income-tax 
Act 1961 : Vide I. T. Case No. PAN llOl-RQ-2125/Cal/TC (C). 


lt.12.1982 

Ootacamund 

t 


Swami Ekatmananda 
President 
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GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


Editors 

Swami Madhavananda 
Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 


Pp. xix + 551 


Rs. 69.90 


The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women person¬ 
alities of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast 
range from the vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden 
under ignorance and oblivion, many a character has been brought 
into limelight for the right estimation and judgement. A genuine 
attempt to rouse respect and dignity of womanhood in the eyes of 
men and instil a sense of self-reliance and confidence among the 
womenfolk. 
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Sister Njvedita, a dedicated soul for the amelioration of Indian women, made 
a deep study of Indian literature, philosophy, mythology and history amidst her 
tireless service for the cause of her dedication. Her comprehensive mind and 
remarkable largeness of heart, combined with her profound study, helped her to 
interpret in an extraordinary manner Indian religion and thought, art and litera¬ 
ture, custom and tradition. Her writings and letters have been collected together 
here in five volumes. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 

1. Such is His greatness ;’ but Pfirusa“ 
is greater than even this All beings con¬ 
stitute one-fourth of Him ; His three-fourths 
constitute the immortal heaven.® 

Rg-Vecla 10 90 3. 

2. Tliiee-fourths of the Purusa rose 
upwaid. The other one-fourth again came 
into being in this world, and spread in all 
directions, entering all living and non¬ 
living being.s.* 

Rg-Veda 10.90.4 


* Puru,\a-SiiUa is continued here. 

The meaning is, all this manifested world is only a reflection ol the glory (vihhiiny of God, 
Tht lengthened form piiruta is for metrical adjustment. 

3- This stanza is a clear refutation of pantheism. God is immanent in creation but vastly 
transcends it. This division into three-fourths and one-fouith gave rise to the concept of para- 
hrafiman and apara-hrahman in later Vcdantic thought. 

4- Sayana’s interpretation of the .stanza is; the essentia! nature of Purusa is beyond the realm 
of M&ya, only a part being involved in it. Punah means puiiah-puiiah, again and again, and refers 
to the repeated cycle of creation and dissolution of the universe. Via van is the masculine form of 
the adjective vifvac meaning ‘going or being everywhere'. The word sasana-anasane (meaning 
‘those who cat and those who' do not’) is interpreted by Sayana to mean living and non¬ 
living beings. The idea implied in this stanza became in later Vedanta schools a controversial 
question; how the ever-changing mundane world could rise from an immutable, transcendent 
spiritual Reality. 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s lditorial discusses some of 
the important effects of meditation which 
enable the personality to renew itself con¬ 
tinually. 

In the second instalment of swamiji's 
MESSAGE TO THE WEST Robert P. Utter 
touches upon the main ideas that Swami 
Vivekananda cpmhasized in the West, and 
shows how these were all prefigured in his 
famous addresses at the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions. 

Swami Muklinathananda of Bclur Math 
concludes his inspiring character sketch of 
one of the foremost disciples of Swami 


Vivekananda in the second instalment of 

SW'AMI ATMANANOA. 

In AN OUniNL OE IHI PHn.OSOPIIY OP 
jivA GosvAMiN Prof. Ranjit Kumar 
Acharjee of Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, 
Kailashahar. North Tripura, provides a lucid 
summary of the philosophical contributions 
of Jiva Gosvamm to Bengal Vaisnavism. 

Many of our readers will be delighted to 
find in the brief article how to S'ii'DY 
SWAMI vivi KANAND-v a ncw and helpful way 
to understand the vast and varied teachings 
of Swamiji. Its author Brahmachari 
Shuddha (liailanya is an American novice 
at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, (’alcutta. 


MPIDITATTON XND SELF-RENEWAL 


lEDITORTAU 


Spiritual f>rowth and .\elf-renewal 

Spiritual growth is the re.sult of continual 
self-renewal. Growth implies the develop 
ment or creation of something surplus. The 
body gets its energy for work and mainten¬ 
ance from catabolism, a destructive physio¬ 
logical process of breaking down and oxida¬ 
tion of organic molecules and tissues. This 
loss is made up through anabolism, a con¬ 
structive physiological process of synthesis 
of complex organic molecules and tissues. 
These two processes together constitute 
metabolism which is one of the three funda¬ 
mental characteristics of living organisms 
(the other two being evolution and con¬ 
sciousness).- If anabolism merely balances 
catabolism, the body will only be just able 
to maintain itself, but there will be no 
growth. For growth a surplus of energy and 
tissues is necessary, and this becomes pos¬ 


sible only when the con.structive process 
exemks the destructive one. 

This is Hue of spiritual life also Spiri¬ 
tual strugule involves a considerable amount 
of destruction—destiuction of past habits, 
memories, altitudes, feelings, lower pleasures, 
and so on-and the expenditure of mental 
energy in the effort to control impulses, 
.senses and mind If this is not counter¬ 
balanced by a positive and constructive 
proces.s, spiritual life will appear futile and 
as another form of needless suffering. But 
a balancing and replenishing process of 
spiritual anabolism exists, and it is called 
Yoga. However, for the attainment of 
spiritual growth or progress this construc¬ 
tive process must exceed the destructive 
effects of spiritual struggle, otherwise it will 
only enable us to lead a fairly well-adjusted 
and peaceful life. In other words, yoga 
becomes an effective means of spiritual 
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growth only when it is practised with a cer¬ 
tain degree of intensity and is raised to 
higlier and higher levels. 

Spiritual growth is not a three-dimen- 
'sional increase in bulk. It is an evolution 
of the Self, an extension of consciousness 
from a lower level to a higher level. Yoga 
is a comprehensive system of disciplines 
which operate at different levels of personal¬ 
ity, but its main thrust is the transforma¬ 
tion or unfolding erf consciousness. Spiri- 
lual growth needs not only the recuperation 
of the different powers and energies of the 
different parts of the personality but also 
the transformation and extension of con¬ 
sciousness. Of all the disciplines of Yoga 
It is meditation that directly and most effec¬ 
tively brings about this renewal and inner 
transformation. How meditation docs this 
IS the subject of our discussion here. 

Before proceetlmg further, three points 
are to be noted in the practice of medita¬ 
tion. One is that meditation is .something 
more than thinking about an object or 
stilling thought waves or relaxing the mind. 
When a person meditates, many changes 
take place in his con.sciou‘.ncss. These 
changes are at first so subtle that the gross 
mind is often unable to detect them. Hence 
many people complain that meditation does 
not produce any tangible result in them 
However, as their minds get purified and 
sharpened by the practice of meditation, 
they gain the capacity to detect these inter¬ 
ior changes and understand their signifi¬ 
cance. 

The path of spiritual life is full of 
obstacles and it is not possible to know or 
practise true meditation unless some of these 
major obstacles are overcome through some 
other preliminary disciplines like selfless 
work, prayer etc. But once a person gets 
established in meditation,, he will find that 
meditation itself is capable of overcoming 
the obstacles. Regarding this there is an 
ancient saying : ‘If through carelessness a 
yogi does something wrong, its evil effect 


can be burnt up through Yoga itself and 
not otherwise.’! 

The third point to be noted is that medita¬ 
tion is not a sudden flight into the super¬ 
conscious. It passes through different stages, 
as Patanjali clearly states in one of his Yoga 
aphorisms.* But then, bow to know which 
.stage comes after which, and how to know 
wlierc exactly one is? The commentator 
Vyasa says that (the yoga of) meditation 
itself will teach us this; and he quotes an 
ancient authority : ‘Yoga is to be known 
through yoga; yoga is attained through 
yoga.’* The knowletlge needed for the 
transformation of consciousness, the laws 
governing the ascent of the Self, the pro¬ 
cess of self-renewal—all these are lying hid¬ 
den in the depths of the human mind. 
Meditation will reveal them if it is practised 
^yslematically for .several years. 

CoioUeraciinft the effects of the past 

Our prc.scnt habit.s, attitudes and the way 
wc react to people and circumstances are 
all determined by our past experiences. Now 
and then everyone finds himself overpowered 
by moods of depression and dissatisfaction, 
when life appears empty and meaningless. 
After making pious resolutions people fail 
to carry them out, and thus develop feel¬ 
ings of guilt and sin. Many people who 
cherish an ambition for wealth, power or 
fame find their plans frustrated at every turn. 
Spiritual aspirants find that on some days 
their minds are bright and full of aspir¬ 
ation, but on other days they feel dull and 

!• firfcT ifWV f%»Tf|?nr i 

II 

Mahahliaratam 11.21.25. 

Yoga-Siitra 3.6, 
Quoted by Vyisa on ibid. 
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are unable to meditate or repeat the divine 
name with concentration. All these happen 
in spite of their best efforts and intentions, 
apparently without any cause. Nothing, 
however, happens without a cause. The 
causes of our failures, sufferings and fluc¬ 
tuating moods originated in our past and 
lie buried deep down in us beyond the reach 
of the conscious mind. Two of the signi¬ 
ficant contributions of Freud 'to world 
thought are the discovery of the unconscious 
and the discovery of the deep-seated 
influence of childhood experiences on adult 
life. Another discovery of his is that in 
the dark chambers of the unconscious 
operate two types of forces : a force of 
expic.ssion and a force of repression, Ihougli 
he did not fully understand their nature. It 
is surprising to note that all these principles 
form a part of the foundatiivn of yoga 
psychology and were discovered by the 
ancient sages of India more than two 
thousand years ago. 

An important question rises here : can 
the effects of the past be overcome now ? 
An effect can be overcome only by dcs- 
tre^ying its cause. The destruction of the 
past psychological causes of present suffer¬ 
ing involves three conditions ; (1) discovery 
of the actual causes of our present difli- 
culties by tracing their roots into the depths 
of the unconscious; (2) handling the men¬ 
tal forces of cxprc.ssion and suppression 
operating there; and (3) the destruction of 
the causal root. I'his was what Freud and 
his followers attempted to do. and the three 
conditions mentioned above form the basic 
steps in their psycho-analytic technique. But 
they attained only partial success in their 
attempts. 

Yoga offers a comprehensive scheme for 
the complete eradication of the past causes 
of present suffering and for the total renewal 
of the whole human personality. This 
scheme is based on three fundamental 
principles of yoga psychology. The first 
principle is that every action and experience 


leaves a subtle effect in the mind in the 
form of a residue or seed known as 
samskdra. This seed is capable of reproduc¬ 
ing the original action or experience later 
on by sprouting into a vrtii or thought- 
wave. Thus it is the samskdras that are the 
real cause of all our present sufferings, and 
in order to get rid of sufferings we have to 
get rid of the samskdras. 

The second principle of yoga psychology 
is that there are two forces operating in the 
mind : a force of expression called 
vyutthdm, and force of suppression or con¬ 
trol callerl nirodfui. These are mulually 
contradictory. The vyiitthdna force con¬ 
verts a saihskdra mio a \rtti. It is owing 
to the operation of this force that hundreds 
of ideas and desires arise in our minds and 
make meditation difficult. 

The nirodha force is of two kinds. One 
type stops the \mi and converts it back into 
the samskdra form; this is called vrtti- 
nirodha. It docs not control the samskdras. 
It operates at the conscious level of the 
mind and controls the gross vTttis. It is 
this force that we generally apply when dis¬ 
tracting thoughts appear during meditation. 
Patafijali says, ‘The gross vritis can be 
eliminated through meditation.’* 

The second type of nirodha force controls 
the .samskdra itself, and is hence known as 
samskdra-nirodim. There are thousands of 
.samskdras lying in the mind; but only some 
of the.se find expression (the uddra slate, as 
it is called), the rest of them remaining in 
a dormant (prasupta) state or in a con¬ 
trolled state.** Samskdra-nirodha or con¬ 
trol of .samskdras takes place in two ways. 
One is a natural automatic process going on 
in the unconscious without the knowledge 
of the person. It is the suppression of one 
samskdra by another .semuskdra. For 
example, the fear samskdra may suppress 



Yoga-Sutra 2.11. 

5- ihid 2 4. 
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the greed samskara or sex-samskdra and 
prevent the person from exhibiting these 
emotions. This kind of unconscious sup¬ 
pression is what Freud has called ‘repres¬ 
sion’. The sat'tiskdra does not lose its power 
but only gets temporarily checked, a state 
which Pataiijali calls vicchinna. Some form 
of repression is an unavoidable aspect of 
man’s social life. But, as Freud has shown, 
repression of very powerful instincts and 
emotions may lead to neurosis and pyscho- 
somutic diseases. The second way of 
stenkskura-nirtHlha is to con.sciously suppress 
the senhskdras using will-power. Since the 
simskdras are subtle potencies existing in 
the unknown depths of the mind, the will 
cannot directly contact them. The nature 
ot a samskdro can be understood only when 
it is changed into a yrtii and brought to the 
.surface of the conscious mind. Then after 
understanding the nature ot the past experi¬ 
ence revealed by the vftti, if the vrtti is con¬ 
verted back into saviskdra, the samskdra 
will remain under the control of the wll. 

The imixntant point to note here is that 
a samskdra cannot be controlled by merely 
suppressing its vrui. but only by understand¬ 
ing the nature of the experience hidden in 
the samskdra.*' It is knowledge that con¬ 
trols a samskdra arul not mere suppression. 
This is the third principle of yoga 
psychology What it really means is that 
in order to overcome the elTects of tlie past, 
we must re-live, re-experience, the original 
past events with full awareness and will¬ 
power. All hidden desires, fears and 
antagonisms must be dug out, boldly faced, 

®- This IS the difference between vi tn-ntrodha, 
mentioned earlier, and mmskdra-mrodha In 
the former, a vrtti which rises of its own accord 
IS merely suppressed without understanding the 
nature of the experience involved in it In the 
latter, a samskara is consciously roused into a 
vftti and, after studying its underlying expcr’cnce, 
is reconverted into the samskara consciously. In 
the first, control of vrtu is an end in itself. In 
the second, control of .samskara is the goal and 
is effected through the control of the vrtti. 


understood and conquered.' This is what 
intense meditation enables you to do. It 
churns the whole unconscious and brings 
to surface all buried instincts, complexes 
and defects; the purified and sharpened 
mind then reveals their true nature, and the 
strengthened will enables you to conquer 
them. If your meditation fails to do all 
this, it means that it lacks either intensity 
or proper direction. 

The knowledge gamed through ordinary 
meditation, dhydna, can only convert the 
samskdras to a state of control and reduced 
vigour, but cannot destroy them. It is only 
the knowledge which arises in the advanced 
stages of meditation known as saniddhi 
that can completely de-aclivatc the 
samskatas. This higher knowledge, known 
a.s rtamhhard-prajud (‘truth-beai ing intui¬ 
tion'), prajmloka (light of intuition) etc. 
in Yoga books, acts as a kind of inner fire 
and light and reduces the .samskdras to what 
is called the ‘burnt-seed state' (dagdha-Mja 
avasthd). 

It IS therefore good to remember that 
every lime you meditate you apply a check 
on the past causes of your piesent difficul¬ 
ties, conflicts and suflering 

Maturity of character 

Freedom from the past should lead to the 
second step in self-renewal, namely, maturity 
of character. For this it is necessary to 
have a mature ego. Man's true nature is 
the self-luminous Atman, hut this is eclipsed 

7. This IS of course the central piinciplc of 
Freudian psycho-analysis which, however, owing 
to Its crude theories and techniques, does not 
produce any deep or thorough transformation In 
the path ol the Tantias actual lile-situations are 
created through rituals in order to dig out from 
the bottom of the mind past experiences and 
repressed instincts and to conquer them. Every 
spiritual aspirant will have to do a sort of mental 
Untnk ^dhana at some stage or other in his 
spiritual life 
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by the ego. Without understanding the 
nature of the ^o it is not possible to under¬ 
stand the nature of Atman. Spiritual aspir¬ 
ants find the ego or egoism a great obstacle 
to spiritual progress, and want to get rid of 
it. They want to practite humility. It 
should be fiist of all noted that ‘ego’ and 
‘egoism’ do not mean the same. 

The ego is an internal o<igun {antoJi- 
karana), just as the heart or liver is an 
external physical organ. It has several use¬ 
ful functions to perform, like the co-ordina¬ 
tion of the dilTcrcnt parts of the penonality. 
For a beginner in spiritual life the mam 
problem should be, not to destroy the ego 
(which is impossible, anyway) but to purify, 
strengthen and develop it. F-'or without a 
pure, strung and mature ego it is impos¬ 
sible to sustain prolonged spiritual strug¬ 
gles and bear the shocks of life. 

Egoism, on the other hand, is the way 
the ego behaves, especially its mode of 
referring to itself. Egoism becomes 
troublesome only when the ego behaves 
wrongly towards others and makes exagger¬ 
ated claims regarding itself This kind of 
‘wrong’ or ‘false’ egoism is to be ciiininalcd. 
‘Right egoism', that is. the correct judge¬ 
ment of oneself and other people, and the 
ability to live in harmony with all people 
alike, is an important mark oi maturity of 
eharaeter It is true humility. 

The first step to the development of a 
mature ego is to confront the ego as it truly 
is. The ego puts on so many different 
masks that it is difficult to understand its 
real nature. The next step is to accept 
this true image of oneself with all its defects 
and limitations The third step is to give 
up ‘wrong egoism’ in the form of hypocrisy, 
self-deception, pretending to he more than 
what one really is, and jealousy. The fourth 
step is to re-educate the ego to develop 
‘right egoism’ in the form of the ability to 
make a correct appraisal of oneself, strength 
to face the problems of life, and freedom 
from fear and hatred. Truthfulness, Strength 


and Freedom-these are the characteristics 
of a mature ego, and hence, of a mature 
character. 

For all the.te steps meditation is a great 
help, for only in the depths of meditation 
can man tiuly confront his ego, understand 
it, and transform it. And through all this 
the whole moral life of the aspirant gets 
renewed. 

Wakiiifi up jnmi dreaming 

Though meditation is a fully conscious 
discipline, its effects arc not lestricted to 
the waking stale alone but penetrate into 
the dream and deep-sleep slates. Dream¬ 
ing is of three kinds. What is coming to 
all these types is man's helplessness and 
inability to u.sc will-power in that state. 

The first type of (.beaming is that which 
prcxluces the dreams propei during sleep at 
night Many of the dreams are reappear¬ 
ances of past experiences and repressed 
desires. Some are symbolic and, if under¬ 
stood, give valuable information about the 
working of the unconscious. Some dreams 
are unpleasant and harmful, and yet occur 
even though we don't want them. The 
reason for this is our lack of knowledge of 
the drcam-.self which has been allowed to 
develop like a tribal or an outlaw. How¬ 
ever, through meditation it is possible to 
create pockets of awareness in the dream 
world which will protect us from bad 
dreams. Jt is even possible to contact the 
dream-self through meditation and change 
the whole dreaming pattern in due course. 

The second type of dreaming is day-dream¬ 
ing. fantasy, imnordjya. Unlike the first, 
this type is not totally cut off from the wak¬ 
ing-state. The day-dreamer is still his wak¬ 
ing self, but not his actual ego but an im¬ 
aginary ego with which he identifies himself 
so completely that for a time he forgets the 
real world and dwells in the fantasy world. 
Human energy instead of being utilized in 
practical life is wasted in futile imagination. 
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However, day-dreaming is an expression of 
the deep-seated urge of the ego to transcend 
its present limitations and achieve glory. 
Meditation acts as a check on day-dream¬ 
ing and, when through long practice of 
meditation one realizes the luminous glory 
of the true Atman, this persistent habit com¬ 
pletely vanishes. 

The third type of dreaming is leading a 
forgetful, mechanical life identifying oneself 
wholly with the real objects (which distin¬ 
guishes it from day-dreaming) of the world 
In other words, it is a life without self- 
awareness. 'Phis kind of somnambulistic 
existence, which charactciizes the lives of the 
majority of mankind, deprives a person of 
self-mastery, and converts him into a 
machine controlled by the blind forces of 
nature Most people do not live, they are 
driven—driven to eat, work, talk and sleep. 
Meditation is a struggle for consciou-sness. 
Through it man recovers Ins self-awareness, 
becomes a master of his own life, gets out of 
the unconscious diift, and leads a purpose¬ 
ful goal-oriented life. 

Release of energy 

There is a close connection between con¬ 
sciousness and psycho-physical energy. 
Meditation increases not only knowledge 
but also power. This increase in energy 
takes place in several ways. As the un¬ 
conscious comes under greater control 
through meditation, a lot of energy, which 
had till then been wasted in repressing or 
suppressing lower thoughts and in day¬ 
dreaming and automatic activities, becomes 
available for higher life. Secondly, medita¬ 
tion unlocks some of the hidden chambere 
of the unconscious, activates the higher 
spiritual centres, and releases psychic and 
spiritual energies which the aspirant had 
never known before. There are special yogic 
techniques called sathyania for this, but 
even ordinary simple meditation is suffi¬ 
ciently effective. 


The third way meditation releases energy 
is through sublimation. When the energy 
of lower instincts is conserved, purified and 
lifted to a higher level, it changes into a 
form of spiritual energy known as ojas. 
This ojas is actually a highly refined and 
luminous form of Pnma. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : ‘All forces that are work¬ 
ing in the body in their highert form be¬ 
come Ojas You must remember that it is 
only a question of transformation ... The 
Yogis say that that part of the human 
energy which is expressed as sex energy in 
sexual thought, when checked and control, 
led. easily becomes changed into Ojas, and 
as the Midadhara guides this, the Yogi pays 
particular attention to that centre. He tries 
to uike up all his sexual energy and convert 
It into Ojas The mere observance of con¬ 
tinence known as Brahmacharya only con¬ 
serves the vital energy. This energy be¬ 
comes (fjas only when it is purified and 
raiscil to a higher level: and meditation is 
the best way effecting this. 

Apart from the release of energy, meilita- 
tion stemgthens the will by freeing it from 
the hold of instincts and then unifying its 
scattered powers through concentration. A 
pure strong will is a man's greatest asset. 

('i'npling of individual yoga with Divine 
Yoga 

Creation, maintenance and dissolution of 
the univeise arc indeed the cosmic dharana, 
dhydna and sanindhi of the Yoga of God, 
worked out on an astronomical scale. The 
maintenance of the whole universe is a mani¬ 
festation of the Yoga of Meditation of God. 
The mind-boggling fecundity, variety, intri¬ 
cacy and the inexhaustible power of life 
are only tlie splendours ivibhuti) of the 
Divine Yoga. This being so, man’s spiri¬ 
tual struggle, the human yoga, is only an 

8' The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977) vol. 1, p. 170. 
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infinitesimally small fraction of the mighty 
universal Yoga of the Divine. But owing 
to egoism and ignorance many spiritual 
aspirants forget this truth. When separated 
from the universal forces of Divine Yoga, 
egoistic attempts at meditation become a 
laborious task, one moie source of trouble 
and worry. When, however, individual yoga 
is coupled with Divine Yoga, it becomes a 
spontaneous, easy, quick and powerful 
means of transformation of life and con¬ 
sciousness. 

How to achieve this coupling ? Through 
self-surrender. Surrender is of two types. 
One is that done through fear. Tt is the 
fear of misfortune, disease, suffering and 
uncertainty of the future that makes most 
people turn to God in prayer and surrender. 
The other type of surrender is based on 
wisdom The enlightened spiritual aspirant, 
understanding the integral nature of life, 
willingly and consciously {surrenders every 
part of his personality to the corresponding 
cosmic part of universal life—individual body 
to the Virat, individual Prana to the cos¬ 
mic Prana, individual mind to the cosmic 
Mind, individual spirit to the co.sniic Spirit. 
It is (his yogic surrender that Patafijali calls 
Uvara-prmidhanii, which he unhesitatingly 
declares to be a direct and quick means to 
superconscious realization.” 

Yogic self-suncnder is done through 
meditation. This topic cannot be discussed 
in detail here. It is enough to mention that 
the coupling of individual yoga with Divine 
Yoga through meditation needs repeated 
practice and that there are two ways of do¬ 
ing it. The aspirant should begin with the 
practice of intense prayer or devoted wor¬ 
ship (either ritualistic worship or some 
kind of social service done as worship) in 
any way that is possible for him. Along 
with it, he should attempt to do meditation 
as best he can. Gradually, prayer and wor¬ 
ship should be internalized, and he should 

9* Cf. Patafljali’s Yoga-Sutra 1 23, 2.45. 


learn to look upon prayer as opening the 
heart to the inflow of divine grace {prasada) 
and power {iakti), and to look upon wor¬ 
ship as an interior yajna or oblation of the 
individual spirit into the divine Light. The 
thinl step is to merge both prayer and wor¬ 
ship into meditation. Meditation then be¬ 
comes a two-way channel of communion 
between the individual and the cosmic, and 
the aspirant's whole life becomes a part of 
Divine Yoga. Meditation converts the wheel 
of life into the ‘wheel of yoga’, impelled by 
the power of Divine Yoga. 

Renewed of love 

Love is the positive and reciprocal flow 
(,f consciousness-encigy (nt-iakii) from one 
.soul to another. When fear, hatred or mis¬ 
understanding produces a break in this cur¬ 
rent. tensions build up and life loses its joy. 
direction and meaning. Love is the most 
refreshing and invigorating power known to 
man A person who is full of love experi¬ 
ences perpetual self-renewal spontaneously. 

As Swami Vivekananda has said, human 
love when purified and directed towards a 
personal God becomes Bhakti. The main 
problem is how to direct love towards an 
unknown Being and how to keep the flow 
unbroken. Prayer and worship solve this 
problem only partially. Meditation alone 
can do this perfectly. Meditation directs 
life-energies to the centre of the Atman, the 
very place where God dwells as the 
Paramiitman. the Supreme Self. Secondly, 
meditation being the unbroken flow of a 
single thought, is the only way to maintain 
love of God unbroken. When through Jong 
practice a person succeeds in maintaining 
constant meditative awareness as an under, 
current in his soul, he experiences the per¬ 
ennial self-renewing power of divine love. 

Awakening of the Self 

The true and irreversible renewal of per¬ 
sonality is the result of the awakening of 
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the Self, which is the direct and most im¬ 
portant function of meditation. Spiritual 
a^^cning has been described in difTerenl 
W>ys in the scriptures. But it invariably 
means a two-fold experience : the realiza¬ 
tion of the self-luminous Atman as the true 


centre of one’s consciousness, and the con¬ 
tact with a vaster state of existence. With 
Uiis experience, the aspirant feels that his 
human life is coming to an end and a new 
Divine Life has begun. 


SWAMT MVEKANANDA’S MESSAfiE TO THE WEST 


ROBERT P UTIER 


(Conuimcd from thr previous issue) 


The Message 

Though the Orient is .sjmboli/ed by the 
transcendental peace of the Buddha, and 
though Swamiji was every inch the Buddha 
in his physical appearance, his .serene face, 
his long and deep meditations, his keen 
mind, his insight into human nuliirc, his 
boundless compassion, and his attainment 
of the highe.st nirvana or samadhi, he came 
to the West also as a warrior monk, ready 
to do battle for the greatness of the Vedanta 
philosophy against the sccptici'^m and 
narrow-mindedness of the West. Like 
another great predecessor of his, Sri Krishna, 
he did battle against the demons of ignor¬ 
ance and prejudice, and slew them right and 
left wherever he met them. Swamiji came 
to conquer, and conquer the West he did, 
winning it for the establishment of the cul¬ 
tivation of Vedantic ideas from London to 
Sah Francisco. 

Swamiji’s first salvo of shots in this con- 
quc,st of the West was fired in the very 
first small handful of speeches he made be¬ 
fore the Parliament of Religions at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. Few and 
short as these speeches were, they yet laid 
down the essence of his whole message to 
the West. All the rest of his lectures and 
talks and books simply expanded upon and 
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added details to the basic framework he laid 
down at the Parliament of Religions. 

On the llth of vSeptember, 1893. he made 
his first speech at the Parliament. Though 
this was not hi.s first talk in the United 
States, it was, as Marie Louise Burke makes 
clear in New Discoveries, his first truly pub¬ 
lic lecture to a large, unselected audience.® 
That first day, as he sat on the platform 
before the huge crowd among the many 
other distinguished delegates representing 
all the major religions of the world, he felt 
very alone, and very nervous. This was a 
new experience for him. He kept postpon¬ 
ing his address, but finall}' he could do so 
no longer. So he ro.se, and looked over the 
whole, huge sea of faces outspread before 
him, and in that moment something 
happened, as if a vast floodgate suddenly 
opened, and he was inundated by the ocean 
of the Divine Self manifested in the crowd 
of people, and he spontancou.sly addressed 
them with the words ; ‘Sisters and Brothers 
of America*’ And in that instant the 
electric contact was made, and it was as if 
a bolt of lightning had shot between them, 
for the whole crowd rose as one man and 
cheered him for several minutes. He had 


9* Marie Louise Burke, New Discoveries, 2nd 
Ed., (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1966) pp. 15-48. 
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hardly said anything, yet he had already 
conquered their hearts. 

Then the crowd hushed, and the words 
came, like rain falling drop by drop, faster 
and faster, on the parched earth 

It was a brief talk, but it opened hearts 
deep-buried under long ice-agcs of griefs 
and fears and prejudices. He gave two 
quotations from Hindu scriptures which 
revealed what few if any in the audience 
then knew, that religion is not for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying other men’s beliefs, but 
for the purpose of finding the infinite divine 
unity underlying all apparent religious 
differences. He went on to say, 
‘Sectarianism, bigotry, and ... fanaticism 
... have long possessed this beautiful earth. 
They have filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it ... with ... blood, destroyed 
civilizations. ... But their time has come: 
and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled 
this morning in honour of this convention 
may be the dcath-knell of all fanaticism, 
of all persecutions ..., and of all unchari¬ 
table feelings between persons wending their 
way to the same goal He thus sounded 
the main theme of his message ; the unity 
of religions. This was the theme of his 
second talk, too. a little parable about a 
frog in a well who met a frog from the sea 
and who couldn’t believe the sea was bigger 
than his well, an apt symbol for religious 
and cultural bigotry. The third lecture, 
however, was much longer, and laid down 
a magnificent, systematic groundwork for his 
whole message, and it is here that we get 
to the essentials. 

This lecture was given on the 19th of 
September, and it began by reminding the 
audience of what he had already said, that 
Hinduism is a vigorous and all-inclusive 
religion that has absorbed and assimilated 
all the separate sects that have existed in 
India from time immemorial. This must 

10. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekamnda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1965) vol. 1. p. 4 


certainly have been a new idea for his 
listeners, most of whom probably looked 
upon India as a land of competing sects and 
many jealous gods which were worshipped 
in the form of what the West called ‘idols’. 
To dispel these ideas, Swamiji said, ‘From 
the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta 
philosophy, of which the latest discoveries 
of science seem like echoes, to the low 
ideas of idolatry with its multifarious mytho¬ 
logy. the agnosticism of the Buddhists, and 
the atheism of the Jains, each and all have 
a place in the Hindu’s religion.’^^ He have 
used the Western term ‘idolatry’, though 
later he was to condemn its use and deny 
there is any such thing as idolatry anywhere, 
but here he used it probably because he 
knew his li.stcners would understand no 
other word, and at this point he could not 
go into details. But the main idea he in¬ 
troduced here was that there need be no 
conflict among apparently conflicting relig 
ious beliefs. He also introduced the idea 
that there is no conflict between Hinduism 
and science, because he knew that the con¬ 
flict in the West between religion and 
science was one of the main issues of the 
day. a conflict which must be resolved, but 
could not be except on the basis of an all- 
inclusivencss such as that exhibited by 
Hinduism. 

He then said that Hinduism is based on 
the revelations of the Vedas, an idea that 
sounds like the Christian belief in the Bible 
as divine revelation, but he went on to say 
that the Vedas arc not a book but are 
immutable spiritual laws like the laws dis¬ 
covered by Western science. Here he is 
illustrating the meaning of divine laws 
revealed to the mystics by the Western be¬ 
lief in the universal and timeless laws dis¬ 
covered by science. Note that he is not 
repudiating or belittling science, but rather 
is using it to show that science and religion 
are harmonious in that both are engaged in 

ibid. p. 6. 
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the discovery of immutable laws that exist 
beyond time and space. This was an ap¬ 
peal to the scientific West to accept Oriental 
religion on the same basis as it accepted 
science; experimental proof. Thus in one 
deft stroke he destroy^ the Western idea 
that science and religion arc necessarily at 
war with one anotlier. And by introducing 
the idea that the Vedas aic not a book but 
are the revelations of eternal truths, he 
made a distinction hitherto unknown in the 
West between mere book-worship, which is 
bigotry, and the acceptance of a higher 
mystical revelation of truth which is com¬ 
pletely beyond all words and books and is 
open to all who truly seek it. When words 
aie .spun on the wheel of the Eternal, they 
blaze on the skies of the mortal mind as 
more than words They .shine with a beauty 
which is truth. Thus was the Western be¬ 
lief in the Bible as revelation ai once 
accepted and enlarged to infinity and taken 
out of all sectarian bigotry, for such an in¬ 
terpretation open-; the doois to the accept¬ 
ance of dll religions as equally revelations 
of eternal divine truths. 

Tie then said that the discoverers of these 
laws in ancient times were the Rsis. the 
.seers, the mystics, and that some of the 
greatest of the.se were women. Thus did 
he at once strike a blow for the equality 
of women in spiritual life and show that 
revelation means the mystical experience. 
He went on to say that in Hinduism crea¬ 
tion is considered to have no beginning and 
no end, but is an eternal process. This 
statement was a decided blow against the 
Western belief that the world was created 
once and once only at a particular time in 
history, a problem wrestled with by Chris¬ 
tian theologians since at least the time of 
Augustine. Swamiji opened up this in¬ 
soluble paradox of how God who is eternal 
could have created the world at a particular 
lime, by saying that according to Hinduism 
creation is cyclic and never begins or ends, 
but, from the point of view of time, con¬ 
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tinues like a revolving wheel forever, with 
its kalpas or aeons forever succeeding one 
another. Time is thus shown as one with 
eternity, as eternity perceived in bits, as it 
were, not something separate from it. In 
all this Swamiji is not really refuting Western 
beliefs but enlarging them to infinity. 

He then said that the human being is not 
the body but the spirit, a statement that 
agrees with the Christian teaching, a teach¬ 
ing which was all but forgotten under the 
avalanche of materialism that was burying 
the West. He went on to say that the soul 
is immortal, which means, according to 
Hinduism, that the soul is not only death¬ 
less but birth less as well. This destroys 
the barriers erected by Western orthodoxy 
against the prenatal etcrnalily of the soul, 
thus giving the soul an ull-dinicnsional 
immortality instead of a one-way immortal¬ 
ity as does the traditional Western view 
which says that the soul is created by God 
at the conception of the body. 

Then he solved another problem, the 
problem of why God seems to create some 
people happy and olheis miserable. 
Swamiji said that we cannot say that God 
does anything so arbitrary, that the inequal¬ 
ities in happiness and misery are due to our 
past actions in former lives, and that the 
soul, being immortal backwards in time as 
well as forwards, has been incarnated in 
various bodies for many lives in the past, 
and that its past actions, performed under 
the veil of ignorance of its infinite and per¬ 
fect nature, are what produce in the present 
life the effects of hanpincss and misery. The 
soul alone produces its own sufferings and 
joys; it alone creates its own fate. So was 
the West introduced to the idea of karma 
and reincarnation, so important in Eastern 
religions, so long discredited and forgotten 
in the West. Heredity, the Western 
scientific explanation of many individual 
differences, Swamiji said, could only be 
applied to bodily differences, not to differ¬ 
ences of character and personality, mental 
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differences. We create our own minds, he 
said, since they are formed by what we 
have done in the past. He disposed of Ihc 
question of why we can’t remember our 
past lives by calling attention to the fact 
that we also forget much of our present life 
too. Our conscious mind forgets, but there 
is a deeper mind where all our memories 
are stored, and these memories can be 
evoked by the right means. There arc some 
people, he said, who do remember their past 
lives, or some fragments of them. Thus in 
a few deft words he placed before the West 
the whole theory of reincarnation as a 
major psychological, philosophical, moral, 
and religious theory and experience. 

Then he went on to say that the soul is 
infinite, perfect, and all-knowing, and com¬ 
pared it to a circle whose circumference is 
nowhere but whose centre is the body, 
reincarnation being simply the moving from 
one centre to another. Why does such a 
perfect soul ever think it is imjicrfect? he 
asks. He replies that we do not know, that 
Hinduism makes no attempt to un.swer this 
question. The idea that some questions arc 
unanswerable was then and still is, to many 
Westerners, too appalling to admit, because 
Western man has, from Greek times to the 
present, arrogantly assumed that reason 
could know everything (Zeno having long 
since been conveniently forgotten). Thus 
did he deal a blow to the rationalistic bias 
of the West, though not to the spiritual use 
of reason, as we shall sec. 

Yet he repeats the question, rephrasing 
it slightly, for it is an insistent one: How 
can the perfect soul be deluded ? How can 
we be anything but soul, and how can soul 
be anything but perfect? An entirely new 
approach to the whole problem of selfhood 
is thus opened up. For centuries the West 
had writhed under the accusations of sin by 
which religion flagellated the people. Now 
Swamiji was saying that the soul is perfect. 
This was an idea the West had not heard 
since the days of Plato and Plotinus; it 


had long since lain buried under the rubble 
of collapsed civilizations, and now Swamiji 
brought it forth as vital and fresh as a new¬ 
born babe, a spring-bom lamb, from the 
East, where it had never died. The mystery 
of human life is deeper than the West had 
dreamed, and Swamiji put it before us. We 
go up and down, he say.s, ‘a powerless, 
helpless wreck on an ever-raging current of 
cause and clTcct .... Is there no hope ? Is 
there no escape ?’ Here Sw'amiji’s dispas¬ 
sionate reasoning gives place to impassioned 
poetry and high drama. In presenting this 
picture he first gives the materialistic view 
of man as but a coik on the waves of an 
impersonal, nonconscious matter. He seems 
almost to be agreeing with it; the law of 
karma seems to be a cause and cflecl vortex 
from which there is no escape. All this is 
but pi elude to one ot bis highest flights of 
poetry and truth. He says : ‘(I'his cry) 
reached the throne of merc>. and words of 
hope and consolation came down and 
inspired a Vcdic sage, and he stood up be¬ 
fore the world and in trumpet voice pio- 
claimed the glad tidings : “Hear >c. children 
of immortal bliss! even ye that reside in 
the higher spheres! I have found the 
Ancient One who is beyond all daikncss, 
all delusion ■ knowing Him alone you shall 
be .saved from death over again.” ’ .Swamiji 
continues, ‘ “Children of immortal bliss”— 
what a sweet, what a hopeful name! Allow 
me to call you, brethren, by that sweet 
name—heirs of immortal bliss, holy and per¬ 
fect beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners ! 
It is a sin to call man so.’^^ 

This outwclling of ecstatic love for all 
mankind as manifestations of perfect divine 
being struck at the outward form of Western 
religion which was primarily concerned with 
sin and its punishment and had little to say 
about bliss, and it exploded a large portion 
of the stem fortress wall of the Western 
obsession with sin and witch-hunting that had 

12. ibid, pp 10-11. 
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turned much religion in the West into a 
grim and sadistic affair. For the first time 
in centuries the West was told by someone 
who saw it with his own spiritual eyes that 
the soul is perfect and divine. 

One might think that the lecture would 
end on this high note, but Swamiji had much 
more to say, all of it extremely relevant. 
He said that the Vedas did not teach a 
wrathful and unforgiving God but rather 
a God of all-pervading power and love, the 
formless One, yet at the same time the 
Father, Mother. Friend, and the Beloved 
Who is dearer tlian all. Who is to be loved 
without bargaining or self-seeking. He said 
the Vedas teach the essential divinity of the 
soul though it is held in bondage by matter, 
but this bondage can be broken through the 
mercy of God. and this mercy comes only 
a.s a result of the soul's having purified it¬ 
self. Purity of heart, he says, evokes the 
mercy of God and leads to G(.xl-rcalization. 
He says that the Hindu wants God riglu 
now in this life, not in some vague future 
time after the death of the body For the 
Hindu, he says, religion is not a matter of 
formaii/cd creeds but is the actual experi¬ 
encing of God here and now by the pure 
soul. When a man realizes God, he says, he 
lives a life of infinite bliss and perfection. 
Perfection for the Hindu means oneness 
with God. Swamiji thus combined the paths 
of Juana and Bhakti with exquisite finesse 
and brevity in this first major lecture to the 
West, And he added the point he later 
repeated many limes in different ways, that 
oneness with God through knowledge and 
love is not a loss of individuality but is 
rather the shedding of the false individuality 
and the gaining of the only true individual¬ 
ity there is, the Infinite Self. 

He made two more important points be¬ 
fore he closed. The first was about science. 
He used the West’s intensive involvement 
in the development of science to show how 
the Infinite alone Is the true individuality 
^nd the true reality. He said that science 


reveals that matter is one unbroken ocean, 
and that the so-called individual body is a 
delusion. What I call ‘my’ body is simply 
a wave or a bubble in that ocean; through 
it flows the whole material universe. It has 
no real boundaries. So the soul has no real 
boundaries either. Then he made the point 
he later expanded upon many times. Science, 
he said, is the search for unity by sorting 
out particulars into classes, and smaller 
classes into larger classes. So science con¬ 
sists in the search for and the finding of 
unity. But why stop before ultimate unity 
is reached ? he asks Religion is the search 
for ultimate unity or God, so religion is 
simply the science of sciences. Thus at one 
.stroke Swamiji destroyed the separating 
ramparts reared in the West between science 
and religion. He did not say to stop being 
scientific. Instead, he said to carry science 
to its logical conclusion and reach the final 
unity of all, the Absolute One. which is the 
goal of all sciences and all religions Thus, 
not only are all religions one. but science 
and religion as well are one. according to 
Swamiji, in the sense that all sciences and 
all religions arc .seeking the same goal, and 
in the sen.se that that goal can be found. 
Absolute Unity. Since Swamiji spoke these 
words in 1893, modern scientists in their 
search for unity have produced results that 
bear out the mystical view of the final unity 
of all beings. Tinstein’s Relativity Theory 
and his Unified Field Theory'" broke down 
many barriers of beliefs that had previously 
appeared to separate various phenomena 
that are not really separate. I ritjof Capra, 
professor of physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, has shown the har¬ 
mony he believes exists between Eastern 
religions and modern physics in his book 
The Too of Physics. In an article of the 
same title published in the Prabuddha 
Bharata magazine of March, 1979, Dr. 

1®* See Lincoln Barnett, The Universe artd 
Dr Einstein (New York- Mentor, 1950) 
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Capra summarizes his views. Thus we can 
see that science, using scientihc methods, 
is getting closer and closer to the universal 
unity behind phenomena as it was urged to 
do by Swamiji in 1893. 

The seconil important point he made was 
about idolatry. He discussed not the word 
but the idea. He showed why image wor¬ 
ship is necessary as a preliminary step on 
the spiritual path. He said that God can¬ 
not be expressed in images, words, or ideas; 
being formless He is beyond all relative 
things. But that doesn’t mean that all 
images, words, or ideas are wrong. ‘Would 
it be right,’ he asked ‘for an old man to 
say that childhood is a sin?'*^ Thus did 
he show that it is no sin to worship God 
through images. It is a stage on the path. 
that is all, a stage that mirt be used and 
transcended He said that Hinduism recog¬ 
nizes nature's plan of unity in variety; that 
is, Hinduism is universal and accepts all 
forms of religion if practised with sincerity. 
He quoted Krsna as saying, ‘J am in every 
religion as the thread through the string of 
pearls,’ and pointed out that Hinduism 
admits Buddhism and Jainism that do not 
believe in God. What a tumbling of walls 
was there! To the cradle Western mind 
atheism could not have been considered a 
religion at all, yet here is Swamiji saying 
that Hinduism includes even atheism in its 
pantheon of religions. 

Now this is the essence of his message to 
the West, this his first major lecture in the 
West, at the Parliament of Religions. 
Whatever he said after that was an expan¬ 
sion of these points. The only subjects he 
did not introduce in this lecture were the 
paths of Karma Yoga and Raja Yoga. These 
two paths he lectured on extensively later 
and wrote out painstakingly in book form, 
showing that he considered them just as 
important as the other two paths of Jnana 
Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. He thus intro- 

W. The Complete Works, vol 1. p 17. 


duced Advaita Vedanta, the immortality of 
the soul and the oneness of the soul with 
God, the essential infinitude, eternality, and 
perfection of the soul, the law of Karma 
and reincarnation as applial to the appar¬ 
ent self, and the truth that religion and 
science arc not really opposed to one another 
but are actually seeking the same goal, 
absolute unity. He also wanted the West 
to know that sin should not be the chief 
preoccupation (,f religion, but he cautioned 
here that Hinduism is not indifferent to im¬ 
morality since it teaches that the mercy of 
God in granting illumination to the soul 
depends upon the purity of heart in the ap¬ 
parent self. And, instead of urging the West 
to give up reason, science, and philosophy, 
he urged it to develop these studies much 
more thoroughly than it had yet done and 
to apply scientific methods to religion to 
find ultimate unity. Above all, he urged the 
West not to be content with mere verbal 
theories about God but to translate theories 
into practice and actually realize God in 
experience here and now. 

In developing later his teachings on Karma 
Yoga and Raja Yoga, he brought out the 
fact that he was urging the active, practical, 
scientific West to be active, practical, and 
scientific about religion and treat religion 
like a science in order to produce practical 
lesults in experience by following the rules 
of practice laid down by the experts, the 
rs/.v. The path of Raja Yoga is a series of 
techniques which if followed correctly will 
produce certain specific results in spiritual 
experience inevitably, just like any experi¬ 
ment in science. He was not suggesting 
irresponsible tampering with higher experi¬ 
ences, any more than scientists teach 
irresponsibility in the handling of chemiacls, 
but rather he taught an exact, scientific 
approach which uses specific means to pro¬ 
duce spec.ific results. 

Thus God can be reached by experience, 
says Swamiji. Consciousness can be altered, 
raised, and redirected away from the senses 
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and the mind toward God, not by drugs but 
by the four yogas.^ Kant was absolutely 
right except that he did not go far enough. 
The senses and the mind arc but forms 
superimposed upon the ‘Ihing-in-itself’, and 
we know things through the forms of the 
senses and the mind, but this is not true 
knowledge. Kant was wrong, says Swamiji, 
in saying that neither the thing-in-itself nor 
the soul nor God can be known; they are 
one and the same all-embracing, infinite non¬ 
duality which is what each one of us is and 
which can be known through identity, not 
through separative, objective knowledge 
which is not knowledge at all The veil of 
ignorance hiding reality can be pierced, not 
by the sensei;, not by reason, not by the 
two together, but by consciousness raised 
above the senses and the mind so that it 
cuts the veil like a sword of light and dis- 
peh all darkness. Consciousness is inde¬ 
pendent of the forms of the senses and the 
mind, and when it is freed fiom these, and 
from the desires for these forms, it can 
soar into the infinite, its proper home Tlie 
four yogas together give us the means to 
accomplish this. 

All the rest of his teachings to the West 
developed the details of the four yogas into 
one yoga. He thus blew up the roadblock 
that had obstructed Kant, for. as it turned 
out, Kant, the forgotten Kant, was. or is, 
in reality, ourselves, each one of us. and all 
his bumbling doubts and hesitations arc ours, 
and it is wc ourselves, all of u;; Western 
Kantkins, who need the courage to pierce the 
veil o| scepticism we have interposed be¬ 
tween ourselves and reality and to see that 
reality as our very own inmost Self. 
Swamiji gave us the power, which is, after 
all, courage, to realize this. He came to 
the West and bridged the gap of centuries, 
a gap that was not so much geographical as 
mental, and completed the world circle, and 
thus became the encircling World Serpent, 
the Serpent with its tail in its mouth, the 
kutyjalini power awakened and united with 


itself, the ring symbol of immortality, of 
Eternal Life. The emblem which we see 
on every Advaita Ashrama publication 
symbolizing the unity of the four yogas was 
devised by Swamiji himself, and it em¬ 
bodies the essence of his message to the 
whole world. It is magic talisman for our 
infinite meditation. 

What did Swamiji himself say about his 
work? Two quotations from his letters 
arc of great interest. In one he says ; ‘To 
put the Hindu ideas into English and then 
make out of dry Philosophy and intricate 
Mythology and queer startling Psychology, 
a religion which shall be ca.sy, .simple, and 
popular and at the .same time meet the re¬ 
quirements of the highest minds— is a task 
which only those can understand who have 
attempted it. The abstract Advaita must 
become living—poetic—in everyday life; out 
of hopelessly intricate Mythology must 
come .some concercte moral forms; and out 
of bewildering Yogism must come the most 
.scientific and practical Psychology—and all 
this must he put into a form a child can 
grasp This is my life's work.’’’"' In the 
other letter he says ■ ‘All religion is con¬ 
tained in the Vedanta, that is in the three 
stages t)f the V'^edanta philosophy, the 
Dvaita, the Vi.^istadvaita. and Advaita; one 
comes after the other. These are three 
stages of spiritual growth in man. Every¬ 
one is necessary.’ He then goes on to show 
how every major world religion can be 
classified under one or another of these three 
stages of Vedanta."’' The popularization of 
Hinduism without watering it down, and the 
teaching t>f Vedanta as the comprehensive 
unity of all outward form of religion, as 
the Mother of all particular religions— 
these are the important aspects of his work, 
not only in the West, but in the whole 
world, according to Swamiji himself. 

IS* The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1960) p 392. 

»*• ibid, p 345 
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Above all, Swamiji taught renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. He laid before the West 
a plea for the sacrificial life in words of 
eloquence such as had never before been 
spoken by anyone. Speaking from his own 
personal experiences as a wandering monk 
all over India, in the towns, villages, and 
jungles, he said : ‘As a result of this intense, 
all-absorbing love comes the feeling of per¬ 
fect self-surrender, the conviction that noth¬ 
ing that happens is against us. Then the 
loving soul is able to say. if pain comes. 
“Welcome pain.” ... If a serpent comes, 
it will say, “Welcome serpent ” The Bhakti 
in this slate of perfect resignation, arising 
out of intense love for God ... ceases to 
distinguish between pleasure and pain in so 
far as they affect him. ... Why should our 
body be saved, say from a tiger ? The 
tiger will thereby be pleased, and that is not 
altogether .so very far from self-sacrifice and 
worship. Can you reach the realization 
of such an idea in which all sense of self 
is completely lost ? It is a very dizzy height 
on the pinnacle of the religion of love, and 
few of this world have ever climbed to it.... 
Blessed are they whose bodies get destroyed 
in the service of others.’” He him.self was 
the best example of this ideal; he laid down 
his body in the service of mankind as a 
whole, but especially m the service of the 
West, for he spent his best years in the West 
and spared no effort to bring to it the whole 
message of Vedanta as taught by his Master. 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

We arc here today to remember him and 
think about him, and especially to think 
about his impact upon our lives. T ask you 
to consider this: if he had not been born, 
where would we be today? What would 
we be today? If he had not been born, 
this Temple would not have been built, and 
this gathering would not have been held. 
We cannot begin to comprehend the extent 
of his influence upon us. He himself was 

17- The Complete Works, 1964, vol. 3, pp. 82-3. 


overheard to say, on the last day of his life, 
‘Only another Vivekananda could under, 
stand what Vivekananda has done.’^“ This 
thought explodes the mind. The finite mind 
cannot hold the Infinite. Swamiji was that 
veiy explosion itself. He made the com¬ 
monplace world no longer commonplace. 
He revealed that the streets we walk on are 
not stone but the very living flesh of God, 
that the air we breathe is the very breath 
of the Eternal, that the sunlight is the im¬ 
mortal fire of divine knowledge and vision, 
that the trees that line the street arc all 
divinities who salute us as wc pass, that all 
the people who walk the streets are divin¬ 
ities we have the opportunity of serving. 

The essence of Swamiji’s message to the 
whole world can be summed up in one 
word : Advaita. non-duality. Not oncnc.ss, 
unity, a bringing together of diverse and 
separate elements into one homogcncf>us 
whole, but rather the opjxisite principle, the 
expansion of the finite into infinity. The 
Infinite is beyond all limited experience, as 
space is beyond the atmosphere, but yet 
it is here and now with no there or then 
It is a lightning fla.sh of vision with no limits 
of any kind. 

That is his message, his message to the 
world. East and West. Whether he was 
immersed in the Mother, in 5iva, or in 
Nirgui.ia Brahman, his message was always 
e'.scntially the same: the total di.ssolulion 
of the many into the Infinite, dualism and 
qualified non-dualism being way-stations on 
the path to the unqualified non-dual Infinite. 
His message to the West was simply the 
particular way he expressed this ascent in¬ 
to the non-dual so as to meet the special 
needs of the West. He was a Pilgrim from 
the Eternal who wandered for a time on the 
shores of our relative world, bringing us a 
message from that Infinite Sea, stirring us 
to remember our ancient divine heritage, 
and then returning to the Infinite once more. 

18. The Life, p. 749. 
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He was himself his own greatest message. 
He taught us of the West by his own 
example how to live in our own mechanized 
society. He meditated in strfeet-cars, in 
trains, in railway stations, on lecture plat¬ 
forms, and in doing so showed us how to 
be yogis in the world of daily affairs. He 
rekindled in the West the flame of God- 
knowledge. He brought the guru-power in 
his own person, and in the persons of ail 
the Ritmakrishna swamis who have fol¬ 
lowed. so that now here in the West we have 
that flame burning that has descended in 
unbroken succession from Vedic times 
down to the present His person is like the 
ocean, at once powerful, illimitable, sub¬ 
lime, terrifying, and peaceful. The ocean 
has the power to send a strong ship to the 


bottom in one blow. But it also is the ten¬ 
der, gentle, all-sustaining nurse and mother, 
sweet, refreshing, and ineffably beautiful. 
In the sigh of the smallest wave one can 
hear the whisper of infinitude. In Swamiji. 
as in Sri Ramakrishna and Holy Mother, 
the Fatherhood and Motherhood of God are 
ceaselessly and endlessly manifested, so much 
so that even we who never saw him in the 
flesh, in this life at least, can never forget 
him, nor ever cease to think on him day or 
night, for we have come under his holy 
spell, where we shall remain—forever. 

Our gratitude to him for coming here and 
giving himself to us, and to all the swamis 
who carry his flame from the East to the 
West, is illimitable. 

(Concluded) 


The !jumps that Vnekununda Lighted 


SWAMI ATMANANDA 

SWAMI Ml k ' INATHANANDA 
(Continued jioin the previous issue) 


Shukul Maharaj started taking scriptural 
classes in Sambalpur also. The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the Ctmiplrte Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, the Gita and the 
Upanisads were regularly read and discussed. 
His brilliant expositions and keen insight 
revealed fresh meanings of the passages and 
created a great interest among the listeners. 
Usually someone would read the scriptures 
and he would speak a few words in between, 
by way of explanation. He had a wonder¬ 
ful capacity to communicate the maximum 
meaning through a minimum of words. He 
held the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna to be 
the Veda of the modern age and the works 
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ot Swamiji to be the commentaries on that 
Veda. He said, ‘The Vedas cannot be 
understood without studying the com¬ 
mentaries. Hence the truths contained in 
the Gospel can be grasped only when it it 
read with the help ol the commentary pro¬ 
vided by Swamiji in his works.’*’ Once he 
asked a devout gentleman, ‘How do you 
spend your time apart from your duties at 
your office and home ?’ The devotee 
humbly replied. ‘I read a little from the 
Gospel.’ He again interrogated, ‘Have you 
read any of Swamiji’s books ?’ On hearing 


Swamtin Padaptanlc, p 160. 
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a negative answer he became quite excited 
and said, ‘Without reading Swamiji’s works, 
without understanding his message, what 
will you understand by studying the 
Gospel T On another occasion the reading 
from the Gospel was going on Atmananda 
was deeply absorbed. Even after the read¬ 
ing was over he remained quiet lor a long 
time and then spoke gently: 

Only those who have atlauieU the state ol a 
Paramahamsa (an exalted stage of icalixation) 
can truly understand the woids ol the Master 
rccoidcd m the Gospel Only the mumuk\u\ 
(scckcis of liberation) can translate his words into 
life Alter listening to the readings Irom the 
Gospel many people sa\. 'I'hc Master has spoken 
this very well, ah! how dear are these words 
to our heart*’ But where aie the poisons who 
tan lollow his advice in this litc’ You see, 
1 am telling you the tiuth. to understand the 
wolds of the Master it is evlieincis essential to 
study the lilc and the message ol Swamiji, keep 
the company ol holy men. and pcilorm spiritual 
piaetiecs One has to understand Swami[i first 
rf one wishes to undeistand the Master All the 
elements needed to build the spiiitiial lilc of 
the modern man aic given in the works of 
Swamiji 3a 

Atmananda laid .special emphasis on the 
mode of reading the scriptures. Fie used 
to say. ‘If the scriptures arc read with pro¬ 
per rites, silting on a separate seal and with 
concentration, they will leave a deeper im¬ 
pression on the mind. The lull merit of 
reading the .scriptures cannot he obtained 
unless one follows the purificatory rules like 
taking a bath, changing one's clothes after 
going to the toilet, not to read holy books 
silting on the bed in an impure mood 
He gave more importance to the attitude 
rather than lo the style of reading. One 
day a highly educated gentleman was read¬ 
ing from a book of Swami Vivekananda. 
His style of reading in English was quite 
admirable, though he was not so much care¬ 
ful about the purport. When the gentle¬ 
s’* ihiil. p IftO-M 
33* Uilbodhiuu 1J56 p ‘t.Vl. 


man left. Shukul Maharaj told a devotee. 
‘Mr.— has spoilt today’s reading. You 
should come earlier to take your scat and 
commence the reading. Can anyone pro¬ 
perly read these books unless one is imbued 
with a spirit of devotion for the Master and 
Swami] 1 ? What is the use of merely gett¬ 
ing a bunch of degrees or knowing English? 
The main thing is the right spirit.’*** 
Atmananda had a very tender heart. 
His love would flow to all beings w'ithout 
any distinction and reservation. On one 
summer noon he was taking rest in his 
room. An unknown coolie, too tired to 
carry his load farther in the scorching sun, 
entered the verandah adjoining Atmananda’s 
room seeking temporary shelter. Atmananda 
immediately came out of his room and see¬ 
ing the exhausted poor man exclaimed with 
grief. ‘Ah, must a human being be made to 
woik so much’’ Then he brought a hand 
tan and sat beside the stranger to fan him. 
Much embana.sscd, the porter tried lo dis¬ 
suade the Swami, but lo no elTect. Alm- 
unanda kept on tanning the man till all his 
sweat was drietl and he lelt refreshed Such 
touching scenes weic not uncommon in the 
lilc of this loving monk,'**'’ 

1 hough soit-hearled by iiatuic, Alm- 
ananda could tx: stern if necessary. He 
ciHild not tolerate any falsehood, hypocrisy 
or cowanlice. Whenever he encountered 
.such weaknesses he roared like thunder. 
Once several intUicntial citizens of Sambal- 
pur including a few high-ranking officers 
mel in their rendezvous and, owing lo their 
ignoiancc. passed some derogatory and vul¬ 
gar rcmark.s against the order of sarhnyasa 
and the Sannyasins. A gentleman who was 
present there reported this to Atmananda 
who at once asked him back, ‘Since you 
visit this place quite frequently, you knew 
the facts. Why didn’t you protest against 
these false allegations and give them the 

Padaptante. p. 160. 

dnd. p. 164 
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right picture ?’ The gentleman humbly 
apprised, ‘All of them attacked me in such 
a way that I could not tackle them.’ ‘Just 
now you go to them,’ retorted Atmananda 
excitedly, ‘and tell them about me. If they 
have courage, let them invite me and a.sk 
any question m a gentlemanly manner. If 
they lack the courage, T am inviting them 
here. Let them tell me whatever they have 
got to -say I am a child of Sw.imiji, I shall 
teach them by catching hold of their throats 
like .1 bulldog' He liirlhci added. 
‘Cowaids as they arc. do they have the 
guts to stanti before me face to face?’ The 
gentleman icpeated these bold words to the 
persons concerned who became startled and 
declined to meet Atmananda. On coming 
to know of this the .Swami commented, ‘'V^ou 
sec, jierhaps one of them is a lawyer, 
another a magistrate, their backbones are 
cruslied by serving the F'nglish They are 
terrors to the poor and sycophants to the 
mighty. . What more can be expected 
from them. Alas, what an accursed fate 
has befallen our country t’*'’ 

A .similar incident is narrated here to 
illustiale Atmananda’s abhorrence of false¬ 
hood. Once a meeting was arranged in 
Samb'ilpur to celebrate the birth anniscr- 
sary of .Sri Ramakrishna A certain speaker 
related some unreal incidents in the life of 
.Swami Vivekananda in ordci to demon¬ 
strate his familiarity wiih Swamiji. A dis¬ 
tinguished devotee was present in that meet¬ 
ing. Afterwards he came to Atmananda 
and criticized the speaker for his false state¬ 
ment. Atmananda -scolded the devotee 
sternly, ‘The Master has sent you here to 
do his work, and not to flatter this or that 
person. Your main duty is to propagate 
his mes‘'age in this remote place. To re¬ 
main a witness to untruth and injustice is 
equal to telling a lie and acting improperly. 
You have only shown your cowardice by 


ibid, p 165. 


not protesting against the false utterances 
of Mr.-.’»7 

After about two and a half years’ stay in 
Sambalpur Atmananda’s health was suffi¬ 
ciently recuperated, and so he came back 
to Bclur Math in 1919 The next year he 
was asked to lake chaige of the Ashrama 
at Dacca (now the capital of Bangla De.sh). 
On the eve of his departure to Dacca .Swami 
Shivananda (Mahapurush Maharaj) wrote a 
pcrsimal letter to Sri Thakur Charan 
Mukhopailiiyaya. the then Secretary of the 
Ramakiishna Mission, Dacca He intro¬ 
duced Atmananda thus ■ ‘One of the favour¬ 
ite disciplc.s of .Swamiji Maharaj, a man of 
great ienunciation, a great devotee, a great 
ascetic and a senior monk of the Order. 
Atmananda is coming to your place. By 
his prc.scncc that region will be blessed with 
boundlcs.s good fortune. Know that Maharaj 
(Swami Brahmananda) loo holds a high 
opinion about Shukul Maharaj.’®* Atm- 
ananda’s life in Dacca proved the above 
statements to be true to the letter. 

The special feature of Atmananda’s fife 
at the Dacca Math was his abiding interest 
in training the young inmates Through 
scriptural classes, intimate conversations, 
alert observations, and above all through his 
own life, he tried to impress upon their 
young minds the stamp of ‘pirituality per¬ 
manently He used to gel up before daw-n 
and sit quietly on his bed after finishing his 
ablution within a remarkably short time. 
He would say, ‘One should not spend much 
lime for bath and other physical needs, for 
It is difficult to remember God while engaged 
in them'^" He w'oald go to the shrine 
evciy morning and offer his obeisance there. 
^ftCI that he would take a brisk walk in 
the Math ground. Parched rice was his 
favourite breakfast. After finishing his bath 
he would burn incen.se in his room, perform 

■n. ihij, p 166 . 

3H- Uilhodiwn. Bhadra nS6 B S p 528. 

3fi- ibid, p 410. 
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japa and chant a few prayers from the 
Candi. He would spend a long time quietly 
sitting on his cot. Then his countenance 
assumed such a brilliance and tranquility 
that none dared to approach him. In the 
afternoon be would sit somewhere in the 
open ground of the Math and explain the 
message of Swamiji to a group of Brahma- 
charins and young men. In the evening he 
would meditate in his room. Thus we find 
that in Dacca he did not participate in many 
activities of the Aihrama, rather he lival a 
quiet life of study and meditation. Once 
when a monk came from Dacca to Belur 
Math. Swami Brahmanandu asked him, 
‘Hello, how is Shukul ? What docs he do ?' 
The monk frankly replied, ‘He is well, but 
he does not do any work ’ Hearing this 
Brahmanandaji remarked emphatically, ‘If 
he merely sits, it will be more than doing 
any work.’*® Indeed, Atmananda had attuned 
his life to the Divine in such a way that his 
very presence created an elevating and 
tranquil atmosphere in the whole Ashrama. 

Like the true Sannyasin that he was, he 
would keep only a minimum number of 
clothes and other personal effects with him. 
Usually he kept only one shirt, two pieces 
of loin cloth, two dhotis and one vest. With 
this sparse outfit and no money he travelled 
in his earlier days to Hrishikesh, Badrinath 
and many other places of pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas. He used to say with deep con¬ 
viction, ‘If a monk is solely dependent on 
God. he will never be in want of money.' 
Occasionally he u.scd to pack up all his 
belongings and, tying them at the end of a 
stick, would check whether he could, if 
necessary, carry his own luggage himself. 

He used to keep his things very nicely 
arranged. Even a broom was to be very 
carefully placed in its own particular cor¬ 
ner. His motto was ; ‘Everything must be 
in its proper place.’ Regarding the import¬ 
ance of keeping things in order he said, ‘It 

ibUL p 528. 


is a sign of control over one’s mind. Those 
who are haphazard externally, are so inter¬ 
nally also. A gowJ artist can become a 
good monk. An artist must have concen¬ 
tration of mind without which spiritual 
practice is impossible.’'** 

Shukul Maharaj used to emphasize that 
not even a moment of one's precious life 
should be wasted. He would say, ‘Make a 
routine and follow it strictly. Of course, 
sometime should be provided for talking 
alter the meals o* for walking in the after¬ 
noon.’ He strongly disapproved gossip 
Addressing the inmates of Dacca Math, he 
once said, ‘Gossip is the greatest enemy of 
life. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) used 
to say. “Gossip rums a man.” Therefore 
beware of it. If you have no work, you 
might as well sleep in your room but do not 
indulge in gossip. If someone comes to 
you to gab, start reading a book. You will 
find that the intruder will soon go away; 
thereafter he won’t come anymore,’ Some¬ 
times he would ask jocosely, ‘Do you know 
how many t>pcs of exercise are there?’ 
‘Two types ; pliysical and mental.’ would 
be the usual reply. ‘No,’ Atmananda would 
add. ‘There is a third variety, namely vocal 
exercise! Useless chatter is merely an 
exercise.’ 

On noticing the inmates of the Ashrama 
wasting their time in gossiping at the bath¬ 
ing ghat, leisurely applying oil on their 
bodies and so on. he reprimanded them, 
‘You cannot attain the goal if you waste 
your time like this. Your time should be 
spent in holy thought or selfless action. 
Practise meditation and japa, at least for 
a short time, regularly everyday. You have 
not seen God. have You ? The Master, the 
Holy Mother and Swamiji—they are veri¬ 
table gods. Pray to them.’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘How will you spend your 
days in old age when you won’t haye the 
capacity to do work? This is why it is 
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necessary to form right now a few good 
habits like meditation, japa, reading the 
scriptures and holy discussion. If you 
waste your time now by gossiping, then in 
old age also you will have to do the same.' 
Regarding spiritual studies, he used to in¬ 
struct the young inmates, 'Daily read a little 
from books on Sn Ramakrishna and 
Swamiji, and from the Rnnulxcw/i and the 
Mahabhfuata. After a few days you will 
see that much has been covcied Don’t read 
other books now. not even the books of 
other religious denominations, until you are 
establKshed in a definite .spiritual mooti.'^- 
Al the Dacca Math he made Swami 
Brahmeswarananda memorize the whole of 
Ciita. Fveryday the latter had to learn by 
heart five verses. Ihus he memorized the 
first eleven chapters when the time came for 
Shukul Maharaj to leave Dacca. But be¬ 
fore departure he advised the young monk, 
"Never stop reading the Gita even for a 
single day. Go on memon/mg live verses 
a day as you arc doing now. Fveryday go 
to the shrine and recite the verses before 
the Master.' The monk followed the advice 
and memorized the remaining seven chap¬ 
ters. Atmananda used to say, ‘Every monk 
should learn the Gita by heart' 

He disliked the reading of newspapers by 
monastic inmates If a monastic member 
brought the newspaper from the Math 
library to his room he would be annoyed, 
‘Unless we lead the newspaper how shall 
wc get the information about flood, famine 
and other calamities ?’. asked a young 
monk. ‘Are you the head of the Ashraraa 
was his counter-question. Then he said, 
‘The Superior who is in charge of your 
centre will gather all the information and 
instruct you accordingly; simply obey his 
orders. The goal of life is to realize God. 
For that purpose only the strict vows of 
Brahmacharya and Sannyasa arc adopted. 
Therefore whatever stands in the way of 
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following these vows and whatever distracts 
the mind should be mercilessly abandoned.’ 
For this same reason he would be displeased 
if he found the monastic inmates engaged 
in political discussions. He would advise 
them to avoid such discussions as these 
would disturb the mind and drag it down 
to worldliness. He would say, ‘When one 
is unable to remove the undesirable impres¬ 
sions already existing in the head, why 
gather new impre.ssions ? It is not good for 
a monk to cherish such desires as “1 shall 
see this,” or “I shall know that,” etc.’ 

He used to consider the work of the 
Ashrama equally important as the worship 
of the Master in the .shrine. Once the in¬ 
mates of the A.shrama started taking food 
before it was served to the patients of the 
Ashrama hospital He reprimanded the 
inmates with a sad heart, ‘How could you sit 
for food before feeding the Narfiyanas 
(gotis)?’ He used to see that even the work 
of teaching the students in the Mi.ssion 
school was conducted with due regard and 
attitude. He used to sav, ‘The quality of 
the first class aspirant is to be ready to 
serve the Master by gladly obeying the 
orders of the Superior without caring for 
his own personal taste, liking and inclina¬ 
tion. The second class aspirant looks after 
his own comforts while carrying out the 
orders. Those who look after their com¬ 
forts first belong to the lower class ’4"* In 
the field of work he liked to combine dis¬ 
cipline with individual freedom. He used 
to say, ‘The man who is made responsible 
to execute a work must be given sufficient 
freedom. If everyone .‘.tarts meddling in it, 
how can he work ?' 

Atmananda encouraged the monks to ex¬ 
press manliness in their deportment and 
conduct. He disliked winnanish behaviour 
in men. He exhorted. ‘If you want to pro¬ 
gress along the path of .spirituality, eradi- 
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cate all feminine attitude from your minds.' 
If any young monk was found seated 
timidly or walking lazily, he reproved him 
in a tone of annoyance, ‘What is this ? You 
should walk, talk and act like a brave 
soldier. Unless you have recourse to 
rajogufja (activity) you will sink into farms 
(dullness).’ 

He used to point out to the young monks 
the special responsibilities of their lives, ‘Do 
you know what is Sannyasa'^ It is to 
sacrifice the body for the good of the world, 
for the welfare of the people, by eating 
whose food you are maintaining your 
monastic life.'^‘ Regarding doing good to 
others he would make a practical observa¬ 
tion, ‘Even if you cannot do good to others, 
never do any harm. All do not have the 
capacity or opportunity do good to others, 
but many get a chance to injure others.’^' 

He was very particular about the conduct 
of every monk. He disliked unrestrained 
mixing of the monastic members with lay 
devotees and advised the former to always 
keep their distance. He would caution the 
monastic members, ‘Don't remain in the 
town after dusk. The mind gets attached 
to worldliness after witnessing the attract¬ 
ive glamour and beauty of the city at night 
Finish your work early and return to the 
Ashrama before evening. The dsan (prayer 
rug) protects the monk. While walking 
along the street don’t look right or left out 
of curiosity .... Fix your ga/e on your 
toe while walking.’^® 

Many educated ladies of the city used to 
visit the Dacca Math in the evening. 
Almananda would not converse with them 
at all. One of the monks of the Math then 
prayed to him, ‘Many of these ladies help 
the Math financially, please speak a few 
words to them, otherwise they would be 
hurt.’ Thereafter, as a duty, Shukul Maha- 
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raj started talking to the ladies, but only in 
the way of answering questions, if any.*'' 

Atmananda had deep devotion to the 
Holy Mother. However, only on rare 
occasions he would let out his emotions. 
Once while practising austerities in Bhuva- 
neswar, he prepared pdyOs (milk pudding) 
on the MahaslamT Day of the Durga pujil 
and, holding a cup of it before the picture 
of the Holy Mother, wept bitterly saying, 
‘Mother, you have made me a Sannyasi. 
How else can I worship you?’‘'‘ A simi¬ 
lar incident occured m Dacca also. After 
the passing away of the Holy Mother her 
lelics were sent to Dacca .'\shrama for daily 
worship. On the day the relics were to ar¬ 
rive Atmananda became restless like a child 
awaiting the arrival of its mother. He 
instructed the kitchen staff. ‘Don’t cook rice 
beforehand. Keep the water boiling and 
put rice only after the Mother arrives so 
that she may be served a hot meal.’ When 
the relics reached the Ashrama, he was over¬ 
whelmed with emotion. That day he fasted 
until the worship and the food offering to 
the Holy Mother were completed in the late 
afternoon.*’’ 

Atmananda attained a high state of spiri¬ 
tuality a glimpse of which others could 
obtain at rare moments. Once while explain¬ 
ing an aphorism of the Brahrm-Sutra his 
mind obviously rose to a very high level. 
Touching his head, he declared in public, 
‘By the grace of Swamiji something is here.’ 
Once a monk directly asked him, ‘Maharaj, 
have you seen God ?’ Atmananda laughed 
aloud like a child and humorously said, ‘Had 
I seen at least a ghost, I could have claimed 
to have realized something.’ But the next 
moment he became serious and added, ‘You 
sec, by the grace of Swamiji, my mind is 
free from desires.’ On this topic he told 
another day, ‘Visions of divine forms etc. 
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do not belong to very high stage of spiri¬ 
tuality. Know that the world of realization 
is higher than that of the visions. Visions 
of forms etc. do not suit the nature of all 
aspirants.'^'* He used to brush aside any ques¬ 
tion asked about visions, saying. 1 have 
received the grace of Swamiji, 1 have seen 
him. I do not hanker after any vision 
However, he confided at least one of his 
experiences to his dear friend Shuddh- 
ananda who described it as follows : 

One da> be narrated tu me a dieam that be 
had seen (perhaps siime years ago). He was 
floating, as it were, on the surface of the ocean, 
lying on the lap of the Mother, lie then felt 
an unspeakable bliss—as if torrents of bliss weie 
gushing up everywhere—and he lost all outward 
consciousness. As he came back to his senses 
after a long time, he found himscll to be a liitic 
child, dancing in the arms of the Mother. 1 
had never,’ he said, ‘the c\peiicm.e ol samdiUii 
in life It may be that what I felt in dream was 
something like that covctablc stale.’^t 

In 1921, Atniananda’s health again bioke 
down as a result of an attack of dysentery. 
He resigned horn the Presidentship of Dacca 
Math and came back to Belur Math. Then 
he v\cnl to Bhuvaneswur and stayed at the 
Math there tor a year, spending most of his 
lime in contemplation and studies. He 
would larcly talk to anyone there 

In July 1922, at the demise ot Swann 
Turiyananda the inmates of the Benares 
Ashrama felt a great void in their lives. 
Revered Swami Shivanundu, the then Presi¬ 
dent ot the Order, decided to send Atm- 
anamla to Benares. Consequently Atm- 
ananda came back to Belur Math and set 
out for Benares in 1923. At the time of 
departure when Atmananda sought the bless¬ 
ings of Mahapurush Maharaj, the latter 
looked straight at him for a long time and 
then blessed him. Atmananda left the Math 
by a boat but noticed, to his surprise, that 
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Mahapurushji was sUll gazing at him from 
the first floor verandah of the Math build¬ 
ing facing the Ganges. Therefore Atm¬ 
ananda too remained standing in the boat, 
offering salutations with folded palms as long 
as the Math was visible. This was his last 
visit to Belur Math and the last meeting 
with Mahapurush Maharaj. 

Atmananda went to Udbodhan ofiice also 
to take leave of Swami Saradananda who too 
blessed him heartily. On his way to Benares 
Atmananda visited Patna and stayed there 
lor a few days. Many devotees Irom far 
and wide flocked to Patna to be blessed 
with his holy company. 

At last Shukul Maharaj reached the Rama- 
krishna Mission Home of Service, Benares, 
where he spent the last few months of his 
life His ariival aroused a great joy and 
enthusiasm among the inmates ot the 
Ashrama. Atmananda slatted taking classes 
on ‘Inspired Talks’, ‘Raja Yoga', ‘Bhakti 
^'oga’, "Jliana Yoga’. ‘Karma Yoga’ and 
other works of Swami Vivekananda. As 
was his system, someone would read the 
passages and he would explain whercvci 
necessary. If there was any mistake in 
loading, he would immediately point it out. 
liveryone was amazed to note that he 
remembered most of the passages verbatim 
In the course ol the leading, he would some¬ 
times refer to some words which were not 
found in the text. However, on consulting 
earlier editions it invariably turned out that 
whatever he had said was correct. Besides 
his brilliant memory and deep insight, his 
pronunciation of English was very distinct 
and accurate. When he recited the poems 
of Swamiji, the whole place would appear as 
if vibrating with a spiritual current. He had 
a special fascination of the ‘The Song of 
the Sannyasin'. He used to advise the 
novices, ‘If you really want to be a monk, 
then from today meditate on each word of 
this poem.’“ 
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Atmananda had a very high notion about 
the dramas of Girish Chandra Ghosh. He 
would read as well as take classes on those 
books. Some of his favourite books were : 
PurnacUndra, Vilvamangala, Kdldpdhdr, 
Nasiram, Caitanya~LUa, Niimi^annyds, 
Pdndav-Gourav and Rupa-Scindtun. About 
Girish Ghosh he said, ‘Such a great poet was 
never before born. Most of his dramas were 
written in a deep spiritual mood. When he 
was under such a mood, he would go on 
reciting and two or three writers would take 
them down He did not write himself. There 
is a little bit of philosophy in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. But a deep philosophical import 
lies hidden in every verse of Girish Babu’s 
dramas. The more the message of the 
Master spreads, the more will people be 
able to understand and appreciate the books 
of Girish Ghosh The world ha;, not seen 
the like of him.’“ 

Shukul Maharaj kept a watchful eye on 
the conduct of the monastic brotlicrs at 
Benares also. If he found any anomaly he 
would not hesitate to take appropriate steps 
Once an old monk told a lie. Hearing this 
Atmananda called the monk and admonished 
him severely, ‘Work can transform even a 
monk into a hypocrite. Such a senior monk 
like you did not feci shy to tell the lie! If 
possible, give up work and spend a few days 
exclusively in divine contemplation.’^' 

Although Atmananda enforced a strict 
code of discipline, he was considerate to 
weaker aspirants also. He would sympath¬ 
etically hear their problems and guide 
them individually. One day a monk asked 
him, ‘Swamiji has permitted us to take rest 
for two hours after the noon meal. Does 
“rest” here imply sleep ?’ Atmananda 
replied with a smile, ‘Swamiji, for sure, did 
not formulate the rules for weaklings like 
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you. What will you do ? If you can’t help 
it, have a nap.’’® 

Shukul Maharaj never rejected the afifec- 
donate gifts given by any devotee or monk, 
notwithstanding his strict vow of non-receiv¬ 
ing any gift. He would gladly accept the 
presents but would at once send them to the 
general store of the Ashrama for the use 
of all. One day a devout Brahmacharin 
wished to serve him his favourite dish. For 
this purpose he handed over a small amount 
of money to the monk attending on the 
Swami. The dish was prepared and offered 
to Atmananda who was highly delighted. 
He repeatedly praised the preparation and 
lovingly enquired who had arranged for it. 
Out of the money given for this purpose 
there remained a credit balance of one 
anna > Atmananda advised the attendant to 
buy a photo of Swamiji with that small 
amount. When the photo was brought, he 
became happy like a child and carefully kept 
it near his pillow. The incident is a small 
one but it enables us to have a glimpse of 
the Swami’s loving heart.®® 

Atmananda gradually became very in¬ 
trospective towards the close of his life. Two 
months prior to his demise he told Swami 
Karunananda, ‘Enough of play; come, let us 
again retreat to a secluded place by the side 
of the Ganges. I do not like the noise and 
company of people any more.’®" He was 
then .‘laying at the ‘Ambika Dliam’ close to 
which was a thick bush in those days. By 
arranging a few bricks and stones under the 
fig tree he prepared a seat on which he 
would be found lost in meditation for long 
hours. When this ‘secret seat’ became 
known to others, he moved further deep to¬ 
wards north east comer of the hospital’s 
Ward no. 10. Nobody dared to disturb him 
there as the place was infested with sankes. 
However, his intense contemplative mood 
inspired everybody to dive deep within. 
~'5tirjJdhoclhan, 1356 BS.. p. 528. 
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Swami Shuddhananda arrived in Benares 
at this time. Atmananda was very happy 
to be once again in the company of his dear 
old friend. He opened his heart to Shuddh- 
’ ananda, ‘I am sick of useless talks and dis¬ 
cussions. How I wish to see worship, spiri¬ 
tual piactices, bhajan, recitation of hymns 
etc. going on everywhere!’ Sometimes he 
would observe, ‘Incapable as I am. 1 can¬ 
not do any thing myself here. I do not 
therefore like the idea of being in an active 
centre. However, I am heie in obedience 
to the dictates of Swami Siiivanundaji. 1 
wish I could lead a solitary life in a place 
like Hardwar situated on the banks of the 
Ganges But now I have not the strength to 
go about for alms or draw water. If some¬ 
one would live with me and help me a little, 
I could cfjok my food.’®'* 

Atmananda and Shuddhananda lived hap¬ 
pily together for a few days. One day both of 
them walked a long distana' to the oui- 
skirts of the city to pay homage to Swami 
Akhandananda (a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna) who was then staying there. 
Soon after that both the Swamis fell ill. 
Everyone took it for ordinary influenza. But 
Atmananda declared. ‘Swamiji is calling 
me; now he will sacrifice his goat. My 
fever is not a simple one. It is a case of 
either typhoid or pneumonia ’ Actually, his 
statement proved true. Shuddhananda 
recovered shortly, whereas Atmananda’s con¬ 
dition deteriorated. 

Even on his death bed Atmananda main¬ 
tained his spirit of renunciation as bright as 
ever,' Without anybody’s help he would 
somehow walk to the washroom holding to 
the walls. His bedding consisted of an old 
sataranci (a coarse cotton carpet), a clean 
towel, a pillow and a thick sheet for cover¬ 
ing the body. One day while he was away 
in the washroom, the attendant spread a new 
mattress on his ted. On his return Atm¬ 
ananda felt very unhappy to see the soft 
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bed. He reprimanded the attendant, ‘Won’t 
you let me die in peace ? If that be your 
wish, then please leave this place. I don’t 
want your service.’ As the attendant beg¬ 
ged pardon, he asked him, ‘What is the use 
of this for a dying monk ? Will you remove 
it please ?’ Seeing the attendant still delib¬ 
erating. he could not stand any longer and 
lay down on the bare floor. He returned to 
the bed only after the mattress was removed. 
The next day Swami Akhandananda came 
to see him. At the affectionate request of 
this venerable monk and the entreaties of 
his monastic brothers Atmananda finally 
relented and agreed to use the mattress.®* 
He was a Sannyasin in the truest sense of 
the term. Once a lady asked him, ‘Maharaj, 
are you a Brahmin ?' ‘1 am a Sannyasin.' 
was the Swami’s answer. The question was 
repeated thrice only to be met with the 
same answer.®* lie would not keep any 
article other than bare necessities Shuddh- 
ananda related an interesting event in this 
regard: 

Soon aUer my arrival at Benares, one day 
he brought to me a trunk and after handing over 
its key requested me to keep it. The trunk had 
in it two good warm wiappcrs which he might 
have got as presents from .Swami Biahmananda 
and the Holy Mother. ‘Did not Swamiji 
lormulate the rule,’ he observed, 'that a monk 
should give away all that he has to the president 
of the Order? Please send these things to him 
and relieve me from the anxieties they involve 
in taking care of them I shall get a cheap 
Balaposh (a kind of thin quill-likc wrapper) made 
for mo and use that in the coming winter’M 

Just a few days before his passing away 
a Brahmacharin attending on him impor¬ 
tunately reejuested him to say something 
about his visions. After remaining silent for 
sometime Atmananda at last said : 

I never experienced any vision in the ordinary 
sense of the term However, T saw a divine 
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dream. .. One night 1 lay down to sleep 
dwelling on the thought, ‘Nothing has been 
attained, this life has gone in vain' I was not 
really asleep. Suddenly I saw a pair of luminous 
footprints before me. I could not recognize them 
at that time—later I understood that they were 
the footprints of the Holy Mother. As I was 
gazing at them, unlimited light emanated from the 
footmarks and engulfed me ] felt as it 1 was 
submerged in it. I know not how long I was 
in that state, but 1 was m inexpressible hlis.s I 
felt as secure and happy as a child vi the lap 
of its mother. It appeared to me that T was 
going to a very distant place—I cannot sa\ 
whether the ‘F was there, everything got mixed 
up. The intoxication of that bliss lasted foi a 
long time. Later T pondered for a long time, 
‘Was it a reality or a dicam To this day I 
have not come to a definite conclusion Perhaps 
it was a dream but 1 still get the taste of that 
supreme bliss, for that alone the mind still 
yearns fS. 

Atmananda's fever gradually developed 
into broncho-pneumonia. Despite the sin¬ 
cere efforts of a team of reputed doctors, 
his condition deteriorated. His body be¬ 
came extremely weak and his organ of hear¬ 
ing ceased to function properly. Dr. Amar 
Babu, the senior physician, very lovingly 
looked after the Swami and visited him quite 
frequently in spile of his numerous profes¬ 
sional engagements. Swami Swaprakash- 
ananda and several other monastic inmates 
of the Ashrama nursed him with great love 
and care. But the disease showed no sign 
of abatement. At last the final day came 
on Friday the 12th October, 1923. Swami 
Akhandananda arrived and sitting near the 
bed, started chanting the holy names in a 
loud voice. Atmananda gracefully entered 
into Mahasamadhi at 7.25 p.m. On the 
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following morning his mortal body was 
decorated with flowers, garlands etc. and 
taken to the Manikarnika Ghat to be im¬ 
mersed in the Ganges. Akhandanandaji 
accompanied the procession and proposed to 
arrange a bhanddrd (feast) on the follow¬ 
ing full moon (kojagari purpima) day. Shu- 
ddhananda wrote a long letter to Swami 
Shivananda giving details of Atmananda’s 
last days. After hearing everything Shiv- 
anandaji remarked. ‘Shukul Maharaj was a 
Mahapurusha (great soul).’®® 

In conclusion, let us quote the editorial 
comments of Prahuddha Bharata published 
after his demise : ‘Everyone who came in 
close contact with the Swami felt the silent 
influence of his unassuming and saintly 
character and loved and respected him. He 
combined in his life the hard rigour and 
discipline of an ascetic with the quiet in¬ 
ward disposition of a Yogi. And every 
minute detail of his activity was a clear 
demonstration and proof of that particular 
phase of his personality. Though naturally 
of a retired bent of mind, he never spared 
himself when the Mission authorities asked 
for his service for the good of others. He 
was, truly speaking, a genuine worker and 
could not tolerate the idea of doing a thing 
haphazardly. Sincerity of purpose, obedi¬ 
ence to authorities and above all the spirit 
of renunciation—the keynote of his life—lent 
a special grandeur to his character. By his 
death the Mission has l ustained a loss which 
it will be impossible to make good.’ 

(Concluded) 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF JlVA GOSVAMIN 

PROF RANJIT KUMAR ACHARJEE 

.His life great masters of Vai^ava faith and philos¬ 

ophy. Under the competent guidance of 


Jiva Gosvamin, who flourished shortly 
after Sri Caitanya, was a great Vaisnava 
apostle and one of the six Vrnduvana 
Gosvamins of the Caitanya sect of Bengal 
Vaifinavism. He was the only son of 
Vallabha (alias Anupama), younger brother 
of Rupa and Sanatana. The date of his 
birth is uncertain. Jiva was only five years 
old when his father died. It is generally 
held that he never saw Sri Caitanya. How¬ 
ever, according to a well-known Bengali 
work, Jiva had the direct blessing of Sri 
Caitanya at Ramakeli when be was only 
two years old.' In his boyhood he was 
greatly influenced by the extraordinary 
asceticism and deep devotion of his illus¬ 
trious uncles Rupa and Sanatana, which in¬ 
fused in his mind a strong desire for 
ascetic life. A combination of profound 
scholarship and sharp intelligence character¬ 
ized his academic career. Within a short 
time, he acquired pioficiency in grammar, 
rhetoric, kuvya and smrti. After the com¬ 
pletion of his studies at his native place, he 
left for Navadvipa, the centre of learning 
in those days, where he met Nityfmanda, a 
close associate of Sri Caitanya. He visited 
different spots associated with the holy 
memory of Sri Caitanya. Then .he left for 
Benards where he studied Vedanta under the 
able guidance of the renowned scholar 
Madhusudana Vacaspati. Within four or 
five years Jiva became well versed in 
Vedanta in its various ramifications. 

Therefater he set out for Vrndavana to 
join his uncles Rupa and Sanatana, who by 
this time had come to be recognized as the 

l. Sankai^ Nath Roy, Bh&rater Sfadhaka 
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Rupa and Sanatana, Jiva devotedly studied 
various scriptural texts, especially Vaii^ava 
literature, and in no time became well- 
grounded in both Vaisnava theory and 
practice. He also assisted, so it is said, 
Rupa Gosvamin in his composition of 
Bhakti-rasamrta-suulhu and other literary 
efforts for the cause of Cailanyaism. The 
Vaisnava inclination latent in him from his 
very boyhood blossomed forth magnificently 
when he came into close contact with the 
luminous personalities of Rupa and 
Sanatana. Thereafter he led the arduous 
life of a recluse and scholar. 

It is said that Jiva Gosvamin once 
defeated Sri Vallabha Bhatta, a south Indian 
VaiMiava scholar belonging to the Visnu- 
svami sect, in exegetical disputation for which 
he was reprimanded by his uncles; for 
according to them, this did not fit in well 
with Vaisnava modesty and discipline. It 
is also popularly believed that the great 
Mugal emperor Akbar once met Jiva Gos¬ 
vamin and was deeply impressed by his 
extraordinary scholaiship and profound 
devotion to Sri Krsna. Akbar was so moved 
that he liberalized some of the prohibitions 
against the religious activities of the 
Hindus.* 

When Rupa and Sanatana passed away, 
the responsibility of consolidating the entire 
Vaisnava community of Vrndavana and 
guiding seekers of God in th© path of 
Bhakti devolved on Jiva Gosvamin. In 
course of lime, he became the dominant 
figure in the vanguard of the Vai§nava 
movement in Vrndavana and Bengal. He 
was the moving spirit behind the propaga¬ 
tion of Bhakti-Jdjrm of the Vrndavana Gos- 


S'* ibid, pp. 180-81. 
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vamins in Bengal through his able and 
devoted disciples, Srinivasa Acarya, Narot. 
tama and Syamananda. He soon came to 
be considered the sole authority and highest 
court of appeal in all doctrinal matters. 
He passed away probably in the year 1596 
A.D. 

Principal works 

Jiva Gosvamin wrote on almost all the 
branches of Vai^ava ^stra following the 
footsteps of his illustrious uncles. Sunatana 
and Rupa. and gave Bengal Vaisnavism a 
sound metaphysical foundation. His early 
philosophical training at Benares littcd him 
well for the task of giving an elaborate and 
a systematic exposition ot the rcligio-meta- 
pbysical tenets of Bengal Vaisnavism, He 
was a prolific, versatile and voluminous 
writer who, according to the Bhakti-ratnd- 
kara composed more than twenty dilfcrcnl 
works. Of all his works, iia{,-Sandarhha 
which is also designated Bhdgavuta-Sandar- 
bha by the author himself, contains the 
entire theology and philosophy of the Bengal 
Vai.snavism in a systematic fashion. It con¬ 
sists of six discourses called Tattva-san- 
dardha, Bhagavat-sandardha, Paramritmu- 
sandarbha, Srikrsna-sandarbha, Bhakti- 
sandarbha and Priti-sandarbha. Evidently, 
the Sot-sandarbhas are not the products of 
dry intellectual exercises like discursive 
reasoning and logic chopping. On the con¬ 
trary, in these discourses the philosophical 
views of Bengal Vaisnavism are interwoven 
with the details of its devotional practices 
and mysticism. True to the spirit of 
Vaisnava modesty, Jiva did not claim any 
originality for whatever he wrote, yet his 
Sat-Sandarbha ‘betrays a systematic plan 
and execution, as well as originality in its 
ideas and methods'. As has been rightly 
observed, ‘To Jiva Gosvamin belonged the 
whole heritage of Vaisnava philosophical 
thought, upon which, as a matter of fact, 
he freely draws, besides utilizing iSruti 


(chiefly Upani§adic) and Purana texts; and 
no important proposition is laid down which 
is not supported by some such text.’® On 
the basis of these texts, he raised a meta¬ 
physical system, which merits special con¬ 
sideration m view of its originality of 
exposition and profundity of penetration. 

The Bhdgavata Purfina is the principal 
source of inspiration for the Bengal School 
of Vaisnavism which regards it as the most 
authoritative scripture. Jiva Gosvamin wrote 
a running commentary on it entitled Bha- 
gavat Sandarbha which forms the second 
chapter of his principal work. Sai-sandarbha. 
The sole objective of this magnum opus of 
Jiva as indicated by the author himself, is 
to establish that Kr.sna is the only tativa or 
Reality—the supicme Goiihcad and the most 
exclusive object of worship- and that it is 
only through devotion and love that this 
ultimate Reality can be attained After 
closely examining the dilTcicnt sources of 
knowledge (pramdnas) and establishing the 
superiority of the testimony of the Bhdga¬ 
vata Purana in the first Sandarbha, .ITva 
devotes the next three Sandarbhas, namely 
Bhagavat. Paramatraa and Krsiia Sandarbhas 
to the exposition of the nature of the su¬ 
preme Reality. The last two Sandarbhas are 
mainly concerned with Prill (love) and 
Bhakti (devotion) as the means for the 
attainment of the supreme Godhead. To 
give an adequate account of the philosophy 
of Jiva Gosvamin would require more than 
one treatise, and hence our attention has 
to be restricted here to some major aspects 
of his thought contained in the first three 
Sandarbhas. leaving aside SrTkrsna, Priti 
and Bhakti Sandarbhas wherein the theol¬ 
ogy and devotional praxis of Bengal 
Vaisnavism have been elaborated in meti¬ 
culous detail. 

In the Tattva-Sandarbha, Jiva examines 

3* Dr. -S. K. De. Early History of the 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Cal¬ 
cutta- Firma KLM, 1961) p. 256. 

Hereafter. Vaifnava Feuth and Movement 
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the pitfalls and limitations of the recognized 
pramanas except iSabda or testimony which 
according to him, consists of revealed words 
(aprdkTta.vacana-Iak{>ana) and therefore is 
the only valid and authentic source of 
knowledge of the Supreme Reality. The 
other pramanas are either superficial or 
erroneous. The later Vaisnava scholars 
including Jiva Gosvamin accepted Sabda in 
a wider sense so as to include, besides the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, the Ttihasas and 
Puranas, and regarded these as equally 
authentic and dependable sources of knowl¬ 
edge. Between the Itihasa and the Purana, 
the latter is to be preferred, and among the 
large number of Puranas representing dif¬ 
ferent .schools and sects, sriinad.Hlulga- 
vatam is acclaimed to be the greatest and 
most authoritative of all the scriptures, for 
it elucidates the quintessence of the lumi¬ 
nous thoughts of the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads. ‘The theory of the school, thus 
believes that the themes of the Brahma- 
Siitra and the Bhngavatam respectively 
arc identical, for what appeared to Vyiisa’s 
mind in a subtle shape and was expressed 
by him in the form of brief Sutras, is alleged 
to have been amplified in the Bhdgavatam 
in the form of extensive Bhasya on these 
Sutras.’^ 

The Absolute Reality or Bhagavat 

In the Bhdgavatam the Absolute Reality 
has- been described in the followmg way : 
‘The knowers of Truth say that the supreme 
non-dual Reality is called by different names 
such as Brahman, Paramatman and 
Bhagavan.’* 

This verse is said to sum up the Bhaga- 
vata concept of the Absolute Reality and 

ibid, pp. 262-63. 

Snmad-BhSgavatam 1.2.11 


has been accepted by Jiva Gosvamin as 
the central theme of his first three Sandarb- 
has. The Absolute Reality, according to 
him is therefore the advaya-judna-tattva. As 
this is the pivot round which the Vaisnava 
concept of the Absolute Reality as 
expounded by Jiva Gosvamin revolves, it 
is of cardinal importance to understand the 
significance of the expression. According 
to him advaya-puina-tatlva does not mean 
the non-dual, indeterminate, nirguna 
Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta of 
Saiiikara. The (attva or the Absolute 
Reality which is the heart or essence of all 
things and beings is self-existent, pure con¬ 
sciousness {cideka-rupa) and self-luminous 
(sva-prakaUi). The Absolute Reality is 
‘advaya’ which though literally means ‘with¬ 
out a second’, really signifies ‘that like it 
there is no second rativa or Reality’, or 
there exists no other reality which is similar 
to it in any respect. Jiva Gosvamin. follow¬ 
ing the Upanisadic teachings, regards the 
Supreme Reality as the most perfect embodi¬ 
ment of sat (absolute existence), cit (abso¬ 
lute consciousness, implying non-material¬ 
ity), ananda (absolute bliss)— sacchid- 
dnanda-svarupa. According to Jiva Gosv¬ 
amin, an infinilc number of energies or 
sitktis inhere in It and they cannot exist 
without the ultimate Substratum.*’ In his 
Sarva-Saritvddini, Jiva Gosvamin further 
elucidates that the Absolute Reality is a 
synthetic unity and is therefore devoid of all 
the three kinds of difference (hheda) 
namely, Svajatiya-bheda (difference between 
two objects of the .same species), Vijatiya- 
bheda (difference between two different 
species) and Svagata-bheda (internal or in¬ 
trinsic difference within each object). Accord¬ 
ing to Jiva Gosvamin, difference (bheda) 
implies the existence of at least two inde¬ 
pendent and self-subsistent entities but the 

S. jYva Gosvamin, Tattya-Sandarbha (Vara¬ 
nasi : Achyuta Granthamala Karyalaya) pp. 

130 - 31 . 
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Jiva (individual Self) which shares the same 
essence of cit or consciousness along with 
the Supreme Reality, and the material uni¬ 
verse possessing just the opposite essence 
of the Supreme Reality are not self-evolved 
and self-dependent (svayatfuiddha). They 
solely depend on the Absolute Reality for 
their existence and status and thus cannot be 
the source of difference of the first two 
types. The Ultimate Reality is devoid of 
Svagata-bheda or internal difference also. Tn 
spite of the apparent plurality in it the 
Absolute Reality is essentially a unity. The 
advaya-jnana.tattva of Jiva Gosvamin is the 
supreme Divine Personality, the ultimate 
goal of man’s religious and spiritual endeav¬ 
ours (paratna purusartha). Thus, the Real¬ 
ity is both religious and philosophic Abso¬ 
lute. 

Three concepts oj the Absolute Reality 

Having explained the concept of the 
Bhagavat. Jiva Gosvamin in his Bhagavat- 
Sandarbha elucidates the three-fold aspect 
of Bhagavat—the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the advaya.jiidna-tattva— as 
Brahman. Paramutman and Bhagavat, 
understexxi according to the capacity 
of realization of the devotee. ‘The three 
names Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramat- 
man are used in accordance with the em¬ 
phasis that is put on the different aspects 
of the total composite meaning, thus, as any 
one of the special aspects of God appears 
to the mind of the devotee, he associates it 
with the name of Brahman, Bhagaviin or 
Paramatman.’^ Thus it is apparent that 
these three aspects of the Supreme Reality 
are simply Its three dimensions or grada¬ 
tions. and not distinct entities. 

Of these, Brahman is the indeterminate, 
unqualified (nirvisesa) state of the Absolute 
Reality. It signifies the state of pure con- 

7- Dr S N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian 
PhUosophy (Cambridge University Press. 1961) 
vol. 4, p. 396. 


sciousness not characterized by particular 
attributes. At the moment of deep intuitive 
realization, the devotee realizes that his own 
self is in essence pure consciousness ident¬ 
ical with the nature of Brahman. Brahman, 
according to Jiva Gosvamin, is not the 
Ultimate Reality but simply the unqualified 
and undifferentiated state of the Supreme 
Reality, the Bhagavat, which represents the 
highest Being in the hierarchy of the spiri¬ 
tual manifestations, the most perfect person 
in whom all the attributes are most perfectly 
developed. Thus Bhagavat is the full mani¬ 
festation with all divine energies (saJaktika 
dvirhhdva), while Brahman is an imperfect 
and incomplete manifestation of the Supreme 
Reality {asamyag axirhlulva) and has been 
picturesquely described as the bodily lustre 
(taniihlm), the effulgent light of Conscious¬ 
ness-Bliss surrounding Bhagavat. Bhagavat 
is the angin (Principal), Brahman is the 
an^a (subsidiary) of Bhagavat (Krsna). 
This is illustrated by Ki«i?a's statement in 
the Gita, ‘I am the support of Brahman.’* 
This distinction, Jiva Gosvamin explains, is 
not like that between two independent 
entities, the Absolute Reality being one and 
indivisible. The apparent distinction arises 
from the degree of realization of the two 
kinds of devotees following two different 
paths, namely, Jilana and Bhakti. This by 
implication suggests the superiority of 
Bhakti over Jiiana as a means of attaining 
the complete vision of the Ultimate Reality. 
This is one of the distinctive features of 
Bengal Vaisiiavism. 

Paramatman, as Jiva Gosvamin explains 
in his Paramatraa-Sandarbha, is the partial 
appearance of the Absolute Reality condi¬ 
tioned by Jiva-Sakli and by Maya-Sakti 
which controls all beings and their move¬ 
ments. Paramatman is thus that phase of 
the Supreme Godhead which is the indwell¬ 
ing spirit and the inner ruler (antaryamin) 

*• ... I 

Bhagavad-GltS 14.27. 
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of the conscious JIvas and also immanent 
in the non-conscious Prakrti thus making 
the evolution of the universe possible. In 
short, it is the presiding Deity of the con¬ 
scious beings and the material universe. 
*Both the subtle Jivas and the subtle ma¬ 
terial powers of the universe emanaic ftom 
Pararaatman, from whom both the conscious 
and the unconscious parts of the universe 
are produced. Paramatman. considered in 
Himself, may be taken as the agent of the 
production {nimUta-karatja), whereas in 
association with His powers. He may be 
regarded as the material cause of the uni- 
ver,>e (updddna-ktVana).^ 

Bhafiaxat and Hix ^aktis or powers 

Refuting the Advaita concept of Nirguna 
and Nirvisesa Brahman, Jiva Gosvamin in 
his Bhagavat-Sandarbha discusses elabor¬ 
ately the nature of the divine energies or 
Saktis which reside really and eternally in 
the Bhagavat in an intimate and inseparable 
relation of inherence, ftakti is not different 
from the Absolute Reality just as the burn¬ 
ing property of fire is indistinguishable from 
fire. This suggests that the ^iaklis are not 
adventitious but essential potencies of the 
Absolute Reality which are therefore 
natural (svnhhdvika) to it, though unthink¬ 
able (flc/nryfl) .being themselves inscrutable 
and beyond the reach of common human 
comprehension. The relation between the 
Bhagavat and his manifold powers is that 
of Saktimat and Sakti. powerholdcr and 
power. Sakti. as the potency of the Sakti- 
mat, has no independent existence apart from 
the substratum and constitutes an identical 
non-dual unity with the Supreme Reality. 
But the Supreme Reality remains transcen¬ 
dental without being affected by the world 
of multiplicity which is the creation of His 
Sakti. Thus Sakti is identical with as well 

A History of Indian Philosoph\. vol 4, 
p. 403. 


as different from Saktimat; the relationship 
is one of identity and difference, or to be 
precise, identity-indifference. But the co¬ 
existence of these two contradictory features 
in this peculiar relationship is a very un¬ 
usual phenomenon which defies logical resol¬ 
ution and therefore is inconceivable 
(ocintya) Thus, the relation is an ‘incon¬ 
ceivable identity-in-difference’ (acintya- 
hheddhheda), a term by which the whole 
philo.sophy of Cailanya’s school is known. 

The Sakti or Divine Energy of the 
Bhagavat is viewed in three aspects and is 
accordingly grouped into three classes, 
namely, svariipa (or para) .faA-r/—essential 
and intrinsic power; jiva for tafastha) 
.s'flA://—peripheral power; and may'd (or 
Bahiraiiga) s'aAri— extraneous power. 
Svarupa-.^akti is the power or energy which 
the Absolute Reality possesses by virtue 
of His ultimate nature. Now, since 
the e.sscnce of the Absolute Reality is 
Being, Consciousness and Joy. His inher¬ 
ent energy must consi.st all these three in 
a .synthetic unity, or in other words; it is 
that energy {sakti) which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect selfhood of the Bhagavat 
It is also called Antaranga-Sakti on account 
of its being inseparable from him. The 
.Svarfipa-ftakti. which is otherwise called cii- 
sakti, is ‘a centripetal force of concentra¬ 
tion and inwardization whereby not only the 
whole is apprehended in its integrity as 
individual unity but also every element of the 
whole as the whole itself in an essential as¬ 
pect of being. Tt may thus be called a capacity 
to intuit the many as one and the one as 
many, as a capacity to realize the spirit as 
a true spiritual unity obliterating all fixed 
distinctions and resolving distinctions into 
internal spiritual relations.’*® 

The Svarupa-Sakti has three aspects 


10 . Dr S K. Maitra. ‘Caitanya (Acintja- 
BhedabhedaV in History of Philosophy, Eastern 
and Western (London* George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd,, 1957) vol, U p. 363. 
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namely, satndhinl, samvit and hlddini, cor¬ 
responding respectively to His nature as sat. 
cit and ananda. Sorndhini is the ‘energy of 
existence of the self-existent being’, and it 
is by virtue of this energy the JTva and 
Prakrti are sustained. By saThvit-iakii the 
Absolute Reality knows, becomes self-con¬ 
scious and makes others possessed of 
knowledge. The last but most important 
is hladini-sakti which is BhagavaCs energy 
of infinite bliss by which he enjoys and 
makes others enjoy bliss. These three can¬ 
not be sepaiatcd from one another, but their 
proportion may differ in the different mani¬ 
festations of the Divine. The Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism assigns hlddini a place of 
prominence, for according to its view, 
hldilini includes and transcends the other 
two. ‘The prominence given to the Hladini 
Sakti explains the peculiar .standpoint of 
Bengal Vai.snavism which conceives that its 
deity iv es.scntially composed of infinite bliss, 
which is his highest attribute and which 
necessarily involves the other attributes of 
knowledge and existence.’’^ 

Now we come to the second power. 
Miiya-^kti is that aspect of Bhagavat’s 
power which is insentient and material 
(jada), as opposed to Cit-Sakti or Svarupa- 
Sakti It cannot operate without Svarupa- 
Sakti. Paramatman is the displayer of 
May5-§akti through which Bhagavat reveals 
Him as the insentience of the inanimate 
world. Maya-gakti is extraneous to his 
essence and is therefore called Bahirafiga- 
Sakti, which is thus ‘a centrifugal force of 
self-dispersion and self-alienation in the 
Lord whereby the spiritual appears as in¬ 
sentient and purely material and the integral 
total point of view gives way to one of 
atomistic pluralism and particularism.’^^ 

The third power of the IMvine, the Jiva- 
Sakti or Tatastha-Sakti. which is distinct 
from both Svarupa-Sakti and MayS-Sakti. is 


11 . Vaisnova Faith and Movement, p. 280. 
!*• Dr. S K. Maitra, op, cit. p. 363. 


that aspect of Sakti which the Bhagavat dis¬ 
plays in his role of Paramatman assuming 
the form of limited finite selves or spirits. 
In other words, it is represented by countless 
centres of consciousness called Jivas—the 
spiritual monads, or selves. The expression 
Tatastha-Sakti' suggests the dual nature of 
the finite spirit as belonging to both earth 
and heaven at the same time. (Tatastha 
literally means situated on river bank, some¬ 
thing in between the river water and the dry 
land and partaking the characteristics of 
both.) 

Jiva. Jagai and Bhagavat 

In the Paramatraa-Sandarbha, the Jiva or 
individual spirit is described as the finest, 
indivisible conscious entity which is an in¬ 
finitesimal part {aviki) of the Bhagavat, 
atomic in size (anu) and infinite in number 
The Bhagavat or the Supreme Reality 
through His Jiva-Sakti multiplies into finite 
selves. The Jiva is not an aggregate of 
consciousness arising out of the amalgama¬ 
tion of the material partides as expounded 
by the materialists. It is a conscious prin¬ 
ciple itself with a distinct self-awareness 
which, however, is different from the 
empirical ego. JTva is self-luminous .having 
the capacity of revealing others. Jt is an 
unchanging, abiding principle retaining its 
identity in the midst of all differences. In 
its essential nature, Jiva is pure (nitya nir- 
maid) possessing the natural tendency of 
resolving into a part of the Paramatman 
(pdramdtmikasesa-svabhdvalf,). But owing 
to its association with the physical body, 
Jiva is deluded by the allurements and ma¬ 
noeuvres of the Maya-Sakti. Nevertheless, 
owing to its ultimate affinity with the 
Supreme Reality. Jiva possesses the capacity 
of being emancipated from bondage and, on 
the attainment of liberation, it ceases to be 
overpowered by Maya-Sakti. 

According to all schools of Vai$i?avism 
including the followers of Bengal 
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Vai§^avism, ihc experience of the world is 
not unreal, and the world is a real creation, 
a real transformation of the Supreme Real¬ 
ity by way of Self-limitation into the insen- 
fience of the inanimate material world and 
self-multiplication into the consciousness of 
the finite selves. Paramatman, by the 
exercise of His Mayii-Sakti. brings into be¬ 
ing the material universe and he is also the 
divine agent of its sustenance and dissolu¬ 
tion. Maya is therefore responsible for the 
evolution of all cosmic categories and 
Prakrti or priulhana which is their root. 
From what has been discussed above as 
regards the creation of the world of things 
and beings, it is evident that Bengal 
Vaisnavism upholds both satkarya.vSda and 
patinanm-vada (real transformation) as 
against vivarta-rddii the doctrine of illusory 
transformation advocated in ^laiiikara’s 
Advaita Vedanta 

But the most crucial question is ; if Jlva 
is an a»i<a or part of the Supreme Reality, 
then how arc we to explain the relation 
between the individual self and the Paraniat- 
man ? Again, if the universe is a real 
transformation of the Supreme Reality, does 
it not affect the unity and immutability of 
His Being *' How does the Supreme Spiri¬ 
tual Reality appear as the insenticnce of the 


material world? In reply to this, Bengal 
Vaisnavism expounds doctrine of 

‘Inexplicable identity-in-difference (acintya- 
hhedabhedaY already referred to. Jiva 
Cjosvamin after elaborate examination in his 
Sandarhhas and Sarva-Sathvddinl holds that 
the relation between Jiva and Jagat on the 
one hand, and Bhagavat on the other hand 
IS one of acintya-hhedabheda. It is transcen¬ 
dental and superlogical and therefore not 
amenable to human understanding. By 
qualifying the relation with the word 
‘aciniya’, the Bengal school of Vaisnavism 
has introduced a mystic element into the 
philosophical concept 

The philosophy expounded by Jiva 
Ciosvamin in his Suf-Suiidarbha contains 
elements which may be characterized as 
idealistic, theological and mystical. Thus his 
philo:.ophy meets man’s moral, spiritual, emo¬ 
tional and practical needs and aspirations 
It does not regard life and its values, spiri¬ 
tual striving and goal as illusory. Overall, 
it cannot be denied that Jiva Gosvamin has 
built a philosophical edifice of intricate 
beauty and basic unity which, being one of 
the latest additions to Vedanta, has incor¬ 
porated into it ‘ome of the best points of 
other schools. 


HOW TO STIH)V SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

BR SHUDDHA CHAITANYA 


The word study evokes images of a 
teacher in a classroom, of homework assign¬ 
ments and stacks of paperwork We may 
think of it too as the process of acquiring 
mere book-knowledge and recall Sri Rama- 
krishna’s injunction to cat the mangoes 
rather than waste time in counting the trees. 
But study, when directed to sacred scripture 
and pursued in the right spirit, is an integral 


part of spiritual life. Patahjali, in his 
Yo^a Sutra, list:- s vudh'sdya or study as one 
of the essential preliminaries of yoga 
sadhana. It is with a view to achieving some 
self-improvement in this area that wc want 
to proceed. 

The question is. how to study Swami 
Vivekananda We have to mark at the out¬ 
set the difference between devotional read- 
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ing and analytical, discriminative reading or 
study. The purpose of devotional reading 
is to evoke religious feelings; the purpose 
of study, on the other hand, is to clarify 
ideas and deepen the undeistanding. The 
one is passive; the other more active and 
participatory. The benefits of the one are 
immediate, but short-hvai-fcclings arc 
transient. The benefits of serious study are 
more long lasting. One must always remem¬ 
ber the psychological truth that thought 
creates feeling, and hence the inculcation of 
thought and idea is of primary importance. 

In outlining a method of study X want to 
begin with an approach to one particular 
aspect or protion of The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekmianda, be it the letters, the 
conversations, or any particular set of lec¬ 
tures. Let us take, for instance. Karma 
Yoga—a slim volume in ninety-one pages. 
... One could go to great lengths exploring 
the ideas in this book and a wide variety 
of study projects could be suggested. But 
before undertaking any advanced project one 
has to become thoroughly familiar with the 
contents of the book. We have to begin 
by reading the book—and this is where 
problems begin. 

Most people think they know how to lead, 
but they don't. Reading, like thinking, is a 
skilled occupation and requires some 
methodology to achieve the best results. I 
want to suggest an elementary five-step 
technique that can be ulilired in any serious 
study. It is popularly known among col¬ 
lege students as the S03R method—survey, 
question, read, recite, review—and will en¬ 
able one to better understand, assimilate 
and retain the ideas in any book. 

One begins by making a survey and gett¬ 
ing an overview of the book as a whole. 
Turn to the title page and the table of con¬ 
tents and carefully note the chapter head¬ 
ings and sub-titles. Thumb through the book 
and note the foimat, (he layout and the 
principal divisions Try to get a feeling for 
the general subject, its major parts and their 


mutual relationship. Ail this will give a 
broad idea of the scope of the material!—it 
is a fly-over of the ar^ we are going to 
explore on foot. 

Step number two is to set the book aside 
and question oneself on the subjrct. In 
the context of Karma Yoga we can marshal 
our ideas about Karma, character, duty, non¬ 
attachment—the words/concepts that have 
been suggested by the previous survey. This 
step is the most important of the five. As 
the Vedanta says, all knowledge is within; 
and a peison will be amazed to discover 
how much he already knows about the mat¬ 
ter at hand It is endlessly instructive tn 
wander back through the corridors of mem¬ 
ory and open those long-forgotten store¬ 
rooms where countless reels of mental 
videotapes are stacked and gathering dust. 
This exercise of recalling our own fore¬ 
knowledge may take days or weeks, but it 
is well worth the time when we settle down 
to acquire new information. 

The third step is to read through the book 
from beginning to end The secret of effec¬ 
tive reading at this stage is to pay special 
attention to leading words, phrases, and 
sequences of sentences; that is, to basic con¬ 
cepts, leading propositions, and arguments 
advanc'ed. This will be especially easy in 
the case of a book like Karma Yoga where 
key word^and phrases abound. 

Recitation is the fourth step in the tech¬ 
nique In is not enough to keep the informa¬ 
tion in mind only : it has to be verbalized. 
This does not mean memorizing by role 
and then playing back the lessons like u 
record or reciting like a parrot. The point 
is to put the teaching into our own words. 
We have to percolate the principles up 
through our own experienc'e. refurnish them 
with our own illustrations and translate (he 
whole into our own language. This is not 
just an exercise in vocalization; it will help 
in clarifying the understanding and in fix¬ 
ing the ideas in memory. 

I'lnally, it is essential to review what 
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has been read. Retention of information is 
hardly possible without repetition; and this 
is what reviewing is—a renewing of impres¬ 
sions. This renewal may be effected by a 
contemplative recall of mental images or by 
an actual rereading of the study material. 
The latter will not come as a surprise, for 
any hook worth reading once is worth read¬ 
ing again, and in the case of scriptural clas¬ 
sics may form the subject of a lifetime 
study. 

If a per.son follows the above five-step 
methixl he can rapidly master the material 
in any book. This mastery will provide 
him with a firm information base and a ready 
ability to branch out and undertake other 
more advanced study projects successfully. 

But it will be helpful now to consider a 
more comprehensive, wholistic approach to 
the study of the Complete Works. These 
eight volume of over four thousands pages 
will seem formidable to any student of 
sacred knowledge He will remember that 
they do not represent the ideology of a 
single doctrinal system, but cover the whole 
spectrum of philosophy and religion. Per¬ 
haps he will compare Swami Vivekananda 
with other seminal thinkers like Plato or 
Aristotle, and, in imagining the piofundity 
of their thinking, intensify his own feels of 
trepidation. He will no doubt hear that the 
Works are like a gem with many facets; 
that the Swami spoke oii many different 
levels, giving rise to apparent contradictions, 
etc... All this is likely to drive the timid 
student to conclude that he can’t hope to 
understand. 

But take heart, dear student! Brush aside 
such negative thoughts! They are wholly 
unfounded and it is certainly not impossible 
to grasp the teaching. In the first place, 
as the proverb says, the water is always 
clearest at the source. One should remem¬ 
ber this with regard to all classics, that they 
are easier of access than the many books 
of learned commentary written upon them. 
Furthermore. Swami Vivekananda came to 


earth to preach the gospel of a new religion. 
If sincere seekers on reading his words can¬ 
not make out the meaning, then he himself 
has failed in his mission. We do not believe 
that; on the contrary, we believe that any¬ 
one can understand the teachings. Need¬ 
less to say, some thinking is necessary; but 
first we must evoke that feeling of iraddha 
—faith in the teacher, in the truth of his 
word::, and in our own ability to under¬ 
stand. 

The fust prerequisite for a study of the 
Complete Works is to read through the 
entire eight volumes. This might sound like 
an overwhelming assignment, but it isn’t. 
Spending a short two hours a day reading 
approximately one hundred pages, a person 
can go through the entire material in forty 
days; .^pending three hours a day will en¬ 
able one to complete the reading in less than 
a month A certain friend while carrying 
a full course load at college, managed to 
finish the whole set of the Complete Works 
in two weeks. Of course one might say, 
so what? What is the virtue in scanning 
so much type all at once ? But the hidden 
fact is that this is a clue to the enthusiasm 
and intensity of the student's interest. 
Others, who poke along, barely managing 
to complete one volume in a year, will 
scarcely attain anything in this life. 

But even after a reading of the Complete 
Works a student will find himself in a state 
of confusion. The fact is that there is just 
too much material of wide variety to com¬ 
prehend by going through volume after 
volume. We feel a need for some system 
of management, some principle of organiz¬ 
ation that will enable us to arrange and clas¬ 
sify all the information. If a heavy mon¬ 
soon rain falls on barren ground it will run 
off in every direction, causing erosion and 
floods; but if the ground is prepared the 
warcr can be contained. It is only when 
there is a proper system of drains, canals, 
storage tanks and reservoirs that the water 
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from on high can be directed to serve the 
tillers of the land. 

Of all the systems of approach to the 
study of the Complete Works it is the 
chronological that stands out at the best. 
This is the method that will enable us to 
appreciate and fully comprehend the mess¬ 
age of Swami Vivekananda. In following 
this method, the first step is to prepare a 
table listing all the separate letters, lectures, 
and conversations one after another in the 
order of their occurrence. This may sound 
like a mechanical and tedious process; on 
the contrary, it will require a good bit of 
detective work and investigative thinking. In 
fact, the preparation of the chronological 
table is a significant study project in itself 
that is immensely beneficial. 

There arc several strong selling points for 
using the chronological approach to the 
study of the Complete Works. In the first 
place, it enables one to form departments 
of thought. Each department, labelled by 
month and year, will contain one set of 
materials; the letters and lectures of 1894 
will be one set, those of 1895 another set 
and so on. This temporal arrangement of 
material divides it up into manageable parts; 
this, in turn, facilitates learning and memory. 
In fact, the whole science of memory cul¬ 
ture can be applied with amazing results to 
the chronologically ordered Works. 

Another benefit in the chronological ap¬ 
proach is that it enables one to tiace the 
development of Swamiji’s message and the 
evolution of his thought. That the Swami 
did struggle through stage after stage of 
growth in his thinking seems obvious from 
the reading of his letters and lectures. For 
instance, we read in one letter to E.T. Sturdy 
dated 31st October, 1895. ‘Just now two 
young gentlemen, Mr Silvcrlock and his 
friend, left ... both of them want to know 
the rituals of my creed! This opened my 
eyes. The world in general must have some 
form ... It is absolutely necessary to form 
some ritual and have a Church ... That is 


to say, we must fix on some ritual as fast 
as we can ... We will fix something grand, 
from birth to death of a man. A mere loose 
system of philosophy gets no hold on man¬ 
kind.’ 1'hesc remarks, taken in the light 
of Swamiji's later teachings, will throw us 
into confusion until we read in a letter dated 
2nd November 1895. ‘I think you are right; 
wc shall work on our own lines and let 
things grow.' Evidently Sturdy had ques¬ 
tioned Swamiji’s view and Swamiji, thinking 
the matter through again, had decided 
against it. Here then we see an evolution, 
a struggle for clarity and purpose and defi- 
mtiim that runs throughout the Works. 

A third advantage to the progressive, 
evolutionary approach to the study of the 
Works is that it enables us to resolve cer¬ 
tain apparent contradictions. There is a 
popular notion that Swamiji’s writings are 
a mine of self-contradiction and that it is 
difficult to penetrate and evaluate his true 
position on this or that issue. One writer, 
in an introduction to a collection of Vivek- 
ananda's teachings says, ‘Vivekananda was 
the last person in the world to worry about 
formal consistency. He almost always spoke 
extempore, fired by the circumstances of the 
moment, addressing himself to the condi¬ 
tion of a particular group of hearers, react¬ 
ing to the intent of a certain question. That 
was his nature—and he was supremely in¬ 
different if his words of today seemed to 
contradict those of yesterday.’’ Now, it is 
true that there are certain apparent con¬ 
tradictions in Swamiji’s teachings. For 
instance in 1896 and 1897 he often 
spoke about the necessity of following 
the ‘line of least resistance" in religious 
development as the natural and easy way to 
progress But in a conversation with Sister 
Nivedita in 1899 he says. ‘1 have been think¬ 
ing for days about that line of least resis¬ 
tance. and it is a base fallacy ... as for me 

t- Teachings of Swami VieekananJa (Cal¬ 
cutta. Advaita Ashrama. 1976), p 37, 
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I'm never going to think of it again.’^ This 
apparent contradiction, if it can ever be 
called such, is completely resolved by the 
chronological apprt'ach. Wc clearly see that 
Swamiji had, on mature thought, simply 
changed his opinion on this subject. 

Another benefit of the chronology is that 
it can be easily meshed with the biography; 
one will complement and enhance the other 
If 1 read ‘The Song of the Sannyasin' for 
instance, by itsell, I will attain one 
degree of happiness; but if 1 .ilso icad the 
biography and reminiscences of that day 
along with the letters written before and 
after—all this will add a richness to my ap¬ 
preciation of the poem What is being sug¬ 
gested here is that references to the relevant 
portions of the Lijc, the Reminiscences and 
other works be dovetailed into the chro¬ 
nology along with the letters and lectures; 
thus, we w'ill be directed first to read a 
letter, then a lecture, then a poem, then a 
portion of the biogiaphy, etc Proceeding in 
this way. a fuller picture of Swamiji’s life 
and thought will emerge. 

I have tried to calalociic some of the 
benefits of following the chronological ap¬ 
proach in the study c'f the Complete Works. 
It is obvious that wc need some system to 
comprehend and organize the immense 
amount of material contained therein. The 

Reminiscence.^ of Swann I'lyckaiuiiula 
K alcutta Advaita Ashrama. 1961), p 271 


progressive, day-by-day arrangement will 
serve that need well. 

In conclusion I want to make two points. 
The first is that reading and study are 
learned skills. Just because we can dash 
through a novel a day doesn’t mean that we 
know how to read Just because we have 
received degrees for studying through high 
school and college doesn't mean that we 
know how to study. One has to do a bit 
of introspection here and come to know if 
there is a lack of practical know-how. If so. 
then it would be \\'cll to make a study of 
study ; that is. to obtain one of the many 
how-to-sLudy manuals and take guidance 
therefrom. Working in this way will grad¬ 
ually improve the practice of svadhyaya. 

The second point is simply this There 
are hundreds of books on the Vedanta 
philosophy. The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature in it.scif is vast—we cannot hope 
to read and master all these books. This is 
the age of specialization. If a person wants 
to study in depth, he has to limit himself 
to a definite priwmce; he has to lay down 
certain boundary lines. This does not pre¬ 
clude discursive reading, but it means that 
all serious efforts should be concentrated 
in one area. The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda arc the source-books for the 
religion of the New Age. Why not focus 
the mind here, remembering the truth of the 
old proverb. ‘When you water the root, 
you water the whole tree.’ 
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ANALYTICAL .SOLUTION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF FINDINCJ ULTIMATE 
REALITY. Bv Ashuk Kum\k BHAir\CHAk\A 
Published b> Firma KLM Pvt Ltd , 257-B Bepm 
Bihan Ganguli Street, Calcutta 700 012 1981. 

Pp. 132. Rs 45. 

The search for the ultimate Reality ol Tiulh 
IS perennial. The humaa mind has engaged itself 
to find out the truth behind the visible The 
attempt to find the ultimate Truth is daisano 


(philosophy), religion as well as science. Whether 
it IS foi the sage Nuiada ol the Upani$ads or 
Parmenides of the earlv Greek thought, the 
problem has been the same as it was tor .'^amkara 
or for Rene Descartes in later centuries. The 
idealists have tried to tind a unitary principle 
behind the phenomena but the realistic analysts 
have not conic across such a principle For a 
Buddhist or to a Humean it is difficult to com¬ 
prehend a cause that could be regarded as a lasting 
prmc pie claiming the title to ultimate Reality. 
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The author of the book origmaliy entitled 
Metaphysics tl976) presents an analytical solution 
to the problem of hnJing the ultimate Reality 
in the revised second 'edition which is under 
review. Although the writer does not intend or 
claim to have departed from the traditional 
Upani$adic philosophy or from the thinking ot 
European origin, his rediscovers of the ultimate 
Reality through analytical method is delinitciv 
novel His initial training in engineering and 
physics, grounded in genuine philosophical interest, 
has made him work sciiously to solve the iiddics 
of our existence His analytical appioach leads 
to a lathcr unusual destination which might be 
very disturbing for the analysts group of thinkeis 
He comes to realize that Brahman is the universal 
subject of perception and our life is an imagined 
or dreamt game (lUa) of the ultimate Reality 
The experiences in dream, death and Yogic trance 
provide ample evidences lor the indubitable 
existence of the agency behind such experiences 
The Upani^ads, Samkara. Descartes, Leibnitz and 
others have reached similar conclusions, hut not 
through the analytical method The author uses 
a new method to conhrm old conviction 

The book is an excellent attempt to use 
modern methodology to handle traditional 
problems and makes older mysteries and riddles 
intelligible to the contemporary mind in familiar 
terminology. It is equally intere.sting to a student 
of philosophy and to experts in science and to 
lay people. Some of the technical terms in 
Sanskrit-have been repeatedly mis-spcil (example: 
sattvu for satia or satva) which should be cnnccted 
in future editions 

Dr S P. Durfy 
Joint- Si'Ctetaiy 
Indian Philosnphu ai Cnngteci 

BENGALI 

JAP-DHYAN: by Swami Satyananda Pub¬ 
lished by Sri Sri Ramakrishna Sevayatan. No 2, 
P. K. Saha Lane. Calcutta-7n0 036 1980. Pp. 

12-f88. Rs. 6. 

Jap-Dhyan is a small book meant for devotees 
who are intent on developing the spiritual life 
through practices of Japa and meditation After 
a good introduction the book continues in two 
long chapters on Japa and meditation, and finally 
ends with a few devotional songs on Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. The author, a devotee of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, is also a musician who spent, according 
to the book, lo-ng years in spiritual sidhana. The 
book, is in fact, a senes of answers to various 
questions raised by the devotees regarding 


meditation and Japa Some of the answers are 
illuminating and will inspire sincere souls. The 
exact names of the ragas and uUas of the songs 
may be mentioned in the next print, so that 
more devotees may get the benefit. 

SWAMl JlTATMANANDA 
Ramakrishna Math 
Hyderabad 

KANNADA 

BADUKALU KALIYIRI by Swami Jagadai- 
MANANDA. Vivcka Piakashan. Krishna Kutira, 
Saligrama. South Karnataka. 576 225. Pp 
XIV +215 Rs 16 

Learn to Live is the expressive title of this 
important book from the pen of a Swamiji who 
IS involved in shaping the lives of thousands of 
young students. Situated in the vortex of the 
hopes and frustrations of modern youth in our 
country’, the author has keenly felt the absence 
of reliable books in Indian languages on the 
subject of self-building on the model of the 

famous book by Samuel Smiles on Self-Help. 
Here is his answer to the need of the day, based 
upon his own experience, observation and study. 
He draws upon the lives and examples of many 
illustrious personalities of the past and the 

present, from the West and the East; his style 
IS epigrammatic and the lessons go home, even 
to elderly' readers 

The first part of the book. Secret of Success, 
analyzes the life-situation in its several salient 
ingredients and prescribes appropriate corrective 
and dynamic measures tO' turn difficulties into 

opportunities and openings into spring-boards. 
To note a few of the important guidelines: 

Take interest in what work comes to you 

instead of waiting for an interesting assignment 
to offer Itself Effort with enthusiasm generates 
its own inspiration.’ 

‘Choose an Ideal and organize your life 
around it Make it your life-breath.’ 

‘Leave the past behind, let the future take 
care of itself. Concentrate on the present. Have 
vour attention on the immediate step before you, 
do not waste time on dreaming of the ultimate 
goal.’ 

‘Hasten slowly. Nothing is insignificant. 
Whatever you do, do as perfectly as you can ’ 

‘There is no difficulty that can permanently 
stand against your determined will.' 

The second -part of the book expounds the 
potentialities of the human being, the latent 
powers and capabilities that are waiting to be 
activized, 
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With abundant illustrations from contemporary 
life in Russia and countries in Eastern Europe, 
the author underlines the amazing powers of 
consciousness and describes the techniques for 
developing them to .make life more meaningful. 
He makes the following observations with 
documentary proof; 

The mind is different from the brain 

Exteriorization is a capacity that dan be 
cultivated 

Thought-reading has a latiunalc behind it 
Hypnotism reveals that there is an element in oui 
consciousness that plavs the Chitragupta and 


records every minute happening dating from the 
time of birth (and even earlier). 

Faith has untold power to heal, to achieve, 
to surmount. 

Not a page of this fascinating treatise is dull. 
It communicates the author's vision, confidence 
and inspiration Here is a book that deserves to 
be translated into the major Indian languages 
and prescribed foi non-detailed reading in the 
colleges 

Sri M P Pandii 
Sri Antobindo Ashram 
Pondichcri y. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, TRICHUR 
Report for 1981-1982 

Religious. Daily puja, aratnkam and bhajan 
were conducted in the temple of Sri Ramaknshna. 
The Swamis of this centre delivered a number 
of lectures and discourses on diverse topics in the 
Ashrama and out stations. Apart from monthly 
spiiitual retreats, an annual five-day retreat was 
conducted in which 270 devotees took pait. 
Birth anniversaries of religious celebiitics were 
observed with special puja, discoui!>es etc 

The publication department brought out new 
editions of 11 books and 4 new books during 
the period. It publishes a monthly journal 
Prabuddhakeralam in Malay alam. The Ashiama 
has ns own printing press. 

The town blanch at Punkunnam runs a library 
and a reading-room with books 4,850, periodicals 
and dailies 16 Free classes to coach students 
tor promotmg Sanskrit were conducted 

Educational. The Ashrama runs a boys' 
Gurukula oriented to the traditional ideals ot 
Hindu life. There were 134 boys of whom 27 
were, free boarders. The Vidyamandiram (School) 
had 1,267 boys in the High School section and 
773 pupils (boys. 403 ; girls: 370) in the Lower 
Primary section Nearly 550 children were fed 
daily with food materials supplied by the CARE. 

Medical: The hospital of the centre treated 
10,688 outdoor patients (new: 4,959; repeated: 
5,729) and 1,082 indoor patients, and conducted 
137 surgical operations. It needs generous help 
from the public to continue its service activities. 

The Ashrama pays special attention to 
Harijan welfare work. It maintains one social- 


scrvicc centre and a nurscr\ school at the nearby 
Harijan colony 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUITA 
STUDENTS' HOME 

Report loi 1979-80 and 1980-81 

This centie, started in 1916, conducts a hostel, 
specially for poor and mcritoiius college students, 
which had 106 boarders in 1981 of whom 60 
wctc totally tree and II wcie hall-free of 
chaigcs Daily puja and evening arati were 
tarried iii the temple. Birthda;>s ol Sri Rama- 
krishiiu. Holy Mothci, Swami Vivekananda and 
other religious celebrities weic observed along 
vMth Kdli-puja, Sarasvati-pujd etc. 

The Ramaknshna Mission Shilpapitha, a 
polytechnic college, offers four-year diploma 
courses in civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering sponsored by the Government. Thcie 
were 640 students on the roll. There are toui 
workshops and a library with 7,500 books, 5 
dailies and 6 periodicals. There is also a book- 
bank for the benefit of those who cannot afford 
lo buy costly textbooks. 

The centre also tuns a public library and a 
liec reading-room iii which 703 new books were 
added during these two years. The Homeopathic 
dispensary treated nearly 200 patients on every 
Sunday under the care of four efficient doctors. 
The Assembly Hall of the centre was well utilized 
for socio-religious discourses, music recitals, and 
film shows for,the inmate.s as well as the public. 
On every Thursday morning the Home fed more 
*han 150 local poor people with khichuri. The 
Home has so far published 21 religious books. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

rhe Spectre of Drought 

With the failure of monsoon this season, the spectre of drought is looming 
large in the horizon of several Stales in India^ though the situation has not created 
a panic thanks to the laige hulter .^tock of grain held by the Government 
Frequent occurrence of drought is an unavoidable feature of all those geographi¬ 
cal areas which dejpend on the monsoon. Since man has no control over the 
atmosphere, he can meet the vagaries of the monsoon only on the land. India 
has achieved a commendable increase in agricultural production, but this has 
not been steady or even The imperative need now is to stabilize agricultural 
production and make it independent of the mercies of the ram-god. 

It is estimated that India has 143 million hectares of arable land. Only a 
fourth of this is under irrigation, the rest is all rain fed. The general belief is 
that the only solution to the problem of drought is to brmg more areas under 
irrigation. This prompted us to stait several gigantic irrigation projects which 
have so far cost more than lO.OOU crores of rupees, with another lO.tKlO crores 
piojected by the Sixth Five Year Plan However, after 30 years of experience 
we are now beginning to realize that this solution is neither simple nor very 
effective. 

For one thing, irrigation will increase production only if it is supported b> 
other factors like high-yield variclie , fertilizers and efhcient crop management. 
Under ideal conditions, irrigated land should yield 4 to 5 tonnes of grain per 
hectare, but at present it is liardly 1 7 tonnes on an average. So unless pro¬ 
ductivity increases proportionately to the increase in irrigation facilities, the 
enormous investment in large irrigation projects cannot be justified This has 
been admitted by the Planning Commission in one of its reports which says, 
‘In spite of the large investments nude in the i<irigation sector and the phenomenal 
growth of irrigation during the past 30 years, the returns from the investmenf, 
both in terms of yield and as finance, are very disappointing.’ 

Secondly, many, if not all, of the major and medium irrigation projects at 
piesent benefit comparatively more humid ureas and, in a few cases, areas where 
there has already been a surplu.s of water Another point is that indiscriminate 
increase in irrigation has caused salinity, alkalinity and other soil management 
problems. A fourth point to be noted is that the farmer can make full use of 
irrigation water only when the supply is under his control. 

These facts lead us to two important conclusions. One is that more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to small-scale iirigalion projects, and more encouragement 
should be given to farmers in the form of subsidies, loans and technical advice 
to own private irrigation facilities like wells, tube-wells and ponds. The second 
point is that greater attention should be given to dry land farming. At present 
over 60 per cent of the area under rice is rain fed ; about 45 per cent of our 
cereal production and 75 per cent of pulses and oil seeds come from dry lands. 
It is these dry lands which experience wide fluctuations in crop production and 
are effected most by drought. 'Hirough better water, soil and crop management 
it is necessary to improve agricultural conditions m these areas. 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 

By Romain Rolland Paper'. 13.00 

Cloth: 17.00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By SwAMi Nikmlananda Paper: 11.00 

DeLuxe: 16.00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
{illustrated for children) 6.90 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 3.75 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nfvedita 2.50 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
{In Eight Volumes) 


Per Vol. Limp: 20.00 Set. 

Limp: 

150.00 

Cloth: 25.00 

Cloth: 

190.00 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 


Pictures 


75.00 

RAJA YOGA 

Paper : 

7.90 


Cloth : 

11.50 

BHAKTI YOGA 

Paper: 

3.00 


Cloth: 

6.00 

KARMA YOGA 

Paper: 

3.00 


Cloth: 

6.00 

JNANA YOGA 

Paper: 

10.75 


Cloth: 

14.00 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TO ALMORA 


13.00 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEK- 


ANANDA 


15.00 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 


1.80 

MODERN INDIA 


2.25 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 

4.00 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 


4.00 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 

1.00 

MY LIFE AND MISSION 

0.95 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 

1.50 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA s Dbhi 


CASTE. CULTURE AND Price 

'• SOCIALISM 2.80 

VIVEKANANDA: HIS CALL TO 
THE NATION 1.00 

TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 
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The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women person¬ 
alities of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a \ast 
range from the vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden 
under ignorance and oblivion, many a character has been brought 
into limelight for the right estimation and judgement. A genuine 
attempt to rouse respect and dignity of womanhood in the eyes of 
men and instil a sense of self-reliance and confidence among the 
womenfolk. 
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turc, custom and tradition. Her writings .and letters have been collected together 
here in five volumes. 
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significant incidents and conversations that took place in the seclusion of the village of 
Jayrambati, revealing the Mother-Heart of Sri Sarada Devi to mankind. It is by far the 
best book that has appeared on the Mother, and will ever remain as a source book on 
the subject. 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
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Original Sanskrit Text, word-by-word meaning. Translation and Commentary. 
This Superb edition with a complete commentary on the whole of the Bhagavad 
Gita is a masterpiece in the field of the scriptural literature of India. Most dear 
to all spiritual aspirants, it is also a most indispensable guide to everyone in 
one's daily walk of life. Philosophy, psychology and practice in their entirety 
are pressed into this single Volume of the sacred lore of India, 
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Many more titles by Swami Sivananda such as ‘All About Hinduism’ ‘Essence of 
Vedanta’ ‘Lord Siva and His Worship’ ‘Lord Krishna, His Lilas and Teachings' 
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Hindus: Hinduism: Hindusthan 

by Swam! Yivekananda 

100 pages Rs. 5/~ (post-free) Rs. 8/- (by regd. post) 

« 

A handy book for every student of Hinduism and Indology ; 
a ready reckoner for every champion of Hindu cause; a guide to 
one and all. The book gives the burning message of Swami 
Yivekananda which will inspire every denationalised Hindu. The 
lion-roar of the Greatest Hindu of the 19th century calls on the 
Hindus even in the 20th^ century. In his own words, complete 
with Volume Number and Page Number from the Complete 
Works, you will find his clarion call, his exhortations and challenges 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


No. 3 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 

I From himi was born Viraj. and from 
Viraj (was born) Purusa.2 As soon as he* 
was born, he became manifested.^ and 
afterwards [ created ] the earth [ anJ ] 
then physical bodies.^ 

Ra-l’ctlti 10 9').5 
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* Puruta-.\ukta is continued heic. 

!• ‘From him* (/asmai) is interpreted b\ Sa\ana as ■from the adipurusa (Primal 
Person)’, i. c God, the Paramatman Western writers take 'from' to mean ‘fiom the 
onc'fourth* mentioned in the previous stanza 

2* ‘From Purusa was born Viraj and from Viraj was born Puruja' is one of the 
several instances of the use of paradox in the Vedas Compare, for instance, 'From 
Aditi was born Daksa, and from Dak$a was born Aditi ' {Rg-Vcila 10 72.4) Dr. Muir 
suggests that here Viraj may stand for the female counterpart ot Purusa, as Aditi is 
the counterpart of Dak$a. SSyana explains the paradox as follows ‘The Supreme Spirit 
by His Maya created the Cosmos (brahmanda) and entered into it as the individual souls’ 

3. Sayat)a takes ‘he’ to mean Viraj, others take it for Purusa 

4- Sayaija inerprets ati-aricyata as vyatiiikto-abhOt ‘l>ecamc different’, that is. ‘He 
assumed the forms of creatures like gods, men and animals—other than Himself.’ 

5- The meaning given is Sayana’s. Ranganatha Muni (a Srt Vaisnava commentator) 
renders it as, ‘He (BrahmS) transcends the earth behind and in front’. Griffith says- 
‘He spread eastward and westward over the earth’. Macdonnel: ‘He reached bejond 
the earth and behind and also before’. Sa>apa interprets purah as ‘physical bodies’. 
Bhattabh&skara does it as ‘days’. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


Sri Sarada Devi. Swami Vivekananda 
and Sri Rumakrishna are the special 
manifestations of the sat, cit and Unanda 
aspects of Brahman born for the welfare 
of humanity in the present age. This is 
the theme of this month's editorial. 

A talk given by Swami Subodhananda 
(a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and 
endearingly called ‘Khoka' by his monastic 
brothers) in 1897 at* Madras appeared in 
the November 1898 issue ol Prabuddha 
Bharata under the title sannyasa and 
BRAHMAC'HARYA, and IS reproduced m the 
current issue. 

In YOGA AND SUPERSENSUOUS EXPERIENCE 

Swami Yatisw'arananda, past Vice-President 
of the Ramakrishna Order and Mission, 
speaks of two types of supersensuous 
experiences: lower psychic experiences, and 
higher spiritual experiences. 

There is in every man an inherent urge 
to grow, develop, expand, because each 
soul IS potentially divine, points out Swami 
Shraddhanandaji in man magnified. The 
author is a senior monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order and is now the head of the Vedanta 
Society of Sacramento, U.S.A. 

In MYTH: ITS POWER AND GLORY Swami 
Nityabodhanandaji makes an original and 
thought-provoking analysis of Dr. Jung's 
contribution to the study oi Myth m the 
light of yoga psychology. The author who 
is the tounder-president ot the Vedanta 
Centre, Geneva, is well known in Europe 
lor his creative work in East-West rapport, 
insightful philosophical observations and 
his books in French. 

This month’s musings of the musafir 
{mitsufir means ‘traveller’ in Urdu), who is 
‘Caught for Worship at the Right Place’, 
arc on the imperative need to install a 
statue of Sw'ami Vivekananda at a pro¬ 
minent place in Delhi, the metropolis of 
the nation. What could serve this purpose 
better than the already existing pedestal 
near the India Gate there, providentially 


kept vacant as if for the statue of Swamiji? 

In A NEW ALTER FOR THE FLAME OF 
TIBETAN BUDDHISM (illustrated), the reader 
will get a glimpse ot the valiant struggle 
of Tibetan refugees to keep alive their 
culture in their adopted land. The author. 
Swami Atmarupananda, is now a monastic 
member of the Vedanta Society of Southern 
California. Hollywood. 

In this month’s -forum for intlr- 
RELiGious UNDERSTANDING Dr. Amaladoss 
S. J. writes about the ‘Symbolic Dimension 
of Christianity’ making out his case that 
Christianity can claim a divinely ordained 
uniqueness among world religions without 
competing with them for superiority. The 
author who is the Provincial of Jesuits in 
North India is a distinguished theologian, 
thinker and musician. 

We are grateful to Dr Donald Szaniho 
Harrington, Emirctus Senior Minister of the 
Community Church of New York for 
allowing us to publish his beautiful sermon 
on the life ot the great American savant 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in our profiles 
IN GREATNESS COlumn. 

VIVEKANANDA AT THE LANd'S END is the 

libretto ol the cantata performed as a part 
ol the anniversary celebration of the 
Vivekananda Fourth July Festival held by 
the Vedanta Society of New York in 1982. 
John Schlenck who composed it is a 
professional musician. 

In HOLY PLACES IN KASHMIR (illustrated) 
Prof. Chaman Lai Sapru, Professor and 
Head ol the Department of Hindi, 
Government College for Women, Srinagar, 
gives a brief account ol the important 
religious centres in Kashmir many ot 
which are not known to ordinary tourists. 

Dr. Anil Baran Ray, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Burdwan, West Bengal, has prepared a 
brief note on ‘Vinoba Bhave’s Path of 
Peaceful Revolution’ for our human 
TRENDS feature. 



ONE REALITY, THREE MANIFESTATIONS 

(tDITORIAL) 

Life is a continuous interaction between and the unreal, and reject the appearance 


the individual and the cosmos, between the 
inner nature and the outer nature. The 
interaction takes various forms the most 
important of which is the satisfaction ol 
human needs. Though human wants are 
unlimited they can be reduced to three 
basic urges: to exist, to know, to enjoy. 
Answering these, the objective world 
around us also shows three properties’ it 
exists (asii) ; it impinges on our conscious¬ 
ness (hliati) ; It gives joy (priyam).^ This 
striking coirespondence between the inner 
life and the outer world points to a single 
common Reality characterized by self- 
Evistence. self-Awarcness and intrinsic 
Bliss The ultimate, absolute Reality is 
known as Brahman in Vedanta 

F’'uithermore, it is a matter of common 
experience that the three basic urges men¬ 
tioned above are insatiable, and that the 
external woild can give us only partial 
and temporary satisfaction. This shows 
that man’s real nature is inlinitc Spiiit and 
that his body and mind are not his real 
nature. Tt also shows that the world around 
us is only an appearance of true Reality. 
F'or total, ultimate, ever]a.sting fulfilment 
man must transcend the external world, 
transcend his body and mind, and discover 
the very foundation of his personality, the 
Atman, as an inseparable part of Brahman. 

In order to transcend the world the 
three basic urges (to exist, to know and to 
enjoy) should be unified into a one-poi'’ted, 
intense aspiration to realize the Absolute. 
Secondly, the aspirant should constantly 
practise diiscrimination between the Real 

f'f arftcT wfer fsnr i 
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as ‘not this, not this’ ineti, neti). When, 
through these disciplines, he at last realizes 
the non-dual Absolute, he attains complete 
satisfaction and freedom from bondage 
and sorrow for ever. 

However, this transcendent experience 
does not explain how the empirical world 
ol appeal ance has come to have the three 
properties of existence, visibility and 
attractiveness {asti, bhati, priyam). and 
how it fulfils our basic needs, though 
partially and temporarily, in ordinary life. 
In Older to understand this man should 
return, after the highest non-dual experi¬ 
ence. to the empirical world and realize 
how the one supreme Reality manifests 
itself in dnene ways. This return journey 
takes the form of the affirmation, ‘this is 
Brahman, this is Brahman’ (///, iti). 

Sri Ramakrishna describes the experi¬ 
ence ot the non-dual Absolute (which he 
calls inj\u) as Jnana. and the experience of 
the world as the glorious manifestation of 
Brahman (which he calls lllS) as Vijnana. 
According to him the latter is a fuller, more 
integral and advanced experience. Explain¬ 
ing these concepts, he says’ 

The Jnani gives up his identification with 
woridh things discriminating ‘Not this, not this'. 
Onlv then can he realize Bramhan It is like 
reaching the roof of a house b\ leaving the steps 
behind, one bv one. But the Viinani, who is 
more intimatclv acquainted with Brahman, realizes 
something more He realizes that the steps arc 
made of the same materials as the roof: bricks, 
lime, buck-dust The man coming down from 
samadhi pctceives that it is Brahman that has 
become the ego, the universe and all living 
beings. This is known as Vijnanaa 


The Gospel of Sri Ramakihhm (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrshna Math, 1974) p. 30. 
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In the Samkhya-Yoga thought every¬ 
thing in the universe of experience is 
regarded us a manifestation of the three 
faunas {satfvitf rajas and tamas) of PrakrtT, 
variety being caused by differences in their 
proportion and mode of action. On the 
other hand, in Vedantic thought everything 
is regarded as a manifestation of the three 
aspects of Brahman— sat, at and anaiida — 
variety being due to' the differences in the 
degree of their manifestation Though 
Brahman is all-pervading, it is not known 
as such by most people because of the 
presence of a mysterious form of ignorance 
known as Maya or ajmna Maya has two 
powers, a ‘veiling power’ (Jvarana sakti) 
which hides the real nature of Brahman; 
and a ‘projecting power’ {viksrpa sakti) 
which produces all the illusory objects of 
the world. 

In some Vedantic treatises Maya is 
described as consisting of three veils. The 
outermost veil, known as asattapadaka- 
ajndtw. has a preponderance of tamas ; it 
hides all the three aspects of Brahman— sat, 
tit and dnanda. When this veil is lifted 
the whole universe is experienced as sat, 
pure existence, or as an ocean of power. 
The second veil, known as abhdndpddaka- 
ajmna^ has a preponderance of rajas; it 
hides the cit and dnanda aspects of Brahman. 
With the lifting of this veil the whole 
universe is experienced as cit, pure 
consciousness. The innermost veil, known 
as andnfinddpddaka-ajndna, has a pre¬ 
ponderance of sattva ; it hides the dnanda 
aspect of Brahman. As this veil is lifted, 
the whole universe appears as a limitless 
ocean of bliss. Spiritual life is the 
progressive unfolding of sat-cit-dnanda. 

This unfolding is the result of a 
transformation of consciousness. How this 
transformation takes place has been vividly 
described in the third chapter of the 
Taittirlyn-l)panisad through the story of 
Bhrgu’s seeking instruction from his father 


regarding the nature of Brahman. Sn 
Ramakrishna has illustrated the same 
truth in his characteristic way by punning 
on the names of the three great founders 
of Bengal Vaisnavism; Advaita Gosvamin, 
Caitanya Mahaprabhu and Nityananda. 
He says; 

Chaitanya. Consciousness is awakened after 
Advaita-jnana, the Knowledge of the non-dual 
Brahman Then one perceives that God alone 
exists in all being as consciousness After this 
realization comes Ananda, Bliss Advaita. 
Chaitanya, Nitjananda.s 

Sat as the Divine Mother 

In ordinary empirical life we experi¬ 
ence the sat aspect of Brahman in three 
ways or modes; as being or existence,^ as 
unity, as power. 

The most fundamental of human ex¬ 
perience is T exist’. And when we look at 
the objective world (the external world of 
material objects as well as the internal 
world of images and idea.s) our simplest 
experience is that of being; ‘The tree is’, 
‘the thought is’, ‘they are’, etc Vedanta 
does not accept non-being in the absolute 
sense The word asat does not mean non- 
being Even non-existent things like the 
horns of u rabbit or the child of a barren 
woman, and illusory objects like the ‘snake 
in the rope’, have some sort of ‘being’, 
often distinguished as subsistence. Accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja even dream objects are 
real, being actual creations of the Lord. 
Sat or being includes both existence and 
subsistence. Advaita Vedanta distinguishes 
three types of sat or being; pdramdrthika- 

3- ibid. p. 212. 

4* ‘Being' is a wider term than ‘existence'. In 
contemporary Western philosophy ‘existence' is 
used to refer to a person's experience of his own 
existence, whereas ‘being’ is used with reference 
to all objects and contents of experience—living 
or non-living, real or unreal. 
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sutta or absolute being, vyuvahUrika-satta 
or empirical being and pratihhnsika-satta 
or illusory being. All these are different 
dimensions of sal. 

The second mode of scu is unity. 
Though the world consists of myriads of 
different objects, there is one fundamental 
unifying force holding together all beings— 
electrons in the atom, atoms in the 
molecule, cells in the body, planets in the 
solar system, .stais in the galaxy, and so 
on. At the .social or inter-peisonal level 
this undying force manil'ests itself as love, 
holding together men and women in the 
family, gioup and society In the yi\fin¬ 
put ana and in Bengal Vaisnasism. this 
unifying force is known as siumihim 
Love IS thus an expression of the .ui'tuihm'i 
.<aUi of .sat In his lectures on ’Piactual 
Vedanta’. Swami Vivekananda says- 

Everything that makes lor oneness is truth 
Love IS truth Love hinds, love makes loi that 
oneness You become one the mother w th the 
child, families with the city, the whole world 
becomes one with the animals Foi love is 
Existence. God Himself. and all th's is the 
manifestation of that One Love, moic or less 
expressed s 

The third mode of sat ,.s powet. Sakti. 
Existence is not a mere passive or static 
state, but a state of continuous change, 
and change means the transformation of 
energy, power. Modem science has shown 
that matter is a form of energy and space- 
time is dynamic in its nature. Tn India the idea 
that being or existence is a stale of power 
finds expression even in the Ti}i-VeJa 
Describing the primordial condition of 
Reality before creation, the famous ‘Cre¬ 
ation Hymn’ slates that ‘then the one 
breathless Being breathed by its own 
power.’® In the Upanisads this power is 

5- The Complete Works of Swami I'iyekanaiuhi 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1976) viil 2. p 304 
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called Prana (which literally means ‘breath*) 
and the whole universe is said to come 
out of Prana and vibrate in Prana.’ In 
some places this power is identified with 
vak^ the Word. Under the influence of 
Samkhya philosophy, the concept of Prana 
later on gave way to that of Maya in 
Advaita Vedanta and the concept of .^akll 
in the Tantras. 

All these three aspects—existence, unity 
and power- of .sat find their highest 
personification and glorification in the 
Divine Mother. She is Brahman regarded 
as .sat Not that the c it and anauda aspects 
of Brahman aie absent in Her; but it is 
the .sat aspect of Brahman that is Her 
dominant and distinctive nature, and it is 
more gloriously manifested in Her than 
anywhere else 

It is the mother who gives existence to 
the child Every living being comes out 
of a mother, and there is no exception to 
this rule. Even the non-living beings owe 
their existence to a mother, a matrix : the 
Mother of the Universe. For each being 
has Its own unique qualities (guna.s) and 
all fiunas inhere in the universal matrix 
ol the Divine Mother. She is the great 
htahma-yoni (Womb of Brahman) men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas, from whom originate 
universes and galaxies .Sri Ramakris-hna 
had a .symbolic vision of this Womb of 
Brahman in the form of a large triangle 
of living light giving birth to innumerable 
worlds at every moment ® 

Again, it is the Divine Mother who 
holds logether the whole universe in Her 
all-pervading embrace It is the great 
Mother Heart that is the source of all unity. 


3r*Tcr tiToi rrsrf?! i 

Katha-UpanisaJ 6 2 

8- Swarm Vivekananda too had a similar e’-- 
pericnce See. Swami Saradananda. Sn Rama- 
krishna the Great Master (1970) p 201, 
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all harmony, all love. She is the great 
swndhim-sakfi of the universe. 

Divine power is not a mere formless, 
impersonal material principle. Rather, it 
is a living, conscious force which can 
assume a concrete personal form. In 
India, right from prehistoric times, the 
personal aspect of divine power has been 
regarded as female, the Divine Mother. In 
the /fff-Veela she is known as Aditi, the 
Boundless. She is the mother of all gods 
who are therefore called Adityas (‘sons of 
Aditr’). As the following hymn shows. She 
is identified with the all-pervading divine 
Existence: ‘Aditi is the sky ; Aditi is the 
atmosphere : Aditi is father, mother and 
son ; all the gods are Aditi, even so all 
men; and what is and what will be is 
Aditi '9 As the power of Vak. the Word 
or Logos, the Divine Mother is described 
by the Vedic sages as the creative power 
of the universe and the awakener of higher 
thoughts. In the remaikable hymn D^vl- 
Sflktani, the Divine Mother as Vak reseals 
Her own supreme divinity as the power of 
Rudras, Vasus, Adityas and all the gods, 
as the support of Mitra. Varuna, Indra, 
Agni. Asvins. Moon and Sun ; as the queen 
of the world ; as the giver of prosperity; 
as the wielder of men’s destiny; as the 
all-pervading Spirit transcending heaven 
and earth.io In the Kena-Upanisad the 
Divine Mother appears as the exceedingly 
beautiful ihahn-sobhamano) Umii to 

3rf^?prtcfT B f'Tfrr tr i 
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Rg-Vedu 1.89.10 (also cl Katho-Upanhuii 4 7) 
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reveal the knowledge of Brahman even to 
the gods. 

It is. however, in the Cctndl (Devi- 
mdhaimya) and the Tantras that the 
motherhood of God attains its fullest 
development and independence. The 
Visnu-Ydmala clas.sifies all the different 
attributes of the Divine Mother under three 
aspects. The first is the purd (transcendent) 
aspect in which she exists a.s the Primordial 
Power (ddya-sakti) pervading and sustain¬ 
ing the whole univer.se. The second aspect, 
known as .s;lk\ma or subtle, is the power 
of Vak, the Word or Logos. In the third 
aspect known as sthrdo or gross. She 
manifests Herself in human foims. These 
human forms arc many, some terrible and 
some gentle and beautiful. 1 he most 
important of these arc ten, known as the 
Dasa Mahavidyas They arc: KalT. faia. 
Sodas! (TripurasundarT), BhuvanesvarT. 
Chinnamastu, Bhaira\i. Dhumavatl, Bagala. 
M.atangT (Sara.svatl) and Kamala (Laksmi) 

The Divine Mother exerci.ses Her power 
m three different ways A unique doctrine 
common to the three Agama traditions-- 
Vaisnva (Pancaratra), Saiva and Sakta— 
IS the five-fold activity of God, namely, 
creation (ststi), maintenance istluti), dissol¬ 
ution (pnilava), obstruction or concealment 
inigrafui or tiiodlnlna) and redemption 
(aniigraha). All these activities are carried 
out by the Divine Mother through Her 
three powers. 

The first power brings about the cre¬ 
ation. maintenance and dissolution oi the 
universe. The whole universe is the body 
of the Divine Mother and it is she who 
undergoes the.se changes. In other words, 
these changes affect only the sat aspect of 
Brahman, the cit and dnanda aspects being 
immutable. This idea is expressed in the 
image of KalT dancing on the chest of Siva. 
A well-known ver.se attributed to SrT 
Samkara says: ‘Siva is able to create (or 
control) the universe only if He is united 
with Sakti; otherwise the God wouldn't 
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be able even to move.’w Sri Ramakrishna 
explains this truth as follows: 

The Pnmurdial Power is ever at pla>. She is 
creating, preserving and destroying in plair, as 
It were. This power is called Kali Kali is 
verily Brahman, and Brahman is verily Kali. It 
IS one and the same Reality. When we think of 
It as inactive, that is to say, not engaged in the 
acts of creation, preservation and destruction, 
then we call It Brahman But when It engages 
in these activities, we call it Kali or Sakti.U 

The second power of the Divine Mother 
is the power of delusion At the level of 
the individual it takes the form of lugraim 
which means the limitation or contraction 
of the powers of the soul. At the cosmic 
level It takes the lorm of tnoJhana, the 
disappcaraiKe oi hiding ol CJod. lhai is. 
Ihc inability of the soul to perceive Reality. 
This IS what the Ailvaitins call maya. 
uMityn, (ijnfina or ignorance. 

I he ihiid powei of the Mother is 
anKgruhii-sukfi, the power ol blessing, 
ledemption. It is the power which enables 
man to have true taith in God and realize 
the ultimate Reality Through this power 
Mother liberates him from delusion, bond¬ 
age and suffering Howeser it is important 
to understand that God's grace need not, 
docs not, always take the lorm oi a gentle, 
soothing and pleasing experience It may 
come hidden in suffering, frustration, 
misfortune and in the apparently terrible, 
unjust and evil events. In many people the 
veil of Maya ik so thick, and the ego so 
strong, that only shocking experiences can 
tree them from the illusion.s and delusions 
they arc hugging to themselves. Thus the 
redemptive power of the Divine Mother has 
two aspects, the gentle and the terrible. 


Ananda-Lahari. 1 


The gentle aspect oi this Mother Power 
has in the modem age found its highest 
expression and embodiment in Sri Sarada 
Devi, the immaculate consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna. As the Incarnation of the 
Divine Mother, Sarada Devi had in her 
person the potentiality of all the three 
modes ot the Aut aspect of Brahman men¬ 
tioned earlier, namely, the matrix of 
existence, the all-holding bond of unity and 
omnipotent power. But she manifested m 
full only the gentle aspect of the redeeming 
power and universal love of divine mother¬ 
hood, for that IS the need of the age. 

The birth of the Holy Mother was not 
accidental. It was in response to the need 
of the age and the lullilment ot the Divine 
Mother’s promise given to the gods in the 
Candl: ‘Thus whenever obstacles (to 

Dhiama) caused by demons ocxui, I shall 
incarnate mysell and destroy the foes.’'^^ 
In the present age several obstacles to 
Dharma have arisen the most serious of 
which are materialism, immorality and 
disharmony. Sii Sarada Devi was born to 
show that these obstacles could be removed 
without the destruction of life, simply by 
intensifying the current of virtue in the 
world. There is only one real force 
operating in the universe and it is the power 
of goodness, knowledge, vidvd. Evil, sin, 
suffering, /m/.vj, uvuhd —all these are 
illusions caused by the inability of the 
soul to open itself fully to the universal 
goodness of Existence.^-* to the power of 
vidya, to listen to and follow the eternal 
voice ol the Mother, the vdk. The Divine 
Mother is the source of all vufydJS The 
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Devt-maHatmya 11.54,55. 
14. Note that both existence and goodness are 
denoted by the same word sat in Indian thought. 

•15. Ci. f^; BTTfernEffW W: 

Devi-maliatmya 11.6. 


The Gospel, p. 64. 
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mission ol Sri Sarada Devi was to demon¬ 
strate how through illumined motherhood 
the power of vidya could be intensified and 
channelled to solve the problems of 
individual and collective life. She just hved 
in silence radiating the pure rays of vidya, 
absorbing all evil into her ever-expanding 
motherhood. 

There is only one way to remove evil 
from the world and establish harmony and 
peace. It is to reorganize human society 
around the Mother ideal, to open oneself 
more and more to the Mother power, and 
to convert every action and thought into 
a worship of the Divine Mother. That is 
why Swami Vivekananda said. ‘At the 
present time God should be worshipped as 
Mother, the Infinite Energy.. . The new 
cycle must see the masses living Vedanta, 
and this will have to come through 
women.'i® 

Cit as the Gum 

We have seen th.ii the cause ol .suffering 
and evil is the inabiliiy of the .soul to open 
it.self to the universal goodness of Existence. 
The source of man’s troubles lies not in 
the external world but in his soul. There- 
lore inve.siigation into the nature of the 
.soul was taken up m India even at a very 
early period in its liistory. Through deep 
contemplation the sages ol the Upannsads 
made two important discoveries. One is 
that the real nature of the soul is pure, 
contentless m or consciousne.ss which is 
self-luminous, self-revealing and is inde¬ 
pendent of the body and the mind. Secondly, 
this individual consciousness is only a part 
of the infinite con.sciousness of Brahman 
(prajhdnam brahma). 

Though cit or consciousness is infinite 
and all-pervading, it manifests itself in 
different ways in different beings. In 
human beings it expresses itself in three 
ways: as knowledge, as will, as the self. 

The Complete Worki (1972) vol. 7, p. 95. 


It is through knowledge that we become 
aware of existence. This awareness of 
existence is the distinctive * characteristic 
of life. A stone exists, but is not aware of 
that fact. The cit aspect of Brahman is 
there even in the stone, but it is not mani¬ 
fested as knowledge. It is because of the 
presence of cit m it that it is able to impinge 
upon our minds. This mode of cit is called 
prakdsay luminosity. Knowledge always 
means knowledge of something, that is, of 
existence. This revealing aspect of ett is 
called vtmarsa. (In the Bengal Vaisnava 
.school it is known as samvit.) Vimarsa is 
of two kinds: lower (apata) and higher 
ipata). Lower knowledge reveals Existence 
as discontinuity, multiplicity and variety. 
Higher knowledge reveals Existence aa 
infinite, unbroken, non-dual sat. 

Thia vimaisa Hakfi or power of revel¬ 
ation IS jioteniially present m the human 
soul, but manifests itself in diffeient degiees 
according to the stages of evolution at 
which people arc In oidinary people it 
remains in a veiled, dormant or contracted 
.state, and needs a quickening impulse to 
manifest itself. This impulse comes from 
the Guru Thus the Guru is the embodi¬ 
ment of the vimat.ia .uikti of cil That is 
why Sn Ramakrishna used to say that 
Saccidananda alone is the Guru 

However, the manifestation of the Guru 
power vaiies fiom person to person. An 
ordinary secular teacher only enables a 
person to get lower knowledge, whereas the 
spiritual teacher awakens the soul and 
imparts supreme knowledge. Then there 
are the great teachers of mankind called 
yiigdcdryas who appear in different epochs 
of history like the Vedic sages, Lao Tzu, 
Moses, Samkaracarya and others. The 
function of the epochal Teacher is to 
prepare the ground for the mission of the 
Avatar of the Age, give his message a 
suitable philosophical foundation, and adapt 
it to the prevalent social conditions. 

In the present age this role of the 
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epochal Teacher devolved on Swami 
Vivekananda. The vitnaria sakti or Guru 
power of this age found its embodiment in 
Swamiji. In him the cit aspect of Brahman 
found its most dynamic and ^ective ex¬ 
pression. He was born to teach mankind 
the Dharma of the present age. During the 
ten years of preaching that he did, he 
awakened, inspired, taught and guided 
thousands of people, and his voice is still 
ringing in the souls of coimtless people. 
He himself said that he had given the world 
enough food for thought to last a thousand 
years, and T shall not cease to work. 1 
shall inspire men everywhere, until the 
world shall know that it is one with God.’ 

The second manifestation of the cit 
aspect of Brahman is the will. In Indian 
thought will IS known as icx'ha, dhrti or 
krutu^ but It i.s seldom distinguished from 
consciousness For will is only the dynamic 
aspect of the self, the focussing of consci¬ 
ousness. That which seems to be the will 
is the Atman behind ; it is really free’, 
says Swami Vivekananda.Will is com¬ 
monly confused with a strong desire, 
feeling or instinct. The former is a func¬ 
tion of the Atman while latter belongs to 
its outer sheaths. But since the will in most 
people is enslaved by lower desires and 
instincts, it is difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween them. To understand what true 
will is we must go deep into the soul and 
attain true spiritual experience which alone 
can free the will. The marks of a free will 
are detachment, fearlessness and strength. 

The more spiritual is a person, the 
greater is his will-power. In world teachers 
like Swami Vivekananda will-power finds 
its highest and widest expression. Swamiji 
not only preached, but also gave a new 
turn to the course of history by the exercise 
of his gigantic will. Knowledge, for 
Swamiji, is not a passive experience but a 
dynamic force expressing itself as freedom, 

17. ibid, p. 77. 
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fearlessness and strength. This is the 
central point of his message. 

The third manifestation of cit is self- 
awareness. The self is the unifying centre 
which holds together the different parts of 
the personality like the body, the mind, the 
senses, the will, emotions etc. In ordinary 
people the self identifies itself with the ego. 
the body and the mind. Spiritually awak¬ 
ened persons realize it as the Atman. But 
in a world teacher the self identifies itself 
with the whole humanity. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda demonstrated this truth through his 
life. Girish Chandra Ghosh once said 
that Mahamaya could not catch two people 
in Her net of delusion. One was Nag 
Mahashay and the other was Swamiji. The 
ego of the former was so small that it escaped 
through the meshes, whereas the ego of the 
latter was so big that it would not go into 
the net. The i’ of Swamiji was not limited 
to his body and mind. It was one with the 
paramahamta of the Divine. The motive 
force for hts thoughts, desires and actions 
came not from the body-bound ego, but 
from the World Soul. His voice was the 
echo of the universal Self. He was not a 
mere Bodhisattva striving to liberate others 
out of compassion, but a perfected Buddha 
working as the divine instrument for 
sarva-mukti. universal redemption, which 
he believed was a fundamental spiritual 
law and the inevitable destiny of human¬ 
kind. 

Aitanda as the Avatar 

We have discus.scd two a.spects of 
Brahman: sat, manifesting itself as exist¬ 
ence, unity and power; and cit, manifesting 
itself as knowledge, will and the self. 
Existence and knowledge arc not an end in 
themselves ; they have some purpose, goal, 
meaning. They alone do not make life 
complete, lull, purria. This final comple¬ 
ment and ultimate significance of life and 
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Reality is antuida, bliss. Sat and cit become 
meaningful only in so far as they evoke 
the response of ananda in us. As the 
Taittiriya-Upanisad states, dnanda is the 
very essence of Reality, without which life 
would be impossible.^8 Hence the same 
Upanisad speaks of ananda as the ultimate 
principle from which ail beings originate, 
by which they live and into which they 
return.^® 

Like iat and cir, ananda too is an all- 
pervading principle but has different degrees 
of mamfestalion. In man the purest form 
of joy dwells in his Atman. Thai is why 
everyone regards his own self as the dearest 
thing and loves everybody else for its sake, 
as the sage Yajhavalkya observes in the 
Brhaddranyaka-Upanixad.^^ But in the 
state of bondage the soul of man is a 
limited entity, and so (he inner bliss avail¬ 
able to him is also limited 'Real bliss is 
not in the limited, but in the Infinite', 
declares another sage in the Cluindogya- 
Upomsad. It is the hunger for boundless 
bliss that impels the soul to realize God. 

God in his impersonal nature as the 
Absolute IS beyond (he grasp of the oidmary 
mind. It can form a conception of Him 
only as a Person with divine attributes—the 
Bhagavan—who dwells in the souls ol all 
beings as the Supreme Self. But even this 
aspect of the Divine is beyond the realization 
of most of the people. So the Bhagavan desc¬ 
ends to the world as the Avatar assuming a 
human form, and lives among ordinary people 
revealing His divine dnanda and perfection 
through His humanity. The Avatar is thus 
the special manifestation of the dnanda 
aspect of Brahman As Sri Ramakrishna 
.says, though milk is derived from the 
elements present in all parts of the cow, it 
is available in all its purity, sweetness and 

^ ’T. I . ■ ^ STTomcl I 

Tmttmya-Upani.\aJ 2 7.1. 

19- thU. 3 6 1. 

20* BthiulSmintiku-Uptmi^etil 2.4.5 and 4.5.6 


richness only in the udder. Similarly, the 
Avatar is the only source where divine 
bliss is readily available to us. 

However the Avatar is not a mere 
passive channel of bliss; he enjoys bliss 
himself. God is not only of the nature of 
bliss (dnandamaya) but also the enjoyer of 
bliss (dnandabhuk), as the Mdndiikya- 
Upaiusad points out.^ He also imparts 
bliss to others and teaches them how to 
seek and enjoy divine bliss. This power of 
enjoying and imparting bliss is known as 
hlddini-xakti m Vaisnava scriptures. It is 
by the exercise of this power that the 
Avatar performs his tildf sport, on earth. 
He lives like an ordinary man, shares the 
joys and sorrows of other people and 
actively participates in the drama of life, 
and yet he enjoys unalloyed bliss and 
serves as a source of bliss to otheis. He 
may even transfer the miseries of olhers 
to his person without in any way affecting 
his blissful nature. 

Thus the primary purpose ol God’s 
incarnation is to provide a llld-vigraha, 
image of divine bliss, to .serve as a universal 
focus of man’s craving for joy. Since the 
external conditions of life constantly 
change, the images of former ages become 
inadequate to hold the attention, and draw 
out the faith, of people in later ages. Hence 
the Lord incarnates Himself again and 
again to wean people away from their 
worldly pursuits and show them the right 
path to the attainment of supreme bliss and 
fulfilment. In the present age the Lord 
incarnated Himself as Sri Ramakrishna for 
the welfare of the whole world. 

It was earlier mentioned that the unity 
of mankind at the level of sat is achieved 
by the Divi’ie Mother through her samdhim 
power, and that this unity of the cit level 
is effected by the epochal Guru through 
the vimarsa or samvit power. The Avatar 
unites all mankind at the level of ananda 

21- Mantfukya-Upaniiod 5. 
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through his hlddini power. God’s love 
thus manifests itself in three different ways. 
A person may open himself to any of 
these aspects and attain the highest goal 
of life. But the ideal of the present age 
is to attune oneself to all the three aspects 
and powers of God. This is the special 
feature of the avatarhood of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna had a three-fold mission 
on earth. One was to invoke and mobilize 
Mother Power for the establishment of 
dharma and harmony in the world. This 
he has done through the Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi. The second mission was to 
release the Guru Power in order to teach 
mankind the way to meet the challenges of 


science and technology and social changes. 
This he has accomplished through Swami 
Vivekananda. The third mission was to 
provide a new image of divine manda and 
a new ideal of life harmonizing all the 
earlier ideals. This he fulfilled through 
his own life and teachings. 

The personalities of Sri Sarada Devi, 
Swami Vivekananda and Sri Ramakrishna 
represent the special manifestations of the 
sat, cit and dnanda aspects of Brahman 
respectively. They are the embodiments of 
the divine powers of these three aspects 
working for the welfare of all humankind 
in the present age. Through them the one 
supreme Reality shines upon the world in 
three glorious ways. 


S.AXNY.\SA AND HRAnMA(lI.\RYA- 

SWAMI .SlIBODHANANDA fKHOKA MAHARAJi 


Sannyasa is the renunciation of all selfish 
motives and desires. Before I explain what 
Sannyasa is, I should speak to you about 
Brahmacharya ; for unless the latter is real¬ 
ized. no Sannyasa or renunciation is possible. 
The observance of Brahmacharya requires 
strict regulation of one's diet, habits and 
thoughts. Of all the injunctions prescribed 
for this stage, the greatest stress is laid by 
the sdstras upon the complete mastery of the 
sexual instinct. Nothing should be sensed 
or done by the aspirant which might directly 
or otherwise tend to arouse the animal in 
him or her. In this way one is directed to 
bring one’s mind under full control. He 
who is not a slave to his senses and mind, 
but on the contrary has made them his 
slaves, is a true Brahmacharin. AH the 
religions of the world preach this Brahma¬ 
charya and Sannyasa, both of which have one 
and the same end in view, namely to lift the 
mind up from all sensual concerns towards 


God When ihe mind reaches God it enjoys 
divine bli.ss. 

The lifting up of the mind can be brought 
about by worshipping God either with form 
or without form. Those who arc devoted to 
God with form know Him as their nearest 
and dearest. they enjoy His company all 
the moments of their lives. They play with 
Him, they live and move in Him. Those 
who worship the formless God also enjoy 
Him intensely, realizing Him as the all-per- 
vading one; and thus they also live and 
move in Him The enjoyments of both these 
devotees are same in their intensity, inas¬ 
much as both arc supersensuous. 

Unless a man rises above the allurements 

* A lectuie delivered al the 'Young Men's 
Hindu Association", Madias, in 1897 by Swami 
Subodhananda, a direct disciple of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, which first appeared in Prahuddha 
Rharnfd November. 1898 (vol. 3. No. 4). 
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of his senses he can never be a devotee. So 
a devotee’s mind is far away from all 
worldly desires. He does not much care for 
his family, friends or relatives: no duties 
bind him to atiy one of them,, for his mind 
entirely rests in and with God every moment 
of his life. And when he looks towards the 
world anytime he does not see the world of 
men. but rather the world of gods, for all 
men. women, animals, houses, trees, sky 
and earth, all appear to him to be filled with 
divinity. Let me illustrate this by narrat¬ 
ing to you the life of a saint, for the lives of 
such persons are the living and concrete 
examples of what I have just now said. The 
study of such lives are more beneficial to 
us than the knowledge of the abstract truths 
themselves; for the former clearly shows 
to us the path which we shouid follow in 
the journey of our life. ‘What a great man 
traced out is the true path.’^ They, as Long¬ 
fellow says. ‘Leave footprints on the sands 
of time.’ 

Foot prints that perhaps another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn mam. 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

When the great saint and prophet Sri 
Caitanya of Nadia was travelling in Deccan 
he became the guest of a pious and wealthy 
Maratha Brahmin. This Brahmin had an 
only child named Gopal Bhatta whom he 
loved very fondly. As he was a very pious 
man he spent most of his time in worshipp¬ 
ing his Ista and chanting the praises of God. 
He never turned out any guest from his 
doors and his chief pleasure lay in receiving 
Sadhus and Sannyasins as his guests, feeding 
them sumptuously, supplying them with 
clothes and hearing from them instructive 
lectures to edify himself. But his boy 
Gopal had a higher motive. He was not 
satisfied only to hear lectures from Sadhus 

^ *rer: fr 'TF'tt: i 


or worship the image of God ; he wanted 
to see the real God. With this end in view 
he always wanted to go to a solitary place 
and there devote his whole time in com¬ 
munion with his beloved. So when. Sri 
Caitanya was his father's guest the boy was 
struck with the intense devotion of the Pro- 
phet, whose eyes were like two streams flow¬ 
ing in tears of love. He wished to be like 
him. to live alone and travel from place to 
place as a Sannyasin or a Sadhu, supporting 
himself by begging alms. Sri Caitanya too 
seeing the goodness, purity, simplicity and 
devotion of the boy was very much attracted 
to him. so much so, that he praised the child 
before his father saying, ‘This your boy 
will be a great devotee hereafter.’ When 
srI Caitanya went laway, the boy’s heart 
followed him; but he could not make out 
how to carry his desire into action, as his 
father’s fondness towards him proved a great 
barrier. However, one day he told his 
father about his intention and the father fear¬ 
ing lest his child should leave him secretly 
and betake himself to a foreign land, kept a 
constant watch over him, without his knowl¬ 
edge. But where there is a will there is a 
way. One midnight when all were asleep, 
when even the guards that were especially 
employed to keep strict watch over him were 
in deep slumber, Gopal left his home and 
avoiding the highway took the forest path 
to evade detection. He had nothing with 
him besides the cloth which he had on. 
After travelling a whole day he was over 
powered with hunger and, being still a boy. 
began to weep and pray to his God. A 
little while after, he saw an old man coming 
towards him, who asked why he was weep¬ 
ing ; upon which the boy said that he was 
hungry and the old man immediately gave 
him some food to eat, caressed him and 
told him that as his way also lay through 
the forest, he would be his fellow traveller 
and that the forest was a very big one and 
it would take them several days to cross it. 
The boy was very grateful at this and what 
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was more, whenever he felt hungry he was 
sure to find some good food and sweet 
words from the old man. One day he asked 
the old man who he was and why was he 
taking so much care of him. The old man 
at once gave out that he was the very same 
individual whom he had been seeking after. 
At this the boy replied : ‘He whom I seek 
is not old like yourself but very young and 
beautiful with a flute in his hand and a pea¬ 
cock’s feather on his head. How can 1 be¬ 
lieve that you are He, my own dear beloved 
Sri Krsna ?’ To his utter surprise and 
transport, the old man was at once trans¬ 
formed into the most lovely youth in the 
world and stood smiling before him as Sri 
Krsna himself. Who can describe the 
ecstasy which Gopal was in at the time? 
After a while when his transport had abated 
a little, .^ri Krsna pointed out to him a very 
easy way out of the jungle and vanished on 
the spot promising to meet him again in 
Sri Vrndavan, filling the boy's mind with 
love and joy. It is needless to mention that 
a few months after Gopal reached J5rT 
Vrndavan and there spent his whole life in 
ecstatic communion with his beloved SrT 
Krsna. 

Now after studying the life of Gopal 
Bhatta we can clearly see that he became a 
man-god only because he had a strong faith 
and an insuperable determination in him. 
Simple faith and strong will arc the two 
things necessary for the making of a true 
man. Our Master used to say that if we 
wanted to pass a thread through the eye of 
a needle all the scattered fibres of the thread 
should lie brought to point and then alone 
we could make it go through the needle, 
otherwise if the fibres were allowed to point 
to all directions they would prevent the 
thread from passing through the eye; 
similarly if we wanted to lift our mind up 
towards God, we must have to bring it back 
from all external things and concentrate it 
at one point. But how to concentrate the 
scattered mind ? the mind which has been 


distributed to wife and children, to the 
attainment of name and fame and to the 
pursuit of all sorts of sensual pleasures? 
This can be effected by faith in God or in 
one's own Guru. 

Gopal Bhatta had great faith in Sri Krsna 
and therefore it was easy for him to direct 
his love entirely to the most loving, kind, 
and beautiful shepherd boy of Sri Vfndavan; 
even hunger and privation could not estrange 
his mind from the lotus feet of his Beloved. 
But such a faith is not ordinarily met with. 
Therefore for the generality of mankind 
faith m one's own Guru is necessary. If a 
man loves his Guru with his whole heart, 
obeys what the latter says, his mind being 
devoted to him, will naturally shun other 
attractions and thus get concentrated. This 
faith towards one's own Guru grows grad¬ 
ually in strength and so it is not advisable to 
lay it open to vulgar criticism when it is 
just sprouted ; for so long as the plant has 
not grown up sufficiently it should be hedged 
in to be protected from being destroyed by 
the cattle When there is a little quantity 
of water in a pool we should not disturb it 
violently, for then it will gel muddy and be 
unfit for drinking, and we will have to return 
home more thirsty than before. This our 
Master taught us. Therefore it is my ear¬ 
nest prayer to you all never to allow any 
indiscriminate questioning of your faith 
from outside, nor should you yourselves lay 
it bare to vulgar criticism. Faith is one's 
own; no one has any right to call it into 
question Every man in this world has 
some faith or other, which to others may 
appear false. Let me assure you that no 
sincere faith can be productive of anything 
but what is really good Lei me repeat 
therefore, do not let yours or any other’s 
faith be made a butt of unsympathetic and 
disrespectful questions; for doubt is death. 
The proverb says that faith is very near to 
.^ri Krsna. Scepticism is far away from him. 
Adorn your mind with the good quality of 
humility, for unless you be meek and hum- 
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bie you can learn nothing. Our Master says 
that as ram water does not stand upon a 
high ground but always seeks the lower 
level, similarly those who are puffed up with 
vanity cannot retain any faith in them; for 
faith always seeks the hearts of the humble 
and the meek. 

So long there must be quarrel between 
different individuals and <iccts a." long as 
they do not rise up to. realize the highest 
truth. When truth shines, the darkness of 
ignorance and its crew of narrowness, bigo- 
tr> and fanaticism which deluge the earth 
with murder and bloodshed, shall all vanish. 
‘My God is true God, your God is false’, is 
the talk of men groping in the darkness of 
ignorance. Once the late Mr. Kcshab- 
chandra Sen, the leader of the Brahma 
Samaj asked our Master: ‘Since there is 
only one God how is it that there are so 
many sects quarrelling with one another?' 
To which the Bhagavan replied : ‘You see, 
my dear boy. people always quarrel over 
their lands, properties and sundry other 
things of the world, saying, “This land is 
mine, and that is thine” and, in this way 
divide this earth in various ways by drawing 
lines of demarcation to distinguish their res¬ 
pective properties ; but no one ever quarrels 
about the open space that is above the earth, 
for that belongs to none, as there can be 
drawn no lines on it to mark out one’s pro¬ 
perty from that of another; similarly when 
the mind rises above all wordly concerns he 
can have no occasion for quarrel, for then 
he reaches a certain point which is the com¬ 
mon goal of all.’ When a man realizes God 
he cannot quarrel, but when he is below the 
right mark, that is, when he is distant from 
God, is more or less given to quarrelling. 
Try to rise up to that height without quarrell¬ 
ing, although you may have many occasions 
for it, and thus at lust end all these disagree¬ 
ments by realizing universal harmony and 
agreement which are only to be found in 
God, who is both within and without you. 
Let us hear what a great Bengali devotee 


of yore named Sri Ramprasad had ever 
been singing sweetly to all people. This 
great devotee never sat down to compose his 
songs, but when the feeling came he sang 
extempore most exquisitely beautiful songs, 
redolent with the love celestial. These im¬ 
mortal songs are Iwlieved by many to have 
come from the Eternal Mother Herself, who 
sat enthroned in the bosom of Her child 
iiri Ramprasad and prompted him to sing. 
He sings : ‘Worship the Mother, O my mind, 
in whatever way you like, never forgetting 
to remember the mantra which your spiritual 
father has given to you; know that you 
prostrate yourself before the holy Mother 
when you stretch yourself to rest; know 
yourself to be in deep meditation when you 
sleep; know that you offer oblation to the 
holy fire when you eat. Know that evcr> 
sound you hear is the holy mantra ot 
Mother, for all the fifty letters of the alpha¬ 
bet are Her different names Sri Rani- 
prasad announces to all with great joy that 
the Mother Divine is in every being; and 
,so. O my mind, when you walk in the streets 
know for certain that you are simply going 
round that Divine Mother.’ Here the song 
ends Can .such a man have any quarrel 
with any of his fellow brothers ? Such a 
man is a true .Sannyfisin. 

rhice upon a time a dirty looking man 
entered the garden premises of the late 
Rani Rashmani at Dakshineswar, a village 
north of Calcutta. This spacious garden con¬ 
tains a very beautiful temple of Kali which 
covers a large area The temple servants, 
seeing the dirty and unclean man intruding 
into and polluting the temple-grounds, 
gathered together to turn him out after giv¬ 
ing him a good thrashing. But our Master, 
who lived in that garden, seeing the man, 
at once found him out to be a great Yogin, 
a real Sannyasin, and so he told the men not 
to ill treat him. They obeyed him, but 
looking at the dirtiness of his exterior, they 
did not allow him to go into the temple. 
After a while, standing in front the temple, 
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the dirty Sadhu began to chant praises of 
the Divine Mother so sweetly that he drew 
tears from the eyes of all those who a few 
minutes ago wanted to beat him. Then, 
seeing a dog eating some remnants of food 
that had been cast away, he went up to the 
dog, caressed him and spoke to him thus : 
‘Why friend are you eating all alone? 
Won't you share your dish with me?’, and 
began to eat with the dog. As he was go¬ 
ing away from the garden a good man went 
up to him and asked him with joined palms, 
‘O master, kindly instruct me in the mystery 
of true knowledge.’ To which the Sadhu 
replied : ‘My boy, when you will not find 
any ditference between the holy water of 
the Ganges and the filthy water of a sewer, 
then alone shall you be able to comprehend 
what true knowledge is.’ A true Sannyasin 
looks upon u saint and a sinner in the same 
light, for he finds the same God in both of 
them, only in diffeicnt garbs. Such a one 


is called a perfect man. The characteristics 
of a perfect man are thus summed up by 
Bhagavan Samkaracarya : ‘The perfect man 
has sometimes a cloth on and sometimes 
none; sometimes he covers his nakedness 
with the bark of a tree, sometimes with the 
skin of an animal, sometimes he dresses him¬ 
self purely with the garment of knowledge. 
He sometimes seems to be a mad man, 
sometimes a child, sometimes a dirty being, 
even like a pisiica. Thus he walks abroad 
m the world at large, free as the morning 
air and fresh as the dew drops ; and pro¬ 
claims peace and joy to all.’- 

^ 5[T, 

fwT’^^srf'T ii 

t ivckaiiidtinumi, 540 
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In this strange period we arc passing 
through, more and more people all over 
the world are showing increasing interest in 
the occult. Men and women frequent mir¬ 
acle workers and astrologers, hunt for magic 
charms and other objects supposed to possess 
healing vibrations, practise crystal-gazing 
and thought-reading, and talk of auras, tlie 
coloured or white light which seers discern 
surrounding the body. ‘Can you see my 
aura?’ they plead. ‘What colour is it? 
Tell me, is it a bright one ? What does it 
mean?’ Many of these restless egoists are 
trying to get in touch with disembodied 
spirits through mediums or other adepts who 
for large sums of money offer to conduct 
guided tours to unearthly planes of existence. 
There are others who investigate mesmer¬ 


ism. hypnotism, clairaudience, clairvoyance, 
telepathy and every kind of supersensory 
phenomenon which may lead them into 
dangerous waters. 

These souls are in bondage, unsually self- 
seeking, ignorant of the true Self which can 
be realized only through spiritual disciplines. 
These over-curious and credulous people 
who give all their lime and energy to the 
investigation of psychic phenomena have no 
enthusiasm left over for meditation and the 
development of higher spiritual conscious¬ 
ness which frees the soul from all delusion, 
sorrow and fear. 

On the other hand, the sceptic and the 

* A talk given at the Vedanta Society of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., m May. 1948. 
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rationalist condemn all supersensuous 
experience. How far should so-called super¬ 
natural experiences be cindemned? In the 
the past all scientists had been sceptics. It 
was customary for those whom Swami 
Vivekananda called ‘surface scientists' to 
ignore all supersensuous expenence, brand¬ 
ing them superstitious frauds. Further 
investigation however by such inspired 
physicists as Eddington and Sir James Jeans 
demonstrated that there is indeed an extra¬ 
physical factor in all matter as well as in 
human personality, that cannot be weighed 
or measured. The experiments of J. B. 
Rhine and other scientists of his type have 
established the truth of extra-sensory per¬ 
ception. This supports the most basic of 
all religious doctrines, namely, that man has 
a spiritual nature within the reach of his 
mind. What these scientists have been try¬ 
ing to prove on an experimental basis has 
been intuitively perceived through the ages 
by illumined souls of all countries, ages and 
religions. 

Teachers of Vedanta went further when 
they declared from their own intuitive experi¬ 
ence that what we call the individual soul 
is a part of the cosmic Spirit. I^vara, 
Allah, Jehovah, God— call it what you 
will— is not an extracosmic Being beyond 
the clouds but is immanent in all life and 
also transcendent beyond all limitation. In 
the course of his wandering in the Him¬ 
alayas Swami Vivekananda had a remarkable 
experience of the oneness of microcosm and 
macrocosm, about which he wrote in his 
diary : ‘The microcosm and the macrocosm 
are built on the same plan. Just as the 
individual soul is encai^d in the living body 
so is the Universal Soul encased in the liv¬ 
ing Prakrti— the objective universe.' On 
another occasion Swamiji said : ‘Each man 

J- Cf. The Life of Swami Vivekananda by 
HIh Eastern and Western Disciples, Fifth revised 
Edition tCalcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1979) 
Yol. 1, p. 250, 


is only a conduit for the infinite ocean of 
knowledge and power that lies behind man¬ 
kind.’ 

Teachers of Vedanta explain by analogy 
with the help of various illustrations the 
relation of the individual to the Universal, 
although the final proof lies in direct spiri¬ 
tual experience. Each soul is like a wave 
and is only a part of the ocean of Infinity; 
or the soul is like the space confined in a 
single room which is only part of the space 
within a house, which in turn is part of all 
surrounding space; or the soul is like a 
man’s energy derived from the sun as part 
of the cosmic energy by which we are all 
vitalized ; or the soul is like a single ray of 
light coming through a crack in a shutter 
which is part of the surrounding light which 
floods the whole universe. There is a direct 
and intimate relationship between the 
individual part and the cosmic whole, and 
it is the awareness of that relationship which 
is the foundation of a spiritual life. These 
analogies hold good not only for the physi¬ 
cal level of the relationship between micro¬ 
cosm and macrocosm, but also for mental 
and spiritual levels; for just as an individual’s 
physical energy is like a minute whirlpool 
in the ocean of matter, so also his subtle or 
mental body is part of a vast cosmic mind, 
and the individual spirit is part of the infi¬ 
nite Supreme Spirit. 

There are three dimensions of human 
personality: first, the physical body with its 
mind and senses which is a part of the 
cosmic body of matter; secxind, the subtle 
or mental body which is a part of the vast 
cosmic mind whose nature is truly appre¬ 
hended only by the deeper insight of the 
seer who ^ts glimpses of life on another 
plane. Thirdly, there is the individual hu¬ 
man soul which we know to be an infini¬ 
tesimal portion of the all-pervading infinite 
Supreme Spirit. Though the body and mind 
are limited, the soul is capable of infinite 
expansion and can b^me one with the uni¬ 
versal Spirit. 
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There are supersensuous experiences on 
the physical plane, on the subtle-mental plane 
and also on the spiritual plane. Patanjali, 
the great seer of ancient India, made a 
special study of different types of supersen- 
suous experiences. He tells us how. with 
the constant practice of concentration and 
meditation, extra-sensoiy powers are un¬ 
folded and higher forms and le>wls of exist¬ 
ence beyond the reach of bodily senses are 
perceived. But are such experiences real 7 

We all know that the human* mind in a 
morbid state can produce all sorts of fanta¬ 
sies that appear so real that people act upon 
them. There is the story of the man 
brought to court on a charge of drunken¬ 
ness. ‘What gave you the impression that 
the prisoner was the worse for drink ?’, 
asked the judge. The policeman replied 
‘Well, sir, he was engaged in a heated argu¬ 
ment with a taxi driver ’ ‘But that doesn’t 
prove anything.’ ‘But, sir, there was no taxi 
driver at all.’ Or a man sees in the dark a 
rope on the road and takes it for a poison, 
ous snake. Immediately all the symptoms 
of terror arise in him. As long as he mis¬ 
takes the harmless rope for a deadly ser¬ 
pent the experience is ‘real’ enough, but fur¬ 
ther investigation dissipates the misery of 
fear. Or we see a mirage of water in the 
desert and hasten to drink only to discover 
that the water is there only as a reflection, 
a trick of light. We can all remember act¬ 
ing upon such illusions only to find our 
bonds tightened when we long for the liberat¬ 
ing truth. 

These are supersensuous experiences on 
the physical plane, but we know of such 
experiences on the spiritual plane as well. 
Patanjali speaks of supersensory experiences 
that deal with objects existing independently 
but on a finer plane. In the book Raja 
Yoga Swami Vivekananda describes various 
manifestations of Praijia or cosmic energy. 
At the physical level it stems froin the sun 
and is manifested in our food and in the 
ordinary physical activities of our bodies 
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like eating, breathing and the beating of ffie 
heart. At the mental level Prana is mani¬ 
fested in thinking, feeling and imagination 
and also in the psychic powers of hypnotism, 
clairvoyance and psychic phenomena. 
Through special forms of concentration the 
yogi can attain all sorts of extraordinary 
powers that seem to defy physical laws. By 
concentrating the mind on his own inner 
tendencies the yogi comes to know about his 
past life in earlier incarnations. By con¬ 
centrating on another person’s mind he can 
read his thoughts. He can even make his 
own body invisible at will. Once a young 
man, who had been instructed by the same 
illumined woman who initiated Sri Rama- 
krishna into yogic mysteries, acquired the 
power of becoming invisible and could move 
anywhere unnoticed But his heart was not 
pure and he misused bis power to satisfy his 
lower nature. As a result he soon fell from 
the spiritual heights which he had attained. 
Swami Brahmananda used to say ; ‘It is 
much easier to attain psychic powers than 
purity of heart.’ It is only through purity 
of heart that we can realize the highest Truth. 
By practising concentration on the sun the 
yogi comes to have knowledge of the vari¬ 
ous spheres illumined by the sun. This is 
no ordinary concentration but a kind of 
inner absorption that results in extraordinary 
powers of intuition. 

Most yogis set a.side the use of such 
powers if they come to possess them, and 
by constant practice of meditation on spiri¬ 
tual themes, and by developing purity and 
control of vital energy, in due course attain 
the highest Truth of infinite consciousness 
But they naturally have a general intuitional 
insight into the nature of physical and sub¬ 
tle planes of existence. Such a seer has, as 
it were, a large revolving telescope in con¬ 
trast to the small fixed binoculars in a sight¬ 
seer’s hand. 

ft is a great temptation to direct this in¬ 
tuitional faculty toward the mind and senses 
in order to acquire supersensuous powers, to 
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learn about remote events of the past, pre¬ 
sent or future, to bear, touch, see, super¬ 
natural objects of sense. Spiritual life is 
full of such pitfalls. Sri Ramakrishna al¬ 
ways warned his disciples to beware of any 
such powers that might come to them as a 
result of concentration. ‘Do not waste your 
energy’, he told them. ‘He who jays heed 
to occult powers becomes unable to live in 
God.’ 

Once the Master 'called the greatest ol 
his young disciples, Narendra who later be¬ 
came Swami Vivekananda. and said: 
‘Through the practice of severe spiritual dis¬ 
ciplines 1 have acquired supernatural powers 
... I am thinking of transmitting them to 
you. ... If 1 impart these powers to you, 
you can use them whenever necessary. What 
do you say?’ 

‘Will these powers help me fo realize 
God ?', asked Narendra. 

‘No, they will not help you in that but 
they will be very useful to you when, after 
realizing God, you are engaged in doing 
His work.’ 

‘I do not want them. Let me first realize 
God . maybe then I shall kno*\ whether 1 
should accept these powers or not If I 
accept them now I may forget my spiritual 
ideal; in making use of them for some 
selfish purpose 1 may come to grief ’’ 

Up to this point 1 have been referring only 
to those forms of supersensuous experience, 
including all that is commonly relegated to 
the occult, which are obstacles on the path 
leading to liberation. Now the question 
arises ; Should the supersensuous spiritual 
experiences of the mystics also be regarded 
as hindrances ? The answer is an emphatic 
NO. Instead of being obstacles, the visions 
of true devotees are like milestones on the 
way to realization of Unity with Brahman. 

Extremists of the Advaita school of 
Vedanta, bent on the realization of the non¬ 
dual Absolute, regani all spiritual visions as 

ibid, p. 99-100. 


unnecessary because these also belong to 
the {Aenomenal world. But the masters of 
the all-comprehensive system of Vedanta 
value those visions and experiences which 
render the spiritual aspirant purer wd 
stronger, more and more established on the 
spiritual realm, and finally help him to 
attain the supreme and blissful experience 
of unity with the Supreme Spirit. 

Srl Kr&ua acknowledges the validity of 
both the path of negation (‘Not this, not 
this') of the Jiiani, and the positive way of 
Bhakta stressing devotion to the personal 
aspect of the immanent and transcendent 
Spirit. “The task of tho.se whose minds are 
set on the Unmanifest is more difficult; for 
the unmanifest Reality is hard to attain for 
those who have body consciousness.'* The 
path of the devotee who worships a per¬ 
sonal God is easier for the beginner and 
never to be condemned. They consecrate 
all their actions to the immanent Deity in 
His universal form. They worship Him 
with single-minded devotion, dedicating all 
their actions to Him until through divine 
grace they, too, in due course become absor¬ 
bed in the Godhead, liberated from the 
cycle of birtli and death. 

T he central theme of the path of devotion 
as taught by all the great theistic religions 
and reflected in their scriptures is the 
redeeming, uplifting power of divine grace 
Sri Kpsiia says, ‘To those who are ever 
united to me and worship me with love 1 
give that Yoga of wisdom by which they 
attain Me.’^ The true devotee of God makes 
Him the central theme of his life, directing 
ail his mind and heart and energies to Him 
alone He constantly sings and prays and 
consecrates all his action to the Lord. As 
a result, all his desires for worldly enjoy, 
ment gradually leave him. And whatever 
is left in him is absorbed into one-pointed 
devotion. 

The Bhagavad-GUa, 12.5. 

*• ibid, 10,10. 
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A disciple asked Sri Ramakrishna: ‘When 
one sees God, does one see Him with these 
boddy eyes?’ The Master replied: ‘God 
cannot be seen with these physical eyes. In 
the course of spiritual discipline one gets 
a “love-body” endowed with “love-eyes”, 
“love-ears” and so on. One sees God with 
those “love-eyes” The yogi’s supersensu- 
ous powers of hearing, touching, seeing, tast¬ 
ing and smelling become dangerous only if 
they are turned to subtle objects of sensu¬ 
ous enjoyment. But if instead they are 
directed to the plane of spiritual conscious¬ 
ness and love, they will lead him to higher 
spiritual experiences that altogether trans¬ 
form his whole life and conscious'^e s and, by 
a kind of luminous radiation, all those who 
come into contact with him. 

True mystics and wise men of all religions 
have never sought supernatural powers The 
pure joy of the constant presence of God 
is all they ask for. All the great mystics 
have declared that this perception of divine 
consciousness cannot be attained through 
the senses or the human mind, nor can it be 
expressed in speech. They speak of a higher 
power of intuition which can be developed 
only after purity of mind is achieved. This is 
a new instrument of knowledge, to be forged 
through the intense, constant and single- 
minded practice of spiritual disciplines, and 
absolute purity of heart. This was what 
Christ meant when he said : ‘Blessed are 
the Pure in Heart for they shall see God ' 
This is release from bondage. ‘Bondage 
can fall off only through the mercy of God 

. and purity is the condition of His mer¬ 
cy. God reveals Himself to the pure heart, 
even in this life.’ 

The most important question for us is ■ 
how can this purity be attained ? We recog¬ 
nize the necessity of pure food for the body 
free from impure and harmful ingredients, 
containing the proper vitamins and nouri.sh- 

5- The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras 
.Sri Ramakrishna Math. 1974) p 42, 
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mcnl. We arc licginning to recognize also 
the necessity of nourishing the emotions of 
a growing child with thoughts of harmony 
and faith rather than with thoughts of fear, 
conflict, insecurity. In the same way we can 
provide food for the spirit through the read¬ 
ing of scriptures, practice of yoga disciplines, 
repetition of the divine name, devotion and 
service. Spiritual life is a steady process of 
purification, and we can never over-empha- 
size the need for it in bringing about il¬ 
lumination. Followers of OrphiL Myderies. 
Pythagoreans. Platnni.sts, BuJdhists. Sufis 
and Christian mystics are in accord with the 
teachers of the Upanisads when they declare. 
‘He who has not turned away frim wick¬ 
edness and sense pleasure, who is not 
tranquil and recollected can never attain the 
Self merely through knowledge’t* 

There is no easy path, no clinging to a 
grace of God that involves merelv effortless 
ceremonies, which can lead us to true spiri¬ 
tual illumination. Unless there is a hunger 
for God deep within our own souls, a hun¬ 
ger constantly renewed as our faith is 
renewed by love, we cannot make spiritual 
progress. We must use our God-given 
intelligence and pay the cost, and we must 
never expect to get true realization before 
we have striven to our utmost capacity. 

We should not try to avoid intense and 
continuous struggle and effort in the name 
of worldly duty which, as Swami Vivek- 
ananda has pointed out, often becomes a 
form of compulsive neurosis. For very often 
duty is only another name for self-interest, 
or the sort of vanity that makes us very 
busy over our neighbour’s life when we 
should be attending to our own For the 
serene mind in harmony with the universe 
there is a timeliness in action which leads to 
better service in the end, to a truer concep¬ 
tion of where duty lies, and to spiritual pro¬ 
gress for oneself and others. We must have 
that hunger for the Truth which will make 

Katha-Upanisad, 2.24. 
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us impatient with hal£>trutiis or downright 
falseness of much worldly activity in the 
name of duty. Restless, aimless activity 
driven by worldly desires are a great obstacle 
in spiritual life. 

Faithful practice of meditation helps us 
to conserve our energies and discover where 
the path lies. We must learn to go ever 
deeper into consciousness until the worldly 
ego is controlled and, its energies channelled. 
Spiritual practice has both negative and posi¬ 
tive aspects. It means breaking harmful 
habits antagonistic to spiritual life, and also 
forming goexi habits which train body, senses 
and mind in the direcuon of spiritual illumi¬ 
nation. The Sufi mystic Bayazid, who lived 
about A.D. 800, said of spiritual practice : 

For twelve years I was the blacksiiiilh of m\ 
soul. I put it in the furnace of austerity and 
heated it red hot in the fire of combat ; I laid 
it on the anvil of self-examination and smote it 
with the hammer of reproach until I made of 
my soul a mirror. For five years I was foievcr 
polishing that mrror of m>sclf with divers acts 
of worship and discipline in puritv Then for one 
year T gazed in contemplation 

Here in symbolic language is described 
the spiritual struggle We must learn how 
to keep clear the mirror of Self, con.stantly 
polishing it and keeping it free from the 
mist of rationali/iition and the stains of 
selfish ego. 

In some form or other, all spiritual 
teachers speak of four stages on the spiritual 
path : purification, meditation, illumination, 
union with God. We must learn at what 
stage we are, and constantly struggle to 
move forward. Do the best you can. con¬ 
scious always of the cosmic energy at work 
through you. It is necessary to keep ajgrt 
against all inducement to sleep during periods 
of meditation, following the Hindu practice 
of yoga without undue asceticism. Hunger 
and sleeplessness are distracting to the mind. 
The goal requires moderation, self-control 
and phy.sical and emotional balance. This 
is what Yoga teaches us. 


Hindu teachers often refer to the two types 
of spiritual attitude illustrated by the kitten 
which is carried by its mother and the baby 
monkey which clings to its mother. Similarly, 
there are aspirants who depend solely upon 
the grace of God to lift them to a higher 
plane. The other type of aspirant puts 
forth his own efforts to transform his con¬ 
sciousness and realize God. A blending of 
both attitudes is necdeii. We must struggle 
constantly to perfect our divine eye, and at 
the same time learn to be receptive to the 
will of God as it becomes known to us, first 
through our teacher and then with the help 
of one's own purified mind. At this point 
we must consider the need for a balance of 
the active life and the life of contemplation. 
Here the Gita is a valuable guide, supple¬ 
mented by the works of Swami Vivekananda. 

The various Yogas are adapted to different 
temperaments and also to the needs of the 
different faculties of the same mind. 
Vedanta lays great stress on the path of 
Karma Yoga, teaching us how to perform 
every act of work in the world in a spirit 
of worship, free from attachment but with 
faithfulness and enthusiasm for what we are 
called upon to do. We offer the fruits of 
work to the Divine Spirit, regarding our 
activities as a channel through which flows 
the energy of God m all human life. If we 
f('llow the path of Bhakti Yoga we keep 
uppermost the thought of Irving God in 
man. doing good to others without any hope 
of return, overcoming self-interest in the ser¬ 
vice of love. For many, love of the Per¬ 
sonal Absolute is impossible except in terms 
of a divine Incarnation and love of our fel- 
lowmen for His sake For those whose out¬ 
look is primarily intellectual, there is the 
Yoga of knowledge, the Jnana Yoga, that 
aims at the realization of the impersonal 
Absolute beyond all relative phenomena. 
Then there is the path of Raja Yoga which 
teaches purity, self-control and concentra¬ 
tion by the exercise of will power. 

The highest ideal of God-realization i$ to 
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four types of yoga giving more or less em¬ 
phasis to each according to one’s tempera¬ 
ment and capacity for active or contempla¬ 
tive living. These are not watertight com¬ 
partments : they flow into one another, and 
are interdependent as the various parts of 
the body are interdependent, each contribut¬ 
ing to a balanced whole. To live effectively 
we need both theoretical and practical 
knowledge and activity. All the various 
disciplines are designed to establish harmony 
in the human personality. Thinking, feeling 
and willing, each has its part to play, but 
there must be a motivating force bchi d all. 

The Supreme Spirit is at last revealed not 
by knowledge or discipline alone but by 
direct experience which is identical in all 
illumined souls who have been able to des¬ 
cribe the revelation. This intuitive faculty 
leading to the experience of God lies dor¬ 
mant in everyone of us, waiting for that soul 
hunger which alone can overcome the iner¬ 
tia of the body and mind, A little girl once 
said to her mother oa being put to bed : 
•Wake me up. Mummy, if I feel hungry in 
the night.’ The mother told her, ‘Don’t 
worry, my child. The hunger itself w'lll 


wake you up.’ If we have God hunger, .it 
will awaken us and impel us to practise the 
disciplines, and will ultimately set us free 
from the bondage of life and death. 

Let us live the spiritual life with whole- 
souled devotion, never allowing our devotion 
to become sentimental or our knowledge dry. 
Let us guard ourselves against wasting our 
energies in useless activity and idle curiosity 
about psychic phenomena. Let us never yield 
to vanity, the form of impatience that leads 
us to think too soon that we are making 
progress; let us not attempt to heal others 
before we have quite healed ourselves. The 
object of all spiritual discipline is to keep 
alert that intuitive faculty which enables us 
to know our real nature and to fearlessly 
hold to what is real, no matter what the 
ways of the world are. When inner freedom 
through spiritual realization is attained, 
renunciation ceases to be painful. As the 
realm of the superconscious becomes familiar 
to us, we no longer seek to satisfy desires 
that are not in line with our spiritual evolu¬ 
tion The practice of the presence of God 
brings us greater joy and peace than any¬ 
thing the world can offer, as we learn to see 
the Supreme Spirit shining in all living 
beings. 


MAN MAGNIFIED 

SWAMl SHRADDHANANIM 


The history of mankind records numer¬ 
ous examples of magnified personalities— 
men who achieved great power, great com¬ 
mand, and influence on others. That power 
sometimes had gone in the direction of 
disasters and evil. At other time.s, it had 
brought immeasurable happiness, peace, 
and strength to mankind. In cur recent 
history we can take the case of Hitler. He 
was not an ordinary person, but quite 


above tlie normal. He had developed such 
great power and influence that he made 
millions of people bow down to him. To 
many^ this magnified personality seemed 
almost like a god. However, his patriotism 
unfortunately took a vicious direction. His 
power only brought untold sufferings not 
merely to the people of his own country, 
but also to those of many other countries. 
If that power had been directed to amity 
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and peace, history would have recorded a 
different story. 

In the history of India there have been 
many examples of such magnified person¬ 
alities who were forces of terrible evil. A 
typical example is Ravaita of the Ramayana. 
He was born in a very good family, but 
there was a strong evil tendency m his 
psyche. He acquired great power by per¬ 
forming austerities. Even though he could 
exercise tremendous' self-control and was 
well versed in the scriptures, his power 
look a different direction—the path of 
greed, lust, and aggression. Ravana 
became a menace to the three worlds. The 
Ramayana says that not merely human 
beings were afraid of him, but even the gods 
in heaven began to tremble Eventually 
Lord Visnu had to be born as Rama to 
subdue this evil power Ravana In the 
Mahahharata, we have accounts of a 
number of tyrants, Kamsa, Jarasandha, 
and Sisupala, who brought misery and 
oppression to society. So again Visnu was 
born as Krsna and destroyed them. These 
events happened, of course, in ancient 
times, but even in the later recorded history 
of India, we find examples of great 
magnified personalities who followed the 
path of evil—Tamerlane (Timur), Chcngiz 
Khan. etc. They massacred thousands of 
people, devastated whole nations. In the 
judgement of history, the magnification of 
these tyrants was false. 

On the contrary, there is the true 
magnification which takes the direction of 
human well-being. Man can grow in his 
moral and spiritual strength to such an 
extent that he becomes a tower of love and 
inspiration to humanity. Jesus Christ. 
Buddha. Krsna, Ashoka, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Abraham Lincoln—these are truly magnified 
personalities. They belong to the whole 
world. Through the ages, mankind has 
looked upon these sublime characters 
with respect and have cherished their 
lives and achievements. 


There is an inherent tendency, desire, 
in man to expand. This tendency for 
expansion is with us when we take form 
in the mother’s womb as a tiny cell. We 
cannot stop at our limits. We want to grgw 
and grow. Through days, weeks, and 
months, we grew in the darkness of the 
mother’s womb. When we emerged into 
the world as a tiny baby—did we stop? 
No. because the inner voice of man says. 
‘1 will grow, I will expand.’ That is the 
inner voice of man. According to the 
Upanisads. it comes from God and repre¬ 
sents the primordial divine Will to create, 
to multiply, to expand. In the beginning 
there was only a nondual Reality, God 
alone without a second. In unity there is 
no creation, neither expansion nor contrac¬ 
tion. There is only pure existence, homo¬ 
geneous and immutable. Pilrnam. Fullnc.ss 
or Perfection, is its other name. In per¬ 
fection there cannot be any desire or move¬ 
ment When you are imperfect you want 
to fulfil, attain what you lack and you 
move about. It is because of our ignorance 
that we see this manifold world and seek an 
explanation if its creation. The Upanisads try 
to give a spiritual explanation. We find in 
the Chando^ya-Upanisad as well as in many 
other Upanisads that in the beginning 
there was only Sat, absolute Being. God. 
There was no second ; only God was.^ 
All the pieces of existence came from God. 
All aspects of existence—the existence 
of space, time, life, mind, matter, and so 
on—were involved in that infinite Existence, 
God, who is described as Sat. Then God 
said, T will be many. I will expand and 
spread out.’^ 

Man inherits this voice from God. 
According to the Upanisads, Sat projected 


Chandogya-Upanifod 6.2.1 


ihid 6.2.^ 
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space idkdia) and then the other elements, 
and out of these basic materials created 
the entire cosmos. Another very important 
thing we find in this account of creation is 
that God was never alienated from His 
creation. After creating the many He entered 
into every fragment of the many.3 Space 
was projected, but Sat was inside space. And 
this is true for all created objects. Without 
God space cannot exist neither can time 
nor matter, hte, mmd, exist without God. 
Everything that is projected is intimately 
associated with God, so much so that it 
anyone wants to discover Him at 
any time it will be possible to discover 
Him anywhere. In the Upanisads we read 
that 'the Supreme Self has penetrated into 
all these bodies up to the tips of nails, just 
as a razor lies in its case, or as fire lies in 
Its source.^ 

The individual Self, the Atman, the soul 
ol man, is a part ol the Paiamatman, the 
Supreme Self So man inherits that 
primordial Will of God to expand, develop, 
stretch forth. All the time man is singing 
within himself, ‘I will expand. 1 cannot 
remain little. I want to expand, if possible 
in every diieciion.' But man is standing 
ai a level of evolution where he has to 
choose the direction of his c.xpansion. He 
cannot depend only on nature. We 
cannot depend on nature for the magnifica¬ 
tion and maintenance of the physical body. 
The body grows automatically with food, 
air, and water. The superior magnification 
of man, however, depends upon our honest 
will, and ardent endeavour. This eflfort if 
misdirected may make us a Hitler, or any 

Taittinya-Upanitad 2.6.1. 

an qT: FTTcf, 

Brhadara^yaka'Upanifod 1.4.7 Also Kaimlaki- 
Upani^ad 4.20 


other maniac. The desire tor expansion 
should .follow in the footsteps of great 
men, moral heroes. They may not be 
religious people, in the limited sense; but 
they are men of truthfulness, honesty, 
compassion, dutifulness, unselfishness. We 
admire these great heroes. They are truly 
magnified personalities. By following in 
their footsteps and by leading a virtuous 
life of social service, man can rise above 
his normal limited personality which is 
satisfied with bodily comforts, intellectual 
attainments, and earthly possessions. 

But that is not the limit of man's 
expansion. His self has still higher dimen¬ 
sions. And so he has the potentiality to 
expand on other more sublime levels. On 
the spiritual level man can become a god - 
pure, compassionate, holy. We adore all 
those who have attained this spiritual 
magnification—the sages, saints, and pro¬ 
phets. This spiritual magnification is what 
makes a man truly great. It is what makes 
human life divine and sacred. 

Our scriptures say thai man is not 
really small. That voice ol God, ‘I will 
expand’, is literally true for man. There 
IS a limit to physical or intellectual 
expansion ; but there is no such limit in 
the range of moral excellence or spiritual 
perfection. When we come to spiritual life 
we find that there is absolutely no limit 
to expansion, because the .spirit is divine 
and is not limited by time or space, or even 
by the laws of nature. This is real magnifi¬ 
cation. When man sets out to seek God, 
the Spirit, he finds that even this va.st 
universe cannot bind him. He finds that 
there is in him a power, a faculty, by which 
he can rise above everything. 

When we are in time and space we 
cannot rise above them. Expansion in 
time has to stop one day Time will say, 
‘Now it is your ninetieth year. You cannot 
expand anymore. You cannot-hope to live 
anymore. Look at yourself. All your 
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hairs are gray. All your muscles are slack. 
You cannot digest anything. So stop your 
expansion. You are under my control. 1 
am all-destroying time.’ Neither can man 
expand in space at his will. He can travel 
all over the world, and in imagination and 
poetical fancy he can of course lly like a 
bird. Man’s expansion in the knowledge 
of technology has taken him to the moon, 
and his instruments, have gone to other 
distant planets; but that does not mean 
that he has conquered space without limit. 
As long as man is in time-space, and had 
identified himself with his body and mind, 
he is limited. But when he comes to 
spiritual life, when he finds that his true 
nature is essentially the spirit, his expansion 
beyond time and space really begins. This 
he learns through his own experience. 
Through his prayers and meditation he 
goes deeper and deeper into his spiritual 
reality. He feels that even in this limited 
body of flesh, blood, and bone, he is the 
spirit—the pure consciousness within. This 
consciousness is not in time and space. It 
is not born ; it does not change; it does 
not die. The more he goes inward the 
more he discovers this truth about himsclt. 
Then he feels, as one of the Upani.sadic 
seers describes and says with joy, “I am in 
the sun. 1 am in the moon, 1 am in the clouds.’ 
You can divide matter, you can divide time, 
but you cannot divide spirit. The spirit which 
is below here is in continuous existence 
with the spirit above. The basic reality of 
life is absolute Existence. Consciousness, 
and Bliss, saheit-ananda. This Absolute is 
God. As Sal -He is immortal existence, 
as Cit—He is pure consciousness, and as 
Ananda—He is perfect joy. Every man’s 
soul is grounded in this divine Reality. 
When he gets glimpses of this true nature 
of his, his soul begins to identify itself 
more and more with the absolute Reality, 
and the more it does so the more it expands. 

This has been described in the 
Upanisads through short sentences like 


o/uzm brahmdsmi, 1 am Brahman’, and 
tattvttm'Osi, ‘Thou art That'. Etymologically 
the word ‘Brahman’ means ‘the great’. God 
is really the greatest, for He includes 
everything and pervades everything. And 
God, Bramhan, is our Supreme Self. It is 
possible therefore for man to expand 
spiritually, till he becomes one with 
BrahmaiL When one identifies oneself with 
one’s body one is a little man subject to 
death. Though this man may function m 
a little body, inside him there is the 
vastness of the spirit. When one identifies 
oneself with the spirit there is no more any 
fear of death, no more pettiness, selfishness, 
hate, greed, and other passions which keep 
man limited and little. His self expands 
and consumes all pettiness, limitations 
There now remains only the spiritual 
reality shining in him. That shining reality 
which cannot really be described in words, 
the Upanisads call piiniam —^Fullness. 
Perfection. When this happens, man comes 
to his ultimate magnification. The little 
man has become the Infinite. Of course, 
he continues to function even in this little 
body, continues to eat, run, think, talk, 
and live in a house; but he lives not as 
the body but through the body. His soul 
is one with the Infinite. His heart is filled 
with this knowledge of Truth ; he knows 
that he is not little anymore. Through 
Self-knowledge he has gone beyond the 
limitations of all desires, imperfections 
and all fear. Such is the vast possibility of 
man’s expansion. 

Man’s progress on the level of body, 
on the level of mind, and on the level ol 
emotions, are necessary steps; but he must 
go forward. In the Old Testament the 
voice of God says, ‘Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’s 
At a certain stage in his life a man may 
have committed many mistakes and people 
may call him a criminal, a sinner. But that 

Isaiah 1:8 
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need not be the whole story of man. That 
same criminal or sinner may become 
transformed into a saint. Says the Lord in 
the Gita, ‘Nothing indeed in this world 
purifies like the knowledge of Brahman. 
He who is perfected by yoga finds it in 
time within himself by himself.’® Blessed 
is that man who believes this, and works 
for this! 

We may believe in something, but we 
arc sometimes lazy and afraid. In spiritual 
life we have to call up great energy and 
build up a strong will. Wishing for some¬ 
thing, and attaining that samething. are 
different. In our spiritual life we have to 
be very careful and alert. We are alert 
regarding so many worldly things, but when 
we come to spiritual life we are not 
sufficiently mindful to make spirituality 
real in our life. Great teachers, saints, and 
sages of all limes tell us that transcendence, 
expansion, is possible for everyone. It is 
the universal heritage of man. Man, the 
imperfect, the blemished, the confused, may 

Bhagavad-G'Ua 4 38. 


rise slowly to that level where be finds his 
true nature. In that knowledge there is no 
longer any doubt, confusion or fear. Such 
is the hope that spiritual life provides. 

Lord Jesus Christ said that even if one’s 
faith is as little as a grain of mustard seed, 
it can move a mountain. The same is true 
of love. Normally all of our love goes to 
this or that thing or person. Not much 
seems to be left for God. But we should 
not be discouraged. We should start with 
what little faith and love we have. Such 
IS the power of love that the more we love, 
the more it grows. Faith and love build 
up a powerful will. So we need not be 
afraid that we do not have adequate faith, 
love, and will-power for the attainment of 
spiritual fulfilment. That is a wrong 
attitude. We can start our spiritual life 
at any point. Even a little faith, a little 
love is enough. If our aspiration is 
genuine, we shall expand in spiritual 
understanding and eventually find that, 
even though outwardly we are limited by 
the body and mind, in the depth of our 
personality there abides the great Truth— 
our true Self—the God in us—man truly 
magnified. 


IVIYTH: ITS TOWER AND GLORY 
{A Study of Jung's Contribution) 
SWAMl NITYABODHANANDA 


M>th is that icality before which man stands 
and wonders, unable to grasp it by the intellect. 
(Plato) 

The man of culture today surrounds the 
term ‘myth’ with a halo; he will not invest 
the same on terms like ‘fable’ or ‘legend . 
Thanks to the discoveries of psychoanalysis, 
he recognizes in myth a deeper reality than 
that of history. History is captive in the 

4 


hands of time. Again, what about the 
ancient ages of which there is no recorded 
history? The deeper layers of the psyche 
where unconscious perfections dwell partici¬ 
pate m the collective unconscious common 
to all mankind. What is collective is 
naturally universal. Like a spiral whose 
beginning and end are unseen and lost in 
the eternal, the collective unconscious 
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stretches far into the past and into the 
future defying all time and history. Man 
stands wondering at his own ‘depths’, the 
depths of his unconscious which reveal two 
of its redeeming faces: universality and 
eternity. 

The master>minds of the East and the 
West are unanimous in affirming that the 
modem man's anguish stems from the loss 
of contact with this eternal universal fount 
in himself. They agrjee to baptize this fount 
‘Myth’. This comes to saying that our un¬ 
conscious has a mythical character. 

To the question whether the play of 
Vrndavana of :§iT Kfsna actually took place 
or not. Swami Saradananda. the divinely 
gifted and inspired author of the book Sri 
Ramakrishna, The Great Master^ answers 
as follows: 

How can you either produce sure evidence that 
what we say from the Puranas did not take place** 
Until we get the proof that your history has 
undoubtedly opened the door to that very ancient 
age, we shall say that your doubt itself is 
unfounded. Moreover, even if you should ever 
produce such proof, no harm will touch our 
faith. It will not affect at all the eternal play 
in the eternal Vrindavan of the divine Lord l 

If Swami Saradananda were living in our 
days, he would have replaced the word 
‘eternal’ with the term ‘mythical’. 

The a-historical Krsna transcends all his¬ 
tory. So too does Christ: ‘I am the alpha 
and the omega’.^ They have no birth and 
no death. They are universal and hence 
arc easily acceptable to those who are not 
born Hindus or Christians. 

Though a-historical, they enter history. 
The myth of the churning of the ocean has 
it that Siva drank the deadly poison to save 
the world from destruction. The Siva-myth 
narrates that though an eternal monk, he 
married Parvati to provide a commanding 

1* Sri Ramakrishna, The Great Master 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1956) p. 224. 

Revelation, 1.8. 


general for the army of the Devas. Sri 
Kr$na*s gift of love and protection to the 
Gopis and to all those who surrounded him 
was unconditional. The gods thus become 
archetypes^ of Love and Redemption. When 
an archetype enters the collective uncon¬ 
scious of a people, history begins. Even as 
the mythical gods become archetypes and 
enter man’s unconscious, man moves up. 
At this stage man needs a model to inspire 
him, a model that helps him to ‘form’ him¬ 
self and to accomplish himself spiritually. 
He conceives the mythical god as a personal 
God, worthy of his adoration, also as the 
centre of a system. The passage from myth 
to archetype and then on to history and to 
a religious system is a natural result of the 
power of the mythical gods entering man’s 
unconscious. The outcome of their entry 
is that man begins to thirst for participation 
in God’s programme of Love. He integrates 
with the ‘evidence’ of the intemporal love 
of the gods that chooses to be temporal in 
history. What is temporality in philosophy 
is the moving point of love-grace in mythol¬ 
ogy, the love which is intemporal but which 
accepts to become temporal to make man 
conscious of his intemporality or eternity. 

Myth : three springs of spiritutd inspiration 

The fabulous accounts of the efforts of 
divine Incarnations to save man from critical 
situations inflame our creative imagination 
(hhdvand). If Bhakti is the mother and 
Bhakta the child, then Bhavana is the 
mother’s lap into which the mother takes 
the child and fondles it.^ Creative imagin¬ 
ation makes twin brothers of mystical experi¬ 
ence and aesthetic experience, aesthetic joy 

3' Archetypes are primordial idea-forms 
bequeathed to man by divine intelligence. We 
shall speak of them in detail later on in this 
essay. 

*' • irmr 

^frb'irT^ 

SivSnandalahan. verse 62. 
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being considered the ‘brother’ of the spiri¬ 
tual joy of Brahman,, brahtmmnda 
sahudara. Wonderment (dscarya) supplied 
by the myths adds a ^Idai lustre to am¬ 
ative imagination. Wonder also effaces 
egoism, purifies the mind, and brings 
religious tears of devotion in our eyes. What 
else could be our reaction to the Ajamila 
myth or Markandeya myth? Creative 
imagination and wonderment give us a rich 
harvest of religious heroes as archetypes who 
come to live in our deeper layers and with 
the help of the sotnskdric potoitial make our 
daily spiritual life worth living. 

Archetypes 

Here East joins West. Dr. Jung speaks of 
the vital role of archetypes in the trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. They live in our 
unconscious to activate and liberate the un¬ 
conscious energies. Ihc archetypes fired by 
creative imagination switch off conscious¬ 
ness. This switching off, to a large extent 
gives the unconscious contents a chance to 
develop, freed as they are from the cen.or 
of the conscious. 

What are the archetypes ? In one of his 
posthumous works, available only in French 
and German, Jung says: 

One meets with the expression archetype 
already in the writings ot Philo of Alexandria (1st 
century'^ B.C.) who refers to the image of God in 
man. The creator of the world did not make the 
things from himself but transformed them from 
archetypes not belonging to his person. In St. 
Augustine one does not find the term as such, 
but the idea.5 

Archetypes are collective representations and 
designate the psychical contents which have not 
undergone a conscious or rational elaboration. 
To be more precise, a distinction should be made 
between archetypes and archetypal representations. 
A pure archetype is a hypothetical model, not 
yet manifest, like a 'pattern of behaviour’ of the 
biologists. It 18 a psychical ‘situation* 6 

S* Roots of Consciousness, p. 14. 

*• ibid, p. 16. 


Jung illustrates the nature of archetypes 
by giving examples: 

The sun and the moon, light and darkness, 
water (as symbol of movement and stillness), 
Mother, Father, Tnnity, Sacrifice as the act of 
giving, so vital for transformation etc etc. What 
is important is to remember that sunrise and 
sunset, the seasons like summer and winter arc 
not simply outside phenomena, but situations m 
the soul, psychical events representing in its 
metamorphosis the destiny of the celestial orbs or 
of a hero whose home is nowhere else than the 
soul ol man. The external phenomena are 
‘mythisizcd’ by us when lived intensely with the 
ups and downs of the soul? 

Archetype and myth-experience 

As Jung has pointed out, archetypes are 
to be distinguished from instincts which are 
psycho-physical drives. Archetypes, arc 
children of the Spirit, whereas instincts are 
childien of matler. They i re fare to face in 
the unconscious An exchange between them 
IS in the very nature of life, as also the 
results thereof. Archetypes supply the 
energy-forms for dreams, and dreams fur¬ 
nish material to Ihe psychoanalyst. The 
repressed desires (instincts) sink into the 
unconscious where there is a possibility of 
dialogue between them and the archetypes 
of Space and Light. But if the person is 
‘blocked’ inside, such a face-to-face is 
imporsiblc. A conflict-situation is born and 
it manifests on the conscious level as 
neurosis. 

Happily, archetypes enn also supply 
material for dreams of patients on the road 
to recovery. Jung in his book. Roots of 
Consciousness gives some twenty cases of 
patients dreaming of the Tree of Life and 
Knowledge. They designed what they had 
seen in dream and sent the designs to him. 
No one design was similar to the other, 
which means the springs of inspiration in 
each case were personal. The tree is an 

?• ibid, p. 16-17, 
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archetype of growth.® For a patient suffer¬ 
ing from inner stagnation and blockage, 
dreaming of a Tree is tending to greater 
inner space and dynamism. The different 
layers of the unconscious initiate and propel 
this dynamism. And more specially the 
psychoid, which is the psychotic capital at 
the base of the psyche." There is an all- 
out collaboration of the various levels of the 
unconscious to Mive’ the Tree of Life and 
Knowledge. The Tree becomes a myth, a 
totality-experience worthy to be lived. Of 
course in the cases quoted above the experi¬ 
ence was in dream. Dream-experience is 
true so long as it is lived. The psychoanalyst 
can, by suggestions, make the patient live a 
myth in the waking state and help the patient 
to return to normalcy. Similarly, but in a 
higher sense, a spiritual master can make a 


disciple ‘live’ the myth of Sri Krsna oi 
of Siva by galvanizing his unconscious and 
psychoid. 

At this stage it is imperative that we know 
the scheme of the psyche according to Jung. 
Jung conceives our personality as an iceberg, 
a small part of it only being visible, the 
conscious. The rest remains hidden. It is 
called the unconscious with various layers, 
the personal unconscious, the family uncon¬ 
scious, the racial unconscious and the collec¬ 
tive unconscious. And at the base lies the 
psychoid. Jung says: The psychoid is a 
global concept covering the principal sub¬ 
cortical phenomena. It includes all the cor¬ 
poral functions of the central nervous sys¬ 
tem orientated towards the goal, namely, a 
primordial memory which wants the con¬ 
servation of life.’" 



A DIAGRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF HUMAN PSYCHE 


8. Wc arc tempted to compare the Tree with 
the Asvattha of the Gita, 15.1-3. 

By ‘ps>choid' Jung refers to the animating 
and directing principle at the base of our per¬ 
sonality. Wc may regard it as corresponding to 
our total santikdra capital. See the author’s 
article ‘Our Three-floor Mansion’ m Prabuddha 
Bharata March, 1982, p. 104-5, 


All that Jung says about the psychoid 
makes us conclude ^at the psydioid is our 
santskaric capital. The sarhskdras, the 
residual impressions of past experiences, 
the psychotic potential in us, has a personal 
character and is the animating and direct- 

lO- Roots of Consciousness, p. 489. 
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ing principle. Even divine Grace which can 
bring about total changes in us has to take 
into account the maturation of sathskaras. 

As we said earlier, an all-out cooperation 
of the various z/ones of the unconscious un¬ 
der the initiative of the psychoid is necessary 
to bring about a myth-experience. There is 
a constant exchange between the conscious 
and the unconscious layers. It is the 
psychoid that directs this exchange. The 
unconscious cannot submit to the influence 
ol the psychoid unless the unconscious has 
got something spiritual. Jung is open to 
accept the Superconscious in its Indian con¬ 
notation : ‘My notion of the unconscious 
leaves entirely open the question of the 
Superconscious or the subconscious, includ¬ 
ing the one or the other which are aspects 
of psychism.”'^ 

Riisa-lild : a complete myth situation 

Students of the Bhagavata Purana easily 
recapitulate the rasa-llld (erotic dance) of 
Bhagavan Sri Krsna as set forth in its 10th 
skandha, 32nd chapter and in the hymn 
known as the ‘Gopikagltani’ a little earlier. 
Describing the reappearance of the Lord 
after the short disappearance, which was a 
test to the Gopis, the author of the epic 
says : 

Then to Ihe Gopis Kr$na reappeared suddenh 
with a smiling face He was dressed m \cllow 
and wore a garland. The beauty of his form 
would have put to shame even Cupid 
manmathamanmathah). 

One of the commentators makes out that 
to meditate on this heavenly beautiful form 
of Kr.;na is to conquer the machinations of 
Cupid in our hearts. The upshot of the 
whole rdsa-lild is the transforming power 
of Kr$pa's love. Though the Gopis at the 
start love Kysna physically, Krsna’s love 
made them transcend the physical plane. He 


restored to the Gopis the totality of Being. 
The Krs^a myth especially as it is present 
in the rdsa-iild comes to us as an effective 
means to restore totality to the human 
individual. This tallies very well with a 
remarkable dehnilion of myth by Jung: 
Myth helps man to realize his totality, and 
this, thanks to the mythical character of 
the unconscious. 

To ‘live’ a myth situation is a perfect 
meditation. In meditation we install our 
istii-devutn (Chosen Deity) on the conscious 
plane. Our fervour of Bhakti galvanizes 
the layers of the unconscious where dwell 
the archetypes of the power and glory of 
our istam. Under the leadership of the 
psychoid (the saihskdrie capital) waves of 
religious emotion well up from the depths 
on to the conscious plane. We are over¬ 
whelmed. 

Myth has become mute in the West 

Jung says in his autobiography ; 

Oui myth has become mute and gives no 
answers The fault lies not in it as it is set down 
m the Scriptures, but solely in us, who have not 
developed it fuither, who, rather, have suppressed 
any such attempts The original version of the 
myth olfers ample points of departure and 
possibilities of development. For example, the 
words arc put into Christ's mouth. ‘Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.' 
For what puipose do men need the cunning of 
serpents'* And what is the link between this 
cunning and the innocence of the dove'* ‘Except 
\c become .as little children’ 12 

Return to primordial innocence is a spiri¬ 
tual rebirth so vital to our everyday life. 
And a bit earlier : 

The Christian nations have come to a sorry 
pa<i'; their Christianity slumbers and has 

{Continued on page 131) 

12. Carl G. Jung, Memories, Dreams and 
Reflections (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1963) p. -306. 


ibid, p. 491. 



CAUGHT FOR WORSHIP IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


Date : 12 January 1983, 10.00 a.ni. 

Place: A park near the place where the Rama- 
krishna Ashrama Marg, the Patichquin 
Road and the Chitragupta Road cros< 
one another in New Delhi. 

Some years ago a statue of Swami 
Vivekananda was set up in the above park 
by the Municipal Corporation of Delhi. 
The unveiling ceremony was being post¬ 
poned for some unknown reasons. The 
statue was kept wrapped up for a consider¬ 
able lime. Then, one night came a cyclonic 
storm. Next morning the statue was 
found standing unveiled. This was indeed 
a perfect unveiling of the statue of the 
‘cyclonic monk’! 

This cold morning the Corporation of 
Delhi was celebrating Swamiji’s birth 
anniversary, as they had been doing through 
the years on January 12th every year. 
Among the thousands of celebrations of 
Swamiji’s birth anniversary, I thought this 
one was indeed unique and most appro¬ 
priate. In the course of his talk the Chief 
Guest at the function, the Secretary of the 
local Ramakrishna Mission, said: 

At the invitation of the Commissioner of the 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi I come here 
tvery year to join you all in this celebration. 
And every time this one thought comes to my 
mind: among Swamiji's birth anniversaries 


celebrated m uncounted places on this planet, 
this roadside anniversary ol the Delhi Municipal 
Coipuration is, indeed, a very special one. 1 
shall go to the extent of saving that it would be 
natural fur Swamiji to be pleased to be present 
here in spirit and participate in this function. 
If you ask me, 'Why do jou think so?’, I have 
a simple answer. Obviously this triangular park 
near the conjunction of three traffic-loaded roads, 
full of the bustle of fast moving vehicles and 
people at a peak hour, would appear to be not 
a very suitable place for this celebration. This 
IS not the premises of a Math or a temple. 
Nor do wo have here a well-fumishcd lecture hall 
This is also not an exclusive assemblage of a 
chosen few Here we find a flowing river of 
human beings on the move, and on its banks 
an extraordinary meeting is being held. 

Swamiji spent a good part of his short life 
on roads. No one knows how many nights he 
slept under road-side trees while eating food 
brought by sheer chance. He had no house. 
But there was none who was not his own. 
While staying as a wanderer on roads, Swamiji 
demonstrated to the people the way of the fiee, 
the way leading to the supreme goal of life. 
Thus he became flie pathfinder for all. 

Please look at the scene presented here before 
your eyes. In this unusual festival the venerable 
monks, our respected Commissioner of the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation and the distinguished 
citizens of Delhi are joined by our sweeper 
brethren and men from the armed forces, small 
children and women, learned people and unlet¬ 
tered ones. All have come here out of their love 
and enthusiasm with the one objective of paying 
homage to Swamiji. 
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Swamiji was simultaneously a patriot and a 
universalist. His patriotism was rooted in his 
umversalism; and his universalism was routed 
in his patriotism. This is why Swamiji has a 
message for each and all. No'W, if we would 
resolve today to put into practice a few of his 
teachings, then, to be sure, our present and 
future would become luminous. 

Before the Swaml spoke, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi Municipal Corporation had 
spoken with an unusual ring of sincerity 
in his voice and an articulate sense of the 
urgency of the need for following Swamiji’s 
teachings for personal, social and national 
well-being. 

On the sidewalk one Brahmacharin and 
several dedicated workers of the Rama- 
krishna Mission were selling Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literaeure from 
a mobile book .shop—quite a sprightly idea. 

What impressed one standing on the 
sidewalk as an onlooker was the dynamics 
of the whole celebration going so well with 
the spirit of Parivrajaka Vivekananda, 
who was always on the move rousing 
people everywhere with the central message 
of the Upanisads, ‘Arise, awake and stop 
not till the goal is reached.’ 

This celebration by the side of the road 
alive with waves of moving people, which 
highlighted the message of what abides for¬ 
ever amidst the evanescent happenings, 
was peculiarly appropriate for Delhi, the 
epicentre of all turmoil in India’s national 
life and the highest seat of momentous 
decision-making. More particularly, it was 
so appropriate to the spirit of Vivekananda’s 
teaching, ‘Onward forever!’ 

Nothing fascinates me so much as 
following the footprints of this leonine 
wandering monk Vivekananda, whom the 
Spanish writer Dr. Felix Marti-Tbanez 
called the ‘Militant Mystic’. Dr. Felix had 
deeply experienced the fascination of the 
Vivekananda phenomenon, perhaps next 
only to Romain Rolland, among Europeans. 
When he was once asked, ‘What do you 


consider to be the most valuable thing in 
your life’, he replied: 

Life itself. Health, and dreams and love. . 
If what IS meant by ‘things’, however, is 
something concrete in a physical form, then I 
would have to say books. 1 was actually once 
put to the test of what I value most. It was in 
February 1939, when I had to leave Spam 
because of the fall of the Republic and all I 
could take with me was what I could carry. I 
chose to take one book. From the thousands 
of books in the library, which I bad so lovingly 
built up with my father, I selected The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel 
by Romain Rolland. That uniquely magnificent 
mystical book inspiicd me through the years to 
dedicate my life to the service of others 1 

Walking alone on the dusty roads, 
hills, planes, deserts and sea shores of 
India, Vivekananda was seeking something 
which India needed, and the world needed 
more. In those days when he had not yet 
‘burst upon society like a bombshell’, to 
quote his own words, this ‘Pilgrim of 
India’, as Romain Rolland calls him, was 
wandering and wondering as to how he 
was to lullil the mission and carry out the 
mandate given to him by his Master, Sri 
Ramakrishna. The mission, as pronounced 
by Sri Ramakrishna on the first day young 
Naren entered his Master’s room in 
Dakshineswar, was that he was born ‘to 
revive the miseries of mankind*. Five years 
later, the mandate was given by the Master 
in writing, ‘Naren will teach’. The mission 
was to be fulfilled through the mandate 
and the mandate was to be worked out in 
the mission. Sii Ramakiishna set aflame 
Naren’s oceanic heart with love for man. 
which was the other name of bhakti. 
devotion to God, with which he was born. 
He received from his Guru the jJva-Siva 
mantrck, and the spiritual power and vision 
to work out the implications of this mantra^ 
in the affairs of mankind and the making 
of history. He was so taken through the 

1* The Mirror of Souls (1971) p. 310. 
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ravages of suffering that wherever suffering 
was It automatically became his own. 
through the tincture of empathy. Though 
already vastly learned, in his wandering 
days Vivekananda read anew and in depths 
and heights the open book of life with 
the eyes of a knower of Brahman, who had 
shed ignorance and delusion, false fears 
and false expectations, and in whose heart 
welled forth limpid love for everyone. 

Vivekananda discovered India in all 
her dimensions, in all her glory and all 
her wretchedness, and what is moie, 
discovered the mission of India to be the 
mother-healer and teacher of mankind, call 
it a conquest, if you would. However, 
Vivekananda’s is only that kind of conquest 
which defeats none, but awakens, enlivens 
and enlightens everyone. He taught as he 
had realized that India was not only sound 
at heart, but strong enough and wise 
enough to teach mankind. Religion was 
not only not at fault, but it was in the 
eternal vital principles of religion alone 
there is succour and salvation for all. The 
fault was we failed to practise the true 
religion in life. 

It was at some point during his days 
of wanderings that Vivekananda found 
that essential religion and eternal India 
attained at-one-ment in the world-soul 
which was not different from his own. After 
that, wherever he went, he became the 
awakener, who called forth with such a life- 
renewing power that a prostrate nation 
awoke and stood up to dare and do. 

What was the outcome? Only a 
partial harvest in a sphere of Swamiji’s 
service was announced by Chakravarty 
Rajagopalachari on the eve of Swami 
Vivekananda’s birth anniversary, and yet 
it sounds so beautifully great because every 
word of it is true. He wrote on 27 July 
1962; 

S'ftami Vivekananda saved Hinduism, saved 
India. But for him, we would have lost our 


religion and would not have gained our freedom. 
We therefore owe everything to Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda. May his faith, his courage, and his 
wisdom ever inspire us so that we may keep safe 
the treasures we have received from him! 

The Hinduism that Vivekananda ’saved' 
is essential religion as such, the quintessence 
of all faiths. The India that Vivekananda 
'saved* is not so much of a geographical 
entity, as the attained state of spiritual 
excellence with infinite possibilities for all 
mankind. 

Rajagopalachari’s handsome tribute to 
Vivekananda did not, however, encompass 
his work in the Western hemisphere. Sri 
Aurobindo said with ma.sterly insight: 

The going forth of Vivekananda marked out 
by the Master (Sri Ramakiishna) as the hcroic 
Noul destined to take the world between his two 
hands and change it. was the first visible sign 
to the world that India was awake, not only to 
survive but to conquer. 

Swami Vivekananda was a soul of puissance, 
if ever there was one, a verj lion among men 
We perceive his influence still working giganti¬ 
cally, we know not liow, we know not well 
where, in something that is not yet formed, 
something leonine, grand, intuitive, upheaving 
that has entered into the soul of India, and wc 
may say, ‘Behold! Vivekananda still lives in 
the soul of his Mother, and in the soul of her 
children.’^ 

The Delhi Municipal Corporation has 
honoured itself in honouring Vivekananda. 
However, I venture to think that the 
Government of India and the Indian nation 
need and should install Vivekananda’s 
statue more centrally in Delhi, to evince 
its appreciation of Vivekananda’s central 
role in creating the history of modem 
India. 

The city of Bomby had the right instinct 
of honouring itself by installing Vivek- 

Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library 
(Pondicherry: Sn Aurobindo Ashram, 1972) 

vol. 17, ch. 9, p, 332. 



I'he Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, New Delhi 
addressing the audience 



The statue of Gandhiji’s dandi 
march near the Wellington 
Crescent in New Delhi 



'J'he vacant pedestal on which installation ol' Parislajaka 
Vivekananda is suggested near the India Gale, New Delhi 




The statue of Swami \’ivekananda The statue of Swami Vivekananda 

Bombay, near the Gateway of India Calcutta, behind the \’ictoria Memorial 
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ananda’s statue in front of the Gateway of 
India. 

The people of Government of West 
Bengal honoured themselves by erecting 
a statue of Vivekananda in the city of his 
birth. 

The city of Delhi will do well to honour 
itself by the installation of a magnificent 
statue of Parivrajaka Vivekananda in front 
of the India Gate. Such an installation 
will be a source of inspiration and enlight¬ 
enment for all, generation after generation. 
The unique thing about the great Swami is 
that because he had ‘nothing to do with 
nonsense of politics', to quote his own 
words, people of all political views find it 
possible to cherish love and regard for him. 

Explaining the rationale of this pheno¬ 
menon, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

Rooted in the past and lult ol pride in 
India's heritage, Vivekananda was set modern 
m his approach to life's problems and was a 
kind ot bridge between the past of India and 
her present . So what Swamiji has written and 
said is of interest, and must interest us, and is 
likely to influence us for a long time to come. 
He was no politician in the ordinary sense of 
the word and >ct he was. 1 think, one of the 
great founders—it you like, jou ma> use any 
other word—of the national modern movement 
of India, and a great number of people who 
took more or less an active part in that move¬ 
ment on a later date drew their inspiration from 
Swami Vivekananda. Directly or indirectly, he 
has powerfully influenced the India of today. 
And 1 think that our younger generation will 
take advanbige of this fountain of wLsdom, of 


li3 

spirit and Are, that flows through Swami 
Vivekananda. 

Parivrajaka Vivekananda standing on 
the present empty pedestal before the India 
Gate will be the silent thundering call to 
the nation: ‘Arise, awake, and stop not 
till the goal is reached’. 

1 am not unaware of the fact that there 
had been a proposal to fix a statue of 
Gandhiji before the India Gate. But now 
that the statue of Gandhiji’s Dandi March, 
made by the celebrated sculptor Devi 
Pradsad Roy Chaudhury. has been fixed 
in a magnificent manner at Wellington 
Crescent, the place near the India Gate 
would appear to have been providentially 
preserved for the fixing of the Parivrajaka 
Vivekananda. It there were any way of 
contacting Gandhiji for his personal view 
in the matter. I am absolutely sure, Gandhiji 
would decline to endorse the people’s or 
the Government’s proposal tor fixing 
another of his own statue m that place. 

I am not indulging in any kitc-flying, for 
did not Gandhiji say during one of his 
visits to the Belur Math in 1923: 

1 have gone through Vivekananda's works 
very thoroughly, and after having gone through 
them the love that 1 had for my country became 
a thousandfold. 

Now it is for the people of India, the 
Members of Parliament and the Govern¬ 
ment of India to consider whether or not 
these musings ot the Musafir make any 
sense. 


CAUGHT FOR WORSHIP IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
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A NEW ALTAR FOR THE FLAME OF TIBETAN BUDDHISM* 


SWAMI ATMARUPANANDA 


1 Stepped down from the bus into a 
misty, overcast dawn, the September air 
still but chilly. As the bus disappeared 
up the mountain 1 realized that this was 
the wrong stop. This wasn't the main bus 
station for the Himalayan town of 
Dharamsala but a secondary stop. So 
together with my bags I began to follow 
the road up the mountain, through town. 

Not knowing how far I had to go made 
It seem awfully long, but finally the bus 
station came into view at the top of the 
town. There 1 was glad to find many 
Tibetan faces—mostly faces of Tibetan 
monks and nuns. Seeing a Westerner in 
Tibetan monastic robes, 1 approached and 
asked, ‘Is this where I catch the bus to 
the Tibetan settlement?’ 

‘Yes, get the bus to Maeleodganj,’ he 
answered in a Dutch or German accent,’ 

‘Do you know of a good place to stay?’ 
I asked. 

‘Oh, no problem! There are lots of 
places, and lots of people already there. 
You’ll have no trouble ; it's a great place.’ 

Encouraged after a discouraging over¬ 
night busride of fifteen hours from Delhi 
and a long, tiring walk up the mountain, 
I purchased my ticket and soon was on 
my way to Maeleodganj. The bus wound 
its way up and along the mountainside 
another ten kilometres before we reached 
our destination. We were let out in a 
cluster of tall deodar trees at the edge of 
the small village. 

Having lived in the Himalayas for five 
years, I was used to beautiful scenery, but 
what I saw now was truly magnificent. 
Dharamsala also called Lower Dharamsala, 
lay at the base of the first line of mountains 
that rise out of the plains of Himachal 
Pradesh. Maeleodganj, or Upper Dharam¬ 
sala, was high up on the side of the same 


mountain at an elevation of 6,0S0 feet. 
There being no other mountain before 
Maeleodganj, it overlooked the vast plains 
of North India far below. At first the next 
mountain rising still higher behind Mac- 
leodganj was hidden by clouds; but after 
a while the clouds broke revealing fresh- 
fallen snow on the bare stone towering 
above us. Far below, the green plains; 
high above, the white snow against the 
massive, sky-scraping stone ; and around 
a Himalayan fore.st, now lu.sh green from 
the recent monsoon. 

Not knowing what to do or where to 
go, 1 began to walk around the town, 
which had basically two short, parallel 
streets and one perpendiculat at the 
beginning of town. After walking down 
each of the streets two or three times, I 
felt oiiented (though others watching must 
have thought me desperately lost, walking 
as I was down the same street several 
times with all my luggage in hand). 

There were a number of Tibetan-run 
hotels, all of them cheap and simple, some 
cleaner than others. I put up at the 
Rainbow Hotel next to the bus-stop, where 
I got a double room on the roof for Rs. 15 
a night, with a view of the town and 
surroundings from the terrace. 

Once having secured a room, I made 
my way to the Dalai Lama's temple. The 
path led along a paved road that wound 
through forest, about a ten-minute walk 
from the village on a gradual downhill 


* The photographs used for illustration were 
taken by Mr. Edwin Bernbaum of Berkeley, 
California, through whose courtesy they are 
reproduced here. The author owes a debt of 
gratitude also to Miss Ann Myren of Alameda, 
California, and to Mr. Simon Luna of the 
Dharmadhatu Meditation Center. Austin, Texas, 
tor much patient help in locating the photographs. 
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slope. First to meet the eye at the end 
of the road was the Phendey Lekshed Ling 
monastery and monastic school, including 
a debating school. Above and just beyond 
the monastery was the temple, and beyond 
that was the Dalai Lama’s estate. 

Tibetan temples differ in several import¬ 
ant respects from those of the Hindu. The 
basic differences arise from the fact that, 
in the Hindu tradition, worship is a 
private affair whereas in the Tibetan it is 
often led by a congregation of monks. 
The inner sanctum of a traditional Hindu 
temple is very small, allowing room only 
for the priest and maybe one or two 
assistants. E>evotees file before the sanctum 
to have darsaii or sanctifying sight of the 
deity, and then pass on. At most they may 
give the priest some flowers or incense or 
food to be offered on their behalf. 

But, though Tibetan monastics and 
hou.seholders normally have their own 
small, private shrines, their public temples 
tend to be large and spacious, allowing a 
number of monks to gather for special 
ceremonies. The image is not protected 
m a cavelike sanctum but is at one end of 
the usually large hall. Furthermore, 
though Tibetans don’t share a refined sense 
of personal purity with the Hindu, they 
do keep their temples immaculately clean 
and beautifully adorned in every detail. 

The temple I now approached was a 
handsome building, sf^cious, beautifully 
painted, yet surely austere and simple by 
the standard of Tibet before the Chinese 
occupation. It was raised above the 
surroundings, and encircled by a wide 
platform for circumambulation. Along the 
outer walls on three sides were lines of 
large bronze prayer wheels which the 
devout caused to rotate by a push of the 
hand as they circumambulated the temple. 

Inside, the main deity was Amitabha 
Buddha, his statue tall and imposing. 
Over to the left side when facing the main 


image was a small, fenced-off chapel 
housing a statue of the eleven-headed, 
thousand-armed Avalokitesvara, or Chen- 
rezi as Tibetans know their tutelary deity. 
Chenrezi is the bodhisattva of compassion, 
who has vowed to assist all sentient beings 
to nirvana, not entering final peace himself 
until all others have gone first. His 
eleven heads symbolize simultaneous per¬ 
ception of all suffering everywhere in the 
universe: and his thousand arms symbolize 
his innumerable simultaneous acts to free 
all beings from pain and delusion. 

Tibet has often been castigated for 
making a farce of ‘true’ Buddhism. Tibetan 
Buddhism is thought to be a degenerate 
school of superstition in which practically 
every tenet taught by the Buddha has been 
perverted beyond recognition. Close study, 
however, reveals a surprising fact. For all 
its bizarre external appearance, Tibetan 
Buddhism is firmly grounded in the basic 
principles of Mahayana Buddhism. And 
1 ibetan monks, far from being superstitious 
primitives, aie often possessed of profound 
philosophical minds and deep psychological 
insight. Fortunately, there is a growing 
recognition among present-day scholars that 
Tibetan Buddhism is not a contradiction of 
the Buddha’s teachings, but an evolution. 
Not the only possible line of evolution, 
certainly, but one of the many which came 
as Buddhism adapted itself to various 
races and cultures. 

Among the supposed ‘perverse super¬ 
stitions’ prevalent in Tibet is the belief 
in and woiship of numerous gods and 
goddesses and various orders of superna¬ 
tural beings. 

It IS well known that the Buddha did 
not teach the existence of a creator god 
who must be supplicated by the faithful 
for the sake of their salvation. He taught 
that the universe is not created by the hand 
of a god or gods but that it arises by a 
chain of causation which rests ultimately 
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on ignorance; and the way to enlighten¬ 
ment is destruction of ignorance, not the 
grace of a god. Then wliy the worship of. 
not one, but a whole pantheon of deities 
by Tibetans? 

First of all, Tibetan deities are not 
creator gods or goddesses, eternally separate 
from their worshippers. Rather they are 
celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who 
personify mystical energies that lead one 
to enlightenment, energies which ultimately 
are not .separate from their worshipper. 

The ultimate Reality in Mahayana 
Buddhism is known as the Void. The Void 
and the world of form or relativity, 
however, arc not two but one r4ind, when 
quiescent, is the Void ; when disturbed, it 
creates/perceives the world of form. (In 
a similar vein Swami Vivekananda once 
said that The Many and the One are the 
same Reality, perceived by the same mind 
at different times and in different attitudes.’^) 
Furthermore, the individual mind and 
cosmic Mind are not ultimately different. 

The relationship of celestial Buddhas 
and Bodhi.cattvas to Reality is beautifully 
expressed in one of John Blofeld’s books 
through the words of Mr. P’an. one of his 
Chinese Buddhist friends: 

The Great Void and the realm of form are 
not twol There is no going from the one to 
the other, only a transmutation ol your mode of 
perception Mind is like a boundless ocean of 
i ght. or infinite space, from which streams forth 
B.idhi, a marvellous energy that produces m us 
an urge towards Enlightenment. From Bodhi 
emanate particularised streams of liberating energy 
—^thc cncigies of wisdom, compassion, of the 
pure activity needed to combine them, and so 
forth. These, in turn, subdivide and thus become 
more tangible to minds deluded by the false 
notion of self-existing egos and self-existing 
objects. In some marvellous wav, these streams 
and substreams become embodied in forms like 
those which divinities are thought to have, the 


!• Complete Work^ of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama. 1977), vol. 8, p 261. 


primary streams as what we call celestial 
Buddhas, the secondary streams as what are 
called celestial Bodhisattvas.a 

As an example, Amitabha Buddha, who 
is highly popular in the devotional schools- 
of Buddhism, embodies the primary energy 
of compassion. Avalokitesvara is a 
secondary emanation of the energy of com¬ 
passion who, the scriptures declare, was 
bom from a ray of light that issued from 
Amitabha’s right eye. Tara, the most 
popular and beloved of Tibetan deities, is 
a teitiary emanation who was born of a 
lotus in an ocean of tears shed by Avaloki¬ 
tesvara in sorrow for the world. ‘Second¬ 
ary’ and ‘tertiary’ are misleading terms, 
however, for each of these is sometimes 
raised to the highest level and praised as 
the source of all the Buddha'.s and Bodhi¬ 
sattvas : 

Homage to Arya Tara, at whose lotus feet 

The gods and non-gods make worship 

Homage to Tara, mother of all Buddhas, 

Who heralds freedom from limitations 

It would be a mistake to think thst 
these deities are mere contrived symbols 
used to educate those who can't grasp 
abstract truths. No, as with the gods and 
goddesses in the Hindu tradition, they are no 
more contrived than you or I or the world 
around us. Within the world of form they 
seem to have a life of their own and are 
as real as the world itself, perhaps more 
real, for they belong to a higher plane of 
truth: only in the Void do all such 
distinctions as higher and lower lose 
meaning. Therefore there is a genuine 
devotional element in Tibetan Buddhism. 

Going back outside of the temple, I 
made a circumambulation and gave a push 

2- John Blofeld, Bodhisattva of Compaitston 
(Boulder; Shambhala, 1978), p. 22. 

The First Dalai Lama, Six Texts Related 
to the Tara Tantra, trans. Glenn H. Mullin 
(New* Delhi: Tibet House, 1980), p. 27. 
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to the prayer wheels, then sought a place on 
the wide platform circling the temple from 
which to view the enchanting scenery. 

On leaving the temple I passed among 
the monastery buildings again. Phendey 
Lekshed Ling is a monastery of the Ge-lug 
sect, youngest of the four major sects of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

Buddhism was, perhaps, first established 
on a strong footing in Tibet by the great 
Indian Tantrik mystic Padmasambhava in 
the late eighth century. ‘Perhaps’, because 
there is some doubt as to just how much 
he did to establish Buddhism in Tibef* In 
later ccutuiics, however, his legend assumed 
great importance. There is no doubt that 
he was a powerful missionary of remark¬ 
able spiritual and psychic attainment. The 
oldest sect of Buddhism, the Nying-ma, 
de.scends directly from him. The abun¬ 
dant legend which grew around his name, 
however sought to demonstrate the anti- 
nomian natuie of his character. That is, it 
often described him as drunken and 
unchaste in an exaggerated effort to demon¬ 
strate that the man of enlightenment is 
beyond all dualities, including good and 
evil, and acts in a realm of freedom from 
all social compulsion, though the legend 
also emphasbed that even his so-called 
immoral actions sprang from wisdom and 
compassion and actually brought blessings 
to all sentient beings in their train. 
UnforUmdtely, this legend was usually 
taken in a literal rather than mythological 
or psychological sense, leading to degen- 
eration.5 

In spite of this, the Nying-ma-pas—as 

4. Helmut Hoffman, Tibet (Bloomington: 
Research Center for the Language Sciences, no 
date), p. 129. 

5* Tibetans, like the Hindus, freelv mixed 
mythology with history, rarely recognizing the 
distinction. It is of course possible that the 
legend has some element of truth, for Padma¬ 
sambhava was a Tantrik, 


followers of the sect arc called®—^have 
preserved an amazing wealth of yogic 
knowledge and have continued to produce 
men of great character and enlightenment. 
They do have monks, but most of their 
lamas are married. (It is a common mis¬ 
take to assume that monks in Tibet are 
allowed to marry. This is not true. The 
mi.sunderstanding arises from the fact that 
‘lama’ is believed to be the Tibetan 
equivalent of ‘monk’. But it isn’t. It 
corresponds to ‘guru’. Just as among 
Hindus gurus may be lay or monastic, so 
in Tibet with the lamas. Monks in Tibet 
are expected to abide by their vows; if 
they marry, they are no longer considered 
monks. The confusion is worse confounded 
by the fact that all monks are referred to 
a.s lama out of respect, though technically 
it applies only to respected teachers.) 

The Ka-rgyu lineage traces its origins 
to the great Indian yogi Tilopa and his 
disciple Naropa. Naropa taught Marpa 
the Translator (1012-96)—an illumined 
Tibetan yogi remained a householder. 
Marpa brought a number of Buddhist 
texts from India to Tibet, where he trans¬ 
lated them from Sanskrit into Tibetan. 
His foremost disciple was Milarepa (1040- 
1123), sometimes considered the greatest 
saint in Tibetan hi.story. Milarepa was 
celibate, and since his time perfect preser¬ 
vation of sexual energy has been considered 
essential for anyone wishing to master the 
difficult yogas taught by this lineage. 

In 1040, AtTsa of the famous Vikrama- 
^Ila monastery arrived in Tibet from India 
at the invitation of the kings of Gu-ge, 
western Tibet. He was an important 
reformer who improved the moral standard 
of the monastic order by insisting on strict 
celibacy and discipline and by discouraging 
magic which had become so prevalent 

The Tibetan particle pa seems to serve a 
function similar to the Hindi word wSta, giving 
the sense of ‘one belonging to’ or 'person of. 
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through the influence of the original Bon 
religion of Tibet as well as through the 
magic displays of the Tantrik Padmasaih- 
bhava. In time this reform became the 
Ka'dam school, which in turn was to give 
way to the Ge-lug school. 

The Sa-kya school was founded by 
Konchog Gyalpo who was born in 1034. 
This sect was very important in the organiz¬ 
ation of the Buddhist order and in the 
consolidation of secular, power. 

A man of great importance in Tibetan 
religious history was Tsong-kha-pa, born 
in Amdo, Tibet, in the year 1357. By 
nature he was strictly disciplined, of pure 
character, and possessed of great spiritual 
and intellectual power. He carried on the 
reform begun by the Ka-dam-pas and foun¬ 
ded the Ge-lug sect. Tsong-kha-pa didn’t 
neglect the Tantras; rather he ‘showed a 
special tendency to purify Tantrism and to 
prevent evil men from exploiting the study 
and practice of the tantras to satisfy their 
lower instincts.’’ Even the purified Tantras, 
however, he allowed to be practised outside 
of the monasteries only. The Ge-lug-pas 
have been noted for their depth of scriptural 
knowledge, keenness of intellect, and 
strictness of discipline. Before their final 
ordination as monks, followers of the sect 
must pass about twenty years in study. 

In time the Ge-lug-pas became the 
dominant sect in Tibet, and practically the 
only sect in Mongolia. The line of Dalai 
Lamas belongs to this lineage. And from 
1642 when the Fifth Dalai Lama was given 
temporal power over Tibet, the sect has 
been both spiritual and temporal leader of 
Tibet. 

These four sects—^the Nying-ma-pas, 
Ka-rgyu-ias, Sa-kya-pas and Ge-lug-pas— 
follow the same basic philosophy, though 
some tend more towards Yogacara (like 
the Sa-kya-pas) while others stress 

’• Hoffman. Tibet, p. 165, 


Ma^yamika. Important distinctions, 
however, lie in their particular lineages of 
teachers, their tutelary deities, and their 
body of spiriual techniques rather than 
philosophy. The Nying-ma-pas are more 
Tantrik in emphasis, the Ka-rgyu-pas 
emphasize yoga, the Ge-lug-pas stress 
intellectual development and dialectical 
enquiry into truth in addition to meditation. 
Even these distinctions are not absolute. 

Though Macleodganj has monks 
belonging to different traditions, the Ge-lug- 
pas are by far predominant, Macleodganj 
being the seat of the Dalai Lama’s govern¬ 
ment in exile. Phendey Lekshed Ling is 
the largest monastery there. As of 1981 it 
had eighty-five monks. 

Now as I walked among the monastic 
buildings it looked as though the monks 
were getting ready to eat lunch, which 
reminded me of the time. 

Returning to the village I roamed the 
streets again until settling on a restaurant 
for my own meal—Om Restaurant run by 
Tibetans, serving Tibetan and Chinese food. 
There were several other Tibetan restaurants 
in town, and that is what I wanted, but 
this one had the not-so-Tibetan advantage 
of cakes freshly baked by an Englishwoman 
living above town. And here I was to 
come for most of my meals during the rest 
of my sojourn. Each restaurant in Mac¬ 
leodganj had its own atmosphere and 
character. At Om no alcohol was served, 
the people were friendly, the atmosphere 
good, and the food also good, though 
sometimes you would be served only thirty 
to forty minutes after ordering. Tibetans 
are normally meat eaters, but Om had a 
fine selection of vegetarian food as well. 

I found Tibetan food to be very good, 
especially their much-maligned butter tea. 
This latter is a salted emulsion of butter 
in tea. It’s actually more like a vegetarian 
bouillon than what Indians or Westerners 
consider tea, for \t is salted rather than 
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sweetened and has butter rather than milk 
or lemon. No, contrary to popular belief, 
Tibetan tea need not be made with rancid 
butter: the butter used at Macleodganj is 
fresh. It doesn’t float on top of the tea 
because it is completely emulsified with the 
help of a special chum used only for the 
purpose. 

As I now discovered, Tibetan cuisine 
shows much Chinese influence. The food 
is even eaten Chinese style with chopsticks. 
This isn’t surprising, for Tibetan culture in 
general has been heavily influenced by 
both China and India. India, because the 
form of Buddhism prevalent in Tibet came 
from there rather than China. In fact, early 
ID the history of Buddhism in the Land 
of Snows there was a great debate to 
discover whether the Indian or the Chinese 
torm of Buddhism was more acceptable. 
The Indian representatives won, and thence¬ 
forward Tibet made India rather than 
China her guru in matters religious. So 
Tibetan religious thought and culture have 
come predominantly from India. But many 
other aspects of Tibetan culture have been 
heavily influenced by China. For, though 
the Tibetans are a distinctive race, they 
are closer racially and linguistically to the 
Chinese than to Indians. It is therefore 
only natural that they should have been 
very open to Chinese cultural influence. In 
view of recent events in Tibet, however, 
it is important to emphasize that no matter 
how much it has borrowed from India and 
China. Tibet has its own distinctive race, 
language, culture and history. 

After lunch 1 looked at the shops and 
scenes around Macleodganj. Though small, 
the town never ceased to fascinate; it was 
so full of colour and life. You could easily 
imagine yourself in Tibet rather than India, 
for the town’s population was Tibetan, 
with a handful of Indian shopkeepers and 
a number of Western visitors. 

As in most Asian communities today. 


the Tibetn men generally wear Western 
clothe, or at least a compromise between 
Western and Tibetan, while the women 
dress traditionally. Though I didn’t see 
any of the elaborate, top-heavy headgear 
which women used to wear in Tibet on 
special occasions, they do all wear the 
customary dark, sleeveless dress over a 
colourful blouse. And whereas Indian 
women wear their hair in a single braid 
down their back, Tibetan women have two 
long braids. 

Contrary to the usual in Asia. Tibetan 
women enjoy a high degree of independence. 
They are genuine partners with their 
husbands, taking part m all sorts of work. 
This shows in their uninhibited, confident 
behaviour and bearing. 

The Tibetans are a charming people, 
both physically and temperamentally. Every 
Westerner I’ve known that has had any 
contact with them has become a staunch 
admirer. The best corrective for the com¬ 
mon belief that Tibetans are a bizarre race 
of mystery mongers is to meet them, for 
they are down-to-earth, practical, hospitable, 
and friendly, bearing a never-long-sup¬ 
pressed smile. 

Tibetan children are especially beautiful. 
They combine the same strands of inno¬ 
cence and mischief as all children do. but 
in their case both strands seem equal and 
intensified to the nth degree, producing 
a most lovable result. In the morning I 
had heard about eighty-five small children 
shouting out theii lessons from the Tibetan 
l^y School. This institution, which was 
located below the street in the slope side 
of the mountain, held children from 
kindergarten through Cass III. As I 
watched them coming en masse, they 
looked like angels just waiting for a 
chance to pull the most devilish pranks. 

Seeing the smiles and the almost 
carefree spirit of the people as I walked 
around, it was hard to imagine that these 
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were the same people who had suffered 
one of the greatest tragedies possible to 
man: g^ocide and the loss of their 
homeland. 

That night after supper at Om, I went 
to my unheated room to retire. Realizing 
for the first time that there were no sheets, 
blankets or quilts on the wooden cot. 1 
put on all the clothes 1 could and crawled 
under what 1 couldn’t, for autumn nights 
are cold at 6,050 feet. 

The next day 1 spent in further ex¬ 
ploration. Late in the afternoon 1 saw a 
number of women sweeping the road that 
leads to the temple and the Dalai Lama’s 
residence. Since the other streets in 
Macleodganj were in much worse need of 
cleaning, 1 knew this wasn’t just a routine. 
Then some women began to paint with 
whitewash a decorative border along both 
sides of the road. 

The mystery was solved tlie following 
morning: the Dalai Lama was to perform 
a special piijd (ritual worship) at the Gaden 
Choeling nunnery, and would be driven 
back to his quarters by jeep along that 
road. By the time 1 found this out he was 
already in the midst of worship at the 
convent. So I made my way there, hoping 
to get a glimpse of him. Along the way 
men were burning small bunches of deodar 
(Himalayan cedar) branches, whose white, 
fragrant smoke served in popular belief to 
purify the Dalai Lama’s path. Crowds of 
men, women and children were standing on 
the road outside of the convent, because 
rumour had it that the Dalai Lama would 
shortly be visible as he went from one part 
of the convent to another. There was a 
sense of excitement and anticipation in the 
air as the crowd waited. 

As I mentioned before, Tibetans don’t 
share the same highly refined sense of 
personal purity with the Hindu. Standing 
beside me in the crowd was a middle-aged 
lama, and in front of him was a woman 


holding her infant child. The kindly, 
intelligent-looking lama would hold up his 
rosary for the baby to grab at, trying to 
coax the child into playing with it. As the 
child would reach for it, the lama would 
lift it just beyond the child’s grasp. After 
playing this game for a while, he let the 
child grab it and the child proceeded to 
stuff as much of it as possible into its 
toothless mouth. The lama thought this 
was great fun, and the baby’s mother 
certainly felt her child blessed to have a 
holy man’s rosary in its mouth. 

Quite suddenly my attention was 
diverted from the rosary-eating child as the 
whole crowd began to vibrate with excite¬ 
ment—the Dalai Lama was walking be¬ 
tween buildings, perhaps fifty yards from 
the road. People ran excitedly in different 
directions to get a view of him through 
the trees. They saluted him as he passed, 
and in a moment it was over. The crowd 
dispersed, and 1 was left amazed at how 
genuinely happy the people had been just 
to get a glimpse of their leader. 

It might have been two hours later 
that people were again congregating, this 
time at the edge of town, where the road 
from the convent met the road going to the 
Dalai Lama’s quarters—the area that had 
been swept, decorated, and purified with 
cedar smoke. More and more people 
crowded together to see the Dalai Lama 
ride by on his way from the convent to 
his quarters. No one knew for sure just 
when the piijd would be over at the con¬ 
vent ; as it turned out, we had quite a long 
wait. 

After what seemed an eternity the clouds 
broke, releasing a torrent of rain ; people 
stood back against the buildings and under 
anything that offered a little shelter from 
the downpour, but they didn’t leave: 
nature couldn’t chase them away. 
Suddenly, a wave of excitement passed 
over the end of the crowd towards the 
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convent and quickly spread over everyone. 
It was obvious that the Dalai Lama was 
coming. What I saw now was a most 
amazing sight. The people were trembling 
with excitement as a jeep sped past, the 
Dalai Lama barely visible in the back, 
waving his hand and smiling at the crowds 
that had gathered to salute him. It was 
over in five seconds. I’ve never seen any¬ 
thing like the reverence, adoration and 
prayer with which these people suriound 
the living .symbol of their faith. Later 
when I read the Dalai Lama's memoires 
It wasn’t difficult to visualize the scene 
when he said about his life in Tibet that 
"the moment I prepared to go out, the 
word always went round and the whole of 
Lhasa turned up and lined the route to 
see me.’ 

Earlier I had asked an American in 
Tibetan monastic robes about arranging an 
audience with the Dalai Lama Learning 
the procedure, I went to the Security Office 
of His Holiness the Dalai Lama in Mac- 
leodganj and signed up for a public audience. 
Whenever enough names should accumulate 
on the list. I was told, an audience would 
be arranged. 

It doesn’t take long to get sufficient 
names, because everyday busloads of 
people—mostly Westerners—pour into 
Macleodganj, which has become one of the 
most popular places to visit among 
foreigners in India. Most just come for a 
few days, but there are some that stay for 
months and even years. Some of those that 
stay long are serious students of the 
dharma—^lay students as well as monks and 
nuns. 

On the fourth morning of my stay 
I was told that an audience had been 
arranged, that I was to go at noon to the 
large gate opposite the temple wh'ch opens 
into the Dalai Lama’s estate. 

This was welcome news. The Dalai 
Lama was, before the Chinese occupation, 

6 


the temporal and spiritual leader of Tibet. 
Now he continues to lead and inspire the 
Tibetans in exile all over the world. 

Among leaders of the world, he is 
unique For he is considered not a mere 
mortal but the fourteenth in a succession 
of incarnations of Avalokitesvara, the 
ce]e.stial Bodhisattva of compassion and 
tutelary deity of Tibet. The name of his 
palace in Lhasa is the Potala, that being 
the name of the deity’s mythological home. 

Though the lineage itself began in the 
fourteenth century, in 1642 the Fifth Dalai 
Lama received temporal power over the 
whole of Tibet. Whenever the reigning 
Dalai Lama would die. he would take 
birth in a new human form, so the belief 
went. Various occult as well as natural 
means were devised to find and test the 
new incarnation who, once confirmed, 
would be taken to Lhasa and educated 
until old enough to rule the government. 

After the Thirteenth Dalai Lama passed 
away in 1933, the search for his new 
incarnation was begun. The story of how 
the present Dalai Lama was found at the 
age of two, though too long to narrate 
here, is fascinating.* By late 1939 the now 
four-year-old boy was taken to Lhasa. 
Whether or not there is any truth to the 
belief that he is the fourteenth in a con¬ 
tinuous line of incarnations of Avaloki- 
teSvara, one must admire the system that 
can produce such an outstanding leader 
From the time he was an infant he received 
the most careful training and solicitude 
imaginable, and the whole nation bowed 
in reverence before him as a divine being. 
Yet, far from spoiling him, this left a man 
of deepest sincerity, compassion, purity 
and unusual openness of manner. 

*• Two beautiful accounts are found in: His 
Holiness, the Dalai Lama, My Land and My 
People (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962); and 
Noel Barber, From the Land of Lost Content 
(London; Collins, 1969). 
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Chiang Kai-Shek’s government, even 
before the Communists came to power in 
China, denied in principle Tibetan auto¬ 
nomy, claiming that Tibet formed part of 
the Chinese nation. This, in spite of the 
fact that the native Tibetan government 
had been performing the functions of a 
sovereign state: issuing passports, signing 
international agreements, etc. After 
assuming power the Communists made the 
same claim over Tibet, and gradually 
began to do something about it. 

Because of increasing Chinese interfer¬ 
ence and oppression in Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama was asked to take charge of the 
government from the regent while still a 
boy of sixteen—two years before his 
scheduled a.ssumption of power. Alarmed 
at the prospect he protested, but finally T 
saw that at such a serious moment in our 
history. 1 could not refuse my responsi¬ 
bilities. I had to .shoulder them, put my 
boyhood behind me, and immediately 
prepare myself to lead my country, as well 
as I was able, against the vast power of 
Communist China.’s 

Because of bis religious training he was 
opposed to all forms of violence. Besides, 
he knew that his country could never 
succeed at confrontation with the immense 
Chinese army. So for more than seven 
years he tried a policy of compromise and 
cooperation with the forces of occupation. 
By early 1959, however, it was obvious that 
his life was in danger. The Chinese weren’t 
interested in compromise: they wanted 
control. His government told him time 
and again that he must go into exile, for 
if anything were to happen to his person, 
Tibet as a cultural entity would, they 
feared, be finished. Yet everything in his 
training told him that he could not die, 
that his body was a mere temporary vehicle 
for his indestructible spiritual being. That 

S' Dalai LamSf My Land, p. 83. 


being the case, he wanted to remain by his 
people in their suffering. So again and 
again he refused. He even wanted to go 
unaccompanied to the Chinese military 
headquarters in Lhasa and throw himself- 
on their mercy, hoping thereby to spare his 
people bloodshed, though he knew that it 
might well be suicidal. His advisors 
naturally refused to allow it. 

Finally, on March 17. 1959, when he 
saw that he would have to bow to his 
people’s wish, he left Lhasa under the 
cover of night, in a blinding dust storm, 
disguised as an humble soldier. After a 
journey of two weeks through unimagin¬ 
ably difficult terrain ovei the roof of the 
world, sometimes negotiating passes of 
more than 19.000 feet, he crossed to 
.safety in India. 

It is true that there had been problems 
in Tibetan .society. Tibet’s was still a 
feudal society, with all the unjust distri¬ 
bution of wealth and power that feudalism 
implies. But it was also one of the most 
religious countries in the world: the whole 
of society was oriented towards religion, 
and every aspect of life was coloured by 
it. This had a moderating effect, reducing 
the oppression usually found in feudal 
societies, because Tibetan, Buddhism 
stressed compassion above all other virtues. 

Due to the central positions of religion 
in Tibetan life, monasteries enjoyed pres¬ 
tige and power. Almost every family 
would give at least one or two sons to the 
monastic life, and it is estimated that about 
ten percent of the population was monastic. 
This had led to some abuse of power: 
much of the wealth of the country was 
controlled by the large monasteries, while 
the common people were reduced to a sad 
state of poverty. The Thirteenth Dalai 
Lama was a very farsighted man who, it 
is said, predicted that if the wealthy 
families and the monasteries did not do 
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something to raise the lot of the common 
people, it would result in disaster. He 
instituted several reforms, and the present 
Dalai Lama, once he assumed power, 
recognized the social problems and began 
to seek various reforms. For he too had 
deep sympathy for the poor. In his 
memoires he writes; 

1 have always been glad that 1 come from a 
humble family of peasants. I have always felt 
that if 1 had been born in a rich or aristocratic 
family 1 would not have been able to appreciate 
the feelings and sentiments of the humble 
classes of Tibetans. But owing to m> lowly birth, 

I can understand them and read then minds, and 
that IS why I feci for them so strongly and have 
tried my best to imprO'Ve their lot m Iilc 10 

f 

But he had no time to effect the 
reforms he sought. 

This is only the political and economic 
side, however. For the vast majority of 
the people, in spite of their poverty, had 
the deepest love for their country and its 
institutions, especially their monasteries 
After the Dalai Lama fled his capital and 
was making his way to India, Lhasa 
witnessed a popular uprising in which men, 
women and children of all social strata— 
even the outcasled butchers—fought the 
occupying forces, though it was obvious 
from the start that they could never defeat 
the vastly superior Chinese army. So the 
uprising ended with thousands of Tibetans 
fleeing after the Dalai Lama into exile in 
India. 


10. Ibid,, p. 18. 


True to its long history,i>i India gave 
refuge to the Dalai Lama and the thou¬ 
sands that followed after him. In time he 
was allowed to make Macleodganj, or 
Upper Dharamsala, the seat of his govem- 
ment-in-exile. Large tracts of land in 
various parts of India were given for reset¬ 
tlement of the refugees, and Macleodganj. 
though remaining small, naturally became 
the focus of them all. About 2,000 monks, 
nuns, and lay people came to make it their 
home in order to live in close proximity to 
their beloved leader. 

As of 1980 a total of 48,927 refugees 
had been settled in India. Another 11,698 
were yet to be settled. Thousands more 
had settled in Nepal and Bhutan. And 
many have gone to Europe. America and 
other countries, forming a true diaspora or 
‘dispersion’ involving a total of about 
1,00.000 Tibetans. 

Since the beginning of their exile, the 
Dalai Lama has untiringly sought to 
preserve Tibetan cultural traditions and 
values among the refugee communities 
spread over the world. He hopes that one 
day he and his people may safely return 
to their homeland. 

1 was glad now that I would get a chance 
to meet the man about whom 1 had heard 
so much since I was a child, even though 
the meeting would only be in a briel 
public audience. 

{To be continued) 

W- There are several outstanding examples of 
persecuted groups like the Parsis and Jews 
finding rduge in India due to the natural and 
philosophic tolerance of the Hindus 
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Indian (Chiistian) theology is not 
primarily a translation in Indian idiom of 
an eternal and unchangeable body of 
truths. Theology is essentially a reflection 
over the Word of faith An Indian theology 
would be a reflection on the Word in the 
context of India today, its preoccupations 
and its problems. Words like ‘adaptation’, 
‘inculturation’ and even ‘incarnation’ do 
not bring out the creative and dynamic 
aspect of theologizing in the Indian context: 
‘adaptation’ .seems to imply something 
pre-existent that could be suitably dressed 
up, with minor alterations, in a new 
situation; though ‘inculturation’ seems to 
indicate a more dynamic process, culture 
is a vague term and often evokes an image 
of the archaic; ‘incarnation’ describes 
very well the principle, but does not bring 
out the continuing aspect of the action. A 
friend has suggested: ‘contextualization’. 
The word is barbarous. But it seems to 
biing out the main thrust that .should 
animate Indian theologians Context would 
include, besides culture, the socio-economic- 
religious situation in an existential sense. 


One element in the Indian context that 
has engaged the attention ol theologians in 
India mcrea.smgly in recent years is the 
fact of religious pluralism and the need to 
find a meaning for it in the plan of God 
in the light of the Word The plurality of 
religions was not a problem as long as 
Christianity was oppo.sed to other religions 
a.s truth to falsehood or as legitimate to 
illegitimate The problem would still be 
not so acute if one sees in the other religions 
only .some good and holy elements that 
need to be rescued, so to speak, and assim¬ 
ilated. While thc'^c elements are acknowl¬ 
edged and ‘judged’ from one’s own point 
ol view the religions themselves can be 
conveniently ignored. The problem of 
religious pluralism becomes actual only 
when it is acknowledged that God com¬ 
municates himself to man, not only in. and 
almost in spite of, other religions, but also 
through them, so that they can be really 
spoken of as ways to salvation. Such an 
understanding of other religions has grown 
in the recent past and has come to be 
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widely accepted theologians in India 
today.i 

Faced with this problem of the pluralism 
of religions two easy solutions seem 
unacceptable to me. One cannot adopt an 
agnostic attitude to other religions and 
behave as if they did not exist. No com¬ 
mitted believer in any religion would 
either accept to look on all religions as 
different ways to the same goal, just as all 
the rivers lead to the same ocean. A third 
approach to a solution, generally accepted 
by Christians, has been the use of categories 
like less perfect—more perfect; promise— 
fulfilment, implicit—explicit etc. A certain 
sense of the superiority of Christianity has 
always accompanied this approach, as if 
salvation is surer and easier in Christianity 
than in other religions. 1 find this approach 
unacceptable. Religion is ultimately 
dependent on personal relationships—of 
man with God and with other men. Many 
(rom the East and the West will reach 
God’s kingdom before the ‘chosen’ people 
get there —this is true of the new as of the 
old testament. ‘Choice’ by God is not a 
guarantee but a mission However, it is 
not my purpose here to examine and ciiti- 
cize m detail the categories used by the 
third approach. Rather. I shall present my 
own approach and, perhaps, make a few 
critical remarks at the end if they are still 
needed. 

The symbolic dimension 

I think that the notion of symbol is 
very helpful in explaining this and other 
similar problems. Let me first describe 
what I mean by the term symbol and then 

t- J. Neuner (Ed.), Clmsiian Revelation ami 
World Religions (London: 1967), 

J. Pathrapankal (Ed), Service and Salvation 
(Ban^Iore: 1973); D. S. Amalorpavadass (Ed), 
Research Seminar on Non-Biblicai Scriptures 
(Bangalore: 1974). 


show how it can be useful in understanding 
situations like the one described above.2 

As soon as we hear the word symbol a 
host of images spring before our mind’s 
eye. We see first of all matkematical 
symbols: for example, x,y.2. These stand 
for some known or unknown quantity, 
they stand for anything at all: persons, 
money, values, things, lime etc. Secondly 
we have linguistic signs. These are con¬ 
ventional signs but not as arbitrary as 
mathematical symbols. In English the 
word ‘cow’ refers to an animal of a certain 
type. If one speaks English one has no 
choice except to use that word. But in 
French one will say ‘vache’. There is no 
particular reason why that animal should 
be a ‘cow’ or a ‘vache’. These terms aie 
applied to the same type of animal by two 
different groups of people who refer to 
them in this way by a convention accepted 
and learnt when the language is learnt. 
When we say that smoke is a sign of fire 
we are .speaking of an index, which is still 
another kind of symbol. Smoke is caused 
by fire. There is a material connection 
between smoke and fire where there is 
smoke, there is fire. Therefore smoke 
indicates—^points to—fire. That is why we 
call it an index. We also have poetie 
symbols^ which are based on melaphoriv. 
relationships. If we say that fire is a 
symbol of love, it is because lire and love 
share a common quality, namely ardour. 
What makes fire a symbol is this quality, 
or way of being, identified by a man with 

2. Cf for wiut follows. J R Pierce, S\niboU. 
Signals and Noise The Nat me and Process o} 
Communication (New York' 1971); R Barthes. 
Elements of Semiology (London: 1967): A, J. 
Grcimiis, Du sens (Pans- 1970); J. Knsteva, 
‘Lc geste, pratique ou communication?’, Langage 
10 (1968) 48-64, G. Mouniny, Introduction a 
la semioiogie (Pans; 1970); F. de Saussurc, 
Cours de la linguistique generate (Paris: 1968); 
M Amaladoss, ‘Religious Rite as Symbol’. 
Jeevadhara 5 (1975) 319-328. 
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imagination. All these types of symbols 
and signs are used in the process of com¬ 
munication between men. Our normal 
talk about symbols, even in theology, hardly 
ever goes beyond these types. 

The symbolic actions 

Yet there are a host of symbols that 
are very different. They are not merely 
communicative like • the symbols listed 
above and sometime self-expressive like the 
poetic symbols. They are concrete and 
experiential. Let me take an example. I 
meet a friend on the road. 1 salute him 
with a namaste. It is a gesture that indi¬ 
cates an attitude of welcome, especially if 
it is accompanied by a smile. Suppose 1 
hold his hand and press it—that is, shake 
hands: the pressure of my hand not 
merely communicates a message, but 
makes him experience welcome—feel the 
pleasure 1 have in seeing him again. More 
than that, it is a mutual, shared experience 
and expression of joy and love. It is not 
merely an intellectual experience, but a 
human one, including the physical dimen¬ 
sion. We are not merely telling each other 
ol our joy; we are not merely feeling it; 
we are not only expressing it in words and 
signs. We are linking it in a human way 
that involves our bodies too. 

Let me briefly analyse this symbol. 
First of all it is not merely a symbol, but 
a symbolic action. It communicates a 
message of love and welcome. But it also 
does something more. It creates in both 
an experience. It creates an atmosphere 
of welcome, love etc. This is a simple 
gesture. But all social and religious rituals 
are such symbolic actions. Thus a banquet 
celebrates and creates community. A rite 
of initiation effectively makes one a member 
of the group. The rites accompanying a 
funeral reiterate social and kinship ties. 
The symbolic action is a human action. 
Man is a spirit in a body—or rather 


enfleshed spirit. Whatever he does and 
experiences finds bodily expression. It is 
then that he finds a total way of being 
and acting. Language in itself abstracts, 
alienates. In universalizing its concepts, it 
disembodies them. But symbolic action 
enfteshes meaning ; it concretizes concepts ; 
it makes communication into a human 
experience. It is from this point of view, 
for instance, that we should find a new 
dimension in the mysteries of the incarna¬ 
tion—enfleshing of the Word—and of the 
Eucharist—the Lord becoming present to 
us in His body.«'5 1 shall .say more of this 
later. The symbolic action is also a com¬ 
munal action. It is an action of a com¬ 
munity that actualizes and concretizes 
interpersonal relationships. The person 
who is being initiated into a community 
enters into a set of new relationships with 
the others in the community of which he 
becomes a new member. He takes on a 
certain number of duties and obligations 
towards the group. These new relationships 
arc ritually expressed and lived in the 
symbolic action. 

What does this symbolic action sym¬ 
bolize? A great many things I would 
like to mention here four of them, the last 
of which is the most important for my 
purpose, but which can be fully grasped 
only in the context of the others. The 
first dimension that a symbolic action 
evokes is the actual life-situation of the 
community and all the social and cultural 
inter-relationships it involves. The ritual 
of marriage re-alBrms kinship lies through 
the manner in which the various relatives 
contribute to and take part in the celebra¬ 
tion. A rite of initiation, besides making 
one a new member, gives some idea of 
the kind of group of which he is becoming 
a member and the type of structure and 

3" Terry Eagleton, The Bodv as Language 
(London: 1970); Sam Keen, To a Dancing God 
(New York: 1970). 
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interrelations that exist in it. The special 
teaching offered and the rituals sec to this. 

A similar analysis of all the rituals may be 
made. Every ritual reflects in some way 
the social and cultural structures that 
animate the community that celebrates it.^ 

The second dimension that a symbolic 
action evokes is not contrary, but com¬ 
plementary, to the first. Rituals often 
manifest elements of anti-structure. For 
example, the image of the community that 
an observer would get while looking at 
certain types of rituals like pilgrimages to 
Pandarpur or Sabarimalai, the Holi festival, 
the Eucharist etc is not the image of the 
community as it is and hence a faithful 
reflection of the current slructuics that 
make it function in view of the proximate 
goal It has set itself. It is rather the image 
of the community as it ought to he, or is 
called to be or would like to be. On these 
occasions taboos of all sorts, distinctions 
of caste and status seem to disappear and 
the idea of universal brotherhood seems 
to be asserted and lived ritually and ex- 
perientially. This seems to be a clear 
affirmation of a dimension of reality that 
IS ever present, though prevailing needs 
and structural distinctions make us forget 
It. There is also an element of hope in 
the future realization of this ideal com- 
munity.5 

It is in this context that a third 
dimension comes in, in the case of religious 
symbolic actions. The affirmation of an 
ideal community is made in terms of a 
religious faith, which makes the rituals 
open out to a transcendent dimension. 
Religious faith not only affirms this com- 

C. Levi-Strauss. ‘Introduction a Toeuvre 
de Marcel Mauss’, Sociohgie el anthropologic 
by Marcel Mauss (Paris 1968): Mary Douglas, 
Natural Symbols (Pelican: 1973). 

s* V. Turmes, The Ritual Process. St'iututc 
and Anti-Structure (London: 1969); Idem., 
‘Pilgrimage and Communitas*, Studio Mtssionaha 

23 (1974) 1-23. 


munity as a future ideal but aims at creat¬ 
ing it here and now. An example would 
make the elements of this third dimension 
clear. Initiation rites in most societies not 
only make the individual a member of a 
community : they also confer on him fellow¬ 
ship with the gods. Baptism not only makes 
the recipient a member of the Church, but 
also a child of God through a rebirth in the 
Spirit. Similarly the Eucharist is not only 
a symbol of community and brotherhood 
lived and manifested in a common meal: 

It IS also a communion with God and a 
sharing of his divine life which brings 
together the community sharing the meal. 

It is this religious dimension that is often 
the basis of the anti-structural elements 
spoken of in the previous paragraph. 

The fourth dimension of meaning of 
communal symbolic actions, and the most 
important one for my purpose here, is its 
representative character. Let me start with 
an example A man and a woman, happily 
married, love each other. This mutual love 
animates their whole life It finds expres¬ 
sion in a variety of ways, a loving look, 
a caressing touch, an affectionate word; in 
the work the man does for support ng 
himself and his family and in the household 
jobs that occupy the woman; in their 
companionship.* mutual appaeciatidn. fcelf- 
sacrifice for each other etc etc. There arc 
a thousand ways in which love is mani¬ 
fested, expressed and experienced. All 
these arc symbolic. But the act of love is 
something special. It is a pure and simple 
expression of love. It is not love expressed 
through some other type of activity. It is 
love itself in act. It involves the whole 
person body and soul—a total self-gift. 
It IS sensible’ because it involves all the 
senses. In it love acquires a vi.sibility and 
becomes tangible. It is representative: it 
IS not the only act expressive of love, while 
other acts are not so expressive. It ex¬ 
presses it in a particular way: it is some- 
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how related directly to love itself. Yet it 
has no claims to exclusivity. It sensibilizes 
an experience that is ever present in every 
little act. Love expressed in an act of 
sacrifice or experienced in a moment of 
.separation may be deeper and stronger. 
The act of love need not be the high-pomt 
of the experience of love, li need not be 
superior to or moie authentic than other 
expressions of love. 'But its expression is 
specific, in the way described above Let 
me retain then two characteristics oi this 
special symbolic action (1) It gives a 
particular expression to an experience that 
is constant, and extends beyond the par¬ 
ticular act both in space and in time In 
this it is not exclusive, but representative. 
(2) Secondly, at the level of expression, 
though there may be a thousand ways of 
expressing love in symbolic actions, this 
is a particular, specific one This specificity 
IS in the order of expre.ssion and not in 
the order of intensity of experience. Both 
these characteristics make it symbolic of 
all the other symbolic expressions of love. 
Like the tip of the iceberg indicating the 
great mass .submerged below the water 
level, it points to. in its visibility, a reality 
that may be lived and expressed in a great 
variety of ways, more or less adequate from 
a symbolic point of view. 

Sacraments as symhcHs 

The .sacraments are precisely the kind 
of symbolic actioms I am talking about. 
Normally when we talk of them as symbols 
we think mostly of the spiritual dimension. 
Recently we have started talking about 
their social or communitarian dimension. 
I think we should now begin talking of 
their place in the totality of Christian life. 
Taking the sacrament of initiation as an 
example it is not enough to look upon it 
as a symbol of rebirth in the Spirit, making 
one a son of God. It is more than an 


admission into the Church, the body of 
believers in Christ. It is a living expression 
of a re.ality of rebirth, of dying and rising 
that is happening continuously throughout 
one’s lifetime. This continuing renewhl 
finds living expressions in his life in a 
multitude of ways. All these actions are 
symbolic. The rite of initiation symbolizes 
and indicates all these by visibilizing 
symbolically the process of rebirth as 
such and not as indicated by some other 
reaction. 

This dimension comes out much more 
clearly in the Eucharist. The Eucharist 
symbolizes communion of life. It is a 
sharing in the life of God given to us in 
Jesus Christ. This sharing unites all those 
who participate in it into a community 
Communion in love and life either with 
God or with others is not an exclusive 
feature of the Eucharist. We can express 
our love for God and unite ourselves to 
Him in a variety of ways through prayer 
and good works. But in the Eucharist 
God comes near to us in His own incarnate 
body. We have remarked above that it is 
through the body that the closest union can 
be achieved, between human beings. Tn 
the Eucharist God comes to us in a body, 
and that too as food, so that a real and 
total assimilation and identification is 
possible. Similarly our love for our 
neighbour may find expression in the 
samllest act of love, of help, of service. 
But what union can be closer than the 
union of two in the love and life of God 
himself—like two branches of the same 
vine? Thus we see that the Eucharist is a 
special way of living and expressing a 
reality that is coextensive with Christian 
life. Note that I am not saying that our 
union with Christ and with the other is 
deeper and more intense than in other 
circumstances of life. Christ may be 
encountered as intensely and authentically 
in a poor and a suffering person as in the 
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Eucharist. But the way in which the 
encounter takes place is different in each 
case and the way of the Eucharist stands 
apart. The Eucharistic banquet is a 
symbolic expression of communion pure 
and simple, not mediated by any other 
symbolic action Helping some one in 
need, for example, is directly symbolic of 
an attitude of service, which indicates or 
involves love. But sharing a meal—not 
feeding a hungry brother—is simply an 
expression of fellowship, communion and 
love. This is why, it can be symbolic of 
all other ways of expressing love, more or 
less indirectly. The love is the same . but 
the ways in which it finds expression are 
many and one of them is particular, unique, 
specific. The perfection of love or the 
intensity ot the experience does not depend 
on the ways in which it is lived and ex¬ 
pressed. An experience through a more 
expressive symbol need not nctes.sarily be 
a deeper experience I am repeating this 
idea because of the constant tendency in 
the past to confuse levels of experience and 
expression and to be liberal with value 
judgements like more—less, pcriect—im¬ 
perfect, present —absent etc 

Symbolic dimension of Chrisiiumty 

It is in the context of the notion of 
symbolic action and its various dimensions 
of meaning that I would like to understand 
the problem of the pluralism of religions. 
No serious theologian today would think 
of Christianity as the only true religion 
while the other religions are false. No true 
believer would look upon Christianity just 
as one among many religions. I would be 
also hesitant to assent that in the order of 
life and experience Christianity is better, 
more perfect, superior, easier, more effec¬ 
tive etc. I think that the specificity of 
Christianity lies in its symbolic character 
with regard to other religions. 

7 


In the light of what I have been saying 
above regarding symbols and symbolic 
actions, this brief affirmation regarding the 
symbolic character of Christianity with 
regard to other religions should be expanded 
and understood in the following manner. 
The saving act of God or God’s loving 
self-communication to man has no limits 
either in space or in time. It is universal 
(1 Tim. 2,4). The Spirit of God is present 
and active everywhere and at all times. 
The liberation achieved by Christ’s resur¬ 
rection is for all men. This liberation is 
actually operative in the world through a 
whole variety of symbolic actions. Some 
of these may belong to different religious 
traditions. Others may be ‘secular’; action 
for human development and liberation are 
recognized today as integral aspects of 
evangelization (cf Mt 25, 31-46). Chris¬ 
tianity, from one point of view', is one of 
the symbolic ways through which God’s 
.love becomes present to man and active in 
man. It has no claims to exclusivity. Many 
non-Christians are saved in and through 
their religions. Let me clarify, in passing, 
that the saving act is one and the same ; 
only the symbolic mediations of this action 
are different. While the symbolic action 
that is Christianity is not exclusive, it 
remains something special. This speciality 
is made up of two factors. First of all the 
saving presence of God in Christ and in 
the Spirit becomes visible and tangible 
not merely in some indirect, though ssmi- 
bolic, way. It becomes visible and sensible 
in them, directly. Every way is symbolic, 
because it is human. But the symboliz¬ 
ation in Christianity is direct while in 
other religions it is indirect. The distinc¬ 
tion is applicable within Christianity itself. 
It is the same Christ one encounters when 
one gives a cup of water to a thirsty 
person and when one participates in the 
Eucharistic banquet. But Christ is not 
present to him in the same way. In both 
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cases his presence is symbolic—^mediated 
by symbol. In the first case it is the thirsty 
person. In the second case it is the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ 
and the community. But in the second 
case Christ is present in a imique way. He 
is there himself, with his body. He is not 
more present here than elsewhere. But the 
mode of his presence is different. That 
is why within Christianity itself the 
sacraments, and especially the Eucharist, 
are specific symbolic actions—they are 
Christianity-in-act. The same distinction 
holds good between Christianity and other 
religions. If we look only upon the sym¬ 
bolic actions of ordinary Christian life, these 
are not very different from similar s 3 fmbolic 
actions in other religions. What is specific 
to Christianity is the direct, though still 
symbolic, way in which the mystery of 
God’s self-communication in Christ and 
the Spirit becomes present to us. It would 
perhaps help to look back to the analogy 
of the act of love to understand what I am 
trying to say. 

The second of the two factors that 
make up the specificity of Christianity 
is related to the first. Because of the 
special direct relationship that exists be¬ 
tween experience and expression in the 
symbolic action that is Christianity, it 
becomes symbolic of all other not so direct 
(symbolic) expressions of the same experi¬ 
ence. The mystery that is present every¬ 
where and at all times, finding expression 
in a multitude of ways, has become itself 
visible, tangible^ sensible. 

To repeat again what we have been 
saying in other contexts: this specificity 
of Christianity does not by itself make it 
a better, superior, surer, or easier way to 
God. 

There is nothing new or original in 
saying that Christianity is sacramental or 
symbolic. What is new is the use of this 
concept to understand and explain the 


relationship of Christianity to oflier 
religions. Normally the term sacrament 
is used only to explain the relationship 
through symbolic action between God and 
man. I am using the same term to explain- 
the interrelationship between different 
symbolic actions expressive of the same 
experience, one of which stands apart from 
the others at the level of experience. 

Christ as symbol 

What 1 have said here about Chris¬ 
tianity has christological implications. I 
cannot go into them here in great detail. 
But a few indications would not be out 
of place. When we usually speak of Christ 
as sacrament we think only of his symbolic 
mediation of our relationship to God. 
Christ is the sacrament of God. Many 
nuances will now have to be introduced. 
‘Christ’ is no longer a simple concept. We 
speak today of the historical Jesus and the 
Christ of faith ; we talk of the Christ of 
history and the cosmic Chri.st or the Christ 
of mystery. All these terms refer to the 
same person, but not to the same dimension 
of his personality and action. When we 
normally speak of Christ in relation to 
Christianity we speak of the Christ who 
was born in the flesh, living today. How 
does he relate to the cosmic Christ? He 
is the same person, to be sure. But we 
have to do with two different dimensions 
linked in some way to the two natures of 
traditional theology. The relations between 
these two dimensions will remain as much 
a mystery as the relation between the two 
natures, namely the mystery of the incar¬ 
nation itself. But in the light of my argu¬ 
ment above regarding the Eucharist and 
Christianity, correspondingly I would say 
that the Christ of history is the symbol of 
the Christ-mystery. The word symbol, of 
course, is to be understood in the rich 
sense I have given to it above. In the life. 
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and action of the man Jesus the mystery of 
Christ present and active everywhere and 
at all times (Eph. 1,3-10) becomes visible, 
tangible, sensible. It is a living expression 
of the Christ-mystery—a particular and 
specific expression. The unknown Christ 
is active everywhere and manifests himself 
in a great variety of symbols. But he 
becomes humanly and bodily present and 
active in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ, there¬ 
fore. is symbolic not only of man’s rela¬ 
tionship to God, but also of the multitud¬ 
inous other expressions of the same mystery 
e\erywhere and all times. 

Conclusion 

In a situation of religious pluralism 
we were first accustomed to speaking in 
terms of true/false, presence/absence etc. 
Then we began speaking in terms of more/ 
less, /perfect/imperfect, preparation/fulfil¬ 
ment etc. These approaches do not really 
take into account ail the facts. 1 am 
suggesting the category of symbol. Taken 
in a purely objective, physical sense, the 


concept of symbol is empty and can be of 
no use in this context. But understood in 
a human and personal way as symbolic 
action, it seems to suggest a new way of 
posing the problem and of looking for 
solution. I think that the term symbolic 
action translates into contemporary ter¬ 
minology the idea of ‘first fruits' in the 
Bible. This relationship needs to be ex¬ 
plored. The close relationship between 
Jesus Christ, Christianity and the Eucharist 
in terms of expression—experience is also 
remarkable. We cannot really speak of 
the one without the other. The symbolic 
dimension with its stress on expression 
goes beyond a mere cognitive differenti¬ 
ation in terms of cxplicit/implicit. known/ 
unknown. The tradition of scholasticism 
has been too much occupied with essences 
and has not paid sufficient attention to 
different ways of being, of living and of 
experiencing. Once the importance of the 
ways of expenencing a reality is understood 
no one would ask, ‘if salvation is available 
to every one why should any one be a 
Christian?’. 


(Continued from page 109) 


neglected to develop its myth further m the 
course of the ccntur>es Those who gave ex¬ 
pression to the dark stirrings of growth m 
mythic ideas were refused a hearing; Meister 
Eckhart, Jacob Boehme and many others who 
have remained obscurantists for the majonty.tS 

Jung pays high encomiums to the East 
and specially to India. But he feels that 
the West has its own spiritual heritage and, 
instead of copying the East, must evolve 
its own Yoga. Speaking of Yoga, Jung 
says: 

In the East, where these ideas and practices 
originated and where an unintorupted tradition 
extending over some four thousand years have 
created the necessary spiritual conditions, yoga is, 
as I can readily believe, the perfect and appr¬ 
opriate method of fusing body and mind together 

13- ibid. p. 306. 


so that they form a unity that can hardly be 
doubted. The Indian can forget neither the bod> 
nor the mind, while the European is always 
forgetting either the one or the other. The 

Indian not only knows his own nature, but he 
knows also how much he himself is nature 
When the yogi says, ‘prana’ he means very 
much more than mere breath. Tor him the 
word prana br.ngs with it the full weight of 
its metaph>sical components, and it is as if he 
really knew what pr^a meant in this respect. 
He docs not know it with his understanding, 
but With his heart, belly and blood. The Euro¬ 
pean onlv imitates and learns by rote, and is 
therefore incapable of expressing his subjective 
facts through Indian concepts I do regard this 
spiritual achievement of the East as one of the 
greatest things the human mind has ever created.^* 

Carl G. lung, Psychology and Religion, 
Pp. 533, 536, 537. 



EMERSON, AUTHOR OF AMERICA'S 
LITERARY INDEPENDENCE 

r^R DONAI n SZANTHO HARRINGTON 


As Thomas Jefferson was the principal 
drafter of the American Declaration of 
Independence. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
the author of America's literary and intellec¬ 
tual independence, and a major force 
behind the movement for religious reforma¬ 
tion in this land. 

Emerson's life falls simply and naturally 
into four parts : 

(1) A period of preparation, including 
his early Unitarian ministry, stretching for 
twenty nine years, from 1803 to 1832. 

(2) The period of his definitive work, as 
a scholar, essayist, poet, public lecturer, 
controversialist, conversationalist, philan¬ 
thropist, gentleman farmer and friend to the 
friends of man, a period of eighteen years, 
from 1832 to 1850. 

(3) The third period continued and 
developed the second in that he continued 
a heavy schedule of writing, publishing and 
lecturing, but became far more of an activist, 
especially in relation to the crusade to 
abolish slavery. This was from 1850, with 
the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
through the period of the Civil War and the 
era of Reconstruction, down to 1872. 

(4) The fourth and last period was one 
of clear sailing and slow decline, in which 
he was universally lauded and loved as the 


Oracle of America, the Sage of Concord, 
from 1872 to 1882 when he died at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Now let U.S examine these four periods of 
his life more closely to tind the events and 
ideas which gave his life its formative and 
lasting force. 

Background 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in Bos¬ 
ton on Election Day. May 5th. 1803. His 
father. Rev. William Emerson, who was the 
minister of the First Church in Boston, and 
a Unitarian, was also a man of considerable 
public involvement, member of the School 
Committ^ of Boston and half a dozen other 
organizations of public welfare, as well as 
Chaplain of State Senate and Council, and 
along with this editor of a magazine. The 
Monthly Anthology. Hurrying home from 
the Governor’s House, he discoverd that his 
wife. Ruth, had given birth to their fourth 
child, whom they named Ralph Waldo. 

Emerson's mother was a woman of some 
family distinction. As a child George 
Washington had bounced her on his knee 
when a visitor at her father’s home. The 
William Emersons lived adequately, but not 
well, and always had financial problems. 
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But Ralph was sent to Boston Latin School 
to start his education. 

In 1811 disaster struck the large family 
in the sudden death of the father, and there¬ 
after mother and children either boarded 
with relatives or friends,, or for a time Ruth 
ran a boarding house to keep them all 
together. His aunt Mary Moody Emerson 
spent considerable time with them, helping 
out with the work, and used the opportunity 
to impress upon young Ralph the import¬ 
ance of maintaining an independent, critical 
spirit, questioning all things. She was later 
to feel that she had succeeded all too well. 
He became far more intellectually radical 
than she desired. But the early years were 
not easy for them. One winter Ralph and 
Edward had to share a coat. 

In 1821, young Ralph graduated from 
Harvard College, thirtieth in a class of fifty- 
nine. He was not elected Phi Beta Kappa 
till seven years later, when he received the 
degree us an honorary degree. While at 
Harvard, however, he had not only absorbed 
the traditional subjects, but read widely and 
became deeply interested in the religious 
books of India and China. This was partly 
through the influence of Aunt Mary Moody 
Emerson as well. He also had begun to 
read some of the higher criticism of the 
Bible and to be sceptical of its supernatural 
claims. 

Harvard Divinity School 

For the next four years he taught school, 
his health being not very robust. The whole 
family, like so many in those days, suffered 
from incipient tuberculosis. But he became 
more and more interested in becoming a 
minister like his father. In 1825 he entered 
Harvard Divinity School, and in 1826 was 
licensed to preach, preaching his first ser¬ 
mon on October 15, 1826, at his Uncle Dr. 
Samuel Ripley’s church, the old First Parish 
in Waltham, which just happens to be the 
church indeed the very building in which 


I grew up as a child. My great grandfather 
Charles was one of Samuel Ripley’s parish¬ 
ioners. 

Ellen Tucker 

In 1827, while visitor-preaching at Con¬ 
cord, New Hampshire, he met a lovely 
seventeen year old girl, Ellen Tucker, and 
they fell in love with each other. But he 
had not yet finished school, and she was ill 
with consumption. They decided to wait to 
be married while he finished school and she 
recovered her health. They saw each other 
frequently, and wrote constantly. 

In 1829, he was ordained and called to be 
minister of the Second Church (Unitarian) 
in Boston, and, like his father before him, 
invited to become Chaplain of the Senate to 
serve on the School Committee, both of 
which responsibilities he accepted. At this 
time he wrote in his journal: ‘I fear noth¬ 
ing now except the preparation of sermons ! 
The prospect of one each week for an inde¬ 
finite time to come is almost terrifying.’ 

In 1830, he married Ellen, whom he idol¬ 
ized and worshipped, but within just four 
months she died. He was utterly stricken 
and inconsolable, but paradoxically Fllen 
was the means of his leaving the ministry 
and taking up the role of free lance lecturer, 
writer and gentleman farmer, for she left 
him an inheritance which, while not great, 
none the less gave him income equal to half 
to two thirds of his regular salary as a min¬ 
ister. Thus Ellen was many times, a bless¬ 
ing to Emerson all the rest of his life. She 
gave him his first love, and a degree of finan¬ 
cial independence, without which it might 
have been impossible to do what he did, or 
to make the contribution he was to make. 

Early sermons 

In his early sermons, Emerson tried out 
on his congregation the great themes which 
were to characterize later on his public phU- 
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osophy and famous essays and lectures— 
transcendentalism, self-reliance, self-rever¬ 
ence, compensation. In a sermon against 
false pride, he said, ‘The good man reveres 
himself, reveres his conscience, and would 
rather suffer any calamity than lower him¬ 
self in his own esteem.* 1^ another, he said, 
that the moral sense perceiver of right and 
wrong, was a sovereign part of man's nature 
and existed in the mind independently of his 
experience. In another he declared that 
heaven is not in the future, but right here 
and now. Jesus, he said, derived his author¬ 
ity from truths he uttered. The humb¬ 
lest person teaching the same truths,, he said, 
would be vested with the same authority. 

TTiese were far from orthodox Christian, 
or even orthodox Unitarian, ideas, but his 
people were excited by them. ‘A trust in 
yourself,’ he said, ‘is the height, not of pride 
but of piety, an unwillingness to learn from 
any but God himself.’ But for the self to be 
trusted, like this, its origin must be per¬ 
ceived, its origin in deity. 

He called in for his witnesses not only 
great Christians, but, many non-Christians, 
saying their authority derived from the 
divinity of ail men. ‘Moses and Socrates 
and Confucius and Fenclon’, he said, ‘think 
the same thing. Justice, love, purity, truth 
are intelligible to all men. and have a friend 
in the bottom of the heart of every man.’ 
His people, though astonished, heard him 
gladly. 

Emerson leaves the ministry 

All the more sad were they when he be¬ 
gan to show a restiveness with the ministry. 
He disliked having to consider whether he 
might be going too far when he spol^ his 
whole heart to his congregation. He saw 
harsh resistance to the new Transccndental- 
ist ideas. In his Journal he noted that he 
found little love, ‘at the bottom of these 
great religious shows; ... ’ ‘Calvanisra 
stands,’ he wrote, ‘by pride and ignorance; 


and Unitarianism stands by the opposition 
of Galvanism.’ He wanted something fresh 
and new and positive that he felt burning 
within, and somehow felt imprisoned in the 
institution of the church. In September of* 
1832, against the advice of both his mother 
and Aunt Mary, he told his congregation 
he could no longer administer the rite of the 
Lord’s Supper, and as he felt they wished to 
continue the practice of it, he resigned his 
pulpit. This was not really an abandon¬ 
ment either of the church or of the pulpit, 
for he continued to preach at other churches 
as a supply preacher for the next eight years, 
and remained an interested, if irregular. 
Unitarian churchman for the rest of his life. 
But it did end his active leadership of a 
parish, and brought to a close the first period 
of his life. 

Essayist and lecturer 

The second period, from 1833 to 1850, 
during which Ilmerson would do his great¬ 
est work and make his irrevocable contribu¬ 
tion, was begun with a year in Europe, dur¬ 
ing which he met and began life-long friend- 
riiips with many of the great men and wo¬ 
men of England and the Continent, especially 
Wordsworth and Carlyle. He travelled 
everywhere, saw everyone worth seeing, but 
came home convinced that America must 
cieate out of her own life and indigenous 
materials a literary culture of her own. He 
was determined to be a leader in this. It 
provoked one of his most familiar poems : 

Goodbye, proud world! I’m going home. 

Thou art not my friend, and Tm not thine. 

Long through thy weary crowd.<: I roamed , 

A river-arc on the ocean brine. 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam , 

But now, proud world! I’m go'ng home 
Oh. when I am safe in my sylvan home. 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines. 
Where the evening star so holy shines; 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clans; 
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For what are they all, ia their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God my meet? 

Coolidge castle 

Not too long after his return, he moved 
with his mother out to Concord town where 
his father’s family had come from, and where 
his uncle. Dr. George Ripley, was the Uni- 
tarian Minister. At first they boarded with 
his uncle at the Old Manse., but later he 
was to buy the old Coolidge farm down on 
the road to Cambridge, which 1 have driven 
past many a time and visited myself—it is 
still there—where he established himself in 
a kind of ideal existence as a gentleman 
farmer, scholar, lecturer, spending his morn¬ 
ings in the study and his afternoons in his 
garden, or planting fruit trees, or convers¬ 
ing with visitors, or walking through the 
woods to Walden Pond or along the banks 
of the Concord River with his literary 
friends. The old Coolidge Place became 
familiarly known in later yeais as ‘The Bush’ 
(where man and God may meet), or per¬ 
haps more commonly as Coolulge Castle. 
because so many visitors came to partake of 
its open and warm hospitality, sometimes 
being put up at Emerson’s expense for 
weeks. 

Now the stream of his thought, fed by 
daily experience and contemplation, by wide 
reading, corre.«!pondence and conversation, 
became a rushing river. His method was to 
jot down his ideas and reaction at random 
in his Journal each day, then translate these 
into lectures or essays as required. With 
ever-increasing invitations to lecture at 
lyceums all over New England, and ever- 
increasing popularity, his intellectual current 
gathered force and power. 

Lydia Jackson and bereavement 

Some years earlier, he had noticed while 
preaching at a Congregational Church in 
Boston, an attractive young woman who 


seemed to be listening to every word he 
spoke. Later he saw her again in Plymouth 
at the Lyceum, and again on Sunday at the 
Unitarian Church. Lydia Jackson was in¬ 
troduced to him, and he found himself look¬ 
ing for excuses to go to Plymouth. He 
proposed by mail, was accepted by mail, and 
they were married in 1835. Waldo and 
Lidian, as he insisted upon calling her, were 
kindred spirits, and she, a generous-hearted 
and practical, as well as highly intelligent 
young woman, was for him a perfect help¬ 
mate. lover and home manager. 

But these were not years without sorrow, 
for in 1834 his brother, Edward, died, and 
in 1835 his favourite, jounger brother. 
Charles, whom everyone in the family 
thought of as the one most full of promise 
of them all, died, both of consumption. 

Almost as if to assuage his grief, there 
came along in 1836 his first born son, ’Little 
Waldo’, as they called him, Lidian wrote 
to her sister ; ‘I feel as if a volume might 
be filled before one could duly set forth all 
that this child is to him, both as possession 
and hope.’ When little Waldo died five years 
later of scarlet fever, Emerson was incon¬ 
solable. But in 1839, his first daughter had 
been bom. Lidian insisted upon naming 
her Ellen, after his beloved first wife, whidi 
says a lot for Lidian! In 1841 a second 
daughter, Edith, was bom. And in 1844, 
another son. whom they named Edward 
Waldo. All of these were to live rich and 
full, long lives. 

On Nature and Man 

Now Emerson’s ideas began to have real 
impact. His first book, which appeared in 
1836, on Nature, began with a natural 
science approach, but moved quickly to 
affirm the divine in nature and human 
nature; the first edition sold out in thirty 
days. 

Self-reliance and non-conformity were the 
great themes; and the need for free and 
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independent thought, and the concept of 
truth as always becoming. 

Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that 
lum string. Accept the place of Divine Piovidence 
has found for you, the society of your enntem- 
puratics. the connection of events Great men 
have always done so, and confided themselves 
childlike to the genius of their age, betraying 
their perception that the absolutely trustworthy 
were seated at their heart, working through their 
hands, predominating in all their be ng And we 
are now men. and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny ; and not 
minors and invalids in a protected corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a ievolution, hut guides, 
redeemers and benefactors, obeying the Almighty 
effort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark 

Whoso would be a man, must be a non-con¬ 
formist He who would gather immortal palms 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must cxploie if it be goodness Nothing is 
at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind 

What I must do is all that concerns me. not 
what the people think This rule, equally arduous 
in actual and intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness 'and 
meanness It is easy m the world to live after 
the w'orld's opinion; it is easy m solitude to live 
after our own, but the gicat man is he whi» in 
the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet¬ 
ness the independence of solitude. 

Taking this rule seriously, one might at 
times appear inconbislent. Some called 
Emerson inconsistent, and indeed he was, 
frequently so. But he had the answer to 
such complaints : *A foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds,’ he said 
“adored by little statesmen and philosophers 
and divines. With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. Speak what you 
think now in hard words, and tomorrow 
speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you 
said today.* 

To every human being he said, be your 
own, unique self, not someone else. Aim 
high! 

Our culture hab tiucklcd to the times—to the 
senses. It is not man-worthy. If the vast and 


spiritual are ommitted, so are the practical and 
the moral. It does not make us brave or free. 
We teach boys to be such men as we arc. Wc 
do not teach them to aspire to be all they can. 
We do not give them a training as if we believed 
in their noble nature. We scarce educate their 
bodies. Wc dO' not train the eye and the hand. 
Wc exercise their understandings to the appre¬ 
hension and comparison of some facts, to a skill 
in numbers, in words ; we aim to make account¬ 
ants, attorneys, engineers; but not to make able, 
earnest, great-hearted men. The great object of 
education should be commensurate with the 
object of life It should be a moral one; to 
teach self-trust- to inspire the youthful man with 
an inter St in himself, with a curiosity touching 
his own nature; to acquaint him with the 
resources of his mind, and to teach him that 
there is all his strength, and to inflame him 
with a piety towards the Great Mind in which 
he lives Thus would education conspire with 
the Divine Providence A man is a little thing 
whilst he works by and for himself, but, when 
he gives voice to the rules of love and justice 
IS Godlike, his world is current in all countries , 
and all men, though his enemies, arc made his 
friends and obey it as their own. 

There comes a moment m the education of 
every man when he becomes convinced that 
envy is ignoiance, that imitation is suicide, and 
that he must take and be himself for better oi 
for worse 

7'h'o greatest addresses 

Emerson’s two greatest addresses, the 
ones which establish his reputation as a 
great literary figure and controversialist 
were the Phi Beta Kappa address in Cam¬ 
bridge in 1837, and the Divinity School 
address at Harvard Divinity School in 1838. 

In the first, he declared America’s literary 
independence of Europe, and called for a 
truly American literature. He tied scholar¬ 
ship and literary craftsmanship to life, and 
most {specifically Amencan life and experi¬ 
ence : ‘Our day of dependence, our long 
apprenticeship to the learning of other lands 
draws to a close,' he proclaimed. ‘Let the 
single man plant himself indomitably upon 
his instincts and there abide, and the huge 
world will come round to him.* Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes called it *Our intellec¬ 
tual Declaration of Independence.* James 
Russell LoweU described the scene: 
‘What crowded and breathless aisles, what 
windows clustering with eager heads, what 
enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence 
of foregone dissent.’ 

In the Divinity School address, he scandal¬ 
ized the professors by claiming that the 
Gospel writers had failed to understand what 
Jesus was saying and doing, namely illustrat¬ 
ing that tfae divine can become incarnate in 
man. The world, he said, was a marvel of 
perfection, but when the mind revealed the 
universal laws, the world shrank into mere 
illustration and fable of this mind. The 
perfection of the laws suggested that only 
one world, one mind was everywhere active, 
the supreme law. Perception of it awakened 
in the individual the religious sentiment, 
divine and deifying. Jesus understood this, 
experienced it, and said, ‘1 am divine; 
through me God acts; through me speaks,’ 
But this doctrine was distorted by those who 
came after him who thought he was saying 
that he was Jehovah come down out of 
heaven. They made Christianity into a 
myth, not a doctrine of the soul. 

The address was followed by a great hue 
and cry. Uncle Samuel Ripley, commenting 
on the criticism of Emerson, said : ‘The 
whole band of clergymen have raised their 
voice against him, with a very few excep¬ 
tions ; and the common people, even women, 
look solemn and sad, and roll up their 
eyes... “Oh, he is a dangerous man”; the 
church is in danger; Unitarianism is dis¬ 
graced : the party is broken up ...’ Emer¬ 
son met their taunts and cries with equanim¬ 
ity, suggesting that all innovators face this 
kind of response and indicating tiiat they 
sounded all ridiculously stale and old to 
him. ‘I have a great deal more to say that 
will shock you out of all patient^,’ he said. 

Lectures and essays 

These years were crowded with important 

8 


events in Emerson’s life. He lectured to 
wider and wider spheres, travelling farther 
and farther away from Concord. 

In 1841 the first volume of his essays on 
Self-Reliance. Compensation, Love, Friend¬ 
ship, The Oversoul, etc. appeared; and in 
1844 the second volume. In 1842 and 43 
for a time he edited the Dial. 

It was during this period that he made 
the long-lasting friendships which were to 
have such a deep effect upon his own 
thought and life, especiaUy with Bronson 
Alcott to whom he was devoted despite his 
idiosyncrasies, the young poet Ellery 
Channing, who never lived up to his pro¬ 
mise. Henry Thorcau. Margaret Fuller, and 
the Englishman Carlyle. 

He turned his mind to social questions, 
studying Fourier, and visiting Brook Farm 
and Fruitlands. But social issues never took 
a primary place in his interest. He wanted 
‘a more fundamental reform.’ a new man. 

In 1845 he let Thoreau build a cabin on 
land which he had bought on the north shore 
of Walden Pond, one of his unknowing, 
great gifts to mankind, for out of Thoreau’s 
residence in that cabin came Walden. 

Uis pf^ems 

Emerson wished with all his heart to be a 
poet, but prose was his medium. As Marg¬ 
aret Fuller said : ‘His powers are mostly 
philosophical, which is not the truest kind 
of poetry,’ Speaking of his poems, she said, 
‘They want the simple force of natural 
passion, and ... fail to wake far-off echoes 
in the heart.* 

None the less, many of his poems are 
perfectly superb in style and expression. 

Emerson at this time of his life was des¬ 
cribed in his lecturing as standing tall and 
thin, ‘a luminous, friendly expression 
revealing an unusual combination of sensi¬ 
tiveness and self-control* on his face. ‘His 
voice, his delivery, his very carelessness of 
his audience, his indifference as to whether 
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they understood him or not, seem to be¬ 
come endeared to one as forming part of the 
individual Emerson, whose thoughtful path¬ 
way lies alone through the mental world.' 

Affain to Europe 

In 1847, he spent another year in England 
and on the Continent, this time lecturing 
and being lionized everywhere he went. He 
met Dickens, Tennysonj Macaulay. George 
Sand. Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, de Toque- 
ville, Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and many others. Sixteen years later 
Matthew Arnold wrote him : T look back 
with great satisfaction to have made your 
personal acquaintance while you were here 
... and r can never forget the refreshing 
and guiding effect your writings had upon 
me at a critical time of my life.’ 

Shortly after Emerson’s return to Con¬ 
cord, his mother died at the age of eighty- 
four, having lived with him all of his married 
life. It says a lot for their relationship, and 
the kind of multi-generation family they 
maintained at Coolidge Castle, that he noted 
in his diary after she was gone that there 
was one less room to go for sane society in 
this house. 

The abolition of slavery 

In 1850, the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law aroused Emerson to more concerted 
social action than he had ever thought he 
would permit himself to be involved in. He 
had considered group action likely to under¬ 
cut the integrity of the individual soul. But 
he could not abide slavery, nor Daniel 
Webster’s compromise with it. T will not 
obey it, by God,’ he said of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Of slavery, he said in an 
address to his townsmen, ‘Root it out, bum 
it up, pay for the damage, and let’s have 
done with it.’ Buy the freedom of the 
slaves, he counselled, whatever the cost, and 
let us ‘Dig away this accursed mountain of 
sorrow once and forever out of the world.’ 


He lectured against slavery as far as 
Missouri arid down into Kentucky. He 
wrote Theodore Parker in 1855, ‘We all 
love and honour you here, and have come to 
think of every drop of your blood and every 
moment of your life as a national value. 
Ever new strength and victory to you !’ 

He met John Brown and presented him 
to his townsfolk at Concord. After his 
arrest, he predicted that ‘His martyrdom, if 
perfected, will make the gallows as glorious 
as the cross.’ 

Commendation of Walt Whiunan 

It was in 1855, also, that he nxeived a 
copy of an unknown young poet’s just pub¬ 
lished work from New "York, Walt Whit¬ 
man’s Leaves of Grass, and gave it high 
praise. This praise from the famed sage of 
Concord helped Whitman substantially to 
make his way as a poet, and he was forever 
after grateful to Emerson for it. 

Throughout the Civil War, he spoke and 
worked for the Union cause, and in 1862 
went to lecture in Washington. D.C. and 
was taken to see Lincoln twice, by both 
Secretary Seward and Senator Sumner. He 
rejoiced in Lincoln’s Emancipation Pro¬ 
clamation. 

1869 found him teaching a course at 
Harvard, and in 1870 he went by train all 
the way to California. 

In 1872 Coolidge Castle burned, but most 
of his books and papers were saved, and 
also most of the furnishings of the house. 
People spontaneously sent money, more than 
eighteen thousand dollars, and the house 
was rebuilt. 

This brings us to the fourth and last 
period of Emerson’s life. While the house 
was being rebuilt, he went once more to 
Europe and all the way to Egypt, travelling 
with his daughter Ellen, who had become 
almost his secretary-companion. But he 
was beginning to suffer lapses of memory, 
and was glad when the time came once more 
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to return home. A grand reception awaited 
his return. The streets of Concord had 
been especially decorated and garlanded. 
Green arches had been set up, and the rail¬ 
road train bringing him from Boston tied 
its whistle down all the way m from Walden 
Pond to the Concord station to announce 
his coming. He slipped back into the old, 
happy life very easily in his new, rebuilt 
farm-home. 

Now, he was coasting. People came to 
meet him by the hundreds, some just to sit 
for a while in his benevolent presence. He 
was the Sage of Concord, the American 
oracle. He continued to do some lectures, 
but had frequent lapses when he couldn't 
find his place. But still the demands tor 
him poured in, and, with Ellen’s help, he 
tried to respond. It was enough, many said, 
if he would only come himself and read to 
them the words long since familiar. But he 
was iinding it harder and harder to con¬ 
tinue. 

In 1879 and 188U he attended the Annual 
Meetings of the Unitarian Association at 
Boston, probably because Ellen wished him 
to do so. In 1881 he gave his last public 
lecture to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, on Carlyle. 

Robert Collyer, Minister of our own 
church here in New York City, visited him 
that year, and said that he communed with 
him as with ‘one in a dream’. Whitman 
came, and John Burroughs, to sit for a while 
in his presence. 

At the end Tt 

In April of 1882, while out on one of his 
long daily rambles, he was caught in a 
sudden shower and wet through. He came 
down with pneumonia and his tired, old 
body, almost in its eightieth year, could not 
throw it off. At the end, the image of ‘little 
Waldo*, forty years dead, seemed to come 
back to him, and his last words were, ‘Oh, 
that beautiful boy!’ 


As the word of his passing spread through 
Concord town, the people poured into the 
streets, and the church belied seventy-nine 
times, once for each year of his life. The 
following Sunday, after a memorial service 
at the Unitarian Church, his neighbours 
followed the casket with his body to its rest¬ 
ing place beside Hawthorne and Thoreau 
and others of the famous whom he had 
eulogized, in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery on the 
high ridge watching over the town, where it 
remains today, marked by a large granite 
boulder. 

Emerson’s messai>e 

The elements in Emerson's mes.sage that 
come through unerringly still today are his 
emphasis upon absolute individual freedom 
of belief, and the integrity of the individual 
conscience in its search for truth and right. 
He would have approved of a pjem E. E. 
Cummings, contemporary Unitarian poet, 
wrote, called Be Yoursili. 

to be nobody but yourself 
I a a world which is doing 
Its best day and n ght to 
make you everybody else 
means to tight the hardest 
battle which any 
human being can 
fight and never 
stop fighting 

Yes, Emerson would have agreed with that 

He professed a discipleship to advancing 
truth. ‘Truth’ he once said, ‘never is ; it is 
always becoming ’ 

He believed that all men could know God 
by direct, personal experience, by virtue of 
their moral nature, and indeed can know 
him in no other way : ‘There is no screen 
or ceiling between our heads and the infinite 
heaven,, so is there no bar or wall in the 
soul, where man. the effect ceases, and God. 
the cause begins. The walls are taken away. 
We lie open on one side to the deeps of 
spiritual nature, to the attributes of God.’ 
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He was master of the thought-provoking 
aphorism. Oracular, arresting aphorisms 
roiled off his tongue as easily as do epithets 
from the tongues of many. They twinkle 
out of his essays like stars on a midsummer 
night : 

A fnend is a person with whom I may be 
sincere. 

An institution is the length and shadow of 
one man. 

Life wastes itself whilst we are preparing to live. 

The religions of the world are the ejaculations 
of a few imaginative men 

Men of character are the conscience of the 
society to which they belong. 

The reward of a thing well done is to have 
dune It. 

Every man takes care that his neighbour does 
not cheat him But a day comes when he begins 
to caie that he does not cheat his neighbour 
Then he has changed his market cart into a 
chariot of the sun. 

That IS always best which gives me to myself. 

With each new mind, a new secret of nature 
transpires, nor can the Bible be closed until the 
last great man is born 

Great men exist that there may be greater men 

No questions are Unanswerable. Whatever 
curuisit> the order of things has awakened in 
our minds, the order of things can satisfy 

The truth takes flesh in forms that can 
express it. 

By the permanence of Nature, minds are trained 
alike, and made intelligible to each other. 

The end pre-exists m the means. 

In sayings such as these, Emerson taught 
the great principles of the unitary character 


of life and the universality ttf truth, and 
thus laid the foundation for the Unimrian 
Universalist movement of our own day. 

At the end of his Divinity School address. 
Emerson counselled the young theologs as* 
to what they should do. 

Now let us do what we can to rekindle the 
smouldermg, nigh-quenched fire on the altar. 
The evils ot the church that now is are manifest 
The question returns, what shall we do? 1 con¬ 
fess, all attempts to project and establish a Cultus 
with new rites and forms, seems to me vain. 
Faith makes us and not we it, and faith makes 
Its own forms. Rather let the breath ot new 
life be breathed by you through the torms 
already existing. For if once you are alive, you 
shall And that they shall become plastic and new. 
The remedy to their deformity is flrst, soul, and 
cveimore, soul. What hinders that now. 
everywhere, in pulpits, in lecture rooms, in 
houses, m fields, wherever the invitation of men 
or your own occasions lead you, you speak the 
very truth, as your life and conscience teach it, 
and cheer the waiting, fainting hearts ol men 
with new hope and new revelation'’ 

1 look for the hour when that supreme Beauty 
which ravished the soul of those Eastern men, 
shall speak in the West also . I look lor the 
new Teacher that shall follow so far those 
shining laws that he shall see them come full 
circle; shall sec their rounding complete 
grace, shall see the identity of the law of 
gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show 
that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with 
Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 

His advice and hope are equally sound for 
us, and all of us, and set a mark for us to 
aim for. 



KANYAKUMARI: VIVEKANANDA AT LAND’S END 

JOHN SCHLENCK 


[ Background: After travelling the length and breadth of India for three 

years as a mendicant friar, Swami Vivekananda arrived at Kanyakuman, the 
southernmost tip, of the country, in late December, 1892. This place of pilgrimage 
contains a temple to Goddess Kany^kumarl, an aspect of the Universal Mother. 
About 1/4 mile from the shore, twin rocks jut out from the sea. After worshipping 
at Mother’s temple, Vivekananda swam through the turbulent, shark-infested waters 
to the further of the two rocks. This rock is now known as Vivekananda Rock 
and IS capped by a beautiful memorial temple to the great Swami. He remained 
for three days and nights on the solitary rock, meditating intensely on the condition 
of India—her present degradation and the misery of the people, her past glory 
and future potentialities. In this meditation his ideas for the regeneration of the 
nation took shape, ideas which eventually found concrete expression In the Rama- 
krishna Mission. At the same time, he decided to accept the advice of several 
of his followers to go to America tha following year to attend the World Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. He would seek material aid for his country while sharing 
India's spiritual wealth with the Western world. 

The text is given on the following pages. The composer feels strong parallels 
between Vivekananda and some of the Hebrew prophets, and so has drawn from 
Biblical as well as Indian sources ] 

1 THE CRY OF THE PEOPLE ; THE DIVINE RESPONSE 

Full chorus 

Tumaso ma jyotirgamaya. (From darkness lead me to light.) 

Out of the depths we cry to Thee. 

Out of the darkness lead us to light.^ 

Kyrie eleison. (Lord have mercy.)- 

{..ead us from darkness to light. 

Lord have mercy on us. 

Lead us from bondage to freedom. 

Out of darkness lead us forward into Thy li^t; 

Out of bondage lead us forward to Thy freedom. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 

The world is burning in misery ! Can you sleep ?•** 

MerCs chorus 

I have seen the affliction of my people and have heard their cry. 

1 know their suffering, and have come down to deliver them.'* 


Brhadaraityaka-Upanifad 1.3.28; Psalm I30:J 
Psalm 51:1 fin Greek—^uaed in traditional Christian services). 
3* Swami Vivekananda's letter to Sister Nivedita, 7.6.1896. 

Exodus 3:7-8. 
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2. PRAYER AT MOTHER’S TEMPLE 


Women’s chorus 

(First alone, then in counterpoint with first two lines of next solo section) 
Devi Kanyakumarf NarayanI namostute. (Salutation to Thee, O virgin Mother 
Kanya.) 

Saranagata dlnarta paritraiia parayaiie, sarvasyartihare devi naraya^i namostute. 
(Thou art full of eagerness to save the poor and the afflicted who take refuge in 
Tliee. Salutation to Thee, O Divine Mother who removest the misery of all.)® 

Solo 

O Divine Mother, who art ever eager to save the poor and the afflicted who take 
refuge in Thee, I b'^w t j Thee, O pjwer of mercy. 

Who else but Thou, dispeller of poverty, pain and fear, hast an ever sympathetic 
heart to help ail beings ?<* 

O Eternal Mother, who takest away the misery of all Thy children, 1 bow to 
Thee, 1 give my life. 

Men's chorus, then full chorus 

Ya devi sarvabhutesu ^ktirupena sainsthita, namastasyai, namastasyai, namast- 
asyai, namo namah (Salutations again and again to the Divine Mother who 
abides in all beings in the form of power.)" 

Solo 


(In counterpoint with previous choral section.) 

O embodiment of energy, fill me with energy 
O embodiment of strength, bestow strength upon me. 
O embodiment of power, grant power unto me. 

O embodiment of courage, inspire me with courage. 

O embodiment of fortitude, steel me with fortitude.'^ 

3 SWIM TO THE ROCK 


Full chorus 

Plunge into the dark waters, noble hero! 
Into the tumult and danger, go alone. 
Without fear, to seek your destiny. 

Swim out to the far rock, great soul. 

To look back at the scarred and sacred land 
See it whole and know its destiny. 

5. Candi 11.12. 

6- ibid, 4.17. 

7. ibid, 5 32-34 

Sukla Ytt/ur-Veda Samhita, 19 9 
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Plunge into the great waters of your heart. 
Into the turmoil of pity and despair; 

Find there the key to unlock man’s destiny. 
Plung deep into the fathomless Alone; 
Touching the core of infinite mercy. 

Come forth transfigured, to fulfill your destiny. 

4 MEDITATION 


Solo 

Why has the sacred land become as a burning ground ? 

Why have strength and wisdom yielded to desolation ? 

Why do ignorance, hunger and weakness reign everywhere ? 

.... Yet. beneath the dust and ashes, living treasures endure. 

Why do the descendants of saints and sages starve and cower in wretchedness ? 
Why do the guardians of religion oppress the people and atrophy in their own 
narrowness ? 

Why do separation, jealousy and hardheartedness reign everywhere? 

... . Yet devotion and kindness dwell even now among the poor. 

Where have gone the fearlessness of the Vedas, the heroism of the Epics, the 
liberality of Krsua, the compassion of Buddha and Caitanya ? 

Where are manliness, sympathy for the poor, sacrifice for the common good? 
Where are they gone, where arc they gone in this living death? 

... . Yet these very qualities I have seen fully manifest in this age, in my 
master, Sri Ramakrishna. 

Because the nation closed in on itself, smug in its own conceit, not caring to 
give or Jearn; 

Because its great treasure of divine knowledge was locked up in books and 
monasteries; 

Because the people have lost confidence in themselves and in their heritage, and 
blindly imitate foreign ways; 

Stagnation, decay and hopelessness reign everywhere. 

... . Yet in my master I have seen the living glory of the nation; in him flow 
living waters of truth for all mankind. 

Can the holy land once more open its doors. 

To give generously of its own treasure. 

To receive with wisdom treasure from abroad ? 

Can the divine heritage be released from its prison 
And spread broadcast to every town and village. 

Even to the humblest cottage? 

Can the lost confidence of the people, in themselves 
And in their heritage, be restored, so that once again 
They walk erect in strength ano pride? 

O God, my master, my Divine Mother. 

Hear my prayer, show me ray path. 

I do not want my own bliss or freedom; 
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I do not care for a religion 

That cannot put bread into the mouth of the hungry 
Or wipe away the widow’s tears.® 

T only crave for guidance and strength 
To serve your living images. 

To right the wrongs inflicted on your peoi^e for ages. 
How long, O Lord ?^® 


5. REVELATION 


Men’s chorus 

Before I formed you in the womb 1 knew you. 

And before you were born 1 consecrated you : 

I appointed you a prophet to the nations.^^ 

Full chorus 

Arise, shine, for your light is come 

Preach good tidings to the meek, bind up the broken-hearted. 

Open the prison of them that are bound, comfort all that mourn. 

Give unto them beauty in place of ashes. 

The oil of joy in place of mourning. 

The mantle of praise for the spirit of heaviness: 

And they shall build up the old wastes. 

They shall raise up the former desolations.^''* 

Men’s chorus 

Prophesy unto them, 

*0 ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord : 

“Behold. I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and put 
breath into you, and ye shall live.” 

Full chorus 

‘ “O my people, I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and shall put my spirit into you, and ye shall live.”**® 

He who bums with the bliss and suffers the sorrow 
Of every creature within his own heart. 


8* Letters of Swami Vivekananda. 
10. Psalm 13:1. 

HI- Jeremiah 1:5. 

IS- Isaiah 60:1. 

IB- ibid, 61:1-4. 

14. Ezekiel 37:4-6. 

15- ibid, 37:12,14. 
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Making his own each bliss and each sorrow— 
T hold him highest of all the Yogis.^ 

Solo 


(Mostly paraphrased from letters and poems of Swami Vivekananda, and 
from ‘The Voice of the Mother’ by Nivedita, a compilation of Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s utterances.) 

Sacrifice... 

Out of the bedrock of sacrifice 

Rise the twin pillars of renunciation and service. 

These must be the ideals of the nation— 

Renunciation of self and service of man, 

Of man as God’s living image— 

For the deliverance of the nation. 

For the liberation of all humanity. 

Let the flame of self-sacrifice 

Consume our youth with a passion beyond control of thought. 

Let them thirst for renunciation as others for enjoyment. 

Forgetting their own bliss and freedom, 

I.cl them count labour and suffering and service 
As sweet instead of bitter. 

Seeking no mercy for themselves. 

They shall bear great vessels of mercy to others. 

They shall form a living bridge 

For the multitude to cross over into joy and freedom. 

They shall go from village to village. 

Worshipping God in his living images— 

Serving God the ignorant, God the hungry, God the poor and the sick. 

God’s living presence in every human form. 

When these living images of God 

Are again made strong in body and mind. 

Tell them of their divine heritage, 

Of the freedom and fearlessness of the soul. 

Of the Oneness of all existence. 

Teach them how to manifest dteir divinity 
In every movement of life. 

Here before us is God’s living presence. 

Visible, real, omnipresent. 

Rejecting these living Gods, where shall we worship? 

Full chorus 

Before I formed you in the womb I knew you 
And before you were bom I consecrated you: 


14. Bhagavad-GitH 6.32. 
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I appointed you a prophet to the nations.^^ 

Go forth from your country and your kindred 
Unto the land that I will show you.’® 

Go forth across the sea and over the mountains 
Unto the new land that I will show you. 

I will bless you and make your name great; 

Through you may all the families of earth find blessing. 

Jeremiah 1.5. 

18. Genesis slightly revised. 


HOLY PLACES IN KASHMIR 

PROF. CHAMAN LAL SAPRU 


The scenic beauty of Kashmir is famous 
all over the world, and attracts every year 
thousands of tourists who seek relaxation, 
enjoyment and the charms of nature. Few 
people outside the State, however, know 
that it also abounds in a number of 
pilgrimage centres. Indeed, a popular 
Sanskrit verse says. ‘All the holy places 
of the world are found in the region 
of Kashmir.’! Living as they do in geogra¬ 
phical isolation from the rest of India, 
Kashmiris have learnt to keep the roots of 
their culture alive by identifying their rivers, 
lakes and places with the holy tlrthas of 
the mainland. Thus they see the Ganga 
in their own Gangabal, and Prayaga in the 
sdigam (confluence) of their own rivers 
the Vitasta (more commonly as the Jhelum) 
and the Sindhu at Shadipur. 

From Vedic times to the twelfth century 
of the present era, Kashmir was one of the 
important centres of Hindu culture, religion 
and philosophy. The vitality of the past 
still survives in the faith, traditions and 
ways of life of Kashmiri Hindus. Every 

Nilamata PurSna (An ancient work popular in 
Kashmir) 


Hindu who believes in the Sanatana tradi¬ 
tions worships God in the form of Pancayatatu 
the Five Deities (literally, the ‘five abodes’) 
namely, Ganesa, iSiva, Visnu, DevT and 
SOrya. We have in Kashmir temples and 
tlrthas (holy places) dedicated to all these 
deities and also to Avatars like Rama 
Let us first note some of the important 
places of pilgrimage associated with these 
deities before taking up a general survey 
of the holy places in Kashmir. 

Ganeia 

GaneSa is worshipped as the ddi deva 
(First Deity) in all Hindu riles. He is the 
son of :§iva. and is considered to be 
siddhiddtd (the boon-giver) and vighnahartd 
(destroyer of obstacles). In Srinagar we 
have a prominent temple of Ganesa in the 
heart of the city. It was formerly under 
the management of the Dharmarth Trust, 
but is now managed by a local m anag ing 
committee. An annual festival on Vai^ikha 
iSukla (Daturda^i is held in the premises of 
the temple, and a mahdyafha by the 
Brahman Maha Mandal is performed on 
the Prahma Jayanti day. There is a legend 
that during the period of the Pathan rulers. 
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several hundred years back, the original 
idol of Lord Gane^a had been submerged 
m the Vitasta by the Pandits to save it 
from desecration. During the Dogra rule 
the idol was reclaimed by the devotees and 
installed on the Vai^ha Sukla Caturda^i 
in the temple. This ancient idol is placed 
in the outer temple by the side of the Siva 
lingam, and two bigger and more attractive 
idols, most probably donated by Dogra 
rulers, are in the main temple. 

There is another important temple ol 
Lord Gane^a at the foot of the hillock of 
Han Parbal which every Hindu considers 
It his sacred duty to go round everyday. 
Lord Gane^a’s temple is the first amongst 
the shrines strewn on this hillock. 

Even the holy pilgrimage to Sri Amar- 
nathji starts with the worship of Sri GaneSa 
at Ganeshabal near Pahalgam. 

Sankara or ^iva 

There is hardly any place of worship in 
Kashmir where you will not find a Siva 
lingam. In the world-tamous cave of 
Amarnath an ice hngam is formed to full 
size on the fifteenth of the bright half of 
every month, (Purnima), and is an object 
of reverential attraction to the devotees of 
all faiths. This holy place is visited on the 
sravana Purnima every year by thousands 
of pilgrims from far-off places. The pilgrim¬ 
age starts from the Dashnami Akhada 
of Srinagar in the form of a procession. 
The Mahant (abbot) of the Akhada carries 
the holy silver mace of Lord Siva and is 
followed by hundreds of Sadhus. They 
reach the cave pn the fullmoon day of 
Sravana, which coincides with the popular 
Rak^-Bandhan festival of North India. 
Among the great men who have visited 
this holy cave, the names of Swami Vivek- 
ananda and Swami Ramtirtha are worth 
mentioning. Swami Ramtirtha composed 
beautiful verses in praise of the Lord. Swami 
Vivekananda had a profound mystical ex¬ 


perience in the cave. Afterwards he said 
to his European disciples. ‘The image was 
the Lord Himself. It was all worship there. 
I never have been to anything so beautiful, 
so inspiring.’^ 

Another beautiful stone-temple of Lord 
Siva is situated on a hill in the Srinagar 
city commanding a magnificent view. The 
temple is managed by the Dharmarth Trust. 
The hill, known as Gopadri in ancient 
Sanskrit texts, had the shrine of Jyestha 
Rudra on it. It is believed that the great 
Acarya Sri Samkara on his visit to Srinagar, 
meditated on this hill which now bears 
his name. Swami Vivekananda has given 
the following description of the temple: 
‘Look! what genius the Hindu shows in 
placing his temples! He always chooses 
a grand scenic effect! See, the hill com¬ 
mands the whole of Kashmir.'-^ 

The snow-clad peaks around the valley 
bear one or the other name of Lord Siva, 
like ‘Mahadeva’, ‘Harmukha’, etc It was 
under the Mahadeva peak in the picturesque 
range of Harwan that the famous Siva-Sutras 
(the basis of Saiva philosophy) were 
composed. Devotees visit this place par¬ 
ticularly on the same day on which the 
pilgrimage to Amarnathji is undertaken. 
They also visit the following places of 
worship connected with Siva on the same 
day: Dhyaneshwar in Bandipur, Thajwor 
in Bijbehara and Harishwar in Khonmoh. 

There are numerous temples of Siva in 
the whole valley. Among them Sadashiva 
temple in Purushyar and Someshwar temple 
in Habbakadal find mention in the famous 
histories and Puranas of Kashmir. 

Visnu 

The only holy place connected with 
Lord Visnu in Kashmir is Vishnu-Pada or 

2- His Eastern and Western Disciples, The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta’ Advaita 
Ashrama. 1974) p 592. 

3. ibid. p. 583. 
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Kaunsar Naga. This is a big lake situated 
at a height of more than 14,000 feet in 
Anantnag district The lake is shaped like 
a foot and it is believed that Lord Visnu 

ft ft 

had placed his holy foot in the place where 
the present big lake is found. 

Devi or Divine Matter 

We have numerous places of pilgrimage 
dedicated to the Divine Mother in Kashmir 
of which Ksheer Bhawani. Sri Sharika 
Mandir. Mahakali Mandir (in Srinagar 
and Vadora), Jwala Mukhi (in Khrew), 
Shailapuri (in Nagabal, Baramulla), Bala- 
devi. Sri Vaishnodevi and Sarthal Devi (in 
Jammu region) are well known. The most 
important among them all is of course 
Ksheer Bhawani. 

The temple of Goddess Maharajani, 
known as Ksheer Bhawani. is situated 
about 14 miles away from Srinagar at the 
village Tulamula in ^e famous Sindh valley. 
The road leading to Ksheer Bhawani has 
also a spiritual significance. While going 
to Ksheer Bhawani first we reach ‘Vichar- 
nag’ (the lake of discrimination). Then 
we reach ‘Tyangal-bal’ (the hill of burning 
charcoals) and Kavaj-var (the fire of crema¬ 
tion ground) and Amar-her (the immortal 
staircase). These two names denote 
renunciation. The third place is Aanchar 
Lake, which derives its origin from Aachar 
(righteousness). After going through these 
places we reach the cherished destination, 
the holy place of the Divine Mother, the 
abode of love, pure -and divine, and be 
with the Divine Mother. 

An old Sanskrit text called the Bhrnge&a 
Samhitd^ carries a chapter known as 
‘Rajani-Pradurbhava’ which gives a des¬ 
cription of the origin of this temple. Ravana, 
the demon-king of Lanka, in order to 
attain unlimited power worshipped Mother 

4* This text, source of many other ‘M&hat- 
myas’, is not extant now. 


Maha-rajani. The Divine Mother after 
being moved by the immense tapas (penance) 
performed by Ravana, bestowed upon him 
many boons. Soon after. Ravana began to 
lead a lile of luxury, and after forcibly 
taking away Sita, prepared himself for a 
battle with Lord Rama. After watching 
the misbehaviour of Ravana, the Dev! 
asked Hanuman to take Her to Satisar 
(Kashmir) along with 360 Nagas. Hanu- 
manji installed the Devi at the Tulamula 
village in Kashmir Valley. Here the EtevI 
is being worshipped as ‘Ksheer Bhawani’ 
or Goddess RajanT. Only flowers, milk and 
sweets are offered to Her. 

The Brahmins of Tulamula have been 
described in Rajatarangini as full with 
spiritual powers. For quite sometime jn 
the past this important tirtha remained 
under flood waters, and it was only after a 
pious Brahmin Sri )|Crishna Pandit had a 
vision of it that the place was rediscovered. 
He was a great devotee of the Devr and 
composed the famous hymn the Rajanl 
Stotra. Later on a beautiful marble temple 
was erected in the centre of the ‘Kunda’ 
(spring) by the Dogra rulers. This spring 
changes colours and is shaped like ‘OM’ 
in the Sharada script. Every year an annual 
festival is held on Jyestha Sukla Astami 
at this holy place. 

During his stay in Kashmir Swami 
Vivekananda visited this holy place twice 
or thrice. Soon after he had had the stupen¬ 
dous vision of Mother Kali at a solitary 
place near Srinagar. Swamiji went to Ksheer 
Bhawani on September 30, 1898. There 
he lived a life of intense tapas and devotion 
to the Mother for a week. His biography 
gives the following details of his stay. 

Before this famous sluine of the Mother he 
daily performed Homa, and worshipped Her with 
offering of Kbeer (thickened milk) made from 
one maund of milk, rice and almonds. He told 
his beads like any humble pilgrim; and as a 
special Sadhana, every morning be worshipped 
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a Brahmin pandit’s little daughter as Uma 
Kumari, the Divine Virgin. He began to 
practise the sternest austerities. . 

When he returned to Srinagar, be appeared 
before his disciples a transCgured presence, 
writes Nivedita. ‘No more “Han Om!” It is 
all “Mother" now* he said, situng down. ‘All 
my patriotism is gone. Everything is gone. Now 
It IS only "Mother! Mother!”... Mother said to 
me: “What, even if unbelievers should enter my 
temples, and defile my images! What is that to 
you? Do you protect Me’’ Or do 1 protect 
you?" So there is no more patriotism. 1 am 
only a little child.’ 

One day at Kshir-Bhawani he had been 
pondering over the ruination and desecration 
of the temple wrought by the Muslim invaders 
It was then that he had heard the Mother 
speaking as above In his meditation on the 
Terrible, in the dark hours of the nights at 
Kshir-Bhawani, there were other visions that he 
confided only to one or two of his brother- 
disciples , 

At the same shrine, m the course of worship 
one day, the Swami was brooding with pain on 
the dilapidated condition of the temple. He 
wished in his heart that he were aolc to build 
a new one there in its place He was startled 
in his ruminations b> the voice of the Mother 
Herself, saying to him, ‘My child' if I so wish 
I can have innumerable temples and magnificent 
monastic centres. I can even this moment raise 
a seven-storeyed golden temple on this very 
spot.’* 

Sun temple at Martand 

Only five miles away from the town of 
Anaiitnag on the way to Amarnath, is a 
village known as Mattan or Bhawan. In 
ancient scriptures the name of this place 
is given as Martand (the sun). Here is a 
beautiful spring and a small rivulet flowing 
nearby known as the Chaka. On tho hanks 
of the Chaka thousands of devotees from 
northern India perform iraddhc to their 
deceased ancestors in adhikamdsa months 
on Vijaya Saptami. About 2{ km. from 
the spring are the ruins of a magnificent 

6* The Life of Swami Vivekananda. p. 598, 
599-600 


temple dedicated to the Sun known as 
Martand. The temple in Indo-Greek 
architectural style was built by Lalitaditya. 
a great king of Kashmir. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda visited this place at least three 
times. 

Other shrines 

The two prominent places of pilgrimage 
of Muslims and Sikhs are Hazratbal and 
Chhatipadshahi. The Hazratbal shrine on 
the Dal lake facing east is known as the 
Second Mecca. The holy relic of Prophet 
Muhammad is preserved here. The Chhati¬ 
padshahi is a Gurdwara near Hari Parbat 
which had been visited by the sixth Guru 
of the Sikhs. Once upon a time the region 
of Kashmir was an important centre of 
Buddhism, the influence of which is seen 
in some temple sculpture. At present 
Buddhism is the dominant religion of Ladak 
which is now a part of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

It shall be noted that in this article we 
arc dealing with only the holy places in 
Kashmir proper. Those in Jammu and 
Ladak have their own distinctive features 
and have not been included here. Let us 
now have a bird’s-eye view of the innumer¬ 
able holy places found all over the valley 
of Kashmir. 

SOUTHERN KASHMIR 
Amarnath 

The natural cave with Its huge Ice 
Silva 'Llngam Is the most famous centre o! 
pilgrimage in Kashmir. 

Vetha-Vatur 

Here is the source of river Vitasta. 
Annual pilgrimage to this place is perform¬ 
ed on the thirteenth day of the dark 
half of the BhSdra month. 
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Khana Barni 

Dedicated to Divine Mother, it is near 
Qazigund. 

Kapal Mochan 

Annual festival on :§ravana iSukla 
Dvada^i is held here and devotees perforin 
iraddha. It is situated .near Shopian. 

Manzgam 

A temple in the forest, dedicated to 
Mother Rajna. Annual festival is held on 
Jyevlha Astami. 

Amntnag 

This holy spring after which the town 
as well as the district is named, is famous 
for its crystal-clear water Annual festival 
of Ananta Devaia is held on the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of Bhadra month 

Thajiwoie 

It is situated near Bijbiharu. An old 
5iva temple is found here and the annual 
festival is held in SrSvana Purnima. 

Gautama Nor 

It is situated at about ^ km away 
from Anantnag, 

Lokabhawan 

Annual festival is held here and a 
mahayajna performed. It is 11 miles from 
Anantnag. 

Uma Nagari 

A temple and a spring of Goddess Uma 
is found here. Annual mahayajna is 
performed here. 


Nagadandi 

Sri Ramakrishna Maha Sammelan, 
managed by the Vivekananda Rock 
Memorial Committee of Kanyakumari, is, 
situated here. An ancient spring and a few 
idols of some ancient temple are found 
here. An annual festival is held on the 
day Chhari (Amamath pilgrimage) starts 
It is 3 km. away from Achhabal. 

Gosayeen Gaud 

An attractive neat and clean Ashram is 
found here During Amarnath Yatra a 
number of devotees visit this Ashiam and 
stay and meditate for a lew days 

Vishnu Pad 

Known also as Kaunsarnagu, it is about 
14 miles away from Aharbal tali , the 
journey to it is hazardous 

Jwala Mukhi 

This tVtha dedicated to Goddess Jvala 
(Flame) is situated about 20 km from 
Srinagar in Anantnag district. A temple ol 
.Tvalaji is situated on a hillock there. Annual 
festival is held in Jvala-Caturdasi (tour- 
teen th day of the dark second half of Asad) 

Kumksheva 

It is near Pampore (famous for saffron, 
where the great mystic poetess of Kashmir, 
Lalleshwari of Lalded, lived). Festivals 
are held here on the occasions of solar and 
lunar eclipses. 

Baladevi 

This famous firtha is dedicated to Bala 
Bhagavati (Tripurasundart). She is the 
family deity of the Dogra rulers, and the 
temple is managed by the Dharmarth Trust. 
This place of pilgrimage is situated in 
Balahama near Pampur. 
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NORTHERN KASHMIR 
Koti Tirtha 

It is situated on the right bank oi the 
Vitasta (Jhelum) at Baramulla It is believed 
that the holy waters of one crore tlrihas 
reach here through the Vitasta and is there¬ 
fore considered very sacred. 

Shailaputri (Devibat) 

This tirtha is situated on the left bank 
of the Vitasta at Baramulla This is a 
miniature Ksheer-Bhawani. 

Nandkeshwar (Seer-Jagir) 

A famous temple of .siva known as 
Nandakesvar Bhairava, situated on the left 
hank of the Vitasta at Sopore. The annual 
festival is held on Jyestha Amavasya here. 

NandkcMiwiir {Sumhat) 

An ancient place for worship of Nanda¬ 
kesvar Bhairava situated in Sumbal village. 

Gophahal 

Situated neat Langet, Handwara 
Bhadrakali 

This Tirtha dedicated to Goddess Kali 
is situated in a thick pine forest near 
Vadipora (Handwara). 

Takar (Gushi) 

Situated near Kupvara, this tirtha is 
dedicated to the Divine Mother (Maharajanl). 

Chandigam 

Situated in the picturesque valley of 
Lolab in Sogam. A monastery of Sannya- 
s ins belonging to the Niranjani Akhada has 
been established here. 


Gosayeen Tcng 

Situated on a hillock at Baramulla. 
Some springs dedicated to Bhagavan StT 
Ramacandra are found here. 

Sharadaji 

Now in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, and 
situated on the bank of Kishanganga. it was 
a famous centre of pilgrimage through¬ 
out the country before partition. It is 
considered to be a siddha pltha, like the 
Sharika Chakreshwar temple on Hari Parbat. 
It was once upon a time a great centre of 
learning, and students as well as scholars 
from far off places used to come here. Some 
monuments still exist there. The place 
wa.s for centuries associated with the 
culmination of Hindu religious scholarship 
and authority which even the great teacher 
§tT :§amkara had to acknowledge. 

DISTRICT SRINAGAR 

Shankaracharya Hill 

A beautiful $iva temple exists on the 
hillock called Shankaracharya Hill. Annual 
festival on the day of Amarnath Dar^an is 
held here 

Hari Parbat 

A hillock in Srinagar city, it has many 
temples around it. The main temple is of 
Goddess ^rika, the presiding Deity of 
Kashmir Annual festivals on the first 
Navardtrl and A^ha Navami are held 
here. This is considered a siddha pit ha, a 
place of awakened Divine Presence. 

Kshcer Bhawani 

Twenty kilometres away from Srinagar, 
it is a spring in which a temple has been 
constructed dedicated to Mother RajanT. 
Annual festival is held on Jyesta Ai^ami. 
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Gmgabal 

A lake situated near Hannukh peak; it 
is the most beautiful lake in Kashmir. 
Annual festival is held on the Ganga 
Astami in Bhadra month. People immerse 
the ashes of their dead relatives here and 
also perform Sraddha. The journey to 
this place is most hazardous but is much 
rewarding. 

Guptaganga {Nishat) 

Just adjacent to the Nishat garden On 
the Vai^akhi festival devotees come from 
all over Kashmir to have a dip in the spring 
here. A Saiva Math is also attached to it 
where Sunday classes on Saivism are con¬ 
ducted by the well-known teacher Swami 
Lakshman Joo. 

Jyeshteshwara 

A temple of Jyestha Devi is located in 
between Shankaracharya Hill and Chasma 
Shahi. A pilgrimage to this place on Thurs¬ 
days in the month Jyestha is considered 
auspicious. 

Gangajatan 

Situated in the tehsii of Badgam. On 
Ganga Astami day people come here to 
have a dip. It is almost a dry spring but 
on this particular day, at a particular hour, 
water gushes out and devotees have their 
holy bath. 

Badipur 

Situated in the tehsii Chadura near 
Nagam, it is a miniature Ksheer Bhawani. 
Annual mahdyaina on VaiSakha ilukli 
Astami is held here. 

Mahakali Asthapan 

Situated by the side of the famous 


Khanaqah of Shah Hamdan; it is believed 

that a magnificent temple of Maha Kill 

once existed here. The annual festival is 

held here on Pausa Krsna Pak^ Astami. 

• • • • * • • 

Vaskur 

Dedicated to the mystic poetess Rupa 
Bhavanl. considered to be an incarnation 
of Goddess §arika. Annual festival is held 
here on Sahib-Saptami, the seventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Magha. 

Vichar Nag 

Situated on Srinagar-Leh Highway at a 
distance of about 10 km. from Srinagar. 
The annual festival is held on Caitra 
Amavasya the last day of the Kashmiri 
calender. 

The famous Kashmiri Pandit, Shirya 
Bhat, responsible for the change of heart of 
Sultan Zainulabidin, later known as 
Budshah (the Great Monarch), lived here. 

JAMMU 
Vaishno Devi 

This is as famous as Amamathji and 
Ksheer-Bhawani of Kashmir. Thousands 
of pilgrims, mostly from northern India, 
visit this place. The Divine Mother in her 
VaisnavT form is being worshipped here. 
The main temple is 11 km. above Katra, 
a town on Jammu-Srinagar National High¬ 
way. Devotees prefer to visit the shrine on 
Nava-Ratra days. 

Sarthal Devi 

It is situated in Doda district of Kisht- 
war. There is a popular belief that Mother 
^rika (Hari Parbat) shifts during winter 
to this place. 

There are many other places of pil¬ 
grimage in Jammu region such as Burha 
Amamath, Sudh Mahdev, etc. 




HUMAN 

TRENDS 


VINOBA’S PATH OF PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 

DR ANIL BARAN RAY 


In the wake uL posthumous award of 
"Bharat Ratna’ to Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 
it will be worth while to take note of his 
contributions towards the betterment of our 
life and culture This article makes the 
point that Acharya Bhave, as the prefix to 
his name so rightfully depicted, was, above 
all, a teacher who taught his countrymen, 
indeed, the whole world about the ways of 
achieving a new social order 

Training in non-violence 

Before he became a teacher himself, 
he did his homework with no less a teacher 
than Mahatma Gandhi. Having trained 
him in Satyagraha and Non-violence, the 
master was full of admiration for his 
pupil; ‘He is, next to me, the best ex¬ 
ponent and embodiment of non-violence. 
I use the words “next to me’’ because he 
iias taken the cult of non-violence from 
me... he has greater power of concentration 
than myself. His antipathy of war is bom 
of pure non-violence.’ Bhave’s first-ever 
chance to apply his master’s principle into 
practice came when he was sponsored by 
the master as the ‘first Satyagrani’ to offer 
non-violent resistance to the British in the 
campaign of October, 1940. 

10 


Perception (4 the pioblem 

The experience thus gained must have 
instilled the necessaiy confidence in him to 
carry on the non-violent struggle absolutely 
on his own during the communist-led 
peasant uprising of 1949 in Telengana in 
Andhra Pradesh. Gandhiji was no longer 
there to physically guide him, but then the 
disciple made Gandhiji’s principle his own 
and as such felt the constant ‘presence of 
Bapu’ in the mission that he undertook in 
Telengana. Ibough the Telengana uprising 
was quickly suppressed by the government, 
Bhave realized that physical suppression 
could not extinguish the spirit of unrest. 
The roots of the problem lay in the 
inequality of land distribution. While a 
few had too much of land in their posses¬ 
sion, the rest had too little. Inequality 
bred discontent, and the discontent uprising. 
The solution lay in the equitable redistribu¬ 
tion of land in such a way that the com¬ 
mon good—the welfare of all—was served 
thereby. 

Solution 

' How would he accomplish such a 
mission? He would undertake a walking 
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campaign and persuade the rich people 
who had land in excess of their require* 
ments to make a sacrificial gitt of theii 
excess land to the landless. What does 
the possessor of properly gel in return? He 
gets the Jove, affection, feelings of bro¬ 
therhood and friendliness and, above all, 
that sense of satisfaction, that ananda, 
which comes out of a gift lovingly made. 
Let those who fiave lodk upon those who 
have not, just as a mother looks upon her 
child. Does not she feed the baby before 
she feeds herself? Does not she staive 
before she allows the baby to starve? Or 
lor that matter, what does a father do when 
another son is born to him? Does not he 
bequeath to that son the share of the pro¬ 
perty? Is there any coercion in the sacrifice 
that a father or a mother makes for the 
sake of his or her child? None whatsoever. 
He or she does it tor the pleasure of it. Let 
Bhoodan (landgift) be conceived in that 
spirit Let rich people contribute their mite 
for the worship of Daridranarayana fGod 
as the poor) ju.sl for the joy of it. for the 
fact that it is a genuine yajha (sacrifice) for 
a worthy cause. Once such spirit of 
motherly love and fatherly affection seizes 
the possessors of property, a new society 
v/ill be born-a society free from exploita¬ 
tion, a society wherein each will contribute 
to the welfare of all, and in the process 
will contribute to his own enrichment. 
Man has got to realize that God pervades 
this universe. He is integrally related to 
his fellow human beings. By contributing 
to others he realizes his own self. Once 
such sense of seif-realizcttion dawns upon 
people, Sarvodaya, the uplift-of-all-by-each 
becomes a reality. The Sarvodaya of 
Vinoba’s conception is thus nothing but the 
dedication of one's all for the well-being 
of all. 

Revolution 

What Vinoba Bhave sought to accom¬ 


plish was a revolution in social life through 
a transformation ol individual life. His 
ideological revolution was not. however, 
meant only for his fellow countrymen. It. 
had a loftier conception of showing a new 
way to the whole world. As he says, 

‘People talk of the Russian revolution. 
America presents an example of a revolution of 
another type. But looking at these countries, 

I find that neither type of revolution is in 
accordance with the geniu.s of India. They arc 
not in accord with our traditions and cultuie 
1 firmly believe that India should be able to 
evolve, consistent with hci ideals, a new type 
ol revolution, based purely on love. If people 
begin to donate lands ot their own free will, 
readily and generously, the whole atmosphere 
will undergo a sudden change in the twinkling 
ol an eye, and India might well show the way 
to a new era of freedom, love and happini*s 
tor the whole world' 

Was Vinoba Bhave taking too facile a 
view of human nature? Did he fail to take 
account of the lower and baser elements 
of human nature in his overenthusiasm 
to emphasize the higher and the better? 
Critics castigating his philosophy of Sarvo¬ 
daya as utopian have t'lken sta’ids like that 
But it should be noted that Vinoba Bhave 
did not regard human being as all ‘reason’ 
and ‘spirit’. All that he said was that man 
was not all ‘appetite’ either. Man could be 
cured of his hunger for material possessions, 
he could be taught the lessons of aparigraha 
(non-possession), he could be instructed to 
enjoy with renunciation His nature could 
be elevated. That was all Bhave said. To 
quote him, ‘There are good and evil 
thoughts in the minds of everyone. And 
when a good thought enters the mind, it 
starts a struggle with evil thoughts. Ulti¬ 
mately, the good thought wins.’ 

Of course, the psychological change of 
the kind conceived by Acharya Bhave cannot 
be brought about by war and violent revol¬ 
ution. It can be accomplished only by the 
methods of teachers such as Buddha, Christ 
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and Gandhi. Acharya Vinoba Bhave was 
in line with these' great teachers. 

Conclusion 

He wanted to better the world and men 
And if the world is not any better today, if 
the acquisitive instinct of modern man has 
overtaken the rational and spiritual elements 
in him, if he runs madly after that which 
MaitreyT, the wife of the sage Yajnavalkya 


in the Brhadiirunyctka-Upamsadf despised 
(‘What am I to do with that which would 
not enable me to realize the Supreme?’), 
the fault lies not in the teaching of the 
Acharya but in our inability to follow him 
properly. Acharya Vinoba Bhave said; 
‘Where there is an ideological revolution, 
life marches towards progress.’ Viewed in 
that perspective, we should all ask ourselves: 
are we really making progress today? Are 
we marching forward 
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POINTERS FROM NISARGADATIA 
MAHARAJ. BY R. S B\lslkar Published bj 
Chetana Ltd, 34 Rampart Row, Bi)mbay-400 
023 1982 Pp 223. Rs 70. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj (who passed away in 
.September 1981) was a notable figure in the 
illustrious line ol Indian householder saint.s who 
never stepped into limelight Indeed he saw no 
leason why he should come out of his state of 
absorption m the Awareness which alone was 
leal to him and dis.sipatc hiinsell in the seeming 
Hi w of forms and movements thin is this world 
His talks to the devotees who gathered in his 
small loom in one of the lanes in Bombay wcie 
ssued some years ago under the title I AM 
THAT and they attracted considerable attention 
both in India and abroad This icvicwcr was 
agreeably surprised to find these volumes on a 
private book-shelf in Amsterdam. 

The contents of the present book arc of a 
different nature. They are philosophical ex¬ 
positions, at the level of the intellect, of the 
fundamental ideas and perceptions of the saint. 
To the actual events and teachings of the last 
three years of Maharaj, Sri Balsekhar has added 
his own reflections and observations. 

In this appioach, Awareness is the only 
truth. It IS ‘that state of absolute perfection 
when consciousness is at total rest aid is not 
aware of its own beingness .. When conscious¬ 
ness, which is impersonal in rest, manifests itself 
by obiectifying itself as phenomena, it identifies 
itself with each sentient object and thus arises 


the concept ot a separable personal individual 
“1" which treats all other phenomena as its 
objects, and each sentient being becomes the 
subject vis-a-vis all other sentient objects, 
although all aie leally objects appearing in 
consciousness.' (p 195) 

Consequently, it is argued, there is no 
rebirth, ilieie being nothing to take birth. 'Ihere 
IS no soul, what is there is only the ego-forma- 
tion which stands dissolved by the death of the 
body Questions of suffciing, progiess, ethics 
lose then relevance in this perspective. All 
the same thcie are, in these pages, obscivations 
of importance for the spiiitual seckei 

‘Silence is total absence ol word and thought 
<mly when thought ceases, and conceptualization 
and ohjectivization aic also suspended When 
conceptualization ceases, identity, which is 
the basis of conceptuahzat on. cannot icmain. 
and m the absence of identifv there is no 
bondage' 

Maharai had been struck with a fatal 
disease m his last days When devotees were 
concerned about the course of the illnc<$. he 
rematked, ‘My relative absence will be my 
absolute presence, and the moment ol “death" 
will be the moment of the highest ecstasy, the 
last sensorial perception of the psvehosomatic 
apparatus’ (p. 151) 

Sri M P, Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry 
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LErrERS OF SWAM I RAMDAS VOL. 1. 
1982. Pp. 190. Rs. 11. 

HINTS TO ASPIRANTS: by Swami Ramdas. 
1981. Pp. 225. Rs. 5. Both published b> 
Anaadashram, Kanhangad, Dt. Cannanure 
(Kerala) 670 531. 

It IS always a spiritual education to read 
anything from the pen ol Papa Ramdas. His 
writings are direct and communicate his own 
indubitable experience. The hrst book, con¬ 
taining his letters from 1928 to 1931 to various 
correspondents, from diderent areas ol lile, 
throw interesting light on the vicissitudes that 
his mimstry underwent during those cari> years 
His spiritual composure and trust in the wisdom 
ol Uod when his Ashram was desecrated by 
vandals are an example. His counsel to aspirants 
on how to square the demands ol worldly life 
with the requiiements of the spiritual is practical. 
He idenuties himself with each person to whom 
he writes and his letters reflect a love that is 
divine. 

The other book is a compilation from his 
letters with ly view to helping spiritual aspirants. 
He speaks of four kinds ot sadhana. compan> 
of holy men; repetition ot the divine Name; 
study of scriptures; meditation on divine attrib¬ 
utes (p. 74). He points out that to remain a 
bachelor is not enough; one has to practise the 
discipline of Brahmachar^a in thought, feeling 
and action. Pranayama shall not be overdone 
Deep breathing is all right to promote steadiness 
of mind but kumbhaka becomes dangcroius when 
overdone (p. 196) One must be humble. Feeling 
of superiority builds up the ego and is suicidal 
for the seeker. 

‘Concentration precedes meditation, and per¬ 
fect stillness of the mind follows meditation . 
for developing concentration, the practice of 
fixing the mind on any of God's many Avatars 
or on the sound of His name, is the easiest 
way.* Swamiji lays great stress on nama japa and 
the cultivation of love. He does not deprecate 
JfiEna but points out that ultimately Jfiana melts 
into Love. 

Both the books are helpful companions to 
the seeker. 

Sri M. P. Pandh 

SPIRITUAL SWEET FRAGRANCE: by 
Major K. S. Abdul Gaffar Saheb. Published 
by Sri Ramana Arunachala Sadhanalaya, LIG 
41, Malmaruti Extn., Belgaum (Karnataka). 
1980. Pp. 120. Rs. 20. 


The author of this book has had variea 
experiences m the naUonal movement, administra 
tion, army and yogic mysticism. He is disarm¬ 
ingly free from all constraints, religious, social 
or grammatical. Here m this volume he gives 
an interesting account of his career, his entry 
into spiritual life, his major experiences and the 
poems he has been inspired to write. 

He did not feel drawn to have the darsan 
of Sri Ramana Maharshi during the lifetime of 
the sage even though he was very near Tiruva- 
nnamalai at that time. It was some ten years 
after the passing ot Bhagavan that he read Mr. 
Osborne's book on the Maharshi and got 
interested. ‘One day before I slept J asked 
Bhagavan to give me danan. He gave it to 
me in the dream. Bhagavan a tall person with 
loin cloth and stick in the right hand moving 
on the side ol a road. Beside him was a cait 
full of Light, fhc cart had lour wheels No 

one was there anywhere near by to ply it. It 

IS moving on its own, besides Bhagavan ’ He 
decided that Bhagavan was his Giiiu and started 
to piactisc meditation on the leaching that ‘there 
is a Right Heart in everyone of us and in it is 

the cavity in which, them is Light, this is 

Brahman.’ Whatever the author's understand ng 
ot it, his night-long meditations had a spectacular 
result after eight years. Let him speak. ‘Many 
were the experiences of fires ranging to the 
head and sweeping all ovci the body Sud¬ 
denly the fires set ablaze to the entire body and 
they lUshed with fierce tongues from the sides 
to the head above and on reaching immediately 
both the sides fires converged with lorcc and 
dipped into the cavity of the Right Heart and 
the so'ham iphurana started woiking' 

The Major has since retired from the army 
and settled down to pursue his path and share 
his experiences with all who are interested. More 
books are to follow. The sinceriti of the 
author is indeed touching 

Sri M. P. Pandh 

THE BLOOM OF INNER GLORY: by 
N. N. Rajan. Published by the author, Rama- 
nanagar, Sri Ramanasramam P. O. Tiruvanna- 
malai-606 60.t. 1977 Pp. x t 84 Rs. 3 

Sri N. N Rajan who had the good fortune 
of coming into direct contact with Sri Ramana 
Maharshi for a long time, has portrayed in 
this book the spiritual genius of the Maharshi 
in a scholarly way. The appearance of sages 
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like Sri Ramana Maharsht on the world scene 
helps to uplitt human experience to a higner 
dimension and serves to bring a new eia ot 
hope in times ol crisis when human values arc 
at stake. Sn Ramana Maharshi was not merely 
a beaconlight to the suffering humanity but an 
illumined soul, a s.ddha purusha, speaking from 
direct knowledge and spiritual experience, a 
man beyond description in his expression ot 
dignity, greatness, sell-control and calm strength 
of conviction.’ 

The book under review is a brief but useful 
documentation ot the life and teachings of Sn 
Ramana Maharshi presented in a way which 
elicits our respect to the gieat Master Sn N N 
Kaian deserves our congratulations. 

Prof. K. S. Ramak.rishn/v Rao 
Head of the Department of Philosophy 
Maharani's Arts College foi IVomen, Mysore 

LIVING THE LIFE by B P. Wadia 
Published by The Indian Institute ol World 
Cu’turc, 6 B. P. Wadia Road, Bangalore-560 004 
1981 Pp 156 Pi ICC not mentioned 

Sn B P. Wadia belonged to a wealthy Paisi 
family and was one ot the founders of the 
United Lodge of Theosophists in India which has 
branches m Bombay and Bangalore The 
former publishes the well-known journal Aryan 
Path and the latter manages the Indian Institute 
of World Culture. 'I he book under review is 
published by the Institute to commemorate the 
birth centenary of Sn Wadia. It contains thirty 
articles written by the author during his anony¬ 
mous editorship of the Theosophical Movement, 
a monthly magaz ne started in 1910 and which 
IS still being published regularly 

Each article in this volume is complete in 
Itself but the reader notices a thread of con¬ 
tinuity from the first ancle to the last. The 
first eleven articles contain the basic steps to 
be ‘followed to change and improve their mode 
of living to follow the Divine Discipline 
advocated not only by Theosophy but by all 
the great master Teachers who have appeared 
on the world scene and to walk the way that 
leads’ to the supreme Goal. The remaining 
articles relate to the high discipline, re-education 
and transformation that should take place within 
the individual. These articles also impress on 
the reader the warmth and kindness and com¬ 
passion that characterized the personality of 
Sri Wadia throughout his life. 


1 strongly recommend the book to students 
who wish to follow an ideal foi a happy and 
prosperous living. 

Prof. K. S. Ramakrishna Rao 

BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA—A PICTORIAL 
BIOGRAPHY: Compiled and designed by Jean 
Ghcenblatt and M ATI hew Greenblaii. Published 
by Sn Ramanasramam, 1 iruvannamalai'606 6U3 
(lamil Nadu). 1981. Pp. xiv -i- 108. Price not 
mentioned 

iJhSftF'WK-_ 

Ordinary people can never get a direct access 
to the true inner lilc of an illumined sage. Only 
the outer events of his life are within the range 
of their understandmg. But since the life of an 
illumined sage is a totally integral one, his 
outer life always reflects something of the glory 
of his inner life. Thus everything he does and 
says assumes a deep spiritual significance. Even 
the places, objects and persons connected with 
his life acquire a new sanctity and importance 
as having borne witness to the triumphal march 
of the Spirit This is what distinguishes the 
biography ol an illumined yage from that ol 
other great men. And when that biography 
takes a pictorial form, it becomes a permanent 
re-enactment of the whole drama ot spiritual 
untoldment and the eternal Hla ot the Lord in 
the heart of the devotee. This is what the book 
under review has achieved. 

Here we find how a simple village lad felt 
the call of the Divine in the depths of his heait, 
how m obedience to that call he set out in 
search of his eternal Father, how he found his 
final earthly abode and atta.ncd the highest 
spiritual realization, how his benign presence 
changed a barren hillside into a world renowned 
centre of spiritual teaching, how his ^pl^ltuaI 
power transformed the lives of countless people 
who came into direct or indirect contact with 
him, and how his 'ilent power still flows as a 
living tradition at Tiruvannamalai. 

The events of Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi's 
life were not many. For he never left the 
environs of the Arunachala hill, and his spiritual 
rc.'ilization was attained in such a .short span of 
time that it was devoid of the trials, struggles 
and ‘daik nights' which mark the lives of other 
saints and sages. Nevertheless, all the apparently 
commonplace incidents in his life have some¬ 
thing fascinating about them. There are, 
however, two points in his life which no one 
can fail to notice. One is the utter simplicity 
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of bis life, and the other is his pure and selfless 
love for all those who sought his blessing. Both 
these aspects have been captured with remarkable 
fidelity in the pictures of this album Both the 
human and divine aspects of the sage of Aruna- 
chala intermingle like light and shade through¬ 
out the book. 

All the pictures have been carefully chosen 
to give pictorial continuity to the biographical 
narrative The overall lay-out, design and 
printing of this book arc of a very high order 
All spiritual aspirants will love to possess this 
beautiful book as a source of perpetual inspira¬ 
tion, spiritual solace and divine promi.se An 
ideal gift book. 

S. B. 

HINDU GODS AND GODDESSES Bv 
SWAMI Harshananda Published b\ the 
President, Sn Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore 
570 (M)2 1981 Pp 203+viii Rs 7 5.) 

Thrs IS a handy volume containing hiicl 
descriptions of 49 Hindu gods and goddesses A 
widely read scholai, the author has sought to 
present the subject before the layman wh.> is 
unaware of the Agamas and iconography b^ 
giving a lucid interpretation of the meaning of 
symbols, rites, emblems connected with these 
divinities. 

In the brief historical introductii n outlining 
the concept of Godhead Hinduism, Haishanandaji 
has given an important clarification ol the pr> hie n 
of polytheism in Hinduism on the ba^is ot the 
Vedic mantia ckam uulvipru hahud/iu vaJimii 
Truth IS one. but sages call It by various names’ 
God IS one but he is worshipped by many m 
different ways. Hindus have the ficedom to 
worship God in His different aspects or forms 
depending upon their inclinations or the traditions 
they arc heir to. It is also true that persons at 
different levels of spiritual evolution view the 
Ultimate Principle in different ways But this 
does not mean that the different gods and 


goddesses are the imaginations of people. God 
has infinite aspects. He can be contemplated 
upon through any one of his infinite aspects such 
as Vi^pu, Rama, Kf$pa, Devi, $akti, iSiva, Kali 
and others who are all real emanations of the 
one Supreme Self. Each Hindu chooses a particu¬ 
lar deity foi his meditation and worship called 
h.s iMadvvuta, but through these different ifta- 
devatus everyone is worshipping the same one 
God. Thus though considered individually 
HinduLsm appears to be polytheistic, the Hindu 
religion as a whole is monotheistic. 

The author makes it clear in a simple language 
that all forms of gods and goddesses of Hinduism 
have an esoteric meaning All gods and goddesses 
arc manifestations ot one Pure Consciousness or 
Para Brahman Every divine form has its effect 
on the mind and heart of man If the devotee is 
inbucd with bhakti his contemplation on the icon 
will lead him on to a .spiiitual experience, which 
will eventually fiec him from the need lor such 
I bjccts This IS the principle underlying the 
concept ol Dhyana Devata A devotee sees In'- 
own islddcviirii (deity) in all the iconographic 
manifestations ol God and this implies absolute 
unity of God, a phiiosophicalh significant con¬ 
cept in the worship of icons 

Ihc description of gods and goddesses of 
Hinduism is scholarly, vet concise and easily 
comprehensible by the layman The last chapter, 
‘fTom Gods to Godhead', br.ngs out the meta¬ 
physical basis ol the lelationship between man 
and God. 

Swami Haishanandaji’s tireless and meticulous 
study of Ihc Vedas. Upanisads, Puranas, Itihiisas 
has enriched this work and made it possible foi 
him to write so fluently and clearly The book 
IS a welcome contribution on the subject and 
deserves a place in every home and library. 
The illustiations are well executed and the printer 
has done a commendable job. 

Dr. L. V. Rajaoopal 
Retired Professor of Philosophy 

Mysore 
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RAMAKRiSHNA MISSION GOVERNING 
BODY’S REPORT FOR 1981-82 

Issued by the General Secretary, Ramakiishna 
Mission 

Under the Chaitmanship ct Swami V icswai- 
ananda, the President of the Ramaknshna Mis¬ 
sion, the 73td Annual General Meeting of the 
Ramaknshna Mission was held at the Bclui 
Math prem scs at 3 10 pm on Sunda>. the Oth 
Januaiy 1983 The Governing Body’s Repjrt 
lor 1981-82. placed before the meeting, is given 
below 

Notwithstanding several dilhcultics and prob¬ 
lems cropping up in some of the Mission's 
Institutions, the dedicat>’d workers remained 
lo\al to their ideals and steadlastly caiiicd on 
the selfless seivice aetisitics of the Vlis>-ion 
including strenuous relict and rehabilitation 
programmes in places devastated by the flood, 
csehne. di ought, and such other calamities 

In the period under report a sum ol Rs 48 
71.720/- was spent by the Mission towards (a) 
Mood Rcliel in Rajasthan , (b) Cyclone Rebel in 
West Bengal; tc) Distress Relief in West Bengal , 
(d) Flic Relief in Arunachal Pradesh, (c) Tornado 
Rebel in Orissa; (f) Winfei Relief in Rajasthan, 
(g) Drought Rebel in Tamil Nadu ; (h) Riot 
Relief in Bihai , (i) Aidha Kumbha Mela Relief 
in Allahabad, l|) Medical Rebel at Ganga Sagai 
Mela in West Bengal. (k) also Rehabilitation 
Work in Andhia Pradesh. Orissa. Raikot. and 
West Bengal. Besides, different gifts valued at 
Rs 94,952/-. 

During this year Math and Mission d<d con¬ 
siderable Pallimanga! (Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment) Work tor the economic self-reliance ot 
villagers through Agro-Economic Service. Cottage 
Industry, Pisciculture. Dairy, Poultry, Goat 
Rearing, Schools, Small Business and several 
Mobile Dispensaries. On the whole the project 
Pallimagal spent Rs. 4,26.383/- 

Dnring the said period the following new 


developments took place A Physiotherapy 
Department in the hospital at Bombay, an 
Allopathic Section in the dispensary at Kishan- 
pui, a new building for Blind Boys' Academy 
at Nareitdrapur, A Doctors' Quarters at Varanasi. 
.30 Non-frrmal Schools at Kamarpukur and a 
Primary School at Cherrapunji were inaugurated 
And also two statues of Sri Ramaknshna were 
<nstailed--one at Purulia and another at 
Mauiitius. 

A mobile medical van oi Madias Math (as 
Mobile Dispensary) based at Nattarampalli 
stalled functioning A statue ol Sri Ramaknshna 
was installed ul Kankhal A large Mansion 
was acquired by the Vedanta Society of Western 
Washington. Seattle, and used as its monastery 
In addition to the above, the Mission conti¬ 
nued to conduct 9 Indoor Hospitals which served 
37,781 indoor patients, 62 Outdoor Dispensaries 
wh’ch ticated 38.68,161 cases and 12 Mobile 
Dispcnsaiics which treated 3,62,4.36 cases, and 
also 644 Educational Institutions which had 
92,900 students 

The Mission's sistei institution, the Rama¬ 
kiishna Math, had 7,520 students in its 28 
Educational Institutions and scived 8.34„329 
patients through its 24 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
206 Educational Institutions and 49 Hospitals 
and Dispensaiies including Mobile Units, and 
a laige number of Libraries were conducted and 
various Economic Programmes were implementcsl 
in Rural and Tribal aieas 

As a follow-up measure of the Second f on- 
yentiiip of 1980 and under the direction of ‘Sii 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Bhava Piachar Com¬ 
mittee' a number of Youth Conventions (Yuva 
Sammelan) were held in different States 

The Math and the Mission Foreign Centres 
arc engaged in conducting Educational, Medical, 
Cultural and Spiritual Works including worship, 
seminars, etc 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur. the 
Mission and the Math had respectively 74 and 
66 Branch Ccntics spread throughout the world 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Nationcd Imperatives 

It doesn’t need a prophet to predict what the future of India will be at the 
turn of the coming century. The profile of the nation’s immediate future is 
prefigured in its present socio-economic conditions and political movements. It 
is already silhouetted in the present national scene. 

It is of course quite obvious that India is bound to achieve impressive 
superiority in at least three fields ; technology and industry, agriculture and higher 
education. In another two decades industry will be wholly built on indigenous 
foundation and the country will become a major exporter of industrial goods. 
The present self-sufficiency in food production is likely to be maintained, and the 
nation may be able to feed double the present population. There will be an 
overall increase in modern knowledge through higher education, research and 
mass media. 

But the indications are that the nation will have to grapple with serious 
problems. Some of these problems will be a carry-over of the defects of the 
past, while some others will be the creations of the present. The hitsory of 
developing countries shows that economic prosperity and spread of education 
themselves create discontent and divisive tendencies in society. The major 
problems India will have to face at the beginning of the twenty-first century will 
be regarding the following. (1) National integrity. (2) Political instability and 
the survival of the present pattern of parliamentary democracy. (3) Communal 
strife. (4) Widening gap between the rich and the poor. (5) Social injustice and 
exploitation of weaker sections. (6) Increase of violence and crime (7) Social 
unrest and communism. (8) Materialism and religious fanaticism. (9) Break¬ 
down of familial and social cohesion. (10) Depletion of forest and natural 
resources, pollution and other ecological problems. 

In order to cope with these future problems, which are already present in 
the present society, the nation must prepare itself for the task right now. For¬ 
tunately, there is a growing awareness of the danger. The main difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is the lack of understanding about the way of dealing with it. There are 
many people, including industrialists, economists and administrators, who believe 
that the root cause of all present-day problems is eainomic and that the attain¬ 
ment of material prosperity through industrialization and higher education is 
the best solution. There are others, mostly intellectuals, who believe that noth¬ 
ing short of a violent revolution can save the nation. Both these assumptions 
are naive. 

Stupendous historical forces are acting upon the nation, and the handling 
of these mighty forces calls for deep thinking and concerted action. For more 
than two thousand years the common people of India looked to the kings—Hindu, 
Muslim and British—for the solution of their problems. Now they have to evolve 
it themselves. Given the following moral imperatives, they are capable of achiev¬ 
ing it; (1) Truth—in personal conduct, business and administration; (2) non- 
violence; (3) self-reliance; (4) simplicity; (5) equality of religious faith and 
social status; and (6) cooperation. These are the minimum national imperatives 
for all Indians. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

ASSAM DISTURBANCES RELIEF 

AN APPEAL 


The Ramakrishna Mission has started immediate relief operations among 
the unfortunate victims of the recent unrest in Assam. In order to extend and 
intensify our relief services please send generous contributions by A/C Payee 
Cheques or Drafts or M O. in favour of “Ramakrishna Mission” at Belur Math, 
Dt. Howrah-711202. 


25th February, 198.3 


SWAMIVANDANANANDA 
General Secretary 


With best compliments of: 

Hada Tools Ltd. 

1 27-A, CAMAC STREET 

i CALCUTTA-700 016 


Manufacturers of H.S.S. Metal Cutting 
Tools. 

Works: NEW KOLARA. HOWRAH 


Office : 44-0131 
Phone : 44-4534 

Works : 610-504 


With best compliments of: 

Phone : 58-2754 

Reliable Foundry and 
Engineering Concern 

Pattern Makers, Founders, Machinists 

Specialised in Metal & Wooden Patterns 
and Alloy & Graded C.l. Castings 

54/14. “Q” ROAD, BELGACHIA 
HOWRAH 711 108 
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With best Compliments of ; 


Satyanarayan * Agarwal 


Agarwal Steel Trading Co 

6, Clive Row 
Calcutta 1 


Oram : Masooma Phone : 22-2516 

23-0281 

With best compliments from :— 

Safe Tools Mfg. Co. 

30. STRAND ROAD 
CALCUTTA-700 001 

Dealers in Engineering Small Tools 


With best compliments of: 


With best Compliments of: 

Vijay Transport Agency 



42, Madan Mohan Burman Street 

Calcutta-700 007 


M/S Sitaram Ghana- 

Gram ; Vijatransco, Phone : 34-6335 

34-1676 


shyam Das 

Fleet Operators & Truck Operators 



; Daily Service: Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Kanpur, Cuttack, Bhopal, Didore, and 


10, STARK ROAD 
LILLOOAH, HOWRAH 

# 
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With best Compliments of; 


Gram : Fcrrozet Phone : 33-6237 

33-4103 


M/S Senate Engineering 
Industries 


With best Complimaits of : 


M/S Road Lifters (India) 


67/2, Ratan Sarcar Garden Street 
Calcutta-700 070 


I, CHARU CHANDRA PLACE EAST 
CALCUTTA-33 


Fleet Owners & Transport Contactor 
for all over India 


Phone : 36-5428 


Space Donated by 


" A WELL-WISHER ” 


With best Compliments from : 


M/S D. B. Traders 

58, Kailash Bose Street 
Calcutta-700 006 


Deals in : C. R. C. Sheets, B. P. Sheets, 
Iron & Steel Merchants, Commission 
Agents & General Order Suppliers 
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i Office : 22-1984 

PHONE { Godown : 66-4146 

1 Reel. : 43-6256 ■ 

POPULAR INDUSTRIAL 

CORPORATION 

IRON & STEEL MERCHANTS, COMMISSION AGENTS & GENERAL ORDER 

SUPPLIERS 

Godown . 

Office ■ 

190, Girish Ghosh Road, 

33/1, Netaji Subhash Road, 

Hanuman Market, ( Plot-4 ) 

4th Floor (Room No. 418) 

Belurmath ( Howrah ) 

CaIciitta-700 001. 


With best Complinietits of • 

Phone ■ Off & Factory '^5-1002 
M. D. Res. 35-2727 

Cable : Northtube 

Northern Tubes Pvt. Ltd. 

237/5 Satin Sen Sarance 
Calcutta-700 054 

Mfrs. of large dia M. S. Pipes, S. S. 
Pipes, Ferrous & Non-ferious Square 
Bars, Hex. & Flats etc. 
Re-rollers of S. S., Brass, Lead, Zinc, A!, 
.sheets & strips etc. 

.lob Works : Annealing, Stress Relieving, 
Normalising etc. at oil fired bogie hearth 
furnace. 
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RDENS 



ASPEE DOMESTIC SPRAYERS for protection of your 
kitchen gerdens. vegetable, flowers and homes from 
pests and insects. Compact and Sturdy in construction 
and economical in cost. These Sprayers are highly 
efficant fm domestic pest control. 


/[mERICA^ ^PRING SpRESSIRG^ORKS PvT. [tD. 


P. 0. Box No. 7062, MALAD, BOMBAY-400 064. ^ 

fr Telex: 011-6494 ASPW IN v Phones: 692331 (6 Lines) 

w Gram: 'KILLOCUST' Maiad, Bombay. ‘ 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM: 


Biecco Lawrie Limited 


( A Government of India Enterprise ) 


6, Mayurbhanj Road, Calcutta—700 023 


Manufacturers of H T & L T Switchgear, Electric 
Motors and Repairers of Electncal Rotating 
Machinery of* all kinds 
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Death is better than a vegetating ignorant tife ; it is better to die on the 
battle-field than to live a life of defeat. 


-SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

I 


M/s Sur Enamel 8- Stamping 
Works Limited. 


24 , Dr. L M. Bhattacharjee Road, 
Calcutta-14 

[ Old 24 Middle Road ] 


1 

> 

I 

1 

I 

I 

j Phones : 24-4368, 4369, 4370 

! 

1 


Grams : Surname] 
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Space donated by 


"A WELL-WISHER" 
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‘Work unto death—I am with you, and when I am gone, my spirit 
will work with you. This life comes and goes; wealth, fame, 
enjoyments are only of a few days. It is better, far better to die on 
the field of duty, preaching the truth, than to die like a worldly 
worm. Advance!' 


—Swami Vivekanmda 


WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM : 


Amba Machine Works Pvt. Ltd. 

4, Bhagvashree, Shivaji Road 
MIRAJ 416 410. 


Manufacturers of : 

1. Micro Step Speed Variators (MSSV) for precision positive warp 
stretch control on modern sizing machines. 

2. Positive Feed to sow box. 

3. Direct front* Beam Winding System for sizing machines. 

4. Motorised Wet splitting system. 

Refer all your textile and engineering drive problems to us for 
design, manufacture and supply of material 
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With best compliments from : 

Phone: 53/557 

I NARSINGH ENGINEERING 
COMPANY • 

Government and Military Contractors 

71 Gola Mohal, Sadar Bazar 
Sarrackpore, 24-Parganas 
West Bengal 

We carry— 

¥ "Smalls” to Allahabad & Naini 

★ Lorry loads to any place in 
India with guaranteed prompt 
services. 

Rajdhani Roadways 
Private Limited. 

4-B, OANPAT BAGLA ROAD 
CALCUTTA-700 070 
Phones: 31-4044 
34-1894 

H. 0.; 33-0862 
31-3391 


With best compliments from 


Tele vista Electronics 
Private Limited 


239, Okhia Industrial Estate 
New Delhi 110 020 

Books on Philosophy 


P. MEDWAWAR 

Plato's Republic £ 12.50 

A. WALICKI 

Philosophy and Romantic 
Nationalism £ 20 00 

G. BEALER 

Quality and Concept ^ 2000 

R. M. HARE 

Plato £ 6-95 

J. BARNES 

Aristotle £ 695 


Oxford University Press 

P-17 Mission Row Extension 

Calcutta 700 013 

Delhi Boafbajh Madras 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS OF : 


Neo Tech Corporation 

TEXTILE ENGINEERING & CONSULTANTS 


20 Bhagyashree, Shivaji Roid 
Mirar-4i6 410 
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MONTH BY MONTH 
You save in 
AMAR DEPOSIT 

Permanent income for life you get * 


SYNDICATE BANK 

Save easily. Save well. 
(Wholly owned by llw Govt, of India) 
Head Office: Manipal 576119, Karnataka Statf 


With best Compliments of: 

Bhartia Cutler-Hammer 
Lid. 

A wholly Indian Owned Licensee of 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. U S.A. 

1101, NEW DELHI HOUSE 
72. BARAKHAMBA ROAD 
NEW DELH1110001 

Tel. 436T0,46029,46539 
Cable: Cutlerind 
Telex: 2380 BCH IN 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM : 


M/s. Electrohms Private Ltd. 

205, SANKEY ROAD 
P. B. No-8013 

SADASHIVANAGAR 
BANGALORE 560 080. 

~ ^ “ * ■ ■* i ~r i - i ‘ i *B^*irL-unj^j-uTj-.\nriru‘tArLnjnj-v\A r Lr^^ 


VIJAI SUPER 
SCOOTER 
and 

VIKRAM 
Petrol & Diesel 
S’WHEELERS 

Also full range of spare parts 


Authorised Dealers: 

ALLIANCE AUTOMOTIVES 
PRIVATE LTD. 

17, Bhopal House, Lalbagh 
L«cfciiow-Z2B 001 


For; 

Anything in 
Rubber moulding 
Please contact 

RUBBER SPRINGS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

Z-4 Sarojini Magar Induattial Area 
Luchnow-Kanpur Road 
Luehnow-22S 008 

I Suppliers to ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
Manufacturers. 
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With best compliments of : 

Liluah Iron Works 
Private Limited 

Works: 

S, Quha Park, Liluah 
H«wrah.711 204 

Phona: 68-2747 
66-4919 

Office : 

41, Chowringhaa Road 
Kanak Building 
Caleutta-700 071 

Phone: 24-5667 

Manufecturer of • 

Chemical, Metallurgical and* Pharmaceutical 
Plants and Equipments. Hydraulic Presses, 
and Malleable iron / Grey Iron Castings. 


With best compliments of: 


Phones 


. 349621 
’ 340652 


S. P. Agarwala & Co. 

161-1, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Calcutta-700 007 


Dealing in tea garden Stores, 

PiyMOod, Fertilisers, Pesticides and 
Chemicals. 


With best Compliments from : 


VENKATESWARA CABLES PRIVATE LIMITED 

118, Kabra Complex, 61, M. G. Road 
SECUNDERABAD-SOO 003. 


Grams: VENCAB 


Phone: 821138 
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“SKILL IN ACTION IS YOGA'’ 

Bhagavad Geeta 


SKILL IN ACTION IS WORK WITHOUT THE “ME”- ACTION 

OF LOVE—LOVE GOD HIMSELF. 


t 

I 

SUDHA GENERAL AGENCIES 


41, Narayana Pillai Street 
Bangalore-560 001 
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THE HINDUSTAN CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 

WE OPERATE ON AN EXTENSIVE SCALE 
AS 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 

FOREMOST IN THE FIELD OF ^ 

CONCRETE DAMS FOR HYDEL SCHEME AND WATER SUPPLY 

BARRAGES 

CAISSON AND MONOLITH SINKING BY DREDGING AND 

UNDER COMPRESSED AJR 

DOCKS, HARBOURS AND JETTIES 

TUNNELS FOR ROADS, RAIL AND WATER 

BRIDGES FOR ROAD, RAiL AND AQUEDUCTS 

PUBLIC HEALTH WO.^KS & TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 

WASTES 

HEAVY ENGINEERING CONSTRUCFION FOR STEEL, 
FERTILIZER PLANTS & REFINERIES 
FOUNDATION WORKS FOR ALL STRUCTURES 
SOFT SOIL TUNNELLING FOR CITY METROS. NOW IN 
COLLABORATION WITH NIKEX HUNGARIAN TRADING 
COMPANY 

NATURAL DRAUGHT COOLING TOWER WITH GERMAN 
COLLABORATION 

The Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd. 

Head Office : 

CONSTftUaiON HOUSE 
WALCHAND HIRACHANO NARG 
BALLARD ESTATE 
BOMBAY 400 038 (INDIA) 


Telephone : 268091 (13 Lines), 26^956 (5 lines) 

Telegrams: HINCON, BOMBAY 

Telex : 11-2780 WALB-IN, 11-4796 HINC-IN 
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Books OD Yoga, Philosophy and Religion 

SCIENCE OF YOGA—8 VOLUMES 



SWAMI SIVANANDA 

THE SCIENCE OF YOGA series, published in 8 volumes, constitutes a precise and 
handy presentation of an epitome of all the writings of His Holiness Swami Siva- 
nanda. As would be evident from the titles of the different volumes, this series covers 
a wide range of subjects, comprehending with their compass the philosophical, cul¬ 
tural, educational, medical and the mystical writings on the practice of Yoga in its 
variegated aspects. These volumes are a welcome compendium for ready reference 
and study by students of Yoga who do not have the time or the means to go 
through the original writings running to some three hundred titles or more, and thus 
these volumes are here before the reading public as a compact presentation set, a 
veritable vade-mecum to the specialised student a's well as to everyone who would be 
glad to be acquainted with the essentials of India's ancient culture at a single glance : 

Volume 1—Religious Education • Ethical Teachings • 

Guru and Disciple 

Volume 2—Memory and Will Culture • Mind and its Mysteries * 

Thought Power 

Volume 3—Karma Yoga • Bhakti Yoga • Japa Yoga 

Volume 4 —Hatha Yoga • Kundalini Yoga • Practice of Pranayama 

Volume 5—Raja Yoga • Jnana Yoga • Concentration and Meditation 

Volume 6—The Superconscious State • Voice of Himalayas • 

Inspiring Letters 

Volume 7—Practice of Brahmacharya • Health and Diet • 

Inspiring Stories 

Volume 8—Daily Meditations • Saints and Sages • Hinduism 

Pages ; 400 each Volume-First Edition-(PB). Rs. 22/-for each Volume 


All orders should be accompanied by 25% advance. Packing and forwarding extiSL. For 
orders and free catalogue of English and other language titles please write to : 

THE DIVINE LIFE SOCIETY 
THE SIVANANDA PUBLICATION LEAGUE 

P. O. SIVANANDANAGAR—249192 
DISTT : TEHRI OARHWAL, U. P. 

6 
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t® «■», wnt ^rsr argt wfui^ i B%?r ^ m btr er»m yx® ; 
ipTjpi aftr an TBBi b%5b snr snnftRr btt srfcr btr \\ bo , ^ 

IK® Bo I ^ qir ?n«r ^ arir *f»n% % Bfif ?rhn i j^cPp FB^Biaff Fb^b 
BnftBnj foiT Brar 11 _ 

Vt «l4t'4l % B^B, B»f, BT5?, BBTB STIFb FbbBBT RITBBTBf BBT 

'Bwftr IT^ BB yr BBTBB | Bt aft^ if JwrrfijRr anranFaRr bb^ anft BBBiaft, «rff, 
BjFBBrarf, aBreBTBf, STBBBf BBT VBT^ m Tl^ argBTB t I B^BTBBff ^ Bo ^[BB»T*B fBBT^t 
PrTBT’, B® §FbBTB^B B(T, BT® Tmx BTB%, «ft Bi^aBTBTB BT® BbIbBT BBTB 
BTFb BBTFB5T8B BTf^^BVrff ^ BTB B5?|B[^B | I 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 

By Romain Rolland Paper: 13.00 

Cloth: 17.00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By SwAMi Nikhilananda Paper: 11.00 

DeLuxe: 16.00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
{illustrated for children) ' 6.90 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 3.75 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 

By Sister Nivedita 2.50 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(//I Eight Volumes) 

P('i I'ol. Limp. 20.00 Set. Limp 150.00 
Cloth: 25.00 Cloth: 190.00 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 

Pictures 75.00 


RAJA YOGA Papei. 

Cloth: 

BHAKTl YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

KARMA YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

JNANA YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 
TO ALMORA 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEK¬ 
ANANDA 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 

MODERN INDIA 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
PRACTICAL VEDANTA 
ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 
MY LIFE AND MISSION 
IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 


BHAKTl YOGA 


KARMA YOGA 


JNANA YOGA 


150.00 

190.00 

75.00 

7.90 

11.50 

3.00 

6.00 

3.00 

6.00 

10.75 

14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

1.50 
2.25 
4.00 
4.00 
1.00 
0.95 

1.50 


CASTE. CULTURE AND Price 

SOCIALISM 2.80 

VIVEKANANDA; HIS CALL TO 
THE NATION 1.00 

TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 12.00 

Limp: 9.00 

LETTERS OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 30.00 

Limp: 25.50 

TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 4.00 

IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 

OTHER POEMS 8.50 

ADVAITA VEDANTA 2.50 

THOUGHTS ON THE GTI A 3 00 

SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIF'E 2.25 

THOUGHTS OF POWER 1.75 

WORK AND ITS SECRET J.OO 

THE POWERS OF THE MIND 1.00 

BHAKTl OR DEVOTION 1.90 

LIFE AFTER DEATH 1.25 

IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 

RELIGION? J.25 

OUR WOMEN 2.25 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 

TRAVEL 3.75 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 

INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 5.25 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA HIS 
SECOND VISIT TO THE 
WEST: NEW DISCOVERIES 
By Marie Louise Burke 65.00 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL 
VOLUME 30.00 

PARUAMENT OF RELIGIONS 18.00 


30.00 

18.00 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Dehi Entally Road CALCUTTA : 700014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 


By Swami Madhavanmda 
BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 


{with Shankara’s Commentary) 

In Press 

MINOR UPANISHADS 


(Paramahamsa, Atma, Amritabindu, 
Tejabindu, Sarva, Brahma. 

Aruneyi, and Kaivalya) 4.50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA 

7.50 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

3.25 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 

10.00 


By Swami Vireshwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SRI Cloth: 25.00 

BHASHYA Limp: 19.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth: 23.00 

Limp: In Press 

By Swami Gambhiraiianda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankara's Commentary) 

VOL. I (ISHA, KENA, KATHA 

& TAITTIRIYA) 13.00 

VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA, 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
& PRASHNA) 18.00 


EN6USH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swami Gambhireaumda 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA 50.00 

ISHA UPANISHAD (with Shtnkaia'f 
Commentary) 2.00 

KENA ” ” 150 

KATHA ” ” 5.50 

MUNDAKA ” ” 150 

PRASHNA ” ” 2.5C 

AITAREYA ” ” 2.50 

TAITTIRIYA ” ” 7.50 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 7.50 

By Swami Swarupananda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAWAD-GITA 


Cloth: 18.00 
Limp: 12.00 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 

SELF-REALIZATION 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

By Swami Nityaswarupemanda 

ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth: 12.00 

Limp: 8.50 

By Others 

ALTAR FLOWERS 1330 

PANCHIKARANAM 430 

LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI In Press 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD 
CAIjCUTTA-700014 
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GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 

Editors 

Swami Madhavananda 
Ramesb Chandra Majumdar 

Pp. xix + 551 


Rs. 69.90 


The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women person¬ 
alities of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast 
range from the vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden 
under ignorance and oblivion, many a character has been brought 
into limelight for the right estimation and judgement. A genuine 
attempt to rouse respect and dignity of womanhood in the eyes of 
men and instil a sense of self-reliance and confidence among the 
womenfolk. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

Dchi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700 014 

THE 

NEW WINE OF JESUS : 

CHRIST 

TAUGHT VEDANTA 

y.’r 

Dr. Bhawani Sankar Chowdhury 

Rs 40 00 

“If any one who loves C’hnst, and wants to t'”'^er^tlllKi his message, reads this 
book»he cannot but go lurlbei ahead with tlie d cs supplied by it till he JinalJy 
diS'iovers that Jesus taught Vedanta ” 


Aiif/ioi 


Available at 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dchi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700 014 
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Editor; Swami Ananyananda, Joint Editor. Swami Bhaianananda 
Printed by .^wami Satyavratananda at General Printers & Publishers (Pvt) Ltd , 119 Dharamtolla St, Cal. 13 
and Published by him for Advaita Ashraina (Mayavati) from 5 Dclii I nlally Road, Caitutta 700014 

on March 3,1983. 

Cover and Art Plates Engraved and Printed by Reproduction Syndicate, Calculia-6 
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all of these the Vision of the Paramalman is Obtained. 
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Gram : RAJMILLS 


Phones : 52 & 56 


BRINGING THE WEAVE OF PROSPERITY 
TO THE DELIGENT HANDS OF THE WEAVERS 


RAJASTHAN TEXTILE MILLS 

BHAWANIMANDI 

(RAJASTHAN) 


(PROF: SUTLEJ COTTON MILLS LIMITED) 

MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERB QUALITY 
YARNS OF ALL TYPES 


SYNTHETIC, ACRYLIC AND BLENDED- GREY AND DYED 
BOTH, COTTON-GREY, BLEACHED AND MERCERISED 
STAPLE-BRIGHT AND DYED BOTH 
AND ACETATE YARNS 


CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND BY 
QUALITY CONSCIOUS BUYERS 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Coal Is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 

When the gods performed the sacrifice 
tier ^ l Purusa as the oblation, then spring 

^ _ was used as the ghee, summer as the fuel 

tl and autumn as the (cooked-lood) offering. 

Rg-Veda 10.90.6. 


* Puru^aSukta continued. The whole existence Primary Creation in which the Supieme Purusa 
19 in a state of flux. Its most dynamic and com- embodies Himself as the Virat Purusa and 
plex expression is Life which is a self-sustainmg, manifests Himselt as all the various beings ; and 
ever-renewing, cyclic movement and transformation a uttara sr^ti or Secondary Creation in which 
of PrSn& or vital energy. The Vedic seers con- food and other materials needed lor sustaining 
Gcived this ceaseless cosmic rhythm as yo/na. life ate created. His interpretation of the stanza 
Hie word yajHa docs not mean only 'sacrifice', is as follows. When gods came into existence 
for it is a two-way process; giving and receiving through the Primary- Creation (mentioned in the 
There is a cosmic yajiia as well as an individual previous stanza) there were no sacrificial ma- 
one. The whole creation, the evolution of the terials. So they performed a mental sacrifice using 
Supreme Spirit into the manifested universe, the Supreme Puru$a as the oblation. In that 
regarded as a divine Self-sacrifice and dismember- mental sacrifice (or meditation) spring was 
ment, is the cosmic yajHa. Every action of man imagined as the ghee, summer as the fuel and 
regarded as a participation in this cosmic process autumn as the cooked-lood offering 
becomes the individual yaj/ia. The whole 

Purufo-Sttktn is a symbolic dramatization of this It should be noted that gri^ma (summer) does 
cosmo-theantfaropic process. not occur in any other hymn in the Ifg-Veda, 

According to Kyat)a two types of creation while vasanfa (spring) occurs only in one other 
are mentioned in tlus hymn: a piirva sfsti or hymn. 
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This month’s editorial is a comparative 
study of the three main meditation 
highways developed by the Indian tradition: 
Samyama, Upasant and Bhavana. 

Swami Chetanananda, head of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, U.S.A., gives 
a vivid account of the early life and spiritual 
practice of gopaler ma_ one of the great 
woman-disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 

In the brilliant study an approach to 
VEDIC INTERPRETATION Dr. A. Ramamurty, 
Reader in the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion, Visvabharati University, 
Santiniketan. exposes the inadequacies of 
the existing interpretations of the Vedas 
and suggests a more integral approach. 


The author’s observation that later Hinduism 
overemphasized the adhyatmika aspect of 
the Divine is noteworthy. 

THE MARVELLOUS BRAIN OF BUDIMA is 
an interpretative analysis of some of the 
rare traits of Buddha’s character which 
Swami Vivekananda admired very much. 
The author Swami Brahmeshananda is a 
highly qualified doctor at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Varanasi. 

Swami Atmarupananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California concludes 
the account of his visit to Dharamsala in 
the second instalment of a new auar for 

THE FLAME OF TEBETAN BUDDHISM. 


THREE HIGHWAYS OF MEDITATION 

(EDITORIAL) 


Without his knowledge, every person's 
life is determined by his view or under¬ 
standing of reality And understanding comes 
from experience. Our earliest experiences 
in childhood give u$ our first view or 
understanding of reality, and this shapes 
our subsequent thoughts and actions. As 
we grow and gain more experience, our 
view of reality changes, and this change 
alters the course of our thoughts and 
actions. Thus experiende determines our 
view of reality, which determines our 
actions and thoughts, which in their turn 
lead to further experiences. 

In ordinary secular life most people are 
not aware of this cyclic course of their 
lives and how it is influenced by their view 
of reality. But in spiritual life one’s view 
and understanding of reality assumes great 
importance. Spiritual life itself begins only 
when man wakes up to reality at certain 


critical moments in his life. Spiritual life 
IS a search lor the ultimate Reality, and the 
whole life ol an aspirant is a constant 
orientation to this ultimate goal. 

The goal determines the means. Every 
spiritual path or technique is based on a 
definite view of the ultimate Reality World 
religions have opened a number of different 
spiritual paths. Nowadays books on Yoga, 
Zen. Kundalinl, choiceless awareness, etc. 
are freely available, and there is a wide¬ 
spread tendency to make Sadhana a 
hotchpotch of diverse techniques. There 
is of course nothing wrong in assimilating 
the best points of different paths in one’s 
Hie. But it should be remembered that 
Sadhana is a goal-oriented process, and 
before we attempt to follow a particular 
path we must gain a clear idea of the 
taffva or nature of the goal on which it is 
based. 
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In Indian thou^t there are three 
major views regarding the nature of the 
ultimate Reality. One is the SSmkhya- 
Yoga view which regards Pralcrti as the 
ultimate but ever-changing cause of the 
whole universe, including individual minds, 
with the selves (Purusas) forming an inde¬ 
pendent immutable reality unaffected by 
the evolution and changes of Prakrti. The 
second view, held by Vedanta, regards 
Brahman as the ultimate and unchanging 
cause of the universe, and the individual 
selves (Atman) as parts or reflections of 
Brahman. According to the third view, 
held by Buddhism, everything is in a state 
of flux and what appears as the ultimate 
reality or cause is nothing but emptiness, 
void, Sunya. Based on the.se three views of 
reality, the different types of meditation 
techniques developed by Indian religions 
may be grouped under three categories: 
Prakrtyasraya (Nature-oriented), brahma- 
iraya (Brahman-oriented) and sunyasraya 
(Void-oriented). All the meditation paths 
are only lanes, tracks and by-roads of these 
three main highways. 

Prakrtyasraya meditation 

The Nature-oriented meditation technique 
is fully developed in the Yoga Aphorisms 
of Patafliali. In this method the ultimate 
goal is the realization of the self as completely 
different and separate from Prakrti; but this 
self-realization is attained indirectly by 
gaining direct knowledge of the different 
levels of Prakrti through a series of stages 
of meditation. In Patafijali’s Yoga medita¬ 
tion begins without any preconceived notions 
regarding the self. Attention is at first paid 
only to the mind and its functions, and the 
realization of the true nature of the self is 
postponed till the end. The fundamental 
idea behind the prakrtyaSraya meditation of 
Patafijali is that the main cause of human 
suffering is ignorance of the true nature of 


Prakrti. It is this ignorance that binds the 
soul and. as soon as the real nature of 
Prakrti is discovered, she herself of her 
own accord will leave the Purusa alone. 

The first step in this meditation is 
Dharani which means fixing the mind at 
some point either in the body or outside 
It The next step is Dhyana which means 
the maintenance of a single pratyaya or 
concept in the mind. The mind functions 
as three parts or m<xies or aspects: as the 
object (called f^rdhya^ ‘the thing grasped’); 
as the self or the subject (called grahJtr, 
'the grasper’); and as the meditative act 
(called ftrahana. ‘grasping’) which is really 
the will connecting the subject with the 
object.i Dhyana is practised on these three 
aspects of the mind one after the other. As 
Dhyana gets intensified, all the three— 
subject, object and will—move closer and 
closer to one another, until at last they get 
fused together. In this unitive experience 
the object alone shines, spontaneously 
without the exercise of will-power, and the 
subject (the self) appears as if (not actually) 
it had lost its separate identity.® This 
experience marks the third step in medi¬ 
tation known as Samadhi. 

The three stages of Dharana, Dhyana 
and Samadhi together constitute meditation 
in Patanjali’s Yoga. He calls it samyama 
(literally ‘total control’); another term, 
borrowed from Buddhist sources, used by 
him is samdpatti (‘absorption’).® A few 
important points are to be noted regarding 
samyama. 

In the first place, samyama is a purely 
objective technique. Every category from 
gross physical things to the self is objecti¬ 
fied. treated as an object for focussing con- 
ciousness upon. 

1* Cf PataRjali, Yoga-Sutra 1.41. 

These three characteristics distinguish 
Samadhi from DhySna. Cf. Yoga-Sutra 1.43 
and 3.3. 

3- Cf. Yogo-Sutra 3.4 and 1.42. 
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Secondly, samyama is the maintenance 
of a single preayaya or thought-wave in 
the mind. When the mind gets purified 
and concentration becomes deeper, this 
pratyaya becomes clear like crystal and 
begins to reflect the fight of the Puru$a. This 
reflected light of pure consciousness is 
called pro/nd or pratibhd ; it is the yogi’s 
power of intuition wtuch reveals to him 
the secrets of Prak^. It is also a kind of 
inner yoga fire (yogdgni) which de-activates 
the samskaras (seeds of past experiencx) 
by reducing them to the ’burnt-seed’ state 
idagdha-blja avasthd) so that they will not 
sprout again into thoughts and emotions. 

The third point is that samyama can 
be practised on any object or at any place. 
And, though Patafijali mentions self-sur¬ 
render to God as an alternative method, 
no devotional attitude ca faith in God is 
necessary for the practice of samyama. 
There are, however, four planes or levels 
of consciousness for the practice of 
sariiyama.* The first level called vitarka 
is the external world ; here concentration is 
practised on a gross physical object with 
open eyes.5 The second is the level of 

4- Yoga-satra 1.17. 

External concentration is ot different types 
including the kasina meditation of Southern 
Buddhism. In later Yoga books is described a 
kind of external concentration known as trataka 
practised by fixing one's unwinking gaze on a 
physical object or point. Crystal gazing is a 
form of trataka. Speaking about his own experi¬ 
ence of this kind of concentration. Swami 
Vivekananda says, ‘Once I used to concffltrate 
my mind on some bladk point. Ultimately, 
during those days. I could not see the point 
anymore, nor notice the point was before me 
at all—the mind used to be no more—no wave 
of functioning would rise, as if it were all an 
ocean without any breath of air. In that state 
1 used to experience glimpses of supersensuous 
truths. So I think, the practice of meditation 
even with some trifling external object leads to 
mental concentration.’ The Complete Works of 
Vivekananda fCalcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 
1976) vol. 6. p. m. 


yic&a, the mental world ; here concentra¬ 
tion is practised on a mental image or 
concept or feeling. The third one is the 
level of ananda (joy)® where the will—thai^ 
is, the mind itself as the grasping {grcduaya) 
instrument—becomes the object of con¬ 
centration. At the fourth level called 
asmitd the subject itself is objectified, the 
focus of consiousness is turned back upon 
the reflection of the Purusa on the buddhi 
or the intellect. Here concentration is 
practised on the experience of ‘I’-ness 
separated from every other mental or 
physical object.’ 

Prajna. illumination, is possible at all 
the four levels mentioned above, but its 
nature and intensity vary from level to 
level. At the highest level of asmitcU 
illumination becomes an experience of the 
total liberation of the Purusa from Prakfti. 
Yogis call it viveka-khydti or prasamkhydna. 
According to Patafijali this experience itself 
consists of seven grades (prdnta-bhumis)^ 
of freedom. It corresponds to what is called 
‘liberation-in-life’ (jivan-mukti) in V«lanta. 

Till now we have been discussing only 
one type of meditation—that in which an 
object, in the form of a single pratyaya or 
thought, is maintained in the mind. This 
kind of meditation-with-object belongs to 
one of the two divisions of Yoga known 
as samprajnata. Patafijali also mentions 
an objectless type of meditation in which 
even the single prcdyaya is suppressed and 
the mind becomes completely ‘closed’. This 

«• In Ve^ta the plane (sheath) of ananda 
(known as anandamayo-kosa) is considered the 
highest, but in Yoga the plane of asmita or 
‘I’-ness (which corresponds to the vljUanamaya- 
kosa in Vedanta) is considered the highest. 

t** For this technique see, Vyiu’s com¬ 
mentary on the Yoga-satra (1.36) 

fWlVT «Tr i 

*• STRTf^: SWT I 

Yoga-satra 221. 
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18 actually not a fonn of meditation but 
an object-free state of the mind and is 
called asamprajndta yoga. The exact 
nature of this state, its attainment and 
effects are matters of controversy among 
commentators and writers on Yoga. 
According to some, it is the last and 
ultimate stage of yoga which is to be 
attempted only after scaling the hipest 
experience of viveka-khydti in samprajndta 
yoga. According to others, it may be 
practised at any of the four levels of 
samyama discussed earlier. After practising 
concentration and getting prajnd at one 
plane, a Yogi may get stuck there and find 
himself unable to move to higher planes. In 
order to overcome this obstacle he sup¬ 
presses the experience he had gained at that 
plane. Then for a short period his mind 
remains closed, free from all thoughts and 
experiences—the asfhprajMta state. When he 
emerges from this state, he will find himself 
at a higher plane. It is like diving deep 
into a river at one point, allowing the river 
to carry you forward a short distance, and 
then rising to the surface at another point. 

According to this second view, asani- 
prajiidta yoga is of two types* ‘with-seed’ 
(sablja) and ‘without-seed* {nirblja). After 
attaining some samprajndta experience at 
the lower planes, a trained yogi can by the 
use of his will-power make his mind com¬ 
pletely thought-free. But this does not 
mean that his mind will then cease to 
function. For in the depths of the uncon¬ 
scious there remain the samskdra ‘seeds’ 
undergoing unknown changes. This kind 
of asantprajndta yoga is called sabija. It 
does not last long, as the suppressed 
samskdras break forth into thought waves 
once again. When, however, after all the 
‘seeds’ have been destroyed through 
repeated practice and experience, and after 
the yogi has creased the seven grades of 
viveka-khydti, be makes his mind com¬ 
pletely thought free, his mind will get closed 


permanently. All activities, conscious and 
unconscious, will cease and the mind will 
get resolved into its elements and merge 
into Prakrti. This is the nirbija form of 
asamprajndta yoga. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say that the body of an ordinary yogi 
who has attained this highest state will not 
survive more than twenty-one days, and 
he will attain final liberation, kaivalya. 
Whether sablja or nirbija, true asamprajndta 
IS not an inert ijada) state of suspended 
animation as some people consider it to 
be, but is rather a state of intense awareness. 
In it the mind is only free from objective 
experience, but is nevertheless filled with 
the power of consciousness. 

This takes us to the important concept 
of nirodha or suppression which forms 
the fourth point in our discussion of the 
yogic way of meditation. Yogic suppression 
is of three types: pratyaya-nirodha, vrtti- 
nirodha and samskdra-nirodha. A pratyaya 
is a complete thought or concept. It is the 
form assumed by consciousness at any 
given time. In ordinary thinking a number 
of thoughts and emotions crowd into the 
mind constantly. During Dhyana only a 
single thought is maintained, the rest are 
suppressed. So Dhyana is a state of 
pratyaya-nirodha, though the suppression 
is not total. Vrttis are the actual expressions 
or manifestations of pratyayas. A pratyaya 
normally consists of three parts or vrttis. 
These are: word iSabda), its object or 
referent (arthd) and knowledge (jndna). Of 
these the first two pertain to the object, 
and the last one. to the subject or the 
self.^ In ordinary thinking all these three 
vrttis are mixed up, but in Dhyana they 
become distinct and separable. In Samadhi, 
word-vmi and knowledge-vrtfi merge, as it 
were, into the object-v///i which alone 
remains shining in the mind. Thus Samadhi 
is a state of vrtti-nirodha. As long as 

9* Emotioas are also vrttis, which are. how¬ 
ever, eliminated before meditation, 
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there remain satiiskaras in the depths ot 
the mind nifodha or {suppression £tannot 
be complete or permanent. Complete 
swnskdra-nirodha results in the total sup¬ 
pression of all pratyayas and vrttis and 
leads to the highest superconscious state 
called n^blja-asathprajndta Yoga. Nirodha 
is the very foundation of Yoga, and a clear 
knowledge of these three types of nirodha 
is essential for a proper understanding of 
the yogic way of meditation. 

Brahmd&raya meditation 

We have seen that the iechnique of 
meditation taught in PatahjaK’s Yoga is 
called Samyama. Vedantic meditation is 
called Upasana. It has two dimensions. 
The macrocosmic dimension known as 
samosti-updsana is the worship of God as 
the all-pervading Presence. This proceeds 
in two stages: viradupdsana or worship 
of God as the Virat by serving all living 
beings through Karma Yoga; and 
antarydmi-updsana or worship of God as 
the Supreme Self of the universe, either 
through direct intuitive experience or with 
the help of certain Vedic conceptual frames 
called vidyas. The microcosmic dimension 
of Vedantic meditation, known as vya.sii‘ 
updsandf is worship of a limited aspect of 
God through physical or mental symbols 
Depending upon the nature of the symbol 
used, it is of three types: meditation 
through an image or form ipratlkopasanfi), 
through a mantra or name (ndmopasana) 
and through self-identity {ahatngrahopd- 
sand). These upCmnds were discussed in 
some of the earlier Editorials. Our inten¬ 
tion here is therefore restricted to comparing 
llpasan-i with Samyama. 

First of all it should be remembered 
that Samyama is mostly centred on Prakrli. 
a jada or unconscious principle, and gives 
more importance to the .structure and 
function of the mind than to the principle 
of consciousness. But in Upasana con¬ 


sciousness is u lundameoial principle from 
the beginning to the end. According to 
Vedanta, consciousness is not restricted 
to the individual soul alone but is the 
basic substratum or Self of the whole 
cosmos. All living and non-living beings 
are only manifestations of the one Supreme 
Self called Brahman which supports, 
controls and illumines them all. Upasana 
is centred on. and oriented to. Brahman. 

Secondly, Samyama is a purely objective 
technique. The different stages in this 
meditation stand for different types of 
objects on which the mind is concentrated. 
Yogic samadhi is defined simply as a state 
in which the ‘object alone shines’. The 
knowledge of the self enters the field of 
Samyama only at the advanced stages. But 
Upasana begins with an enquiry into the 
nature of the self and goes straight to the 
centre of one’s Consciousness. In Upasana 
the main concern is the transformation of 
the self and not the various mental proces¬ 
ses. Vedanta accepts different dimensions 
of the self like v/ivu, taijasa and prdjna 
which are not mentioned in Patanjali’s 
Yoga, The different stages in Upasana 
represent the different degrees of transform¬ 
ation of the self. In the Upasana-Samadhi 
what is important is not the otyect but 
the Self or Atman by whose light the 
object shines. It should be noted that 
although Patanjali describes different 
meditations and experiences, he does not 
describe the nature of the dirett experience 
of the Self. But in Vedantic treatises 
Atman experience is clearly described. 
The Gila, for instance, says: ‘When the 
mind restrained by Yoga becomes calm, 
and when seeing the Self by the self, one 
is satisfied in his own Self.’^® In a word. 
Upasana is a subjective-objective technique. 

^ ‘t^tc*tHTSS?Jrpf II 

Bhagavad-Gita 6,20, 
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The ultimate goal ot Samyama is the 
total separation of the sell' from Prakrti. 
This is regarded as a matter ot direct 
experience which is gained only at the 
highest stage of Samadhi. The ultimate 
goal of Upasana is the union of the 
individual self with the Supreme Self. 
Separation from Prakrti. from the hold of 
Maya, is only an early step to this union; 
and it can be attained by the mental 
process of viveka or discrimination between 
the self and the not-self or between the per¬ 
manent and the impermanent. It is 
surprising that Patanjali does not include 
viveka in any of the preliminary disciplines 
as Vedanta teachers do. 

Another difference is that Samyama 
covers only a limited field of human life— 
the individual's own experience of con¬ 
centration. It is essentially an act of 
withdrawal and, with some unenlightened 
persons, it may degenerate into a form ot 
spiritual narcissism. Upasana, on the 
contrary, i.s a process of expansion of 
consciousness. It is not a withdrawal but 
an active participation m the divine drama 
of life. Unlike yogic meditation which is 
restricted to a particular time and place, 
Vedantic Upasana is practised as an 
undercurrent at all times in all places. It 
is feeling the pre.sence ot God constantly 
even in the midst ol all activities. It thus 
influences all aspects of life and integrates 
all experiences of life. 

Furthermore, the relationship between 
the individual and the Infinite that Upasana 
brings about is characterized by a feeling 
of deep devotion. It is not mere concen¬ 
tration as Samyama is. but is a form of 
worship. In other words, a personal 
element enters Upasana which is lacking 
in yogic meditation. 

Another difference lies in the object 
chosen for meditation. In saihyama any 
concrete form or idea or feeling is good 
enough for the practice of concentration 


i6l 

which IS not governed by a rigid conceptual 
framework. But Upasana is done only on 
some difinite aspect of sagum Brahman, 
usually a god, goddess or Avatar, known 
as the meditator’s Chosen Deity (Lsta-ikvatd). 
And the procedure is based on definite 
metaphysical ideas regarding the nature of 
the deity, of the soul, and of their inter¬ 
relationship. 

A striking feature oi yogic meditation 
IS the absence of the experience of bliss. 
Though Patanjali casually mentions ananda- 
samdpatti as a lower form of Samadhi. 
dnanda or bliss as a spiritual experience 
does not enter the realm of Samyama. 
Yogic experience is serenity and absence 
of duhkha or sorrow. On the contrary, 
the experience of Upasana is not a mere 
absence of sorrow but a positive sense of 
joy. Progress in Upasana is marked by 
the attainment of higher and greater degrees 
ot bliss. In the Gita the experience of 
meditation is described as both 'disunion 
of union with sorrow’ and 'boundless bliss’.^^ 
We have seen that in yogic meditation 
concentration is essentially a process of 
nirodha or suppression, and the highest 
stage of Yoga called asamprajndta is a 
state of complete suppression of all vrttis 
and their seeds. It is a wholly negative 
approach. But in Vedantic meditation 
concentration is effected through a trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. It is not mere 
suppression of thoughts, but understanding 
their underlying causes and sublimating 
them into higher spiritual urges by stressing 
the purity and divinity of the Atman.*^ 

Gits 6.23,21. 

as. t't ‘There are two wa>s of destioying the 
mind: Yoga and Jnana. Yoga is suppression of 
all thoughts; Jfiana is right insight.' 

uttft 9rR ii 

Yoga-Vmi^tha 
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It is a positive approach. Furthermore, at 
no stage in Upisana is the mind allowed 
to remain a vacuum (yrtti-^unyd), for a 
higher spiritual vrtti is always maintained. 
The highest stage known as nirvikcdpa 
samadhi is itself the result of the rise of 
an ‘unbroken thought wave' {akhanddkdra 
vrtti). It is a state of highest illumination 
and bliss, and not a state devoid of all 
experience as asanipfajndta Yoga is.ts 

Like the Nature-oriented meditation 
{Samyama), the Brahman-oriented medita¬ 
tion (Upasana) too has different stages 
and results in different types of experience. 
These will be discussed in their proper 
context at some future time when we take 
up the study of the paths of Bhakti and 
Jiiana. 

Siinyasraya meditation 

The general term for meditation in 
Buddhism is Bhavana. in the Eight-fold 
Middle Path of Buddha’s original teaching 
the seventh and eighth steps deal with 
meditation. Originally the seventh step 
known as Right Mindfulness or Insight 
{samyak smrti or in Pali Sati-paUana) was 
intended to serve as a preparation lor the 
eighth step known as Right Concentration 
or Tranquility {samyak mtnadhi or in Pali 
samatha). But gradually these two steps 
were treated as independent techniques, and 
later on many schools began to consider 
the seventh step (Mindfulness) superior 
to the eighth step (Concentration). 

The technique of Mindfulness {sati) is 
elaborately dealt with in the Satipattdna 
discourse of the Sutta Pitaka, one of the 
three main Pali scriptures. It is a technique 
of maintaining constant awareness by 
watching (vipaiyana or in Pali vipassana) 
every movement of the body and mind at 

13. It is therefore a mistake to identify or 
equate nirvikalpa iamSdhi with asamprajfiata 
yoga, as some people do. 


all times of the day. In the above-men¬ 
tioned discourse of Buddha four types 
this ‘self-rememlmance’ technique are 

described. These are: Mindfulness of the 
body and its movements, especially breath¬ 
ing {kdydnupassand)-, mindfulness of 

feelings (vedandnupassanay, of consciousness 
{cittdnupassand) ; and mindfulness of 
mental objectes {dhammdnupossana): This 
practice gradually leads to the state of 
enlightenment in which the mind disap¬ 
pears and the whole universe appears as 
emptiness, Sunya. Under the term ‘Vipas¬ 
sana' or Insight, this has become the chief 
method of meditation practised by Southern 
Buddhists in modern times. 

The techinque of Tranquility or Con¬ 
centration (samatha), nowadays treated as 
an auxiliary discipline, requires sitting 
quietly in one place and fixing the mind 
on some physical or mental object. 
Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga lists 
a total oi forty subjects for meditation. 
The most common method is to think 
inten.sciy of either the dark side of life 
(anitya or impermanence, duhkha or sorrow 
and anatma or emptiness of the selQ or 
the bright side of life (maitri or love and 
karund or compassion). Concentration on 
specially prepared clay discs called ‘Kasina’ 
IS also prescribed and is now becoming 
popular. The practice of samatha (samadhi) 
leads to a state of supersensuous experience 
known as jhdna in Pali (dhyana in 
Sanskrit)^^ of which there are four (or 
eight) stages. 

There are two major divisions of 
Buddhism, the Theravada (or Hinayana) 
and the Mahayana. The meditation 
techniques described above (which seem 
to be nearer to the original method 
taught by Gautama Buddha) belong to 

t4. It should be noted that DhyEna and 
Samadhi in Hinduism correspond to samatha 
(Sam&dhi) and jhSna (Dhyana) in Buddhinm, 
respectively. 
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Theravada. ihe dominant religion in Sn 
Lanka, Burma and Thailand. Mahayana 
Buddhism has a number of schools and 
sects the most important of which are 
Vajrayana which is the mam religion of 
Tibet, and Zen which is popular in China, 
Korea and Japan. Vajrayana makes much 
use of rituals and is a form of Tantric 
Buddhism. Zen is a unique system of 
philosophy and practice which originated 
in China out of a synthesis of Buddhist 
Yoga and some aspects ol Taoism and 
Confucianism. It is beyond the scope of 
the present article to discuss the different 
meditation technique practised in all these 
schools. 

What is important lor our present pur¬ 
pose is to note one point which is common 
to all forms of Buddhist meditation and 
which lies at the very foundation of the 
Buddhist way of life. It is the doctrine 
of Sunya. This doctrine was originally 
restricted to the self or soul. It holds that 
the human personality is nothing but a 
combination of various elements and that 
there is no permanent self or soul which 
undergoes repeated birth, suffering and 
death. Nagarjuna extended this doctrine 
to the whole universe. There are three 
main philosophical schools in Buddhism. 
The Southern or Theravada school holds 
that the world is real; the Yogacara 
school holds that the external world is 
unreal, being a projection of the mind 
which is real; the Madhyamika school 
holds that both the external and internal 
worlds are unreal, and that everything is 
a void, non-existence. These three schools 
differ from one another only in their views 
about the nature of the world, but they 
are all agreed on one point—that the self 
of man is Sunya or void. It is this doctrine 
of catatrm^ non-selfhood, that is the most 
distinctive .feature of Buddhist thought. 
Every spiritual discipline in every school 
of Buddhism is based on this doctrine. 


The ultimate purpose of Buddhist medi¬ 
tation is )to realize the emptiness of the 
sell. All forms of Buddhist meditation 
may therefore be characterized as sfinyairaya^ 
Void-oriented. 

The above discussion, being restricted 
to Indian religious systems, has not 
included Christian and Islamic ways of 
meditation. Shorn of symbols, myths and 
theological dogmas which obscure their 
true nature, these meditation techniques 
will be found to come under the category 
of brahmairaya-xsxQdiXdXion. 

We may now conclude our discussion 
by stating three points to which it leads. 

(1) Spiritual experience is produced by a 
vrtti, and the type of vf//i that rises in 
the mind depends upon the person’s view 
of Reality and the type of mental training 
that he undergoes. Hence each technique 
of meditation leads to a different type of 
experience. Says l&rl Samkara: ‘Through 
the bluiva (feeling) vrtti one gets the 
experience of devotional ecstasy ; through 
hlnya-vrtii one gets the experience ol the 
Void ; and through brahnia-vrtii one gets 
the experience of Fullness or the Infinite. 
Therefore one should strive to attain 

Fullness.’is 

(2) Mere control of mind, suppression 
of disturbing vrttis, docs not by itself lead 
to true knowledge, which comes only from 
the Guru—visible or invisible, human or 
divine. In every age God incarnates 
Himself as the Avatar to teach mankind 
the right path to the ultimate goal suited 
to that age. 

(3) Though the different paths lead to 
different types of experience, it is of course 
true that all these experiences are only 
different aspects of one supreme experience 
of the one Supreme Reality. But this 

,4paroA^uimh/nl/i, 129. 
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truth cannot be understood by comparing 
the various scriptures. It is a matter of 
direct experience which can be attained 
only by a person who actually practises all 


the techniques. In the history of mankind 
this has so far been actualiz«l only by Sri 
Ramakrishna. It is a new discovery, a new 
revelation, and he was bom for it. 


They Lived with God 


GOPALER-MA 

SWAMJ CHETANANANDA 


It is hard to believe how the infinite 
God actually assumes a finite human form 
and plays with human beings. But this 
play was actually enacted in the life of 
a woman devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. 
She was known as Gopaler-ma. or ‘Gopala’s 
mother’. Gopala, or cowherd boy. is an 
epithet of the Child Krsna. Gopaler-ma’s 
given name was Aghoramani Devi, but she 
came to be called Gopaler-ma because of 
her fervent devotion to the infant Krsna, 
which culminated in Lord Krsna’s appear¬ 
ing before her as a child of seemingly solid 
physical form. Aghoramani attained this 
high mystic experience by living a life of 
austerity and renunciation, and through her 
steadfast love for her chosen ideal. Gapila. 

One way to approach God. according 
to traditional Hinduism, is by practising 
any one of five dualistic attitudes, or 
moods. These attitudes, or moods, are 
manifested in the relationship between the 
devotee and God. and th^ are: mnta 
bhdva, the peace and stillness felt in the 
presence of God ; ddsya bhavOf the attitude 
of a servant toward his Master; sakhya 
bhava^ the attitude of a friend toward a 
Friend ; vatsdya bhdva, the attitude of a 
parent toward a Child; madhura bhdva, 
the attitude of a lover toward the Beloved. 
The idea behind this dassification is to 


help the spiritual aspirant intensify his 
relationship with God according to his 
own inner nature. This is a natural path 
to God-realization. Gopaler-ma attained 
her vision of God through the practice of 
vdtsaiya bhdva, the attitude of a mother 
toward her Child. 

Aghoramani Devi was born of a 
Brahmin family about the year 1822 at 
Kamarhati, a northern suburb of Calcutta. 
Following the social custom of child 
marriage, she was married at the age of 
nine. Her wedding was the first and last 
time she saw her husband, for he died 
before the marriage was consummated, 
leaving her a widow of fourteen years of 
age. However, she was initiated into 
spiritual life by her husband’s family guru 
and, with the child K^na as her Chosen 
Ideal, she was given the ‘Gopala tnantra’. 
Since a Hindu Brahmin widow does not 
remarry, the love and energy that Aghora¬ 
mani would have given her husband and 
children were diverted toward her beloved 
Gopala. It was Divine Porvidence that 
her one-pointed devotion was to make of 
her a saint instead of a faithful housewife. 

After the d^th of her parents she went 
to live at the temple-garden of Go^nda 
Datta at Kamarhati, where her brother 
was the priest of the Radha-Kiishna 
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Temple. It was a large estate, legated on 
the bank of the Ganga. Govinda’s widow, 
the owner and manager of the temple, 
was a very pious woman who lived like 
a nun. She practised severe austerity, 
such as sleeping on the Aoor, bathing 
three times and eating one meal a 
day, and observing religious vows, daily 
worship, Japa, and meditation. She was 
looking for a companion, and. through 
her priest, she found Aghoramani, who 
was of similar nature and spiritual inclina¬ 
tion. Aghoramani was also happy to 
have the opportunity to live in a solitary, 
holy place on the bank of the Ganga. 

Aghoramani was short but well-built, 
with a tawny complexion and a face that 
shone with the glow of purity It is an 
ancient custom in India for monastics 
and orthodox widows to shave their heads 
because they do not care for external beauty, 
and, following their example, Aghoramani 
shaved her head In later years she donned 
the ochre doth, the traditional garb of 
the renunciant. 

By selling her jewelry and husband’s 
property. Aghoramani received about five 
hundred rupees which she invested in 
securities and left in her landlady’s care. 
With the three or four repees a month 
earned as interest on the investment, she 
had to manage her living. Sometimes the 
landlady helped her, but from time to 
time Aghoramani was forced to draw on 
her capital. 

Spiritual life is not a matter of show. 
The more hidden it is, the stronger and 
more fruitful it becomes; the more it is 
expressed, the weaker and more superficial 
it becomes. For this reason mystics like 
to remain hidden. Aghoramani, like other 
mystices. was a person of few words, and 
she led a quiet, contemplative life in the 
temple-garden of Kamariiati. Many years 
later Sister Nivedita described her 
surroundings: 


How beautiful was the Ganges, as the little 
boat crept on and oa< And how beautiful 
seemed the long flight of steps ris'mg out of the 
water, and leading up, through its lofty bathing- 
ghat, past the terraced lawn, to the cloister-like 
verandah on the right, where, in a little room, 
built probably in the first place for some servant 
of the great house at its side, Gopaler-ma had 
lived and told her beads for many a year.... 
Her own little room was absolutely without 
comforts. Her bed was of stone, and her floor 
of stone, and the piece of matting she offered 
her guests to sit on. had to be taken down from 
a shelf and unrolled. The handful O'f parched 
rice and sugar candy that formed her only store, 
and were all that she could give in hospitality, 
were taken from an earthen pot that hung from 
the roof by a few cords. But the place was 
spotlessly clean, washed constantly by Gan^es- 
water of her own sturdy carrying. And in a 
niebe near her hand lay an old copy of the 
Ramayana. and her great horn spectacles, and 
the little white bag containing her beads. On 
those beads, Gopalcr-ma had become a saint! 
Hour after hour, day after day. fur how many 
vears, had she sat day and night absorbed in 
them' 1 

The tiny room, where Gopaler-ma 
spent the greater portion of her life, was 
at the southwest comer of the building. 
It had three windows on the southern 
side through which she could see the Ganga. 
Inside the room were large earthen pots 
containing rice, lentils, spices, and other 
things, which she purchased in quantities 
to last for six months. Fresh vegetables 
were bought once a week at the local 
market. She kept her few articles of 
clothing in a tin trunk, and her cooking 
pots and pans were neatly stacked in one 
corner. Both her inner life and her outer 
life were well organized. This Is a sign of 
a yogi. 

The scriptures say that the practices 
of an illumined soul are meant for spiritual 
aspirants to emulate. Gopaler-ma’s life, 
devoid of comfort and luxury, and filled 

1* The Complete Works of SUter Nivedita 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama. 1982) vol. l. p. 109, 
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with intense longing lor Gopala demon¬ 
strates how essential austerity and concen¬ 
tration are to realization. Thus it is both 
important and helpful for seekers of God 
to know such details as the daily routine, 
behaviour, habits, and mode of life of an 
illumined soul. 

Gopaler-ma rose at two o’clock in the 
morning, washed her lace and hands, then 
started her Japa, winch continued until 
eight o’clock. Next, '■he cleaned the 
Radha-Krishna Temple, washed the 
worship ves.sels, picked flowers, and m.iJc 
garlands and sandal paste. She was neat, 
clean, and meticulous. She would bathe 
twice a day, mornings in the Ganga and 
evenings in the pond. After bathing in 
the Ganga, she meditated for sometime 
under a Vilva (Bel) tree in the temple- 
garden. Next, she collected dry wood and 
leaves for her cooking fire. She usually 
cooked rice, dal, bitter squash, and 
potato. Her food offering to Baby G ipala 
was worth seeing. She would place a 
wooden seat on the floor for Gopala and 
offer cooked food on a banana leaf-plate 
which she set before him. Afterward she 
would partake of the pmsad and then rest 
for a while. She practised Japa again, 
then, imtil evening when she would attend 
the vesper .service of Radha-Krishna an.! 
listen to devotional singing. Her supper 
was always very simple, usually consisting 
of a few offered coconut balls and a little 
milk. Again she would start her Japa, 
which continued until midnight. With rare 
exception, she followed this routine djily 
for over thirty years—from 1852 to 1883 
Perhaps the only break of any conseque-ce 
in her routine came when she went on a 
pilgrimage with her landlady to Gaya. 
Varanasi, Allahabad. Mathura. and 
Vrindaban. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda mentioned 
an incident which happened shortly before 
Gopaler-ma met Sri Ramakrishna ; 


One day she wab cooking as u&ual, but the 
fire would not burn, the wood was heavy with 
moisture, and there was an adverse wind which 
blew the smoke into her eyes. Finally whea the 
bit of rice and curry was done and she was 
about to pour it out on the leaf, the same 
adverse wind blew away the leaf. Then she 
began to scold God for making evervthing sn 
bad for Gopala As she was talking, a little bo\ 
brought baci, the leaf, held it out flat on the 
ground until she had put the food on it and 
then disappeared. She began to feed her Gopala : 
but suddenh she began to ask bciself who that 
little boy was and she realized that it was 
Gopala himself. From that moment she became 
mad. All da> and night she kept crying. 
‘Where is m> Gopala? where is m\ Gopala'.’’ 
.She could not sleep or eat. Only at night would 
she prepare a little food for Gapala, and every¬ 
one thought that she had really become mad.^ 

By the 1880’s Sri Ramakrishna's name 
had begun to .spread, and it was in the fall 
of 1884 that Gopaler-ma first went to 
Dakshineswar, along with her landlady 
and another woman, to seek an audience 
with the holy man. As Kamarhati and 
Dakshineswar are both on the Ganga, they 
went the three miles by boat. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna received them cordially, gave them 
some advice on devotion, and sang a few 
songs. He asked them to come again, and 
graciously, in turn, the landlady invited 
Sri Ramakrishna to vksit her temple-garden 
at Kamarhati He accepted the invitation. 

Only a jeweller understands the value 
of a jewel. Sri Ramakrishna recognized 
the spiritual magnitude of both Gopaler-ma 
and the landlady, and praising them in 
his sweet manner, he said: ‘Ah! What 
a beautiful expression on their faces! 
They are floating in the ocean of bliss and 
devotion. Their eyes are soaked with 
divine love.’ On another occasion Sri 
Ramakrishna commented about Gopahr-ma, 
‘During Krishna’s dneamation she was a 

2. Messasif oi the East, vol 9. 1920, p. 163, 
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fruit'Seller of Vrindabaii, and she would 
feed Gopala the sweet fruits.’s 

After her first visit Gopaler-ma felt an 
irresistible attraction for Sri Ramakrishna, 
and she noticed a change in her life. Off 
and on she would think about Sri Rama- 
krLshna. ‘He is a nice man and a real 
devotee.’ She decided to see him again 
soon. 

A few days later, while .she was 
practising Japa, her desire to see him 
became so intense that she immediately 
left for I^ikshineswar by herself. It is an 
ancient custom that one should not visit 
God or a holy person empty-handed, so 
on her way she bought two pennies’ worth 
of stale sweets, which was all that she 
could afford. She was confident that he 
would not eat them, since so many people 
brought better offerings everyday. But no 
sooner had she arrived at Dakshineswar 
than Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Oh, you have 
come! Give me what you have brought 
for me.’ She was embarrassed, but she 
reluctantly handed over the stale sweets to 
him. Like a hungry boy he started to eat 
them with great relish and said to her: 
‘Why do you spend money for sweets? 
Prepare some sweet coconut balls, and 
when you visit this place bring one or two 
of them with you. Or you may bring a 
little of the ordinary dishes which you 
cook yourself. I want to eat your cooking,’ 

That day Sri Ramakrishna did not 
talk about God or religion. He only 

inquired about this food or that food. As 
Gopaler-ma later related: 

I thought: 'What a strange monk. He talks 
only about food. 1 am a poor widow Where 
shall I get so may delicacies for him ? 

Enough! I shall not come back again' But as 
soon as I crossed the gate of Dakshineswar 
garden, I felt he was. as it were, pulling me 
back. I could not proceed further. I had a 

3* Brahmachari Prakash Chandra, 
SQrndananda (Bengali) p 267, 


hard tune persuading the nund, and at last 1 
returned to Kamarhati. 

A few days later she came to Dakshine¬ 
swar on foot, carrying some ordinary 
curry that she had cooked for Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. He relished it and said, ‘What a 
delicacy! It is like nectar.’ Tears rolled 
down Gopaler-ma’s cheeks. She thought 
the Master appreciated her humble 
offering only because she was poor. 

During the next three or four month.s 
Gopaler-ma visited Dakshineswar several 
times, always carrying some plain food for 
the Master. Invariably he asked her to 
bring some new food on her next visit. 
Sometimes she would think in disgust: 
‘O Gopala, is this the outcome of my 
prayer? You have brought me to a holy 
man who only asks for food. I shall not 
come back again.’ But as soon as she 
returned to Kamarhati. she would again 
feel that irresistible attraction, and her 
mind would long to see the Master 

At the invitation of Govinda Datta’s 
widow, Sri Ramakrishna went to visit 
the temple-garden of Kamarhati. He 
attended the worship service of Radha- 
Krishna and sang many devotional songs. 
The landlady and others there were very 
much impressed, seeing the Master’s 
ecstasy during the klrtan. After taking 
some prasdd, he returned to Dakshineswar. 

It was the spring of 1885. One morning 
at three o’clock. Gopaler-ma, as usual, 
started to practise her Japa. After finishing 
the Japa she began Pranayama and was 
about to offer the result of the Japa to her 
Chosen Ideal when she noticed that Sri 
Ramakrishna was .seated at her left with 
his right fist clenched. Startled, she won¬ 
dered, ‘What is this? How did be come 
here at this odd hour?’ As she later 
described: 

I looked at him in amazement and thought, 
'How did he come here'’’ Meanwhile Gopala 
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(as she called Sri Ramakrishna) kept on smiling 
sweetly. As 1 took courage and grasped his left 
hand, Sri Ramakrishna's form disappeared and 
in place of it appeared the rral Gopala—a big 
child of ten months old. His beauty and look 
beggar descriptio'n! He crawled toward me and. 
raising one hand, said, ‘Mother, give me butter.' 
This overwhelming experience bewildered me. 
1 cried out so loudly that if there had been men 
around they would have assembled there. With 
tearful eyes I said, ‘My son, I am. a poor 
helpless widow. What shall I feed you'^ Where 
shall I get butter and cream, my child?’ But 
Gopala did not listen to me. ‘Give me some¬ 
thing to eat’, he kept on saying What could 1 
doSobbing, I got up and brought some dry 
coconut balls from the hanging basket. Placing 
them in his hand, I said, 'Gopala, my darling. 
I offer you this wretched thing, but don't give 
me such a poor thing in return.’ 

I could not perform Tapa at all that day. 
Gopala sat on my lap, snatched away my rosary, 
jumped on my shoulders, and moved around the 
room At daybreak I rushed to Dakshineswar 
like a crazy woman. Gopala also accompanied 
me, resting his head on my shoulder. I distinctly 
saw Gopala’s two tiny, rosy feet hanging over 
my bosom * 

When Gopaler-raa arrived at Dakshi¬ 
neswar, a woman devotee was present. Her 
words vividly describe that meeting with 
the Master. 

I was then cleaning the Master’s room. It 
was seven or half past seven in the morning. 
In the meantime I heard somebody calling, 
‘Gopala, Gopala* from outs'de. The voice was 
familiar to me. 1 looked and it was Gopaler- 
ma. She entered through the eastern door like 
an intoxicated person, with dishevelled hair, 
staring eyes, and the end of her cloth trailing on 
the ground. She was completely oblivious of 
her surroundings. Sri Ramakrishna was then 
seated on his small cot. I was dumbfounded 
seeing Gopaler-ma in that condition. The Mast^, 
in the meantime, entered into an ecstatic mood. 
Oopaler-ma sat beside him and he. like a child, 
sat on her lap. Tears were flowing profusely 


4. Swami Saradananda, Sn Sti R&makr^tia' 
Utaprasanga, in Bengali (Calcutta* Udbodban 
Karyalaya, Chaitra-1337) ‘Guruhh5v-Uttarardha’ 
Ch. 6. p. 266-7. 


from her eyes. She fed the Master with cream, 
butter, and sweets which she had brought with 
her. I was astounded, for never before had 1 
seen the Master touching a woman in a state 
of ecstasy After sometime the Master regained 
his normal consciousness and went back to his 
cot. But Gopaler-ma could not control her 
exuberant emotion. In a rapturous mood she 
began to dance around the room, repeating, 
‘Brahma is dancing and Vishnu is dancing.' 
Watching her ecstasy the Master said to me with 
a smile, ‘Look, she is engulfed in bliss. Her 
mind IS now in the abode of Gopala’5 

Gopaler-ma's ecstasy was boundless. 
Her vision, conversation, and play with 
her beloved Gopala continued: ‘Here 
is Gopala in my arms.... Now' he enters 
into you (pointing to Sri Ramakrishna).... 
There, he comes out again. . Come, my 
child,, come to your wretched mother.’ 
Thus she became convinced that Sri 
Ramakrishna was none other than her 
Gopala. 

Only a mystic understands the language 
and behaviour of another mystic. Sri 
Ramakrishna was happy to see her ecstasy, 
but then, in order to calm her, he began 
to stroke her chest and feed her with 
delicacies. Even while eating, Gopaler-ma 
said in an ecstatic mood; ‘Gopala, my 
darling, your vvtetched mother has led a 
life of dire poverty. She had to make 
her living by spinning and selling sacred 
thread. Is that why you are taking special 
care of her today?’ From this time on 
Aghoramani Devi was knowm as Gopaler- 
ma. 

Gopaler-ma stayed the whole day at 
Dakshineswar, and then, before evening, 
Sri Ramakrishna sent her back to 
Kamarhati. The same baby Gopala went 
with her, nestled in her arms. When she 
reached her room, she started to tell her 
beads as before, but it became impossible. 
Her Chosen Ideal, for whom she had 


5* UlSprasanga, p. 268-9, 
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practised Japa and meditation all Jber life, 
was now pestering her, demanding this and 
that, as he played in front of her. When 
she went to bed. Gopala was by her side. 
She had a hard bed without a pillow and 
he began to grumble. At last she cradled 
bis head on her left arm and said: ‘My 
child, sleep tonight in diis way. Tomorrow 
I shall go to Calcutta and ask the daughter 
of the landlady to make a soft pillow for 
you.* 

The next morning she went to the 
garden to collect dry wood for cooking. 
Gopala also accompanied her and helped 
her. Then, as she was cooking, the 
naughty child began to play tricks on her. 
She tried to control him, sometimes with 
sweet words, and sometimes through 
scoldings. 

Modem man, inclmed to be sceptical 
and scientific, has great difficulty m accept¬ 
ing as real such experiences as Gopaler- 
ma’s. However, from the traditional Hindu 
point of view, there are much finer states 
of consciousness than the one in which we 
experience the sense world, and this has 
been substantiated again and again by the 
experiences of saints and seers. When the 
mind is pure and saturated with spirit, such 
high states of consciousness are possible. 
Gopaler-ma meditated on her beloved 
Gopala so much that her mind became 
very pure. As a result, she entered the 
superconscious realm, and wherever her 
eyes fell, she saw Gopala. In this realm 


of mystical experience, verbal expression, 
mental cognition, and intellectual reasoning 
do not function. Hie only consciousness 
is the direct consciousness of God. 

A few days later Gopaler-ma went to 
Dakshineswar to visit the Master. After 
greeting him she went to the nahabat, or 
concert room, where Sri Ramakrishna*s 
spiritual consort, known as the Holy 
Mother, lived It was Gopaler-ma’s habit 
to practise Japa whenever she had time 
and opportunity. While she was doing 
Japa in the concert room, Sri Ramakrishna 
came there and said: ‘Why do you practise 
so much Japa now? You have plenty of 
visions! ’ 

Gopaler-ma replied: ‘Shall 1 not prac¬ 
tise Japa any more? Have I attained 
everything?’ 

‘Yes, you have attained everything.’ 

‘Everything?’ 

‘Yes everything.’ 

‘What do you say? Have I really 
accomplished everything?' 

‘Yes, you have. It is no longer necessary 
for you to practise Japa and austerity for 
yourself, but if you wish, you may continue 
those disciplines (pointing to himself) for 
the welfare of this body.’ 

Thus assured by Sri Ramakrishna 
three times, she said, ‘All right. Whatever 
I do henceforth will be for you.’ 

(To be concluded) 



AN APPROACH TO VEDIC INTERPRETATION 
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I raditional neglect 

From tlie period of the Brahmanas 
down to the present times several attempts 
have been made, within the Hindu tradition 
and outside it, lo inteipret the Vcdie 
Samhitas. Each school of thought lias 
evolved its own method of interpretation, 
and historically we come across seveiul 
such mothods. The different schools of 
thought have adopted distinct standpoints 
of their own, not only with regard to the 
nature and validity of Vedic revelation, 
but also in respect of its meaning. However, 
although the revealed character and authority 
of the Veda are admitted by all the schools 
of tradition, the continuous attention paid 
to the study and interpretation of the 
Vedanta texts has not been shown to the 
study and interpretation of the Vedic 
Samhitas. Certain schools of Hindu thought 
have developed and maintained the theory 
of mutual antagonism between the Samhitas 
and the Upanisads in terms of ritualism 
and knowledge. The theory which regards 
the Samhitas as standing for ritualism, 
which is mainly due to the view adopted 
by these schools that the significance of the 
Samhitas is tied up with the ritualistic 
literature of the Brahmanas, has led to the 
relegation of Samhitas to a secondary 
position in relation to the Upanisads, both 
in importance and significance. 

The meaning of the Samhitas is generally 
sought to be understood and exnlained 
mainly with reference to their relevance in 
the performance of various religious rites 
as developed in the Brahmanas. Because 
of their predominant concern with the 
notion of Dharma which, according to 
them, consisis chiefly in the proper per¬ 
formance of religious rites and duties and. 


as the Veda is viewed by them as the 
ultimate source qf all religious actions, 
the scholars of the Purva-Mimamsa school 
have not tried to understand the meaning 
of the Samhitfis independently of their 
ritualistic relevance and significance. The 
scholars belonging to the diflierent schools 
of Vedanta have shown little or no 
interest either in interpreting the Samhitas, 
or in explaining the positive relation 
between the Samhitas and the Upanisads. 
Their concern for the Samhitas has been 
limited to those Samhita passages which fit 
in well with their interpretation of the 
Vedanta texts according to their respective 
standpoints: and in that they have tried to 
derive the authority of the Samhitas for their 
respective positions. Indeed, no systematic 
attempt was made till the emergence of 
Sayana to interpret the Samhitas com¬ 
prehensively. Most of the other traditional 
works on the Veda have limited their scope 
to some of the technical aspects of it, like 
the nature of its origin and its general valid¬ 
ity ; and in those cases wherein attempts lo 
explain the meaning of the Samhitas have 
been made, they are not systematic ami 
comprehensive. Thus in general the con¬ 
cern traditionally shown to the Samhitas has 
been nothing more than paying them for¬ 
mal and sentimental homage. Beyond this 
the basic vision informing the Samhitas has 
not been an object of comprehensive study. 

The Vedax and the three realms of 
experience 

Though the Brahmanas form an 
integral part of the corpus of Vedic 
literature, they arc the earliest historically 
known attempts at interpreting the Vedic 
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Samhitas. However, the peculiarity of 
the interpretation available in them is that 
it is not an interpretation for the sake of 
interpretation. It is chiefly by way of 
adopting the Vedic mantras for religious 
or ritualistic purposes, which is done with 
a view to consecrating the life of man in 
the light of Vedic revelation. The Brah- 
manas evolved, though not in a systematic 
manner, several methods of interpreting 
the Samhitas which were later developed 
individually and systematically. One such 
approach is to explain the meaning of 
the Samhitas by means of analyzing the 
meaning oi the key Vedic words etymo¬ 
logically. They have also adopted the 
method of explaining the significance ol 
some of the mantras in terms of their 
mythico-historical content. 

But the most significant and enduring 
contribution of the Brahmanas towards 
Vedic interpretation is by way of providing 
a general framework and direction. This 
they have done by introducing the concepts 
of adJudaivika, ddhibhautika and adhydt- 
mika. Though these concepts are to be 
found in the Vedic literature in general, 
they are systematically developed and 
employed in the Brahmanas The broad 
purpose of these concepts is to guide and 
help our understanding of the meaning of 
the Veda, as well as to explain the signifi¬ 
cance and justification of the broad 
division of the Veda into Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads. Their 
significance lies in the help they render in 
seeing the sense in which each constituent 
of the Veda is a revelation of the Divine, 
or how in its totality the Veda stands to 
reveal the infinite richness and integral 
unity of the Divine as it reveals itself in 
and through its varied manifestations. 
According to this scheme of interpretation, 
these concepts, or rather the categories of 
interpretation, are meant to interpret the 
nature and meaning of divine revelation 

3 


at all the levels of human experience which 
is broadly categorized into three realms: 
the realm of deities, who as the primary 
self-manifestations of the Divine are the 
inner principles or powers that manifest 
themselves within the phenomena of nature 
and govern them ; the realm of nature 
in all its diverse aspects; and finally the 
realm of human reality. 

Now the manner in which the divine 
revelation is apprehended by man, which 
also depends upon the form of divine 
manifestation, is distinct from realm to 
realm. Nevertheless, the nature of divine 
revelation remains the same although its 
apprehension at one level of human ex¬ 
perience is distinct from its apprehension 
at the other two levels. It reveals itself in 
its infinite richness within all the realms 
or at all the levels of human experience. 
The basic approach of the Veda to the 
problem of man's knowledge of the Divine 
is not that of speculative understanding 
whereby its nature is conceived in abstract 
terms. But to see or realize its presence 
in all its manifestations which equally 
reveal its nature. Thus when the basic 
vision of a tradition is to relate integrally 
the whole of human experience to its 
ultimate source, or to see in all that man 
experiences the presence of the same reality, 
the attempts at interpreting every area of 
human experience in terms of the ultimate 
source will be of supreme significance and 
value. No sphere of human experience will 
then be devoid of revelatory value. On 
the other hand, every aspect of human 
life, as well as the various areas of his 
experience gain their true significance 
in their relation to the Divine. 

Now, according to this approach, the 
Vedic Samhitas may be seen primarily 
as an interpretation of the Divine or 
an attempt to reveal the nature of the 
Divine in the realm of deities (ddhidaivika), 
while the Brahmanas are an interpretation 
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of the same in the realm of nature 
iddhibhautikd), and the Upanisads present 
the nature of the Divine as revealed 
within the reality of man iddhydtmika). We 
can thus understand and appreciate the 
attempts made in the Brahmanas to 
interpret the nature divinely by way of 
finding out the identities and correspon¬ 
dences, either real or symbolic, between 
the Divine in the form of deities and the 
various elements of nature. And the 
process of integrating nature with the 
Divine is sought to be accomplished with 
the help of the concept of yajna. Yajna, as 
representing the process of self-manifest¬ 
ation of the Divine at the phenomenal realm, 
is Vedic man’s endeavour to integrate 
nature with the Divine, and to consecrate it 
thereby. The chief object of the Veda as 
thus conceived by the Brahmanas is to 
integrate into divine unity what is diver¬ 
sified in the process of the Divine self¬ 
manifestation. Each aspect of nature is 
to be related and integrated with the Divine, 
so that what is diversified is seen in its 
inner divine unity. As every experience of 
man reveals the nature of the Divine, 
though in its own peculiar manner, no 
area of experience is divinely insignificant. 
The appeal ol the Upanisads, and their 
immediate spiritual significance to man are 
however mainly because of their being an 
interpretation ol divine revelation at the 
level of his own reality. Whereas the 
revelation of the Divine at the other two 
levels of his experience may not be as 
clearly intelligible and immediately signifi¬ 
cant to man as it is at the level of his 
experience of his own reality. 

Thus the Veda in all its constituents 
seeks to reveal the nature of the Divine 
as it is mediated to man in and through 
distinct realms of his experience. One’s 
inability to see therefore in any of the 
realms of his experience the presence of the 
Divine is to miss its infinite richness and 


integral unity. Consequently the different 
areas of human experiratce imain 
unintegrated, and one area of experience 
may assume supreme or exclusive import¬ 
ance and significance over other areas of 
experiences. It is thus in later Hindu 
tradition one category of interpretation, 
the ddhyatmika one. and one area of 
human experience, the inner life of man, 
have gained supreme importance and 
significance over others. This has given 
rise to several types of misconception 
regarding the significance of the Saihhitas 
and the Brahmanas, as well as to unwar¬ 
ranted attacks on their spiritual wortii. It 
has also resulted in the exclusive concern 
with die thought of the Upanisads,. claiming 
thereby supreme importance to Self-realiz¬ 
ation, to the neglect, at times with contempt, 
of the study of the other two realms of 
human experience ; and the general adapta¬ 
tion of a spiritual or subjective approach 
to philosophical and religious problems. 
The meaning of Hindu spirituality has 
thus been narrowed down or reduced to 
a single dimension and perspective which 
is decidedly not the case with the Veda. 
However, by adopting all the three 
above-mentioned categories of interpretation 
vMe not only will be able to understand 
and appreciate fully the meaning of Vedic 
revelation, but can also understand the 
real significance of Vedic deities and their 
revelatory value. 

The Upanisads are nut an interpretation 
of the Saihhitas, but a continuation of the 
same revelation; only the form of its 
presentation is distinct. They express the 
nature of the Divine as it reveals itself 
within the being of man. We also find in 
the Upanisads attempts at presenting the 
nature of the Divine in its abstract nature 
or in itself through generalized concepts 
which however presuppose its revelation 
in concrete living situations. Because of 
this, much of the symbolism that is peculiar 
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to Vedic expression is now shed, and the 
conceptual mode of expression is resorted 
to. Nevertheless, the Upani^ds are known 
more for their adhyatmika interpretation of 
the Divine. In the Saihhitas though specul¬ 
ation regarding the nature of the Divine in 
itself is present, it generally tends towards 
scepticism. Apart from these differences, 
which do not concern us here directly, both 
the Samhitas and the Upanisads belong to 
the same genre of literature Both form the 
Sruti tradition. 

After the Upanisadic literature and with 
the emergence of Smrti literature, we find 
different schools of thought evolving their 
own methods of Vedic interpretation. What 
is however common to all these schools, 
which are from within the tradition and are 
orthodox in character, is that they all have 
ungrudgingly accepted the revealed character 
of the Veda, and its infallibility 

Interpretation of }>rammanans 

The major concern of the school of 
grammarians vis-a-vis Veda has been to 
show or establish the general validity and 
eternality of the Veda by means of ex¬ 
plaining the nature and origin of words 
and their relation to meaning; and in 
that they made a significant contribution 
toward understanding the Vedic concept 
of Vak. Beyond this they have not gone 
in explaining the meaning of the Samhitas. 

Method of etymologists 

The method developed by the school 
of etymologists (nirukta) in interpreting the 
Saihhit3s is that of analyzing the meaning 
of individual Vedic words, especially 
those that are peculiarly Vedic in usage, 
in terms of their basic roots. They have 
also tried to formulate the rules that 
govern such etymological derivations. This 
method has its limitations. Though Sans¬ 


krit language is older than the Veda, the 
Veda is the first knowm literature in 
Sanskrit. What the words used in the 
Veda mean, therefore, can best be known 
only by referring to the Veda. It is the 
first record of their usage. What the words 
must have meant in the context of the 
Veda, or the Vedic intention of their 
usage, IS not so easy to determine inde¬ 
pendently of their Vedic framework. 
Whereas the rules of the Sanskrit language 
and the regulative principles about its usage 
were formulated much later. In this process 
the current usage of the language must 
have been the main guiding principle. 
Therefore these rules, which are generally 
helpful in defining the words, cannot, 
strictly speaking, determine their Vedic 
meaning For instance, some of the key 
Vedic words like, deva, kavi, kavya, 
kratu. r?i. vak, go etc., the proper grasp 
of whose meaning will be of invaluable 
help in comprehending t!ie mc^m’ng of the 
Saihhitas, do not carry with them the same 
meaning in their iVedic and non-Vedic 
usages. Much of their Vedic connotation 
is lost in later usage, and new meanings 
or shades of meaning are acquired by 
these words. 

This is not however to deny the help 
the etymological definition of words can 
render in understanding the meaning of 
the Samhitas, as the language in its 
growth retains to a large extent its basic 
structure. Only the usage need not be a 
determining factor in understanding the 
Vedic usage. Further, the possible mean¬ 
ings a word can have cannot all be derived 
from a single root. On the other hand, the 
various meanings a word cpm have can best 
be known in the light of its usage in 
different contexts, as well as in the total 
context of the thought. Besides, how a 
word stands to mean different things can¬ 
not be explained satisfactorily in terms of 
a single root To avoid this, if we adopt 
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different roots to derive different meanings 
of a word, the attempt to explain the 
meaning of words etymologically will not 
be of much significance. All the meanings 
of a word cannot be explained on the basis 
of the same root. This difficulty has been 
recognized by the etymologists themselves, 
and therein lies their significant contri¬ 
bution. 

Moreover, the etymologists caimot be 
regarded as free from their own doctrinal 
presuppositions in analyzing the meaning 
of words etymologically. Most of the key 
Vedic words are used symbolically to 
communicate the truths of revelation, 
whereas in their ordinary usage they are 
meant to convey their plain sense. Thus in 
both the cases the intention of their usage 
and their referent need not be the same. 
Most of the words are used in the Veda 
to convey a sense which they are not 
supposed to do ordinarily. The words of 
ordinary usage are employed in the Veda, 
not with the intention of communicating 
ordinary experiences of mankind, but 
with their help to communicate an 
experience which is uncommon. Therefore 
the Vedic usage of most of the words 
is symbolic. The attempts either at 
paraphrasing the Saihhitas into current 
idiom of Sanskrit, or in translating them 
into a foreign language involve, therefore, 
an element of interpretation which is 
practically unavoidable as the Saihhitas 
are not simply a piece of Sanskrit 
literature in which some empirically known 
and verifiable reality is described. 

People have often tried to derive the 
meaning of a word from different roots 
giving rise to the impression that the 
process of such analysis is pre-determined 
in terms of what one is trying to derive. 
Often thinkers with distinct standpoints of 
their owm have tried to derive different 
meanings from the same word by tracing 
it to different roots. This makes the 


problem more complicated, and at times 
confused. Instead of trying therefore to 
determine the meaning of a word solely in 
terms of uncertain roots, or in terms of 
its later usage, its Vedic meaning can be 
grasped by observing how each word 
behaves in all the contexts of its Vedic 
usage, as weU as in the total context of 
Vedic thought or vision. The meaning of the 
words or concepts cannot be miderstood 
individually or in isolation of total thought. 
What the individual words can mean is 
also largely determined by the totality of 
the context. Words help to understand 
the thought, and equally the thought helps 
to determine the meaning of words. 
Although the words retain their ba.<iic 
meaning structure which can be known 
either by looking into their actual usage 
or in terms of their root difinitions, they 
also acquire a special sense, especially 
when they stand to communicate non- 
empirical experiences, in terms of the total 
context of thought. Understanding a 
language is not the same as comprdiending 
the thought expressed through that 
language, though understanding of language 
is a necessary condition for understanding 
the thought. Of course, it is true that only 
with the help of the meaning of the indi¬ 
vidual words we can arrive at the total 
picture of thought; but the latter, when 
it is grasped, which involves more than 
knowing the meaning of individual words, 
also helps in determining the meaning of 
individual words. Thus with the help of the 
same words different thinkers with different 
perspectives try to communicate their 
basic vision, and in doing so they give 
their own sense to the words or concepts. 
This is true with every philosophical 
thinker. And this is more so when the 
language is used to communicate revealed 
experiences. Thus the meaning of a word 
is also to be determined in terms of the 
total context of thought. 
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lin determining the meaning of some of 
the Vedic words, some of the Western 
interpreters of the Veda sought to find 
help in the cognate languages of Sanskrit. 
How far can these cognate languages shed 
light on the meaning of Vedic words? 
There are words common to these langu¬ 
ages, but as their number is so insignificant 
their value in illuminating the meaning of 
Vedic language is negligible. The presence 
of common words in more than one Ian. 
guage need not necessarily imply their 
common origin. Moreover, the general 
orientation of thought, and the direction 
it has followed in the course of its devel¬ 
opment of which Sanskrit language is the 
vehicle of expression are not the same 
elsewhere or with those who think and 
express themselves in terms of cognate 
languages. For example, what is there 
either in the root meaning of the word 
Agni, or in its ordinary Sanskrit usage, 
or as it is used in other cognate languages 
to indicate its divine nature? How are 
we to explain on the basis of these principles 
of interpretation the various epithets that 
are attributed to Agni. both adjectively and 
substantively, such as kxivi, vipra, rfi, 
pracetasa, jdtavedasa, iivara or ina etc., 
which stand to reveal its divine nature? 
Only the phenomenal aspect of Agni, as 
the principle of heat or an element of 
nature is all that can be known by this 
process, but not the divine nature of Agni 
which is the primary concern of the Veda. 

Purva Mirmmsa interpretation 

Ritualistic or rather religious (Yajnika) 
approach to Vedic interpretation, or 
interpretation of the Saihhitas to serve 
the practical religious needs of man. 
initiated in the BrShmanas was later 
developed systematically aiid fully by the 
Phrva-MImamsa school. Basic to this 
apfuroach is the view that the primary 


object or intention of the Veda is religious 
action. Accordingly the meaning of the 
Samhitas is viewed and explained in 
relation to the performance of religious 
rites and duties. Even though a distinc¬ 
tion is made by the school of Purva- 
Mimamsa between descriptive mid injunc¬ 
tive statements, the Saihhitas comprising 
the former type of statements (the descrip¬ 
tive statements) are, however, meaningful, 
according to it, only in so far as they lead 
to or inspire action directly or indirectly. 
This is based on its general understand¬ 
ing of the nature of language, according to 
which, a statement to be meaningful should 
intend some action. Thus according to this 
school of interpretation, the meaning of 
the Saihhitas is secondary to or dependent 
upon religious action. Now the problem 
whether the intention of the Vedic mantras 
is primarily to help perform various relig¬ 
ious rites and duties, or to communicate 
the nature of the Divine as revealed, is 
of basic importance in deciding the issue 
whether the meaning of the mantras is 
secondary to or dependent upon the per¬ 
formance of religious rites, or they have a 
meaning of their own which can be known 
independently of religious action. 

It is one thing to adapt the Vedic 
mantras to ritualistic or religious purposes, 
and quite another to think that they are 
intended primarily for that purpose. 
Apprehension of truth and man’s response 
to it are two distinct things, though they 
may go together. Now if we view the object 
of the Veda as primarily to communicate 
the nature of the Divine as revealed, then 
in understanding its meaning we need not 
necessarily view it in relation to the practical 
religious needs of man. In other words, 
the religious action need not necessarily 
be the primary intention of the Veda. 
Then instead of the SamhitSs gaining 
their significance in terms of the religious 
life of man, it is the religious life of man 
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that obtains its incuning in the light of 
Vedic revelation. Thus how man responds 
to divine revelation, or how he plans and 
organizes his religious life in its light, is 
a different problem, and has no logical 
relation to the understanding of the mean¬ 
ing ol revelation. While religious action 
is a means to an end, apprehension of 
truth is an end in itself Thus when faced 
with the problem ol explaining the divine 
nature of the dietics, or why the various 
deities are seen as divine, though represent¬ 
ing the various phenomena of nature, the 
school of Purva-Mimamsa has no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation, and has resorted to 

various sorts of naturalistic interpretation. 

Sayana who mostly followed this method 
of interpretation has however made an 
attempt to understand the meaning of 

certain mantras independently of their 
ritualistic significance He has tried to 

understand the meaning of those distinct 

mantras in the light of the 
Upanisads But thereby he has not 
achieved much, for interpretation of only 
a few of the mantias according to the 
Upanisadic thought does not fit in well 
with the general trend of his interpretation. 
And he has not done anything to 
reconcile and integrate those exceptional 
mantras with the general thought of the 
Veda as interpreted by him. Such an 
approach would naturally give rise to the 
view that the Veda has no unity of thought 
or vision to which he himself would not 
have subscribed. 

Hist on cal method 

The school of historical interpretation 
which is the one that has been followed in 
modern times by Tilak and some other 
scholars, both Indian and Western, and 
which in its wake has given rise to the 
‘Aryan-Dravidian* controversy, is an 
attempt to interpret the Veda as a his¬ 


torical account of a struggle, either be¬ 
tween primitive people and their hostile 
environment over which they had no 
means of control or mastery, or a racial 
hostility and conflict between powerful 
migrating invaders and the natives. Though 
there are some historical elements here 
and there in the Veda, they cannot be 
construed as the primary object of the 
Veda. Its spiritual significance and phil¬ 
osophic worth are totally overlooked by 
this kind of interpretation This method 
of interpretation which is pre.sent within 
the Brahmanas was later fully made use 
of in the Puranic literature. However 
the Puranas have not lost sight of the 
symbolic character of the events described 
in the Veda, most of which do not occur 
in empirical space and time, or in concrete 
historical situations. 

These traditional schools of Vedic 
interpretation have kept in view, though 
partly, the tradition developed subse¬ 
quent to that of the Veda. They have not 
completely overlooked the help the later 
Hindu tradition, especially the Upanisads. 
can render in understanding the meaning 
of the Sariihitas. However, they have 
made no systematic and significant attempts 
to see and appreciate clearly the organic 
or logical continuity between the Saiiihitas 
and the later tradition, cither philosophical 
or religious, in respect of both content and 
direction. Failure to recognize the integral 
unity and logical continuity of Hindu 
tradition, which has its foundational 
beginnings in the Sariihitas, has given' rise 
to the antagonism between the two 
schools of Mimamsa (the Purva and the 
Uttara or Vedanta) and has continued to 
influence the Hindu tradition. 

Modern interpreters 

Most of the modem approaches to 
Vedic interpretation are laden hravily 
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with the bauc presuppositions of the 
modern thought, and are influenced by 
the modem world views. In India 
Dayananda Saraswati is the only person 
who made an attempt to interpret the 
Vedic Samhitas in the proper sense of 
the term. But his approach was guided 
by the religious demands of the day, as well 
as certain other considerations and even 
prejudices which would not allow one 
to be really free and objective in his 
approach. Among other things, he adopted 
a rigid fundamentalist position with regard 
to the Veda, and hence dogmatically 
denied any value to tradition in under¬ 
standing the meaning oi the Veda. 
According to him, tradition instead of 
being a source of elucidation of the sense 
of the Veda is a positive distortion ot 
Vedic thought. In all this he was guided 
by certain extraneous consideiations. 

The other creative thinker who took 
keen interest m interpreting the Veda is 
Sn Aurobindo. His approach too has its 
limitations. In the first place his is not 
a systematic approach. But in the modern 
times he has provided certain insights 
valuable in understanding the possible 
meanings of Vedic symbolism. Instead 
of relying so much on the root definitions 
of key Vedic words, he tried to understand 
their meaning at a higher or spiritual level, 
in that they stand to signify, though 
symbolically, the deeper spiritual experi¬ 
ences of mankind. Above all he offered a 
perspective as well as a direction for 
understanding the meaning oi Vedic 
symbolism. He is also the first one to 
see the continuity and integral unity of 
Hindu thought of which the Veda is the 
foundational beginning. According to 
him. understanding the meaning of the 
Samhita is of much help to understanding 
the Hindu tradition, and vice ve-sa. On 
the other hand, attempts to understand 
the Veda by itself or in isolation of 


tradition, and likewise to understand the 
tradition independently of the Veda, would 
not be significant and fruitful. Also 
thereby the real significance of both may 
be lost. Nevertheless, because of his 
excessive emphasis on psychological or 
even mystical approach to the Veda, his 
interpretation of it tended to be one-sided. 
His approach therefore may not be oi 
much help m understanding mo.st of the 
Samhita passages. 

The other Indian scholars who have 
worked on the Veda have either accepted 
in toto the Western interpretation of it 
and lollowed the methods adopted by them, 
or generally interested themselves with 
some highly technical problems which arc 
ol interest mainly to the students of 
Sanskrit language and literature, in 
cither case they have not concerned them¬ 
selves with the problem ol comprehending 
the general philosophy or the basic vision 
of the Veda. As the Vedic studies are 
mainly carried out m the departments ot 
Sanskrit which have little or no interest 
in grappling with the problem of general 
thought or philosophy of the Veda, and as 
there arc no separate schools to study 
the Veda, the Vedic studies have received 
very scant attention from the Indian 
academic community. 

In modern times, the work done on 
the Veda in the West is more thorough¬ 
going and sustained than that done in 
India. But in general the Western scholars 
in pursuing their studies on the Veda are 
not able to rise above or free themselves 
from the presuppositions which arc basic 
and peculiar to their tradition. One such 
presupposition is that the Veda, as the 
earliest literature of mankind, reflects the 
primitive man's problems and aspirations, 
as well as the basic structure of his thought. 
As reflecting the primitive man’s under¬ 
standing of himself and of the world, the 
Veda when properly interpreted will be 
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inuuenseJy helpful in knowing the work¬ 
ings of the primitive mind, especially in 
the sphere of religioo. Thus their concern 
for the Veda is primarily for its historical 
importance. Also they tried to find in it 
a direct literary evidence or rather confir¬ 
mation of some of the pet theories of 
modern man about the origin of religious 
beliefs and philosophic speculation. The 
presence of philosophic insights of a 
liigher order in the Veda which they have 
recognized, are however, according to 
them, an exception in a literature which 
is otherwise primitive. Thus in general 
the Western scholars have failed to see 
any continuity and unity between the Veda 
and the highly evolved later Hindu 
tradition, and hence tried to understand 
and interpret the Veda in isolation. They 
viewed the Veda by itself. To study and 
interpret the Veda independently of 
tradition means that the Hindu tradition 
subsequent to the Saihhitas, which is a 
continuous and living one. has not much 
to do with the Samhitas either in thought 
content or in general direction. This line 
of thinking has led some to think in terms 
of borrowig to explain the supposed gap 
between the Veda and the tradition. 
Though the Indian thinkers in general 
have not committed this error, yet they 
have not tried to explain how the 
Upani§ads and the tradition later to them 
are a continuation of the Vedic thought 
and vision. 

Two traditional standpoints 

Now with I'egard to the general meaning 
of the Saihhitas we find two broad views. 
According to one the Vedic deities are but 
a deification of the natural phenomena 
done by the poetic imagination of the 
Vedic seers. The various Vedic deities, 
when stripped of their divine attributes 
poetically superimposed on them, can be 


identified as standing for the di&rent 
aspects of nature. This has been the 
general conclusion about the meaning of 
the Samhit^, according to one view, 
both in the past and in the present. This 
naturalistic interpretation of the Vedic 
thought also fits in well with the modern 
theories about the origin of religious beliefs 
and concepts. 

The other view aims at giving a vdiolly 
mystical or spiritual meaning to the Vedic 
deities. The spiritual or ddhydtmika 
interpretation, which originally meant 
seeing the Divine within a particular realm 
of human experience, that is within the 
reality of man. which is equally revealed 
within the reality other than that of man, 
and is equally mystical and spiritually 
fulfilling and significant, is now reduced to 
mean seeing the Divine solely within the 
inner life of man. This, as stated earlier, 
is due to the antagonism developed between 
the Veda and the Vedanta, and the 
general preference or bias of later Hinduism 
for the Upani^dic vision of Reality 
which it has come to regard as the highest 
attainment of man’s spirituality. As thus 
the divine life has been taken to mean the 
spiritual unfoldment of man, attempts have 
been made constantly in later Hindu 
tradition to interpret every experience 
spiritually or from the ddhydtmika stand¬ 
point. The meaning of the Divine is now 
restricted to the inner spiritual life of man. 
Consequently every experience of man is 
sought to be reduced to the spiritual level, 
or interpreted spiritually to have any higher 
significance for man, or else is given up. 
Hence the attempts to explain the Vedic 
thought in terms of inner or spiritual 
phenomenon of man. 

It is thus that, in both the types of 
interpretation, those mantras and the 
epithets of the deities which are not 
favourable to either type of interpretation 
are either conveniently overlooked or are 
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distorted to mean and support their req)ect- 
ive interpretations. While the naturalistic 
interpreters lay exclusive emphasis on the 
phenomenal description of the deities, the 
mystical interpreters are completely 
oblivious of the phenomenal character of 
the deities. Whereas in the Samhit^ no 
deity is described exclusively in terms of 
either type of characteristics. A deity is 
an abode or centre equally of both the types 
of epithets. We do not find a mantra 
concerning a deity in which it is described 
either exclusively in terms of its phenomenal 
character or in terms of its divine nature. 
Both the aspects are intrinsic to the nature 
of a deity, and are hence integrally related 
in the nature of a deity. By overlooking 
therefore either of the two aspects of a 
deity it will not be possible to grasp the 
real meaning of a deity as well as the true 
meaning of Vedic revelation. 

One more peculiarity of the Vedic 
Samhitas is their general lack of concern 
for speculative ideas about the nature of 
the Divine in itself or in its abstract nature 
In all the contexts in which the nature of 
the Divine in itself is talked about or 
speculated, such speculation tended towards 
scepticism. This is generally the tone of 
speculative mantras present in the Samhitas. 
Whereas when the Divine is addressed in 
the form of various deities, either indi¬ 
vidually or collectively, utmost reverence and 
devotion are shown, and the felt presence 
of the Divine is never doubted. Such 
descriptions are vivid and their tone is 
highly devotional and the felt certainty of 
the poet is fully reflected in the mantras. 

The integral view 

How to explain this as well as the 
double nature of a deity ? To explain these 
satisfactorily, keeping in view at the same¬ 
time the general spirit of the Veda, as well 
as that of Hindu tradition, we have to adopt 
a philosophical position distinct from the 


above two with regard to the meaniog of 
the Veda, and accordingly adopt a new 
approach. Here we have to consider a 
basic problem. How is divinity revealed 
to man, or how does man come to know 
its presence? Is it revealed to man as it 
is in itself, or in its abstract nature directly, 
as if in a vacuum, so that man comes to 
know the nature of the Divine indepen¬ 
dently of his experiences either of his own 
reality or that of the world? Or is it 
known to man as it gets revealed in and 
through its varied forms of self-expression? 
Is it the case that man abstracts the nature 
of the Divine from what it is as revealed 
to him in and through his lived experiences 
and thus forms a general concept of it? 

Now the basic approach of the Veda 
in this regard, as of Hindu tradition in 
general, which is wonderfully expressed in 
the tenth chapter of the Bhagavad-Gltd 
(‘Vibhuli Yoga’) is to see the Divine 
presence in and through nature of which 
man is a self-conscious expression. And 
accordingly the various phenomena of 
nature are seen as different forms of the 
Divine self-expression. Thus revelation 
of the Divine is not limited to the reahty 
of man alone It reveals itself in and 
through all that a man experiences as all 
are equally its manifestations, though the 
manner of revelation varies from realm to 
realm, which also depends upon the way 
in which man apprehends it. On the other 
hand, those who talk of the Divine in 
itself, which is more a matter of speculative 
understanding than ot direct seeing, do 
not see its presence anywhere. It is like 
seeing humanity without man. 

Thus each Vedic deity, as a form of 
self-expression of the Divine has two 
aspects. (1) That which is peculiar to each 
deity, and in terms of which its individual 
identity is known, and is seen as distinct 
from other deities ; and (2) that which 
it has in common with all In the SaiiihitSs 
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the divine attributes are common to all the 
deities, while the phenomenal attributes are 
peculiar to each deity. The phenomenal 
attributes of a deity give it its individual 
identity. While the divine attributes, 
which are common to all the deities, tend 
to negate their individuality. In other 
words, in terms oi its divine attributes, the 
individual identity of each deity tends to 
merge itself in that of other deities. Hence 
the Vedic concept ol Visvadeva (‘all-gods’ 
or All-God) according to which a deity is 
conceived as being one with all other deities, 
as well as the process of identifying each 
individual deity with other deities. In the 
Samhilas, as well as in the Brahmanas. 
almost all the deities are identified with 
all other deities. 

Now to explain satisfactorily the sig¬ 
nificance of the double nature ot a deity, we 
have to adopt the position that the deities 
in their phenomenal aspect represent or 
reveal the different forms of the Divine 
selt-expression : and as in all these forms 
the presence of the same reality is revealed, 
all the deities, in so far as they stand to 
reveal the felt presence of the Divine, 
share in common the divine nature. As 
each form of self-expression of the Divine 
is distinct from other forms, a deity 
representing a particular form ol expression, 
is distinct in its phenomenal character 
from other deities Thus while there is 
difference in forms of expression, what is 
expressed or revealed thereby is the same. 
Therefore a deity as revelation of divine 
nature as well as a form of its expression 
is known as the abode of both. Since the 
double nature of a deity as well as other 
problems raised here cannot be explained 
either in terms of naturalistic interpretation 
or in terms of spiritual interpretation, they 
are to be rejected. Moreover, according to 
these interpretations the nature of the 
Divine remains a mere idea having no 
basis or support in human experience. 


Finally, since the basic source of Hindu 
tradition, which is continuous and living, 
its interpretation should be consistent with 
the basic spirit of Hindu tradition. Here 
again we should not assume the position 
that the Veda as the beginning of the 
Hindu tradition need not necessarily 
contain within itself what has been 
developed and formulated later. Some 
scholars consider that as the starting point 
of evolution, the Vedic Sanihitas contain, 
if at all. only the rudimentary beginnings 
of iiindu tradition waiting for development 
or even fulfilment. Some even think that 
the later Hindu tradition stands for the 
rejection of the Veda. According to this 
line of thinking, there is a gap doctiinally 
between the Samhitas and later Hindu 
tradition which cannot be explained without 
looking for other sources. Is it then 
meaningful to think of the Bhagavad-Gltd 
as a development or fulfilment of the 
Upanisads, and the latter as the fulfilment 
of the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmaiias? 
If we admit this, then we not only have 
to compromise with the revealed character 
of the Veda as traditionally held, but will 
also have to explain the traditional view 
that the Upanisads belong to the Veda 
integrally. Moreover they themselves 
proclaim that they continue to represent 
the same revelation though expressed 
differently. Unless we have strong reasons 
against the validity of the traditional 
standpoint in this regard, and whatever 
reasons that are offered against it are in 
the final analysis due to a particular type 
of interpretation of the Veda, we have to 
accept the validity of the traditional 
standpoint. 

Therefore the Veda is to be viewed 
and interpreted in relation to or in line 
with Hindu tradition, as the same vision 
and spirit permeate the whole tradition of 
which the Veda is the fountain-head. As 
the Veda is to be viewed in relation to 
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tradition to understand its meaning, so also 
the tradition is to be viewed in relation to 
the Veda to understand its significance. 
The true significance of both can be 
obtained by understanding each in relation 


to the other. On the other hand, by trying 
to understand them in isolation or inde¬ 
pendently of each other, we may not be 
able to understand and appreciate the 
significance of either. 


THE MARVELLOUS BRAIN OF BUDDHA 

SWAMI BRAHMESHANANDA 


Among the various prophets and 
divine incarnations of the world. Lord 
Buddha was Swami Vivekananda’s 
favourite. Swamiji delivered a large 
number of lectures and talks on the 
Buddha Whether dealing with the 
historical aspect of Buddhism, or its 
philosophy, or the life of Buddha. Swamiji 
never failed to highlight the exemplary 
character ol Buddha which he considered 
‘the greatest the world has ever seen.’t 
In his talk. ‘Buddha's Message to the 
World’ he says. ‘And consider his marvel¬ 
lous brain! No emotionalism. That great 
brain never was superstitious.’^ Elsewhere 
he uses an uncommon word, ‘Sanity’. 
‘See the sanity of the man. No gods, no 
angels, no demons—nobody. Nothing of 

the kind. Stem, sane, eveiy brain-cell 
perfect and complete, even at the moment 
of death.... Oh, If I had only one drop 
of that strength ! The sanest philosopher 
the world ever saw. Its best and its sanest 
teacher.'3 

The word ‘sanity’ appears more often 
in its negative counterpart—‘insanity’, which 
means madness. Therefore the use of this 
word here has greater significance in 
.stressing the negative aspect of character, 

t. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1972) vol. 7. p. 22 
The Complete' Works (1977) vol 8. p. 104. 

3- The Complete Works (1973) vol. 3, p. 528-9. 


and therefore to appreciate the brilliance of 
the Buddha’s character, we must clearly 
know the meaning of insanity and what a 
diseased brain is. 

The minds of most of us are almost all 
the time in a reverie of disconnected 
thoughts. sense-impressions, irrelevant 
memories and physical sensations. If we 
could taperecord the working of the 
average human mind, it would sound 
something like this: ‘The article. Oh, 
it's hot today. He is a nice man. I must 
pay the bill tomorrow. This mosquito 
nuisance ’ Luckily, this thought reverie 
does not get expressed except in states of 
maniac psychosis or delirium. It is kept 
under control by the intellect and the will. 
Out of this mass of disconnected thoughts, 
the intellect selects a few and decides to 
discard the rest, and the will coordinates 
these into logical systematic thinking. 
Thus mental reverie is neither expressed, 
nor allowed to direct the body and the 
senses into uncontrolled action. 

The intellect and the will in turn are 
influenced by our conscious and uncon¬ 
scious desires and ambitions, emotions and 
past impressions. Normally all these 
faculties work harmoniously, being regu¬ 
lated by the intellect and the will. 
But sometimes the balance is disturbed 
and, depending upon the duration and 
severity of this imbalance, there are 
various grades of insanity. Some people 
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are imbecile by birth, born with poor 
intellect and weak will. They arc driven 
helplessly by their emotions and subcon¬ 
scious urges. Others lose their balance later 
in life owing to stress and strain and 
become permanently mad. Persons falling 
under these categories of congenital or 
acquired permanent mental disability are 
not many. But there is a much larger 
group of people who sometime or other 
suffer from insanity for months or years. 
It IS estimated that in the U.S.A. alone, 
one out of every twenty persons goes to 
the mental hospital sooner or later in life. 
And the number is on the increase. 

Individuals not falling under these two 
categories of temporary or permanent 
madness are sufficiently well adjusted to 
their environment, and they pass as 
‘normal healthy individuals’. But are they 
really so? Some psychologists go to the 
extent of saying that there is nothing like 
a normal man. and that everyone has some 
or the other mental aberrations And there 
is some truth in this statement Arjuna’s 
example is an excellent iUustrution of this. 
On seeing his own kith and kin ready to 
kill and be killed on the battlefield, this 
great hero of the Mahabharata. the be.st 
amongst men, showed signs of neurosis. 
He started trembling and sweating, his 
mouth went dry and his bow slipped out 
of his hand He started babbling irrelevant 
words, not befitting his status or the 
occasion. 

Thus, the truly sane person is he who 
maintains his intellectual clarity and 
exercises his will-power even under 
extremes of stress, even at the moment of 
death. The Buddha, according to Swamiji, 
was such a perfectly healthy prophet. 

The first characteristic of a sane mind, 
according to Swamiji, is absence of 
emotionalism. Our approach to problems 
of life is more often emotional than rational. 
Criticizing Arjuna’s emotionalism, Swamiji 


says, ‘There is a conflict in Arjusa’s 
heart between his emotionalism and his 
duty. The nearer we are to [beasts andj 
birds, the more we are in the hells of 
emotion. We call it love. It is self* 
hypnotization . It is not the blind, birdlike 
emotion that leads to perfection... Now, 
Arjuna is under the control of this emo¬ 
tionalism. He is not what he should be—a 
great self-controlled, enlightened sage 
working through the eternal light of 
reason.’"* 

The reaction of the Buddha under 
similar or even more trying situation.s 
was quite different. He did not lament or 
become nervous when two of his foremost 
disciples, the pillars of his new religious 
movement, died. Instead, he took the 
opportunity to teach his di.sciples the 
transitoriness of life. He remained unruffled 
even when confronted with murderers or 
defamed by opponents. 

And yet the Buddha was not without 
feeling. A clear line of demarcation must 
be drawn between emotionalism and what 
is called the quality of the heart which 
Buddha had in abundance. His large heart 
felt the pain of every suffering creature. 
Though both Arjuna’s reaction and the 
Buddha’s feeling for suffering creatures can 
be qualified as krpd or compassion,® they 
are poles apart. One is a condemnable 
weakness, the other the noblest of virtues. 

There is a type of emotionalism seen in 
religion. While genuine emotion is one of 
the paths (Bhakti Yoga) for God-realiz¬ 
ation. temporary sentimentalism, bereft of 
austere renunciation and self-control is 
dangerous and leads away from spirituality. 
The emotionalism that does not produce a 
permanent change in life and give strength 
to overcome lust, greed and anger, must 
be discarded. The Buddha was fully aware 

The Complete Works (1977) vol. I, p. 460. 

P* Cf. Bhagavad-GM 1-28; 2-1. 
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of this. Once a disciple praised him. saying 
that he was the greatest Buddha ever 
bom. The Buddha asked him whether 
he knew all about all the Buddhas yet to 
be bom or everything about the present 
Buddha. The disciple confessed that he 
did not. At this the Buddha rebuked him, 
sa>ing that his statement was prompted by 
blind sentiments and hence foolish. A 
devotee was often found garing at the 
Buddha as if he saw some light on his face. 
The Buddha did not like it and sent him 
away. 

The second characteristic of a sane mind 
is absence of superstition. Fear of punish¬ 
ment, hope of reward in this world or in 
heaven after death, and lack of faith in 
one’s strength and blissful nature lead to 
misdirected reverence for supernatural 
beings. While religious superstitions are 
known, there are also ‘scientific’ supersti¬ 
tions. Many so-called rational people will 
blindly accept a statement if it could be 
ascribed to Einstein. Pasteur or some 
other renowned scientist. The Buddha 
would have none of these. He did not 
want his disciples to accept blindly even 
what he himself preached. Every prophet 
is a revolutionary. He demolishes those 
old faiths and beliefs which become obsolete, 
but in the process, he himself becomes an 
idol of worship. The Buddha warned 
against this. On his death-bed. he told 
the waiting Ananda. ‘Weep not for me. 
Think not for me. I am gone. Work out 
diligently your own salvation. Each one 
of you is just what I am. I am nothing but 
one of you.’s ‘Buddha is the name of 
infinite knowledge, infinite as the sky. I, 
Gautama, have reached that state; you 
will all reach that too if you struggle for 
it.’‘» 

The next requirement of a sane mind 

®. The Complete Works (1975) vol. 3, p. .528 

7. The Complete Works (1972) vol. 4, p. 136 


is the light of clear reason. Swamiji con¬ 
sidered the Buddha ‘the sanest philosopher 
the world has ever seen.’ This implies 
that not only emotional people have 
aberrations, but rational people may also 
have eccentricities. Indeed, philosophy has 
its problems. It often gets reduced to dry 
inteilectualism, a bundle of arguments and 
counter-arguments which confuse the mind. 
An impractical philosophy having- no 
bearing on the day-today problems of life, 
according to the Buddha and Swamiji. is 
unhealthy. Hence the Buddha refused to 
discuss impractical and unanswerable 
questions concerning the soul. God. etc. 
Instead, he based his philosophy on the 
practical everyday problems of sorrow, its 
cause and remedy. 

The fourth mark of sanity is the strength 
of will, and this the Buddha had in 
abundance. But like other faculties of the 
mind, the will also should be rightly direct¬ 
ed. Spiritual practice demands the exercise 
of great will-power. But if misdirected, it 
may lead to extremes of self-morification. 
The Buddha himself had practised several 
asceticism and realized that it was abnormal. 
Hence he preached the saner middle path. 

Another way in which the will can 
function is in doing good to others. But 
this often gets vitiated by ulterior motives 
like name and fame, reward in heaven etc. 
The Buddha had no motives. He was 
ready to give up his life to save animals by 
stopping a sacrifice, and yet he had no 
motives. ‘Do good because it is good to 
do good’, this was the Buddha’s watchword. 

The Buddha was a yogi par excellence. 
His portraits depict him in a yoga posture, 
meditating. This path of concentration, 
too has pitfalls. It may get reduced to a 
few asanas and breathing exercises or the 
aspirant may get lured by psychic powers. 
The Buddha was severe on those cr^ulous 
monks who displayed or gave importance 
to occult powers. The Buddha laid great 
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stress on meditation, but at the same time 
warned that to sit in meditation neglecting 
the nursing of a sick brother was unpar¬ 
donable. 

Thus the sanity of Lord Buddha lies 
in avoiding all the eccentricities and 
perversions possible in the various paths 
to liberation. He was compassionate but 
not sentimental, rational but not a dry 
logician, yogi but not a credulous displayer 
of occult powers. Above all. he was 
intensely practical and worked incessantly 


for the good of others, without any motive. 

Rarely docs one find a truly sane 
devotee, sane philosopher, sane yogi or 
sane worker. And to find the head, heart, 
and hand fully and harmoniously developed 
in a single person is rarer still. The Buddha 
was such a person. Not only was every cell 
of his marvellous txrain fully developed, 
it also worked perfectly. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda has paid him the 
highest tribute, by characterizing him as the 
greatest character the world has ever seen. 


A NEW ALTAR FOR THE FLAME OF TIBETAN BUDDHISM 

.SWAMI ATMARUPANANDA 
{Continued from the previous issue) 


A bit before noon 1 went to the massive 
iron gate leading into the Dalai Lama’s 
estate. This gate was always guarded and 
no one was allowed to enter without 
special permission. After filling out a 
form for security purposes, 1 entered with 
about forty others. Once inside we pre¬ 
sented our forms and passports at different 
tables, depending upon our nationality. 
Then we were frisked and finally lined up 
for the audience. Most of us were from 
the West, and most of the Westerners were 
European. There were also a few Indians, 
and some Tibetans that looked like they 
had .settled in the West. The Tibetans 
stood first, then the foreigners, and finally 
the Hindus. 

When word was given, the Tibetans— 
though dressed in the clothes of Western 
businessmen—^bent over low in humility 
and ran to a cirular drive, at one end of 
which stood the Dalai Lama. Here they 
threw themselves flat on the ground in 
salutation, an action which they repeated 
three times. I believe. Then they quickly 
went to where he stood, handed an assist¬ 


ing lama the traditional scarf which is 
given when greeting any respected person 
in Tibet, and passed on by as the now- 
blessed scarf was put over their bent necks 
by another assisting lama. All of this was 
done with such grace and sincere devotion 
that it would have to impress even those 
who think it degrading to bow before 
another human being. 

Then the Westerners walked round the 
circular drive to where the Dalai Lama 
stood. Out of respect for the ways of 
another people and in perfect style he 
shook hands with each of us. asking each, 
‘American?’ As it turned out. only two 
of us were. The Hindus then paid respect 
in their traditional way by ‘taking the 
dust of his feet’ as he blessed each of them. 
Now I understood why the visitors had 
been divided into three cultural groups, 
because he responed to each group accord¬ 
ing to their custom. 

We stood at a little distance and 
watched as the remainder of the crowd 
paid their respects to the Dalai Lama. He 
was quite a tall man, slightly stoop 
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shouldered, with a surprisingly deep but 
attractive voice and a wonderful look of 
mingled innocence and wisdom, reserve 
and kindly openness, bearing his ever-ready 
smile. 

After all had paid their respect and 
received his blessing, he saluted with folded 
hands the bowed Tibetans and Hindus and 
waved his hand in perfect American 
lashion at the Westerners, Thus ended 
the public audience. Though it was a 
brief meeting indeed, the impression of the 
Dalai Lama which I carried away was 
that of a man ot unusual openness, broad 
sympathy and tolerance, and the rare 
ability to identify with the feelings of 
others. 1 wasn't surprised to learn later 
that these arc the qualities that strike 
most who meet him, for they had been so 
evident. 

After lunch at Om, 1 went lo the 
Library of Tibetan Works and Archives. 
A day or two previously 1 had seen a 
Westerner in the robes of a Tibetan monk. 
On approaching him to ask where the 
Library was, I had been nonplussed to 
hear him reply in a female voice—‘he’ 
was actually a Western nun, but because 
the nuns wear robes similar to the monks 
and keep their hair close-cropped, it hadn't 
been immediately evident. Anyway, with 
her directions I now made my way to the 
Library, which was a twenty to thirty 
minute walk from the village. 

• 

The Library itself is a large impressive 
stone building, a blend of Tibetan and 
modern architectural styles, and painted in 
the traditional colours: whitewashed, with 
the doors, windows and decorative trim 
in rich red, blue and gold. Here they have 
a public library-reading room with a large 
collection of books and periodicals on 
Buddhism from all over the world. A 


museum houses over five hundred priceless 
statues and thangkas from the Dalai Lama's 
personal collection, among other objects 
of worship and art, some dating back to 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Tibetan Books, Documents and Archives 
Department holds about 44.000 Tibetan 
literary treasures, philosophical and 
psychological treatises, historical works 
and valuable government documents, in¬ 
cluding the original sealed documents ot 
Nyan Chogyal, King ot Tibet in the 
tenth century. 

Lectures and semmars are arranged and 
conducted by the Library. And there are 
courses in Buddhist dharma and Tibetan 
language which the public may enroll in. 
A five-year thangka painting course is 
open to those ready to dedicate themselves 
to this demanding study. The Library 
publishes numerous books on Tibetan 
Buddhism in an effort to prc.scrve their 
heritage which the Chinese occupation has 
cndangcicd Since 1975 it has also pub¬ 
lished a magazine. The Tibet Journal. Many 
rare Tibetan manuscripts are being 
reprinted. The Library is thus becoming 
quite a centre for research, and an effective 
force in the fight to preserve the Tibetan 
heritage. 

The day before I left Dharainsala 1 
discovered the Tibetan Children’s Village, 
a delightful place founded over twenty 
yeans ago for the care of Tibetan refugee 
children, located quite a long walk through 
the forest from Macleodganj. From the 
beginning of bis exile the Dalai Lama 
has been deeply concerned over the plight 
of Tibetan children. So among his first 
acts after reaching India was to establish 
institutions for their care and education. 
In 19G0 his elder sister, the late Tsering 
Dolma, founded a nursery that was to 
grow into the present Tibetan Children’s 
Village. After her death in 1964 she was 
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succeeded by the Dalai Lama's younger 
sister. Mrs. Pema Gyaltso. 

There was a time when 120 children 
slept in a room twenty feet by thirty feet. 
Now the institution has a campus of forty- 
three acres, a number of buildings, and 
projects in other Tibetan settlements in 
India as well. As of 1980 the Village had 
helped 4,326 resident children, and 1,938 
more who had been helped under one of 
its many projects elsewhere in India. When 
1 visited, the Village had about 1,050 
children in residence. 

Infants are looked after in a ‘Baby 
Home’. Boys and girls between four to 
fifteen are divided into about thirty ‘homes’ 
of thirty children each. Foster parents look 
alter each of these homes, efforts being 
made to create as far as limitations allow 
the atmosphere of a normal Tibetan home. 
This provides the children with as natural 
and humanly warm a life as poNsible. Older 
children are divided between a boys' 
hostel and a girls* hostel, each accomodat¬ 
ing sixty youngsters. 

The Village has its own school, with 
classes from pre-primary stages to Class X. 
most ol the teachers being Tibetan 
Qualified children are sent elsewhere for 
their iurther education and training. 

The Village also has various longterm 
projects to help people both there and in 
other settlements in India It has started 
nurseries and day schools, care for old 
people, an Educational Reserve Fund for 
scholarships, and various health care 
projects. 

Since 1974 the Village has had a Handi- 
craft-cum-Vocational Training Centre, 
which was begun with three basic objec¬ 
tives : 

(1) to offer job training and employment 
facilities for those children who could not con¬ 
tinue with normal school education, (2) to serve 
as an instrument for preserving and propagating 
the traditional arts and crafts of Tibet by training 


young people in these fields, and (3) to contribute 
financially towards the upkeep [ of the Tibetan 
Children’s Village] so that it would be less 
dependent on outside help.i2 

As 1 walked around the campus 1 came 
upon the carpet-weaving section of the 
Training Centre, housed in a large build¬ 
ing where a number of girls and young 
women were busy at work on various 
patterns and sizes of rugs. They were all 
very open, friendly and inquisitive. 
Seeing my monastic robes they asked in 
Hindi the inevitable question which had 
followed me all over India for seven years: 
‘Are you with Hare Krishna?’ 

‘No. I’m with the Ramakrishna Order 
founded by Sn Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda,’ which demanded more 
explanation. I think that 1 could have 
been anything and pleased them as long 
as I had promised to buy a carpet And 
the carpels were beautiful. Luckily some¬ 
one had given me money to buy just such 
a gift, so 1 gained immediate popularity. 

Another fascinating department was 
that ol thangka painting. the sacred art 
of Tibetan scroll painting. Here I found 
several men—young adults- who were 
apparently apprentices to an older man. 
They were quite willing, almost eager, to 
show me the paintings they were working 
on. so I was able to see the various stages 
of production in the art, from the early 
sketches to the final touch up. 

Poor Tibetan art can be very poor- 
especially portraiture, which sometimes 
seems more like caricature. But when 
good, it is not only beautiful but spiritually 
moving. And the thangkas of these men 
were excellent—the colours seemed almost 
alive they were so brilliant, and even the 
highly detailed paintings had a light and 

Information Office of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, ed., Tibetans in Exile (Dharamsala: 
Information Office. Central Tibetan Secretariat, 
1981), p. 59. 
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airy feel to them. They told me that they 
paint only tm order: you give them the 
subject which may be of varying degrees 
of complexity and size, and they execute 
it. abiding by the traditional canons of the 
art. which are quite specific. For thangka 
painting is a sacred art and not a free, 
imaginative art. At added expense the 
thangkas are mounted on silk brocade. 
They are sent all over the world on request. 

As 1 returned through the forest to 
Macleodganj, I realized that my stay among 
the Tibetans was almost over. It had 
been so easy to get here to the Dalai 
Lama’s Lhasa-in-exile; and. for those 
who had the time, it was so easy to stay 
aitd study under highly regarded lamas. 
Only three decades earlier, however, this 
would have been next to impossible. 
Lhasa had then been the Forbidden City 
The few Westerners who had succeeded 
in reaching it had done so with greatest 
difficulty. Even fewer had succeeded in 
living in Tibet and studying its religion: 
great pioneers like Mme Alexandra David- 
Neel and Anagarika Lama Govinda. 

In his memoirs the Dalai Lama writes: 

Perhap.s the best-known quality of Tibet in the 
recent past was its deliberate isolation. In the 
world outside, Lhasa was often called the 
Forbidden City. There were two reasons for this 
withdrawal from the world. The first, of course, 
was that the country is naturally isolated. Until 
the last decade, the route from the borders ol 
India or Nepal to Lhasa was a journey of two 
months across high Himalayan passes which were 
blocked for a large part of the year.. . Isolation 
was therefore in our blood. We increased out 
natural isolation by allowing the fewest possible 
foreigners into our country, simply because we 
had had experience of strife, especially with China, 
and had no ambition whatever exci^t to live in 
peace and pursue our own culture and religion, 
and we thought that to hold ourselves entirely 
aloof from the world was the best way of ensur¬ 
ing peace. 1 must say at once that I think this 
policy was always a mistake, and my hope and 
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intention is that in the future the gates of Tibet 
will be kept wide open to welcome visitors from 
every part of the world.i3 

Unfit the Dalai Lama can teturn to 
Tibet and open its doors to the world, he is 
doing all he can to share the wisdom of 
Tibet with the world. Swami Vivekananda 
once said that the age of the esoteric in 
religion is at an end—not that the spiritual 
knowledge which has been kept secret 
will be lost, but that all knowledge will be 
made available to the world. And with 
the Tibetan diaspora the last great treasure 
of esoteric wisdom has been opened to 
mankind. The Dalai Lama has sent 
teachers of Tibetan dharma ail over the 
world to share their wisdom, for he has 
learned ''tlie bitter lesson that the world 
has grown too small for any people to live 
in harmless isolation.’n 

America alone has numerous Tibetan 
meditation centres, a wide variety of 
publications. Tibetan Studies programmes 
at several universities, monasteries and 
convents, societies for the preservation of 
Tibetan culture and tor aiding Tibetan 
refugee settlements in India, and groups 
for keeping alive the question of Tibetan 
political autonomy. Some Western auth¬ 
orities on Buddhism have even predicted 
that Tibetan Buddhism will be to America 
in the 80s what Zen was in the 60s and 70s. 

Fortunately, some of the lamas in the 
West are aware that intercultural exchange 
should proceed by a process of discreet 
assimilation and not imitation. Imitation 
is always a dangerous process. Asia is 
presently copying some of the worst aspects 
of Western culture, and there seems to be 
little reason to assume that the West will 


His Holiness, the Dalai Lama, My Land 
and My People (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962), p. 59. 

14. Ibid., p. 87. 
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necessarily do better if it imitates the East. 
It is unfortunate that morality is at a low 
ebb in the West right now when this meet¬ 
ing with Tibet is taking place, because 
many Westerners are purrently jumping 
to learn tantrik Buddhism for all the 
wrong reasons. Some Western writers on 
Tibetan Buddhism even speak of the 
‘subtle ego of morality^’ and how tantra 
destroys it by disregrading all social codes 
of morality. It is no doubt true that a 
point comes in spiritual life when relative 
good and evil both have to be transcended 
in order to attain freedom, and the subtle 
age of conventional .morality can indeed 
serve as a bondage—this can be learned 
from the lives and teachings of a number 
of saints and sages. The solution, however, 
is not immorality but transcendence. It is 
wise to remember Swami Vivekananda’s 
warning; ‘When God is worshipped in 
the “left-handed” way . eventually it 
leads to degeneration and the obliteration 
of the race that practises it.’^® Swami 
Vivekananda never tired oi reiterating that 
purity of character is the only sure basis 
of spirituality, and that chastity is the only 
sure foundation lor society. 

Tibetans are not only giving out their 
wisdom to the world: they are also learn¬ 
ing much in exchange. Though isolation 
no doubt fostered intensity and depth ot 
faith, it also inevitably bred a narrowness 
of vision which translated sometimes as 
bigotry in the broad context of the world. 
Even now there are many lamas who hold 
Buddhism to be the only true religion, and 
Tibetan Buddhism to be the highest form 
of Buddhism. There are even a few lamas 
who hold that full enlightenment can be 
had only by those born into the Tibetan 
race. (Presumably they exclude Indians— 
members of the Buddha’s own race—only 


15* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekanaihla 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1979), vol. 7 p 26 


AiH*!! 

because India rejected Buddhism and 
returned to Hinduism.) Furthermore, 
though the differences among the four major 
sects of Tibetan Buddhism are not 
fundamental but accidental, there is a 
great deal of animosity among them at 
times. Certainly, contact with other ways 
of thinking in the world will expand their 
sympathy for other paths to truth. 

It is important for every people to have 
the capacity to look critically at themselves, 
at their beliefs and institutions. This frees 
them to some extent from blind subservi¬ 
ence to the forces of history and cultural 
evolution and gives them a measure of 
power to control and direct their further 
evolution. This critical faculty has evolved 
somewhat in the West, in India, Japan 
and other countries that have had to face 
the attack of alien creeds and cultures— 
most especially the attack ot modern 
science In time Tibetans will undoubtedly 
develop the same capacity. The rigorous 
mental training undergone by Tibetan monks 
gives them a solid foundation tor such 
development. This will help them to 
universalize their teachings by distinguish¬ 
ing the principles from the cultural 
expression of those principles. And it 
will open their eyes to the beauty of other 
systems of thought, making them more 
effective because more understanding. 

On returning to Macleodganj from the 
Children's Village 1 went again to the 
Dalai Lama’s temple. There, beyond the 
temple lay the estate of the Dalai Lama. 
I couldn’t help thinking that he, in some 
ways, represented the wonderful possibil¬ 
ities latent within the Tibetan race and 
culture. And T still feel that way. Not that 
there aren’t many other highly evolved 
men and women among the Tibetans, but 
he displays certain qualities, certain 
virtues, certain insights which .seem 
e.specially important to survival in the 
modern world. 
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tor one thing, he is universal in his 
outlook. In his memoirs he writes: 

Just as a particular disease in the world is' 
treated by various medical methods, so there are 
many religions to bring happiness to human 
bcings and others Different doctrines have been 
introduced by different exponents at different 
periods and in different ways. But I believe the> 
all fundamentally aim at the same noble goal 
Unity among religions is possible, and in the 
present state of the world, it is especialK import¬ 
ant. Mutual respect would be helpful to all 
believers ; and unity between them would also 
bring benefit to unbelievers, for the unanimous 
flood of light would show them the waj out ol 
their ignorance . To this end, the followers of 
each religion should know something of other 
religions 16 

The Dalai Lama has also called for 
unity among the different sects of Tibetan 
Buddhism, stressing the need for tolerance 
and understanding based on recognition of 
the common foundation and goal of the 
various sects. 

Time and again he has demonstrated a 
most unusual degree of honesty in stepping 
out of his situation—his position and 
cultural background- to look at it objec¬ 
tively and critically. In spite of all that 
his people have suffered, he is able to say 
in all sincerity that ‘we Tibetans still have 
no feeling of hatred for the great Chinese 
people.’n He is even willing to return to 
Tibet as a private citizen if he receives 
sufficient assurance that his people will be 
left free to pursue their religion and 
maintain their cultural values, 

16. My LantI, p. 237. 

17. Ibid, p. 6. 


He is aware of the democratic urge of 
modem man and has drawn up a new 
democratized constitution for his govern¬ 
ment. This change has not been forced 
out of him by the spirit of the times but is 
based on genuine sympathy for the poor and 
oppressed, on respect for the dignity of 
every man and woman. 

While striving to preserve Tibet’s 
cultural heritage, he at the same time is 
prepaiing to meet the future effectively. 
As an example, his monks now study not 
only the traditional learning but also 
English, science, mathematics, and other 
fields of modern learning. 

Again, these qualities and insights are 
not found only in the Dalai Lama and 
absent in other Tibetans; rather he 
conveniently symbolizes the vitality of the 
race and its great possibilities. Taking 
all of these facts into consideration, there 
seems to be much hope for the Tibetan 
people, in spite of the fact that they 
cannot yet return to their homeland. 

That night was my last at the Rainbow 
Hotel. In the morning I paid my bill and 
checked out. I went once more to the 
temple, and at noon I had my last meal 
at Om. The bus left Macleodganj in the 
mid afternoon, winding its way down the 
mountain to Dharamsala. then out onto 
the plains, pointed towards Delhi. I 
strained my neck as long as 1 could to see 
the mountain which held the heart of the 
Tibetan people in exile. Then we went 
round a bend and it passed into memory. 

{Concluded) 
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CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADVAITA VEDANTA: 
BY Dr. Wiluam M. Indich. Published by Motilal 
Banarsidass, 40 U.A., Bungalow Road, Jawahar 
Nagar, Delhi-110 007. 1980. Pp. 131. Rs. 50. 

This IS an admirably produced work bringing 
credit to the author and the publishers. 

The autho'r commands an austere philosophical 
style, expresses himself with great clarity and 
covers his theme with rare concentration, achiev¬ 
ing a .surprising economy ot treatment. He 
bases himself on texts of great authority mostlv. 
The book is a real contribution to the undet- 
standing of Advaita Vedanta. 

The work consists of five compact chapters 
The introduction gives the gist of the system of 
thought under study and presents its focal 
theme, viz., consciousness. The second chapter— 
by far the best one—expounds the nature of 
absolute or transcendental consciousness as 
argued out in Advaita. The third chapter deals 
with what is described as 'modified' consciousness, 
m«ining consciousness 'conditioned' by phenom¬ 
enal misidentification and the hierarchical 
gradation of levels in it in terms of proximity 
to the absolute level. The fourth chapter treats 
of the four states of cosciousness, waking, dream, 
and deep sleep, in their ascending order and 
concludes with tunya. the fourth state in which 
phenomenal consciousness culminates and loses 
itself in transcendental or absolute consciousness. 
The last chapter is a critical evaluation of the 
basic the»8. 

A few critical comments arise naturally. (0 
The idea of absolute consciousness as sclf-reveal- 
ing or self-luminous is a fundamental one It 
needs more clarification than what we are given 
That it is self-luminous because it illumines all 
objects is making a 'transcendental use’ of the 
‘empirical phenomenon’ of a subject knowing an 
external object. That it cannot negate itself can 
only establish the indubitable existence of 
'modified' consciousness, which only can exercise 
the functions of affirmation and negation. That 
it reveals itself to itself or knows itself by itself 
would amount to importing to the totally 
hondual self svagata-hheda, duality of aspects. 
The author permits himself to make the 
rather careless statements that 'it is known 
solely hv itself and that it is 'eternally consdous 
of itself' fpp. 37. 39) .^amkara explicitly contro¬ 
verts that position in his interpretation of Jftana 


in the Taittiriya definition salyam jiSanam anantam 
brahma, and also in his explanation of tiie 
bhuman ot Chandogya. The Citsukhi definition 
of self-luminosity hardly rise to the requirement 
of the problem. 8amkara's criticism of VijfiSna- 
vada and the CUrviika position reitreates the 
criticism that the self or consciousness cannot 
know Itself (Bf SO, 2 2 5.28 and 3.3.30.54). 

(2) The account m the third chapter of 
Pratibimba-vada, Avacheda-v5da and Abhasa- 
vada which figure in the internal polemics of 
post-,^amkara Advaita could have been easily 
dropped, as they are not so basic to the discussion 
on hand and cannot receive full elaboration 
either The question whether nianex is an 
indriva is another such issue, as it pertains to a 
controversy of later-day Advaita concerned with 
the exact and ultimate source of liberating 
knowledge, a topic that does not come up much 
in the treatise It could have been conveniently 
kept out 

13) Whatever be the mechanics of perception, 
that it involves knowledge of the identity of the 
subject and the object is a fundamental proposi¬ 
tion of Advaita. Our learned author seems to 
have been somewhat misled by Prof. Devaraja 
(p 73) into thinking that Samkara does not 
maintain the position. One solid pronouncement 
from among others of Samkara can be cited in 
support of that transfusion of the subject into 
the object The Taittiriya-BhOfya of Samkara 
has it (ch. 2, section 1) Buddherupadhilakfa^ayb 
cakyurSdidvandh viyaySlx^ena parinaminy'a ye 
xahdadyakaravabhasah te atmavijnanena vyaptah 
itfpadvnnfe What DharmarUja Adhvarindra and 
others set forth is outlined in this statement of 
$amkara himself. 

(4) The more important theme of ‘sublatabi- 
lity' as the criterion of the unreal should have 
been subjected to more consideration, in view of 
the manifest distinction between variation and 
contradiction between the creativity of the real 
and the epistemological nullification of the unreal. 

In the fourth chapter a good exposition of the 
three states of *modified’ consciousness inter¬ 
spersed with parallel ideas in Western thought is 
offered. The fourth state of tunya is well 
brought out, and it is proper that the idea of 
mpkxa receives adequate consideration in the 
context. 

(.5) The last chapter holds forth the greatest 
surprise to the reader. We are told that the 
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principal drawback of the entire Advaitic theory 
is the sharp bifurcation between absolute 
consciousness and ‘modified’ consciousness. Two 
types of monistic thought free from that sup¬ 
posedly disabling tenet, the Hegelian Idealism 
and the Spiritual Evolutionism of Sri Aurobindo, 
are brought in as better philosophical alternatives. 
The criticism is rather brief, and the entire 
structure of Advaitic thought, built up meticu¬ 
lously in the four preceding chapters, needs to 
be examined, and that in detail, to enable the 
comparative estimate to stand. Why select only 
these two types of modified monism'’ All the 
BhedSbheda schools of Vedanta, Kashmir Saivism, 
not to speak of Visi$tadvaita, represent such a 
philosophical reconciliation between appearance 
and reality. The last critical chapter is, thus, 
in need of at least as thorough and solid a 
formulation as the preceding exposition of 
Advaita which it is suggested to be superceding. 
We hopefully look forward to a complete working 
out of this line of thought from the gifted and 
conscientious author. 

Prof. S. S Raghavachar 
Professor and Head of the Department of 

Philosophy (Rid) 
University of Mysore. 

CLASSICAL SAMKHYA (An interpretation 
of its History and meaning); by Dr Gerald 
Jamps Larson. Published by Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 40 U.A., Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Dclhi-n0 007. 1980. Pp. xv+3I5. Rs. 60 

Dr. Larson has a strong historical predilec¬ 
tion and he gives us a second edition of his work 
on Classical Stmkhya with a long account of 
how modern scholars in Tndologv, both non- 
Indian and Indian, have laboriously reconstructed 
the Samkhya with varying degrees of merit and 
also an equally heavy tracing of the system 
from the dim Vedic beginnings down to the 
crystallization in the definitive SSmkhya Klrika 
of Iswara-Krishna. That final treatise is con¬ 
densed once in the beginning, elucidated in the 
middle and its text and translation are added as 
an appendix. So much is more or less the old 
matter of the first edition with a number of 
helpful alterations and improvements. 

The distinguishing feature of the second 
edition is that it drops the chapter on ‘Sartre 
and Samkhva* of the.first edition, and replaces 
it with a chapter on Samkara’s critique of 
SSmkhya and a conjectural rebuttal of that 


Ciitiqtte by the S&mhya philosopher. Hiis 
addition calls for many comment. If Indian 
criticism of SSmkhya was to be introduced, there 
was no justification for ignoring the equally 
powerful ^orts in that direction, such as those 
of Buddhism and NySya-Vaisesika. The critique 
presented is not that of Samkara but of 
Badarayana. If the critique was extracted from 
iSamkara’s commentaries on the Gita and 
Upanisads, there would be some meaning in 
attributing them to Samkara, for those texts do 
not concern themselves with any attack on 
SSmkhya The present critique follows the 
Sutra of Bldarfiya^a in close verbal proximity 
and argues that the primordial physical principle 
of pradhana could not be the creative source of 
the cosmos. The rebuttal framed on behalf of 
SSmkhya is curious. The SSmkhya is made to 
protest that his pradhana is no merely physical 
principle, as it bears within its modifications 
psychical items such as buddhi, manas, nay, the 
entire complex of empirical selfhood. The 
problem is to account for the moving out of 
pradhana from its causal state to the manifest 
world of effects. The psychical complex obtains 
in the realm of effects. How could what con¬ 
stitutes an effect free the posited cause of its non- 
productivity of effects including itself? A 
strange and patently implausible defence is 
advanced on behalf of SSmkhya 

This work bears the imprint of a thorough 
and analytical investigation, its expos'tory task 
is admirably performed and its format is fine 

Prof S. vS Raghavachar 

AURA: How to read and understand it. 
Bv Howard Adelman and Ianet Fine. Published 
by Somaiya Publications, 172 Mumbai Marathi 
Grantha Samgrahalaya Marg, Dadar. Bombav- 
400 001 1980 Pp xi-f93 Rs 25. 

The author of this book, Howard Adelman. 
says in his introduction that the book is intended 
to make it possible for everyone to visualize 
auras. True to his intention, much effort has 
been made in this direction in the present writing. 
The author gives us his own insights into the 
auric phenomena gained by personal experiences 
and experiments conducted by him 

Aura Is understood here as the *aBtral or 
spiritual body’ of a living being. According to 
the author, impressions received by observing 
and studying the changing auric vibrations that 
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emanate from people give us clear hints and 
information regarding a person’s education, 
family background, ability, health conditions and 
past and future lives etc. At the outset it may 
seem to be too tali a claim but the author, a 
practising lawyer, bases his conclusions on the 

sound ground of verified experiences. Here is 
an example. Once a patient m a hospital had 
severe physical pain which could not be diagnosed. 
In spite of many tests, no answer was found An 
auric impression revealed a liver problem and 
an intensive probe in that area proved a success 
much to the patient’s joy and the doctors' surprise. 
In this case the author saw the colour of red 

emanating from this particular part of the 

patient’s body. At a university of Miami 

Medical School class the authoi demon'.trated 
auric readings and healings One study in the 
university of Wisconsin concluded that with 
psychic diagnosis, one can get close to a 98% 
accuracy with no X-ray, dye or other hazards! 
The author claims to have saved many people 
from various troubles by correctly reading their 
auras and suggesting appropriate path of action 
to follow so that they might avo;d the impending 
pitfalls. 

Many attempts have been made to read and 
understand auras since ancient times. In India 
two thousand years before Christ the experts in 
this field had arrived at a definite idea and 
understanding of auric revelation Caraka and 
Susruta, the great teachers of Ayurveda, speak 
of rhdya and prahlia that is, shadowy content 
and colour emanations from living human bodies. 
According to them each colour in its changing 
intensity indicates the differing conditions of 
mind and body and also gives us an insight into 
the deeper aspects of the personality of man 


The colours which emanate from living being are 
made of five subtle elements and they have their 
own characteristic qualities. Of course colours 
do not exhaust the contents of auras. The 
eminent American psychist of world-wide fame late 
Edgar Cayce’.s opinion in this matter is worth 
mentioning. He says, ‘over a period of vears 
I have built up a system which from time to 
time 1 have checked with other persons who 
seq auras It is interesting to note that in almost 
all interpretations these other people and 1 
agree. Nature’s laws are universal.' Cayce’s 
views are more in conformity with the findings 
of Kirlian instrument. According to Cayce the 
aura reflects the vibrations of the soul. The 

author says that while reading an aura (p. 20 
certain messages came through to communicate 

about the subject. This sounds a little occult 
which IS beyond the reach of analysis. 

A detailed programme has been charted out 
in the present book to help those who want to 
learn reading auras. Howard Adelman is all 
the time optimistic in assuming that ‘all can 
read auras’. As necessary qualification for this 
he recommends a calm mind, an intense faith 
that one can visualize auras, and meditahon. 
(The author has not felt the necessity of prayer 
or prayful mood in developing this faculty.) 
Using the above mentioned techniques, one can 
really see and read auras and utilize the inherent 
ability to cure many illnessc'i. 

The book under review is a useful addition 
to the vast subject on E. S. P. Significant cover 
design by Dr. Ramakanta Kini enhances the 
value of the book. 

SwAMi Xagaoatmananda 
Sri Ramaktishna Ashrama. Mysore 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSIOM SEVASHRAMA, 
VRINDABAN 

Report: for April 1981—March 1982 

Begun in 1907 as a small homeopathic 
dispensary, the Sevashrama has now grown into 
a 121-bed allopathic hospital and an important 
monastic centre. The hospital has departments 
of General Surgery, Ophthalmology, Dentistry, 
General Medicine, and a Homeopathic Outpatient 
Clmic. The General Surgery Department per¬ 
formed a wide variety ol operations; a neuro¬ 
surgeon IS also in the facuit>. Facilities exist 

for conducting electrocardiographs, radiography, 
physiotheraphy and laboratory tests. An 8-bed 
ward IS provided for cancer patients. The 

Emergency Department is a boon to the public, 
conducting medical and surgical services round 

the clock A well equipped Eye Department is 

a special feature of this hospital. The Pallimangal 
(integrated rural development) scheme recently 
introduced started serving poor people tree oi 
charge covering 150 villages in Mathura district. 

The Nursing School, recently started to meet 
the acute shortage of nurses m the hospital offers 
a three-year course in nursing The first batch 
of 9 students came out succcsslulh in 1981. 

During the period, the Sevashrama treated 
2,10,238 outpatients (new; 42,179). All outpa¬ 
tients received free consultation and medicines. 
It treated 3,242 inpatients and conducted 542 
surgical operations The homeopathic clinic 
treated 968 cases. 

Future plans : (a) A modern laboratoiy to 
conduct a wide spectrum of tests, (b) An 8-bcd 
intensive care unit with electronic monitor 
facilities, (c) A 700MA X-ray plant to detect 
diseases in vital organs, fd) A neurosurgical unit 
to treat diseases of nervous system like head 
injuries, brain tumours etc. (e) An incinerator for 


the scientific disposal of wastes and prevent the 
possibility of disease transmission, (f) A modem 
laundry for quidk and hygienic wash. 

Immediate needs: It should be noted that 
the Sevashrama does not ask tor or receive any 
Government grant. It depends solely on financial 
help from the generous pubUc for the maintain- 
ance of hospital. Persons desirous of endowing 
beds in memory of their loved ones may do so 
by donating Rs. 50,000/- per bed. Or donations 
may be made for any of the items mentioned 
in the future plans or pallimangal activities. The 
immediate need is to buy certain essentud 
equipments and also to wipe out the accumulated 
deficit of Rs. 1, 89,889. 

UNITED CULTURAL INSTITUTE (RAMA¬ 
KRISHNA VEDANTA SOCIETY) HARARE, 
ZIMBABWE 

Report Irom- 14.9.1981 to 5.9.1982 

Swami Nisreyasananda, head ol the two 
centres at Lusaka (in Zambia) and at Harare 
(in Zimbabwe), delivered a number of religious 
lectures in all the important cities in Zambia. 
Zimbabw'c and South Africa. Birthdays ot Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and Swann 
Vivekananda were duly celebrated Prizes were 
distributed to the winners in elocuuon competi¬ 
tion held among the children ol different age- 
groups in Lusaka. The bulletin Atmamvedanam 
was sent out from Johannesburg Vedanta 
Society six tiroes a year Copies of the life ot 
the Holy Mother published free of charge by 
Roshan Press were distributed among the earnest 
devotees. The library of the Harare centre was 
thoroughly re-organized. The centre during the 
period received a number of gifts in kind like, 
slide projector, taperecorder, cassettes, clothes 
etc. from friends and devotees. Plans are being 
prepared to improve the work in Zambia. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Interml Colonialism 

More than thirty years have passed since Britain left India bag and baggage. 
But has the country been rid of colonialism ? In a thought-provoking article 
*On Alien Political Categories' contributed to the Gandhi Marg (No, 47, Feb¬ 
ruary 1983) Sri Sunil Sahasrabudhey argues that there exists in Indian society 
an ‘internal colonialism’ which is completely indigenous. 

According to the-author there are two types of exploitation : one. in which 
a single society is divided into two parts, one exploiting the other; and another, 
in which a whole society is exploited by a different society. The first type is 
found in Western societies. There the society is divided into two classes which 
do not fundamentally differ from each other in language or culture, and they 
share a common sphere of production. The basis of exploitation lies in the 
control of the means of production. Owners of the means of production con¬ 
stitute the exploiting class, while the workers constitute the exploited class. In 
this form of exploitation the economic aspect is basic and decisive. 

The other type of exploitation, which is the one that characterizes the Indian 
society, is a form of internal colonialism. Here the exploiters and the exploited 
belong to two different societies which differ from each other in culture, language, 
right to property and human relationship; in fact everything is different. And 
in every sphere the victims of colonial oppression serve the society of exploiters 
in a way which is not much different from slavery. In India that part of the 
people which is Westernized, and which has found a place in the system based 
on Western values and big industry and whose economic condition is improving 
in this system, constitutes the society of exploiters, it may justly be called 
paichimikrit samaj Those who are outside this system—who include the 
depressed classes, the tribals, the uneducated poor who live in villages and all those 
groups which are outside the national cultural stream—are the oppressed ; they 
constitute the colonized society They may justly be called the bahishkrit saniaf. 
The wealth, culture and ‘progress’ of the paschindkrit samaj are based on the 
neglect, poverty and systematic subjugation of the bahishkrit samaj. 

‘Thus’, states Sri Sahasrabudhey, ‘we can say that today in India the colonial 
oppression has taken the form of pascJnmikrit-bahishkrit divide.’ The concept 
class struggle, he observes, applies only to the Western society, and not to 
Indian society. For class struggle in India would not affect the internal colo¬ 
nialism and the socio-cultural division of society. 

Another important observation Sri Sahasrabudhey makes is that the Western- 
style democracy is based on an atomistic world view, individualism and com¬ 
petition. It should be remembered that parliamentary democracy did not prevent 
Britain or other European countries from colonizing and subjugating other 
peoples. By the same token. Western-style democracy in India is not by itself 
adequate to get rid of its own internal colonialism. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
ASSAM DISTURBANCES RELIEF 


AN APPEAL 


Baby food, medicines, clothings, and utensils have been dis¬ 
tributed in Dhola, Santipur, and Chapar Blocks of Assam and Dangi 
Camp of Alipurduar amongst thousands of victims of the recent 
tragedy. Much more needs to be done. The suffering of the up¬ 
rooted people calls for liberal help from one and all. Pleise send 
your earmarked contribution by A/C Payee Cheques or Drafts or by 
M.O. in favour of Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Howrah. 
Donations are exempt from payment of Income-Tax under 80 G. 


22 March 1983 


Swami Vandanananda 
General Secretary 
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The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women person¬ 
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range from the vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden 
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Sister Nivedita, a dedicated soul for the amelioration of Indian women, made 
a deep study of Indian literature, philosophy, mythology and history amidst her 
tireless service for the cause of her dedication. Her comprehensive mind and 
remarkable largeness of heart, combined with her profound study, helped her to 
interpret in an extraordinary manner Indian religion and thought, art and litera¬ 
ture, custom and tradition. Her writings and letters have been collected together 
here in five volumes. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various nones’ 

1. That Pu^usa^ who was born in the 
beginning, was consecrated on the sacred 
grass, and was sacrificedz by the gods, 
Sadhyas3 and llsis. 

Rg-Veda 10.90.7. 

* Purufa-Sukta continued, lo understand is developed iurther. Here the whole universe 
the hymn it should be kept in mind that two is conceived as a vast cosmic sacrificial altar 
types or dimensions of Puru$a (God as Person) into which the Virat Puru$a is invoked and 
are mentioned in it. One is the unmanifested sacrificed by the gods who are parts of the Vir&j. 
primary Purusa, the primordial cause, the Inner The double creation may be compared to a 
Controller, Isvara, the Supreme Self. The other mother’s producing the child out of her body and 
IS the secondary Puru^a known as the Viraj then continually feeding it with the milk derived 
appearing as the manifested universe Similarly from her own life-blood 
there lare two creations, according to Saj^ana. That is, the Virat Purusa, though Sayana 

In the primary creation the Viraj with ail its does not clearly indicate which Purusa is meant, 
beings arose out of the Primal Purusa. In the 3. According to Sayana, this sacrifice is a 
secondary creation the Viraj produces all the purely mental act (mamsa-yaga). The whole 
food needed for the maintenance of living beings; hymn is meant to be used as a meditation, 
this is an unbroken creative activity. Both the updiana, on the Supreme Self as the all-pervading 
creations are regarded as forms of Divine Self- Reality. 

sacrifice. The first creation was mentioned in the 3. ssdhya means ‘competent to perform 
5th stanza, and the second creation in the 6fii. creation' and refers to Prajapati and others 
In the 7th stana the imagery of the 6th stana (Sayana). 


*i3f ^irT?rtnr?i. i 
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The Vedic rsis who had an integral 
view of life and Reality treated meditation 
and sacrifice as one discipline. This is the 
theme of this month’s editorial. 

In Vi^ILL-POWER AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 
Swami Budhananda, Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission. New Delhi, points out that 
the basic cause of all the small and big 
tragedies of human life is the inability to 
develop and exercise will-power. The 
article, a product of mature thinking and 
wide experience in spiritual counselling, is 
only a brief working outline of a larger 
book now in the press. 

BUDDHA’S TRUTH is a lucid analysis of 


Buddha’s vision and interpretation of Truth. 
The author Robert P. Utter is a former 
teacher of English and philosophy at .the 
aty College of San Francisco. 

Swami Chetanananda. head of the 
Vedant Society of St. Louis, concludes the 
second instalment of the life of gopaler<ma, 
one of the great woman-disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Dr. Umesh Patri of the Department of 
English. D.A.V. College. Koraput, Orissa, 
traces Hindu philosophical influences 

ON THE WRITERS OF EMERSONIAN PERIOD in 
America like Poe, Melville, Whitman and 
Whittier. 


MEDITATION AND SACRIFICE—I 

(EDITORIAL) 


Social and cosmic dimensions of meditation 

T want peace of mind’, we frequently 
hear people say What do they mean by 
peace of mind? Lite is full of uncertainties, 
conflicts and day-to-day problems, and by 
‘peace’ most people mean a life without 
these difficulties. But polarity (that is, the 
occurrence of all experiences in pairs: joy 
and sorrow, good and evil, love and hate, 
etc.), impermanence, and ignorance are 
inseparable attributes of life and. as long 
as these persist, troubles and afflictions are 
unavoidable. True peace is not a form of 
enjoyment, nor is it like sleep. Rather, it 
is a state of transcendence, remaining 
unaffected by the polarity, impermanence 
and ignorance of the world and the pleas¬ 
ures and sorrows that spring from them. 
Real transcendence is not seclusion or 
escape, but is the attainment of a higher 
state of consciousness which harmonizes 


all polarities and integrates individual life 
with universal life. Real peace is thus a 
state of transcendental harmony. 

Peace is not somethmg we get by 
shouting T want peace' or by worrying 
about peace. It is one of the paradoxes 
of life that peace eludes the person who 
hunts for it. Peace is a result, an effect, 
that follows sincere effort and fulfilment. 
When wc hear the call of the ideal or duty, 
we cannot gel peace until we have 
responded to it in the best way possible 
for us. This is all the more true of spiritual 
life. Supreme everlasting peace is the result 
of higher spiritual experience which can be 
attained only through intense effort and 
struggle, and until it is attained, one of the 
first things that a spiritual aspirant should 
do is to sacrifice the illusory peace of mind 
that mundane life offers. 

Genuine spiritual experience is the 
result of a transformation and expansion 
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of consciousness. This is what meditation 
brings about, but it can do this only when 
the power of the body and mind are coor¬ 
dinated and converted into an intense one- 
pointed effort over a long period. It is only 
when we attempt to do this we understand 
that there are various other forces acting 
upon us. We then find out that meditation 
has social and cosmic dimensions. 

Meditation is not an isolated activity 
U involves the whole personality, and 
personality is imbedded in the social 
matrix. The quality, content and effec¬ 
tiveness of meditation depend upon a per¬ 
son’s beliefs, attitudes, moods and experi¬ 
ences ; and all these are shaped by social 
forces. He may try to give up external 
activities, ignore his duties, avoid the com¬ 
pany of others. But they continue to exert 
their influence upon him. and the residues 
of past experiences burst upon his con¬ 
sciousness during the silent hours of medita¬ 
tion with a force which he can hardly 
resist. Furthermore, everyone’s life is 
caught in the web of cause-and-effect. the 
tangle of karmic relationships. The food we 
eat, the books we read and the innumer¬ 
able things of daily use are the products 
of the labour of other people. The karmic 
effects of these obstruct the unfolding of 
higher consciousness in us, and bmd the 
soul to the temporal world. The more 
sophisticated our life is. the more becomes 
our social obligation and bondage. 

One of the main causes of failure in 
meditative life is the ignorance or neglect 
of the social forces acting upon human 
consciousness, and to look upon meditation 
as a form of escape. Real meditation is a 
process of transformation of consciousness, 
and for this it is first of all necessary to 
recognize and understand the various forces 
acting on consciousness. Tf practised 
properly, meditation itself will reveal the 
nature of these forces and how to handle 
them. Forgetfulness or repression is not 


the way to deal with them. As the Gita 
says, ‘All beings follow nature, what can 
repression do?’i The social forces when 
wrongly handled create bondage and ob¬ 
struction, but when sublimated and connec¬ 
ted to intense spiritual aspiration become 
a constructive force and speed up our 
spiritual progress. Success in meditation 
depends to a large extent on our ability to 
integrate its social dimension into our life 
and adapting meditation to its demands. 

Meditation has a larger cosmic dimen¬ 
sion too. It is essentially a mental activity 
but needs the support of the body, for 
meditation is difficult when there is no 
coordination between the two. Both the 
body and the mind are only the individual 
manifestations of the universal principle of 
life known as Prana. The individual is 
in unbroken contact with the cosmos at 
the three levels of body, mind and conscious¬ 
ness, and there is a continuous exchange 
of Prana between the two When this 
exchange is defective, it produces illness 
in the body and either dullness or restless¬ 
ness m the mind. Under such conditipns 
concentration becomes difficult. Indeed 
disharmony in the flow of Prana is one of 
the major obstacles on the path of medita¬ 
tion. Yet most spiritual aspirants have no 
clear knowledge of the nature of Prina 
and how it affects their health, thoughts, 
emotions, work and concentration. If we 
want to avoid obstacles in meditation, we 
should learn to live in harmony with 
cosmic forces at the physical and mental 
levels. 

Thus success m meditative life needs 
two types of integration: integration be¬ 
tween the individual and the society and 
between the individual and the cosmos. 
Is there one general principle comprehend¬ 
ing both the types of integration? Is 

Fwf fip i 

Bhagavad-GUH 3.33. 
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there a universal law which governs the 
interrelationship between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm at all levels? At the 
dawn of civilization the Vedic sages 
pondered deeply over this problem and 
discovered the principle of Yajda, the 
Law of Sacrifice. There is a close connec¬ 
tion between meditation and yajna. 

Thee basic concepts 

I'he Vedas are the embodiment of the 
holistic vision ol life and Reality gained 
by the llsis. This vision lies at the foun¬ 
dation of Indian culture. Ail subsequent 
developments in the realms of values, 
beliefs, philosophical concepts, moral 
principles and social life have been an 
extension and practical application of the 
original experience of the Vedic Bsis. And 
yet much of it still remains to be under¬ 
stood and actualized. No book, no teacher, 
no commentator, no Avatar has exhausted 
all the power, meaning and possibilities of 
the primordial vision of the Vedas. There 
are, however, three key words which give 
us an insight into the integral experience 
of the Vedic seers. These are; 
yajna and dhl 

Rtam 

The Vedic seers saw Reality as an 
eternal self-regulating universal order or 
harmony which is the foundation and 
essence of all that exists. They called it 
rtam?' To the sages this is Truth, the 
ultimate Truth, and to live in tune with it 
is the true life. (Not to live in tune with 
it is anrtam, falsehood, false life.) Tn this 
integral Reality all distinctions between 
being and non-being, the absolute and the 
relative, spirit and matter, cause and effect, 
the individual and the universal. God and 

The Chinese concept of Tao comes nearest 
to this; the ancient Greek concept of Logos 
partially resembles it. 


souls, the sacred an the secular, experience 
and expression, thought and action, good 
and evil, joy and sorrow—all differences 
and contradictions are harmonized enfi 
knit into one totality of Existence. It is an 
existential bond uniting God. man and the 
universe in one inter-dependent Life, an 
infinite living organism 

Rtam is not merely Truth or order, it 
is also a binding law which even the gods 
follow. It is the moral order of the 
universe. When we live in harmony with 
It, we attain supreme peace and blessed¬ 
ness. To live in tune with it is good I'fc, 
for it avoids contradictions and conflicts, 
suppression and bondage. It is a life of 
fullness in which all the faculties and 
powers of man ’find full expression, and 
the potential divinity of the soul finds its 
full manifestation. It is divine life. So 
rtam is not only Truth but also Goodness. 

In the Upanisads the word rtam is 
replaced by the words scu and satya; both 
the words mean the ultimate Truth and 
also goodness, holiness.^ However the 
most characteristic feature of the Upanisads 
is the emphasis on city Consciousness, the 
inner Self, contrasted with the objective 
universe. This iimer Self known as Brahman 
is considered to be the sole Reality, though 
a distinction (without a difference) is often 
made between the individual self or Atman 
and the supreme Self. With the emphasis 
on inner Self and consciousness, man's 
life lost its integral nature and Reality 
came to be looked upon as having three 
realms: the realm of the inner Self 
(ddhyutmika), the realm of external or 
physical objects (ddhibhautika) and the 
realm of gods (ddhidaivika). 

ChSndogya-Upanlfod 6.2.1. 
era i 

Taittlnya-Vpanifad 2.6.1. 

Cf. also Gits 17.23. 
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We have seen that the word rtam 
originally meant not only Truth but also 
Goodness, the universal moral order or 
law. By the end of the Vedic period this 
latter meaning was transferred to the word 
dharma (from the root dhr meaning ‘to 
bear, support, sustain’). With the devel¬ 
opment of theism and the law of Karma. 
dharma became the principle of divine 
justice meted out to people in accoidance 
with their actions The word .satva came 
to stand for personal truthfulness, especially 
in speech. 7'hus the original integral con¬ 
cept of Reality as rtam came to be replaced 
by a divided view, and this was reflected 
in the disharmony in individual life and 
social organization. 

YajHa 

It is the fall from the universal divine 
harmony that is the cause of all human 
conflict, evil and suffering. In order to 
overcome these man must return to rtam, 
according to the Vedic seers, or to the 
transcendent Brahman, according to the 
Upanisadic sages. How to do this? God 
is the primordial Teacher of mankind, and 
He teaches through the example of His 
own life. The Vedas hold that the creation 
of the universe is the result of the self- 
sacrifice of the Purusa, the Supreme Person. 
This is not one primeval act. but a timeless 
act. It is this ever-proceeding continual 
act of divine Self-sacrifice that maintains 
the harmony, rtam of the universe. So if 
man wants to attain harmony and peace, 
he too must imitate the Divine and convert 
his whole life into a sacrifice, yaiha. It is 
through self-sacrifice that man recovers the 
harmony that he has lost, develops his 
potential divinity and attains supreme 
peace. This is a most fundamental concept 
in Vedanta. It js the very foundation of 
all Vedantic forms of spiritual practice, 
and distinguishes Vedantic m^itation 


(known as Upasani) from yogic and other 
form of meditation. 

Yajna is not mere ‘sacrifice’ which means 
the giving up of something which is dear to 
one somewhat reluctantly. Yajna is not a 
one-way traflBc, a unilateral giving, giving, 
giving to God, without receiving anything 
in return. It is a two-way process of which 
giving is only one part, receiving being the 
other. We can give only what we receive, 
and without receiving anything what will 
we give? The English word ‘sacrifice’ 
stresses only the giving aspect, as the later 
MTmamsaka (ritualist) philosophers too 
did.^ The Vedic idea of Yajna may be 
described as ‘participation* in the living 
drama of the cosmos. The essential point 
in participation is non-retention, not holding 
back. Life gives us food, air, energy, 
ideas, knowledge, love, rest, joy—life itself. 
It is an unceasing flow which can be 
maintained only by giving back to it what 
is taken out of it. This is what Yajna 
means, consciously maintaining this flow 
by not retaining what belongs to the 
universe. Life is a perpetually self-renew¬ 
ing cycle of energy and consciousness, an 
expression of rtam. The Gita calls it the 
yajha-cakra, the cosmic wheel of sacrifice. 
A person who holds back things without 
giving them to others, who lives only for 
himself, causes a break or obstruction in 
this cosmic cycle. About such a person 
the Gita says, ‘He who follows not here 
the wheel thus set in motion is sinful, 
sensual and lives in vain’.s 

There are two types of Yajfla: divine and 
human. The sun is continuously giving away 
its energy by converting its hydrogen into 


‘mr »T II 
Bhagavad-Gitd 3.16. 
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helium at the rate of 600 million tons a 
second. What else is this process but a 
form of colossal solar self-sacrifice? The 
creation and maintenance of this whole 
universe, the constant rejuvenation of the 
earth through the rising and setting of the 
sun, the fall of rain, the flow of rivers, the 
blowing of wind, the growth of plants and 
animals, and all other countless, ever-recurr¬ 
ing processes of creation, maintenance and 
destruction going on all over the universe- 
all these arc manifestations of the cosmic 
Yajfia of the Divine. That is why SrT 
Krsna says. The manifested Brahman (or 
Viraj) is established in Yajna.’» The food 
we eat, the water we drink, the air we 
breathe are all the sacramental products, 
the yajfia^Sesam or prtisada of the divine 
sacrifice. Even the natural physiological 
processes of the human body like breath¬ 
ing, digestion of food, production of 
energy in the cells through the citric-acid 
(Kreb’s) cycle and oxidative phosphoryla¬ 
tion. etc. are parts of the divine yajna. 
As the Lord declares in the Gita, ‘I have 
nothing to gain in the three worlds, yet 1 
continuously work. If T did not work 
unceasingly, these worlds would be des¬ 
troyed.’’ 

What then is the individual Yajna? It 
is man’s conscious participation in the 
divine Yajna. Any action becomes a 
yajna when it is done consciously and its 
fruit offered to the Cosmic Being. Self- 
awareness and selflessness are the two fac¬ 
tors which convert mechanical secular 
activities into a spiritual discipline. Most 
actions of ordinary people lack these two 
factors, and that is why they lead to bond¬ 
age and sorrow. This is stated in the 

^TW’Tcf fjTcir m srfwtew i 

Gita 3.15, Here the word yajna refers to divine 
YajAa, and not the pouring of oblation by priests, 
as the popular commentaries suggest, which 
makes very little sense. 

’• Bhagavad'Git^ 3.22,23, 


Gita: This world becomes a source of 
bondage only when work is done not as 
yajna.’i Almost all the miseries of life 
and the blunders we commit are caused by 
selfishness and our blind unconscious way 
of living and working. When work is done 
with selflessness and Self-awareness, it will 
not lead to bondage but will help to liberate 
the soul. This is not only the foundational 
principle of the Gita but an important 
spiritual law. Hindu Sadhuna and spiritual 
life are based on this law. 

Self-awareness is an important factor 
in spiritual life. In the first place, it pre¬ 
vents the soul from getting bounJ. Second¬ 
ly, it connects individual yajm with the 
divine yajfia. Thirdly, it has great trans¬ 
forming power. Even an ordinary action 
done with Self-awareness immediately 
starts producing great changes in a 
person’s consciousness, whereas medita¬ 
tion and Japa done without it may 
not produce any noticeable change. Self- 
awareness converts every action into a 
yajfia. In the Satapatha Brdhmana human 
life lasting for a hundred years is conceived 
as 36,000 fires, each fire standing for a 
day’s work. To one who knows thus, even 
while he is asleep, all beings at all times 
build up these above-mentioned fires.’^ 

DM 

This takes us to the third principle 
enunciated in the Vedas, namely, the power 
of intuition known as dh'u This word docs 
not mean the ordinary automatic thinking 
process, as many of the Western scholars 
have interpreted it. The Vedas themselves 
distinguish between ordinary mind inumas) 
and dhl. As the great Dutch scholar J. 
Gonda has established, dhi is intentional 


Gi/s 3.9. 

9- Satapatha-BrShmatta 10.4.1.12, 
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thought which becomes transcendeiual 
vision. It is the power' of illumination 
hidden in the mind. The ^g-Veda describes 
it as having seven aspects {sapta-Sirsmm^ 
"seven-headed’) and originating in rtflm, 
the ultimate Truth-Harmony.Since it 
springs from Truth, if we want to realize 
the ultimate Reality we must follow dhi. 
That is why in the ancient prayer of 
Gayatn the aspirant prays for the awaken¬ 
ing of dh}. All thoughts do not lead to 
Truth. In fact, most of our daily thoughts 
lead us away from Truth, and some of 
them may lead us only to sorrow or 
destruction. Only that thought which orig¬ 
inates in Truth can lead us to Truth. This 
superior transcendental thought is dhi. li 
is dhi that is the guiding power in medita¬ 
tion. Those who want to meditate should 
remember that meditaion is not mere 
concentration on any thought Rather, it 
is concentration through dhi., and until dhi 
is awakened true meditation is impossible. 
When dhi takes charge of the mind, 
meditation becomes spontaneous and will 
hit the mark. 

Dhi is both spiritual intuition and will. 
In later Vedantic scriptures (under the 
influence of Samkhya philosophy) it came 
to be replaced by the term bud dhi. It 
should be remembered that mind and 
thought are not one and the same. Thought 
is a modification of the mind, no doubt , 
but this modification needs a special power. 
What is this power? The Vedic sages 
called it vdk, the Word (often wrongly 
translated as "speech*) which later on came 
to be called sahda. Vak acting upon the 
mind produces thoughts. Behind every 
thought there is the power of vdk. But by 
indulging in uncontrolled, unconscious, 
aimless, useless, impure and harmful 

l}g‘Veda 10.67.1 


thoughts the vast majority of people con¬ 
stantly fritter away this power. It is dfu 
that controls, conserves and guides the 
power of vdk. 

How to awaken dhVi This is the most 
vital question in spiritual life. The easiest 
method of awakening dhi is through 
intense prayer. Prayer was very much 
neglected in later Hinduism, but in the 
early Vedic period it was the chief disci¬ 
pline of the rsis. The major portion of 
Rg-Veda consists of prayers of different 
types. Ordinary prayers are nothing but 
articulated lower desires prompted by the 
instincts of self-preservation and sense 
gratification. But spiritual prayer is the 
expression of the soul’s longing for the 
ultimate Truth. It is an impulse issuing 
from the divine substratum of the soul and 
the universe. The famous Ndsadiya-Sukta 
of the Rg-Veda describes the nature of 
Reality before creation as different from 
the manifested and the unmanifested, like 
darkness hidden in darkness "In that, in 
the beginning, arose kdma (desire), the 
primordial seed of the mind.’” The Upa- 
nisads state that before creation the 
Supreme Spirit remained alone without a 
second. Then He desired, ‘Let me be 
many ; let me be born.'^^ Human prayer 
is only an echo or reflex of that primordial 
divine desire. God’s desire was to become 
many, the object of human prayer is to 
become one with God. 

Meditation and sacrifice 

The multiplicity that God desired was 
not chaos but cosmos (from the Greek 

Rg-Veda 10.129.4 

5if shttW?! i 

Taittinya-Upanifad 2.6.1 ; also Cf. Chandogya- 
Upanifod 6.2.2,3. 
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kosmos meaning ‘order’), rtam. How was 
this divine desire fulfilled? How did the 
eternal Cosmic Order came into being? 
Through tapas, declare the Vedas. Coming 
from the root tap= ‘to bum or heat’, the 
word tapas means any concentrated effort 
involving self-denial. The popular mean¬ 
ing of tapas is austerity, and austerity 
means self-denial, some form of sacrifice. 
In the Upanisads it pften stands for con¬ 
centration, meditation: ‘One-pointedness 
of mind and senses is ideed the highest 
tapas.*^ Divine tapas is both a sacrifice 
and a meditation. It is, as the Purusa-Sukta 
states. God’s self-sacrifice, dtma-yajna. 
Hence God is identified with sacrifice: 
‘Sacrifice is indeed Visnu.'w Again, God’s 
tapas is of the nature of knowledge.^s a 
pure meditation. Hence God is identified 
with roeditation.16 As a matter of fact, for 
God sacrifice and meditation arc not two 
different acts but two aspects of one single 
act. His sacrifice is purely an exercise of 
His omnipotent will through His cosmic 
meditation. 

Conscious thought and conscious action 
are only two expressions of one single 
intentional experience. Therefore during 
the early Vedic period the sages treated 
yajna and upasandy sacrifice and meditation, 
as two aspects of one single discipline or 
tapas. This integrated tapas was the yoga 
of the Vedic seers. The physical ritual was 
only an externalization of the experience 
of unity with the cosmos attained through 

^ TO cTT: I 

Mahdblwata. Sa, 250.4. quoted by Samkara on 
Taittinya-Vpanifad 3.21. 

IWt t fTO: I 

•a 

Tedttinya-Samhtu 1.7 4 
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Mundaka-Vpanhad 1.1.8,9. 
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meditation. It was physical tapas. On the 
other hand, meditation was an internaliz* 
ation of the spirit of sacrifice worked ont 
in the outside world. Intentional thought 
has great power, and the Vedic seers knew 
it. They treated yajna only as a vehicle 
for the transmission of the power of inten¬ 
tion to the external world. Every rite was 
a meditated act, inspired and directed by 
the dhl. 

In fine, to the Vedic seers yajna was 
external meditation, while updsmd was 
internal yajna. Both had the same goal, 
namely, participation in rtam. Reality 
conceived as universal harmony. God, 
meditation and sacrifice constituted the 
triangle of Vedic life. They formed the 
basic equation of Vedic experience expres¬ 
sed in the statement: ‘Thought is Prajapati 
and Prajapati is the .sacrifice.'^'' The life of 
the Vedic Rsi was not a struggle to realize 
an unknown transcendental Reality, but a 
direct participation in it. There was no 
division in it between the sacred and the 
secular, between the individual and the 
cosmic. 

Gradually, as the concept of Reality 
changed from rtam to Brahman, the triangle 
of Vedic life broke up. And the equation 
based on it came to be replaced by the 
new equation of ‘This Atman is Brahman’, 
which .shifted the focus of spiritual en¬ 
deavour from integral life to inner con¬ 
sciousness, The division between inner life 
and outer life became stronger. In the 
meantime, in the hands of ignorant people 
yajna was becoming an independent institu¬ 
tion in itself and, becoming more complex 
and magical, lost its spiritual meaning and 
purpose. It was being realized that the 
external act, like all other acts, perished as 
soon as it was performed, but the mental 
structure {samstfia) and connection (niddna), 
that is, its conformity to the universal order 

Kausltaki-Brdhmatya 10.1, 
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did not perish. This made meditation more 
real than the external rituals. Soon it was 
found that thought was so powerful that 
it could bring about all the effects of 
rituals without performing them. As a 


result, upasmta or meditation got separated 
form yajna or sacrifice, and became an 
independent spiritual discipline. 

{Jo be continued) 


WlLL-l»OWER AND ITS DEVELOPMENT—1 

SWAM! BUDHANANDA 


Twofold ideal of life 

Indian religious tradition leaches that 
human beings, generally speaking, can 
have two commendable aspirations. One 
is called abhyudaya or worldly prosperity 
and well-being ; the other is called nihsreyaia 
or spiritual illumination and freedom. Of 
these both dharnut or righteousness is said 
to be the basis Prosperity that has not 
dharma as the basis crumbles down sooner 
than feared due to internal haemorrhage, 
so to say. Of course, spiritual illumination 
one cannot even think of except through 
being righteous. 

Further it is taught, that if abhyudaya 
or worldly prosperity is not directed and 
subordinated to. and utilized for, attaining 
nihsreyasOf spiritual illumination, it becomes 
self-destructive. We must however, clearly 
understand that from prosperity illumination 
is not a logical development, though ‘empty 
stomach is no good for religion’. 

Will-power : the secret of success 

Now, this one thing we all definitely 
want in life: success. Whatever may be 
our undertakings—in the direction of 
worldly prosperity or spiritual illumination, 
in spheres secular or spiritual—not one of 
us likes to fail. We all want to succeed. 
Success though we - all desire, it will be 

2 


noticed in vanou.s spheres of life, truly 
successful men are only a handful. Many 
are those who attain only a moderate degree 
of success. And many more just fail. 

There will be vanous factors in the 
stones of men's successes and failures of 
life. But in every single case there will be 
one common factor involved. That is the 
factor of will-power. The degree of a per¬ 
son’s success in life is commensurate with 
the degree of will-power he has attained. 

‘HoW to develop the will-power’ thus 
turns out to be the most important funda¬ 
mental issue of everyone’s life. It should 
be the part of our education from oui 
childhood to be trained in developing the 
will-power, for without it education remains 
largely ineffective. Swami Vivekananda 
says: 

What IS education'* Is it book-learning'? No. 
Is It diverse knowledge'* Not even that. The 
training by which the current and expression of 
will are brought under control and become 
fruitful IS called education. Now consider, is 
that education as a result of which the will, 
being continuously choked by force through 
generations, is now well-nigh killed out; is that 
education under whose .sway even the old ideas, 
let alone new ones, are disappearing one by one; 
is that education which is slowly making man a 
machine'*'! 

!• The complete Works of Swam Vivekananda 
(Calcutta. Advaita Ashrama, 1966} vol. 4, p. 490. 
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It', unfortunately, we have not learnt 
how to develop will-powra: early in life, we 
should do so at any stage of life, because 
self-improvement is almost impossibte 
without the voluntary or involuntary exercise 
of the will-power. Whereas, given the 
will-power, we can bring about considerable 
changes in our individual and also collec¬ 
tive lives for the better, from very hopeless 
situations. 

Consider these tlnree cases of modem 
history. When Lincoln was alone with his¬ 
tory in the White House in those dark days 
of Civil War, what would have happened 
to the Union but for his powerful will to 
save it? Cx)nsider how the will-power of 
Winston Churchill played the decisive role 
in the 2od World War. What would have 
happened to England and Europe now 
enjoying prosperity but for that man’s will 
who said he had nothing else to offer but 
blood, sweat and tears? Consider again 
the effect of the will-power ot Gandhiji, 
whom Churchill called ‘the half-naked 
father’, for all the peoples in the world who 
m their own lands were ruled by colonial 
powers? 

If we study the lives of those persons 
who were once in very bad shape and 
afterwards were found to rise from the 
shambles in a spectacular manner, we shall 
discover, in every single case, it was their 
will-power that brought about their trans¬ 
formation and rise. If we study the lives 
of some persons who early in life showed 
much promise, had enviable facility to rise 
high, and yet never fulfilled their promise, 
wilting away like buds before fully blossom¬ 
ing, we shall discover in every single case 
that there it was the abs^ce of the will¬ 
power that caused their early wilting. 

Given the will-power, man makes 
everything out of nothing as it were. In 
the absence of the will-power, all his talents 
and qualities and endowments come to 
nothing. 


How the will originates 

In the Vedas it is said: 

This universe, in truth, in the beguining was 
nothing at ail. There was no heaven, no earth, 
no atmosphere. This being, that was solely 
non-being, conceived a wish: ‘May 1 be.’2 

Whether you accept or reject the con¬ 
tent of this cosmogony, one truth comes 
out of it: that behind all creative efforts 
in all spheres of life is an act of will. But 
what is will? Wherefrom does it originate? 
‘Will is a compound of the self and mind.’^ 
says Swami Vivekananda. 

By the word ‘self’ is meant here the 
Atman or the real soul of man. Atman 
is beyond causation. It is undifferentiated 
consciousness. In that consciousness there 
is no will, because will presupposes reac¬ 
tion to something external or other. In 
undifferentiated consciousness there is no 
such thing. 

Though Atman is free in its pure 
essential nature, when identified with mind 
and body, it is in a state of bondage. In 
other words, in that state Atman is not 
tree. The will is the first manifestation ot 
the real self caught in phenomena or maya. 
It is a compound of Atman and mind, and 
mind is subtle matter. Therefore in the 
will there are two strands: one of the 
spirit, the other of matter, a strand of 
light and a strand of darkness. 

In the ultimate analysis, however, this 
compound is bound to be unreal, for it 
is based on the unreality of maya. But 
as long as we are in the realm of maya, 
that is to say. as long as we remain spiri¬ 
tually unillumined it is very real for all 
practical purposes. And it moves things 
in the way which nothing else does in the 

^Taittiriya BrShmana, 2.2.9.I. 

3- Complete Works (1972) vol. 6, p. 44. 
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world, except the powerful forces of 
nature. 

Even these great forces are surmounted 
by the force of human will. Imagine what 
was the face of America in the days of 
Columbus, or even what the Pilgrim 
Fathers saw, and compare it with the face 
of America today. These vast and 
stupendous changes were all brought about 
by human will. All the actions we see in 
the world, all the movements and achieve¬ 
ments of man are manifestations of the will 
of man. What we are proud of. and what 
wc deplore in human civilization; what 
amazes us in the spheres of science, and 
what makes us speechless in the domain 
of religion, are all manifestations of the 
will of man. As Swami Vivekananda says, 
‘This will is caused by character and charac¬ 
ter is manufactured by Karma or work. As 
is the Karma so is the manifestation of the 
will.** 

The cause of small and big tragedies of life 

Let us now understand this concept of 
will-power from a practical point of view 
as it affects our life. Why at all need we 
develop the will-power when we may not 
be ambitious people trying to do spec¬ 
tacular things? Sometimes in our lives, may 
be in every one’s life, great tragedies hap¬ 
pen. They shake us to our roots. After 
that tragedy we are never the same persons 
again. If we know how to take these 
tragedies creatively, we are largely trans¬ 
formed. If not, we are crushed. These 
tragedies are such that we are forced to 
take agonizing notice of them. Not only 
that, others also take notice of them, for 
very often we become objects of real pity. 
This is about the big tragedies of our per¬ 
sonal lives. 

There is another kind of tragedy which 
is daily happening' in every life, the con¬ 


sequences of which are lar-reachii^. And 
in these small tragedies are rooted the 
great tragedies of life. But, somehow, most 
people seem not to notice them at all. 
These days, we are giving away our 
thinking power to machines in the hope of 
getting more out of life. But it would 
appear, by and large, wc are gradually 
losing grip on life. It may not be an 
axiomatic truth, but we shall find it to 
be generally true that the more our homes 
become filled with gadgets, the less are the 
thoughtful people around. 

The one way of keeping grip on life 
is right thinking and deep thinking. 
These days we all admire free-thinking. 
Free-thinking is good. But right thinking 
is better. When right thinking becomes 
deep thinking, it is excellent. Without 
cultivating the habit of introspection, it is 
impossible to keep track of all the forces 
that are operative within us. Without 
knowing the nature of these forces, we 
cannot be their masters. We are then 
bound to be their slaves. And what 
chances have slaves to develop and exer¬ 
cise their will-power, when that slavery is 
due to their own unregenerate nature? 
How can such persons ever build up their 
character? How can a man without a 
character have will-power? 

Introspection will reveal that there is a 
basic tragedy involved in our daily life, in 
which most of our big tragedies are rooted. 
In Sanskrit this basic tragedy is narrated 
this way: ‘I know what is dharma, what 
is righteousness, what is good, but I have 
not the inclination to do it. I know what 
is unrighteousness, adharma, what is evil, 
sin. but I cannot desist from doing it.’s A 
song of the mystic Rfimprasad, which Sri 

6. Hpnfq EPT ST ^ Jr sr^%: I 

3tT5TTWTtrsf if ^ Jr fsT^%: II 

Prapanna-Gm (or PSij^ova-GUff) 


Complete Works (1972) vol. 1. p. 30. 
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Ramakrishna used to sing piteously 
describes the content of this tragedy: 

O Mother, 1 have none else to blame; 

Alas! I sink in the well these very hands 
have dug. 

With the six passions for my spade, 

I dug a pit in the sacred land of earth; 

And now the dark water of death gushes forth! 

How can I save mys^Jf, O my Redeemer'' 

Surely I have been my own enemy; 

How can I now ward off this dark water of 
death*’ 

Behold, the waters rise to my chest! 

How can I save myself? O Mother, save me* 

Thou art my only Refuge; with Thy protect¬ 
ing glance, 

Take me across to the other shore of the world 6 

In its fullness the basic tragedy of our 
daily life leads to such spiritual crisis, 
about which Ramprasad laments before 
the Divine Mother. 

So then, the basic tragedy of our life 
is: (a) our inability to do the thing we 
know to be right and helpful; as well as, 
(b) our incapacity to desist from doing 
what we know to be wrong, unhelpful, if 
not disastrous. 

We know it is good to use polite, 
decent and restrained language, in our 
daily dealings at home, on the street, in 
business, in politics, in society. But, in 
spite of ourselves, we use wrong language, 
from which arise many dissensions, small 
and big. at home, in society, in national 
and international affairs. Very often we 
do not remember the power of words, their 
capacity to break or make, wound or heal. 
More often, our will just fails to carry into 
practice what we know about the power of 
words. Through use of wrong language 
we are apt to make such wounds in others’ 
hearts as will not be easily healed ; or we 
may anger people to such an extent that 

S' Translation of R&mpras&d's song quoted 
from *M' The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1981) p. 203. 


dire consequences may follow. And we 
ourselves shall have to reap them, however 
bitter they may be. 

We know that it is beneficial to live <a 
moral life, yet, in spite of ourselves, we 
commit sinful acts. And having committed 
them we have to take their painful con¬ 
sequences. We can give away our entire 
property but there is no way of giving 
away the fruits of our karma. We shall 
have to enjoy or suffer them ourselves. 
We know it is good to live according to 
the commandments of religion and obey 
the precepts of the Guru. We know it is 
good to get up early in the morning and 
practise spiritual disciplines. But when in 
the morning the alarm clock dutifully 
rings, we feel annoyed and silence it as 
though it had committed some crime, and 
then pull the blanket over the nose and 
sleep half an hour more, only to hurry and 
worry all day long. In the evening when 
we return home we are a mass of tension, 
and so highly inflammable that any little 
thing is apt to set things on fire. 

We may observe, even in little things 
how little of what we know to be good 
for us, to be beneficial for us, we are able to 
put into practice. On the contrary, we 
continue to do harmful things. We know 
it is not good to neglect our studies, but 
somehow we cannot turn our ears or eyes 
from the radio or TV. specially when a 
cricket match, a circus show, a fashion 
show or a movie is going on. If our mind 
timidly protests, we just give it a thrashing: 
how can I miss such an exciting thing, for 
the boring bla-bla-bla of my classes? And 
the consequences of it are too obvious in 
the ever growing restlessness and dissatis¬ 
faction among the youngsters. 

Do not people veiy well know that it 
is not good to drink alcohol? Still they 
gulp one or two glasses first occasionally, 
then more, compulsively. They promise 
not to drink only to break the promise 
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again. Ultinmtely they even fail to pro 
mise. 1 believe it was Will Rogers whu 
said: ‘Well, it is quite easy to give up 
smoking. I have done it a hundred times!' 
But the record of Alcoholic Anonymous 
shows it is possible to start a new life as 
it were, by developing a new will to live 
a different kind of life. 

We know that over-weight is a health 
hazard, and we should avoid eating too 
many sweets and other highly fattening 
things. But when these things come round, 
we smile away our own mental decisions 
and opposition of well-wishers. 

It is well-known that some of us can 
resist everything except temptations! Tliere 
is a great fascination in the prohibited, 
great attraction in the destructive, great 
pull in the bizarre and wicked things in 
this world of maya. They pull us by the 
ear and make slaves of us. We do things 
in a hurry and then repent at leisure .md 
weep in the darkness of our own making. 

Now, why do we behave this way 
knowingly? We do wrong things unknow¬ 
ingly too. But, that apart, why do we do 
wrong things and fail to do right things, 
knowingly? We must not commit the mis¬ 
take of thinking that we do such things 
because we are essentially wicked or 
because of some kind of ‘original sin’ 
in us or because of our being forced by 
evil powers. Let us know it for certain 
that no one in this world is essentially 
wicked. Essentially everyone is divine, 
because the essence of every being is 
Atman, which is divine. The apparent 
wickedness of any person is only a fortuity, 
an outer mask, and hence it can be gotten 
rid of. No cow tells a lie. A tree does 
not steal or rob. A stone slab does 
not commit burglary. Only man does all 
these. But a cow, as far as we know, 
cannot think of God. A tree cannot practise 
spiritual disciplines. A stone slab cannot 
realize God. But man can. 


The inescapable conclusion, then, is that 
the basic daily tragedies of our lives are 
not rooted in any inalienaUe, essential 
wickedness in us, but in the failure of our 
will. Many of us have no idea how much 
of goodness, strength and greatness cry 
within us for self-manifestation. We have 
mostly known only the weaker side of 
ourselves, which in fact belongs to the 
not-Self, according to Vedanta. It is the 
basic tragedy of our daily life that effec¬ 
tively prevents a real encounter with our 
true self. Therefore it is (important for 
every person to know how to avoid the 
failure of will. The only way to do it is 
to cultivate the will-power. 

How to f>eneraie will-power in the human 
system 

How do we cultivate the will-power? 

(a) First let us understand what exactly 
is will-power, in working terms. Tt is that 
positive and creative function of the mind 
which impels, propels and enables us to do 
chosen actions in a definitive way, and 
avoid doing unchosen actions in an equally 
definitive way. Tt is that power of the 
mind which enables us to do what we know 
to be right, and not do what we know to 
be wrong, under all circumstances favour¬ 
able or unfavourable, known or unknown. 

(b) Secondly, it is important to know 
and believe that will-power can be increased 
by everybody, without any exception, 
provided we are ready to apply ourselves 
to it and work for it steadily and methodi¬ 
cally. Our past failures have not necess¬ 
arily to be our future failures also. No 
one is destined to be weak all his life 
except him who chooses to be so. A 
departure for the better, nobler, higher 
state of existence—at least a determined 
effort for it—is possible »at one’s chraen 
time. It is never too early or too late to 
be good, true, pure and strong. Swami 
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Vivekananda says: ‘Stand up. be bold, be 
strong! Know that you are the creator of 
your own destiny. All the strength and 
succour you want is within yourself.’’ 
What a life-giving, saving message! All 
the strength and succour we need is within 
ourselves. We should get a firm hold, an 
unshakable faith, in this fundamental 
truth. 

(c) Only when we have a firm holJ on 
this truth we can develop a will for 
developing the will-power. Though it may 
sound like a truism, it is very important 
to have a firm will to develop the will¬ 
power. Incredible though it may appear, 
many ol us do not have even the will to 
develop the will-power! We seem to 
think it is big botheration, too exacting a 
responsibility to be carrying about all the 
time. But when we know for certain that 
within ourselves is unlimited power, that 
we are not these puny things as we appear 
to be, that we are not weak reeds worthy 
only to be broken anytime—then we 
develop the mind to manifest that power 
in our life, by sharply cutting out all 
delusions and illusions to which are the 
contrary. 

fd) When this mind is developed, we 
are ready to take the most important step 
in developing the will-power. This step 
is to remove the dichotomy between the 
head and heart, the intellect and emotion, 
the thinking and feeling. How do we do 
it? It can be done only by loving the 
truth of our being. If we know it for 
certain that we are divine, we are the 
children of immortality, with a great history 
behind and a great destiny before, we 
will hate to do things which are unwor¬ 
thy of us. being determined to do things 
expected of us. In other words, our 
thoughts and emotions will unite in order 
to enable us to do the best expected of 
us by ourselves. 

7‘ Complete Workis (1971) vol 2, p 225, 


Maybe we shall not succeed without a 
struggle. What of that? What is the 
worth of a success achieved without a 
struggle? We shall most certainly succeed, 
if we give the fight all right, without allow¬ 
ing hypothetical fears to sabotage our 
self-confidence and energy-supply. 

This is the best way of fighting evil 
within ourselves: assert the divine and 
the devil will run out. How do we assert the 
divine within us? If we want to assert the 
Divine, we must not do two things’ we 
must not be cowards and we must not be 
hypocrites. We must be bra^■e, take 
courage in both hands and follow the truth 
to its logical conclusion. Go with truth 
wherever it takes us: this should be out 
motto. 

Opposition to this way of thinking and 
living will most certainly come. We must 
predetermine our proper attitude to such 
opposition and receive opposition without 
being overly ruffled, in good humour, with 
a smile, if possible. Swami Vivekananda 
indicates what should be our temper and 
attitude to oppositions He asks: 

Have you got the will to surmount the moun¬ 
tain-high obstructions? If the whole world 
stands against you sword in hand, would you 
still dare to do what you think is right*^ If your 
wives and children are against y'ou, if all your 
money goes, your name dies, your wealth 
vanishes, would you still stick to it? Would you 
still pursue it and go steadily towards the goaP*^ 

It is in this temper that we shall have 
to face opposition. You may raise the 
objection: to begin with, I do not have the 
will to surmount mountain-high obstruction. 
That is my problem! That is not youi 
problem. Your problem is you have not 
adequate love for truth. Intensify the love 
of truth, then this temper for facing the 
opposition will spontaneously grow in you. 

(e) Two things will oppose this cre- 

8- Complete Works (I960) vol. 3, p. 226. 
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ative move within us: (1) our regrets about 
the past, and (2) our worry about the 
future. Both of these are detrimental to 
the cultivation of wiU-pewer, because they 
successfully undercut all forward-looking, 
creative, positive movements within our 
minds. They are also wholly unnecessary 
performances. Exaggerated regrets lor our 
past and over much worry about our 
future, will only damage oui present, 
weaken our minds and injure our future 
also. 

Now you may honestly say: how can 
1 but regret for my past? In the past 1 
committed many sins. Is it not my religious 
duty to repent for my past sms? This js 
an important question which requires a 
thorough clearing and scotching. Sloppy 
Vedantins are apt to make light of sin in 
the vain hope that their repotted divimty 
will somehow like a sponge suck out all 
their bad karma, and whisk them aloft to 
the empyreans of mokxa by a trick that is 
not to be explained though they continue 
to live indifferent lives. Vedanta acknowl¬ 
edges the fact of sin, but completely 
rejects the theory of original sin as wholly 
irrational. Man has nothing but original 
divinity and adventitious sin. Adventitious 
though, sin has a powerful binding effect 
on the soul and its free expression. 

Therefore, the fact of sin has to be 
acknowledged as any other empirical fact 
It is one thing to acknowledge the fact of 
sin, but it is a totally different thing to 
become some sort of a sin-monger, a 
habitual regretter. Whatever pious a face 
this regretting-ad-infinitum may put up. 
psychologically it is an unsound approach 
if you intend to get rid of it. If you are 
over much regretting for any sin, it is likely 
that you are mentally enjoying repeating 
the sin under the cover of righteousness. 

The most important thing to be done 
about sin is to stop sinning, physically oi 
mentally. How do we do it? There are 


a few teachings of Sri Ramakrishna which 
when practised will completely take care of 
such inner situations in the life of an 
earnest spiritual sedeer: 

Bondage is of the mind, and freedom also is 
oi the mind. A man is tree if he constant!) 
thinks; T am a free soul. How can 1 be bound, 
whether I live m the world or forest? I am a 
child of God, the king of kings, who can bind 
mc'^' If bitten by a snake, a man may get rid 
of Its venom b> saying emphatically, ‘There is 
no poison in me.' In the same way, by repeating 
with grit and determination, ‘I am not bound, 
I am free.’ one really becomes so, one realK 
becomes free 

The wretch who constantly says, ‘L am bound, 
1 am bound’ only succeeds in being bound. He 
who sa>s day and night ‘1 am a sinner, 1 am a 
sinnci,' veril) becomes a sinner. 

One should have such burning faith in God 
that one can say. ‘What, I have repeated the 
name of God, and cay sin cling to me’’' How 
can 1 be in bondage any more*'’ 

If a man repeats the name of God, his bod> 
mind and everything become pure Why should 
one talk only about sin and hell, and such 
things'* Sav but once, ‘O Lord, 1 have undoubted¬ 
ly done wicked things but I won’t repeat 
them' And have faith in His name.O 

This is precisely what we have to do 
m regard to our past sins: ‘Say but once’ 
in true contrition to God of your heart: 
this really I have done. Pardon me. I shall 
not do so again. Then resolve to keep 
the word given to God. And repeat the 
name of God. Repetition of Lord’s name 
will give us the power to keep our resolu¬ 
tion. 

It is. however, more important that we 
Jive a wakeful life in the living present 
with an unencumbered free miud honestly 
trying to live according to our highest 
convictions. He who suffocates this moment 
with the worries of moments that are yet 
not, is doing everything possible to make 
(Continued on page 222) 

9- The Gospel (1942) p. 138. 
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Ego—the obstacle to Truth 

The Buddha said, ‘All life is suffering,' 
and he was right, as a little thought reveals 
I have heard the interpi elation of this 
statement of the Buddha that it is no more 
true than the view of a child who, when 
he cries from some childish grief, feels the 
whole world to be terribly sad. However, 
the difference between such a transference 
of subjective emotion to the external world 
and the philosophical view of the Buddha 
can be seen in a moment if we but consider 
the fact that the Buddha was never himself 
sad. He was not transferring an emotion 
from himself to the world : he was, rather, 
observing the world from a dispassionate, 
unemotiotnal point of view, the point ol 
view of an illumined sage who has experi¬ 
enced nirvdm. He was always calm and 
serene, being filled with the peace that 
'passeth understanding’. Yet he said that 
the whole world of scansarOf the relative 
world, the world of sense experience, mental 
experience, and the desires of the ego, is 
not the joy that everyone takes it to be 
but is really nothing but suffering. How 
could a man of joy and peace say that life 
is suffering? Because only a man estab¬ 
lished in non-worldly joy and its peace 
could continue to see unwaveringly that 
ordinary worldly joys are by contrast 
unstable and changeable and therefore 
without value. 


P UTTER 

Just consider the mind of an ordinary 
man who might make a similar statement. 
An ordinary (non-illumined) man who says 
that the world is nothing but suffering would 
himself be suffering from great bitterness. 
But that bitterness would be instantly 
turned to joy if the cause were removed. 
Since the cause of bitterness is always 
unfulfilled desires, the man would cease to 
be bitter if his desires were satisfied, and 
he would accordingly cease to see the 
world as a place of suffering. The ordinary 
man thus always alternates between joy 
and suffering, between praising life for its 
beauty and condemning it for its ugliness, 
depending on whether his desires are sat¬ 
isfied or not. The Buddha, on the other 
hand, was beyond desires, beyond relative 
joys and sorrows, and therefore he was 
able to experience a joy ol an entirely 
different kind: absolute joy and peace. 
He was beyond the pairs of opposites, and 
thus his joy was not the peak of a wave 
which would be inevitably followed by its 
trough, but was unalterable, indestructiHe, 
unborn, undying, eternal, and infinite. The 
Buddha was thus not motivated by any 
bitterness or resentment, which always 
comes as reaction to a disappointment, a 
failure to achieve a desire. He wa^, rather, 
motivated solely by compassion for all 
beings, a compassion which was bom of a 
■complete understanding of all beings through 
the extinction of personal. ego<«ntred 
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<ie»ire«,. He was not, therefore, describing 
a personal, psychological state of suffering: 
he was dispassionately observing an eternal 
truth about the suffering of all mankind. 
Thus we can see that the suffering of most 
men’s lives must be the result of the fact 
that they are driven by their desires, and 
that this is what the Buddha is talking 
about. 

Now what is the truth about human 
life, the truth whether we like it or not, 
the truth that we must face when we get 
down to what really takes place, instead ol 
the rosy picture we are forever substituting 
for the truth? The truth is that there is 
an obstacle in our way whenever we try to 
get at the truth, an obstacle which is very 
hard to remove. It is because of the diffi* 
culty in removing this obstacle that we 
persist in our romantic views of human life 
and never really see or admit to ourselves 
the truth ot the Buddha's statement that 
all human life is suffering. This obstacle 
is the ego, and this ego we cling to through 
all the vicissitudes of life and death, giving 
up body after body, but never giving up 
the ego. It is the desire for the ego that 
makes us cling to all finite desires, for the 
ego is the source of our desires. It is the 
total conviction that we are the finite ego 
that makes us desire finite objects. Our 
love for the ego is thus the central heart 
of all our desires from which spreads out 
a vast network of arteries and nerves reach¬ 
ing in every direction, a network which 
creates and encompasses and sustains our 
whole relative world (the banyan-tree 
symbol of the Bhagavtai-Gitd). The ego is 
our root desire, and thus we may call it 
our desire to desire, the universal basis of 
all our particular desires. It is this root 
desire that keeps us firom admitting that 
desires have anything wrong in them: so 
we keep on creating desires indefinitely 
because of this basic desire to desire. 

The ego is thus the source of all our 
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troubles, because it is the nudbus and 
symbol of our basic false belief about the 
self. It is the finite mask we have super¬ 
imposed upon the infinite Self which each 
one of us in reality is. Believing ourselves 
to be. finite, we thmi must always desire 
something more than we have and are, 
because we are in reality the infinite, not 
the finite at all, and nothing less than the 
infinite can satisfy us. Therefore, strange 
as It may seem, desires are not wrong from 
the point of view of the ego, because the 
ego IS finite, and the finite must always 
desire something more. But if we desire 
only the finite, we must keep seeking new 
finite forms to satisfy our desires. Our 
real desire, however, is to realize our true 
infinite nature underneath the mask of the 
finite which we have superimposed upon 
ourselves. Therefore, our true desire can 
never be satisfied by means of the finite: 
yet we must, as long as we identify our¬ 
selves with the finite ego, keep seeking new 
finite things to enlarge the finite self we 
believe ourselves to be. Since we cannot 
reach the infinite by adding finite to finite, 
we are doomed to disappointment. 

It is this endless round of disappoint¬ 
ments that the Buddha is referring to when 
he says that all life is suffering. We. the 
infinite, desire only the finite. That is our 
sorrow. That is the source of the suffering 
we go through every moment of our lives, 
and every moment of our deaths. For we 
have, each one of us, lived and died in the 
body many times before this life. Buddhism 
and Hinduism agree on this point. Each 
one of us has an indeterminably long past 
of many hundreds or thousands or millions 
of lives before the present one. Yet we 
could put an end to it all very quickly, not 
suicide, but by killing our attachment 
to the ego. Then we would no longer desire 
the finite, but the infinite only. Could we 
but desire only the infinite, we would 
recollect our true nature as infinite in short 



order and so put an end to the sufiering 
inherit in all finite lives. 

Desire, fear, hope 

We now have before us the cosmic view 
of each one of us. For millions of lives 
we have desired only the finite by clinging 
to the mistaken notion that we are the ego; 
yet in reality we hunger only for the infinite. 
All the teachings of the East have been 
to this effect, and the West is coming to 
this view more and more out of a general 
disillusionment with material values. With 
this universal truth clearly before us, let us 
take a long, hard look at human life as it 
is, without our romantic glasses on. 

It is not the fact that we desire that is 
wrong, but that, believing ourselves to be 
finite, we desire only finite things. As 
long as we believe ourselves to be finite we 
must desire something, but that something 
must be the infinite, for that is our true 
nature and therefore our only source of 
satisfaction. I could be ruler of the universe, 
but as long as that was all 1 conceived 
myself to be, 1 would suffer from desire, 
fear, and hope, because the ruler of the 
finite, even of the universe, is still only 
finite, for the universe, though subject to 
him, is still an ‘other’ and as such limits 
him. 

It is this trio: desire, fear, and hope, 
that are the source of all misery. The three 
are really one, three names for the same 
thing. As long as I believe myself to be 
finite. 1 must desire more. As long as I 
believe myself to be finite. I must fear all 
other beings because they threaten me. And 
as long as 1 believe myself to be finite, I 
hope for a satisfaction I have not yet found. 
So 1 go from moment to moment in the 
perpetual hope of finding what I am 
seeking, but never do I actually find it. 
Because of desire, fear, and hope 1 go from 
birth to death again and again until I cease 
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to desire the finite and desire only the 
infinite. 

We may refuse to admit the truth of 
this analysis, but such a refusal is based 
on a fear of finding all desires and their 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment as hollow as a 
stalk of dead bamboo. Once that is found, 
then aU relative life becomes meaningless 
and trivial and not worth seeking, and this 
we cannot endure. (The flute of Krsna is 
a hollow reed. Is this why the cry of the 
flute of Krena is such an unendurable joy 
and unendurable agony at the same time? 
Is this why the flute of Krsna is ever the 
wind-hollow, distant call of God to drop 
everything, whatever we are doing, and 
come, now?) 

Thus we can see that everyone except 
the illumined sage lives in this intermixture 
of desire, fear, and hope. Desire, fear, 
and hope: all of these are bad, but the 
worst of these is hope. Consider for a 
moment just what jt is that hope does: 
it leads us on, it keeps us going through 
the ever-recurring round of birth and death, 
instead of lettng us drop out of the rat-race 
and find peace, find our true being and 
our true joy. Thus it is hope that prevents 
us from renouncing the world and makes us 
hold on to our desires and our misery, for 
hope makes us believe that the satisfaction 
of our desires is just around the comer. It 
is the expectation of the fulfilment of the 
personal, ego-centred, finite desires that 
lures everyone onward, like a mirage in 
the desert, from minute to minute, day to 
day. life to life. Finite things can no more 
fulfil our desires than a mirage of a lake 
can slake our thirst. Hope is the expec¬ 
tation of future happiness from the fulfil¬ 
ment of finite desires. This kind of hap¬ 
piness can never be a present one because 
it exists only in anticipation. We are 
never happy in the present moment, only 
in anticipation. (Memories do not tning 
happiness because they always involve the 
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sense of the loss of times past, which gives 
us pain.) If we are bungiy we look forward 
to a meal, but as soon as we eat we look 
forward to something else for we are 
satiated and the food no longer interests 
us. It may temporarily satisfy our physi¬ 
cal hunger, but us it cannot satisfy for 
our hunger is much deeper than for 
physical food. A rich man is never really 
happy except in giving away his riches to 
the poor. Only the infinite can satisfy our 
hunger. So in seeking satisfaction in the 
finite we are driven on and on and never 
find any permanent joy or peace. 

The hope we are speaking of, the hope 
we must renounce, is the hope of enjoying 
finite objects of desire, not the hope of 
eternal, uncaused, objectless joy. It is only 
by giving up particular joys that we can 
experience the infinite eternal joy that is 
non-dual, that is, without cause and without 
object. Eido Roshi, a Buddhist monk and 
teacher, gave Peter Mattheissen, author of 
the book Snow Leopard, the following 
advice when Mattheissen left New York to 
undertake the arduous journey to the 
Crystal Monastery in Nepal: ‘Expect 
nothing.’-i This can well be a numtra for 
every true spiritual aspirant of whatever 
creed or faith, for it expresses the eternal 
truth that God alone is. Only by expecting 
‘no thing’ can we find God. The futility 
of this endless search for the satisfaction of 
finite desires must be at least somewhat 
apparent to us before we can be ready to 
undertake the real quest; the giving up of 
the finite and the seeking only for the 
infinite. We must become disillusioned 
with sense objects before we can turn away 
from them. We can accelerate this 
disillusionment by continual meditation on 
the fact that sense objects can never 
satisfy us. 

t* Peter Mattheissen, The Snow Leopard (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1979) p. 135, 


If wc stand on a street-corner and 
watch the passers-by, we can see the truth 
of this very clearly. Look at the expres¬ 
sions on their faces. Each person is con¬ 
tinually reaching forward mentally, leaping 
to grasp something he does not have ; there 
is a pathetic eagerness in each person’s 
eyes, a desperate expectation of future 
fulfilment that never comes to pass; all 
are springing forward into the future as 
monkeys swing and leap from branch to 
branch; all are escaping from the unen¬ 
durable past as from the jaws of a wild 
beast and their eyes are bright with the 
anticipation of the fulfilment of some 
purpose. Anticipation of a future moment 
is the essence of all relative existence for 
men and animals alike. Purposive action 
is based on the hope of future enjoyment 
of some finite object, and purposive action 
is what runs the whole relative universe. 
No matter what anyone is doing—whether 
walking, working, eating, or even resting 
or sleeping—all is nothing but a leaping 
forward or a preparation to leap into the 
next moment of change. Never is anyone 
settled immovably into the present moment, 
which alone is real, except the sage in 
meditation. The true sage is always in 
meditation, no matter what he appears to 
be doing; whether walking, talking, work¬ 
ing, eating, resting, or meditating, he is 
always meditating. Meditation is the only 
true enjoyment of the present moment, for 
it is timeless enjoyment, the experience of 
the present moment as the Eternal Now. 
But most people never cease leaping like 
wind from wave-tip to wave-tip of life, 
never stopping to calm the raging waters 
of their restless minds. Most people are 
always in mid-leap between past and 
future, about to seize the moment, about 
to grasp the joy, but never reaUy in 
possession of it. As a monkey does not 
hold long to one branch but leaps con¬ 
stantly from one branch to another in 
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rapid succession, so does ihe sense-bound 
man leap from one finite purpose to 
another, satisfied with none. 

Everyone is thus moved by the ever- 
eluding objects of desire like a puppet on 
a string, jerked hither and yon by the 
puppeteer, the ego. This feverish activity 
of everyone continues unabated from birth 
to death, and beyond. Death is merely the 
cutting of the strings of the puppet so that it 
falls limp and motionless. But, though the 
puppet’s strings are cut and the puppet 
dangles lifeless, the puppeteer, the ego, is 
still there behind the scenes. He makes a new 
puppet, or picks another one, or puts new 
strings on the old one. and makes it dance 
just as before. So the frantic dance goes 
on, aeon after aeon. Desires never cease 
as long as the ego lives ; they go on from 
body to body, like a bird returning to its 
old nest or building a new one in its old 
nesting place spring after spring. 

The awakening 

This process drives blindly on life after 
life, until something awakens us to the 
futility of it. Some powerful guru, or 
combination of several gurus, awakens us. 
This is symbolized in the story of Buddha’s 
life about the roles played in the awaken¬ 
ing of the future Buddha by the sick man, 
the old man. the dead man, and the monk. 
These four conditions of man symbolize 
the sufferings of life which awaken each 
one of us to what life is really all about; 
sickness, old age, death, and renunciation 
leading to illumination, the guru power. 
Through these four basic facts of life we 
learn more than detachment from sickness, 
age, and death. We learn through detach¬ 
ment the deeper meanings about sickness, 
age. death, and renunciation, such as, 
that, whether the body is well or ill, life 
itself as we ordinarily live it is a perpetual 


sickness ;2 that whether the body is young 
or old, the ego that goes from body to 
body is centuries old, having lived countless 
lives before, and yet is nothing but an 
illusion *,3 that whether the body is alive 
or dead, we are dead to truth when we 
seek nothing but the satisfactions of finite 
desires that renunciation of finite desires 
and all desire for finite desires is necessary 
if we are to find the peace and joy that 
give true satisfaction.® 

This wonderful realization must come 
to everyone sooner or later. At first it 
brings total despair, for all appears lost 
with the perception that finite desires bring 
no true satisfaction. This total despair, 
which may result in actual physical 
sickness, is the necessary prelude to peace. 
In the end, peace comes, and a joy beyond 
all finite joys. It is a total revolution in 
our whole perception of our values, our 
world, our friends, and ourselves. Nothing 
is ever the same. As Sri Ramakrishna- 
said. Tt is not a watersnake but a cobra 
that has bitten you.’ Once we have been 
bitten by the cobra of truth nothing can 
ever again be the same for us. It may take 
a long time or it may take a short time for 
the venom to work, but sooner or later we 
shall be illumined. There may be little 
suffering or much suffering, but sooner or 
later we shall find peace. We shall find 
peace when we realize within our hearts 
the real meaning of Buddha’s truth that 
all life is suffering. 

The real meaning is more than just 
that life as it is lived is nothing but obvious 
suffering. From a worldly point of view 

z. Sec Henry Claikc Warren, Buddhism in 
Trunslation (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
Universitj' Press, 1922) p 423 

3. See Warren, pp 129-152, 234-252, and 
Dwight Goddard, cd., A Buddhist Bile (Boston; 
Beacon Press, 1970) pp. 28-9 

4. See Warren, pp, 255-262 

5- Warren, pp 331-351. 
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man has some moments of satisfaction of 
his desires, although not as many as he 
likes to believe. But we do not really 
understand what Buddha meant until we 
realize that even those apparent satisfac¬ 
tions are no satisfactions at all, because as 
soon as a desire is fulfilled another one takes 
its place. The very nature of desire for finite 
objects is that it can never be satisfied be¬ 
cause finite things can never satisfy our real 
nature which is infinite. Joy is to be found 
only in the infinite, in the extinction of all 
desires for the finite, nirvana. To persist 
in the delusion of the' hope that we can be 
satisfied by finite things is the most foolish 
of notions. One must divest oneself of all 
hope, of all desire to find something better 
in the way of external conditions in the 
future if one is to find truth. This is not 
a mental state of ‘hopelessness* in the 
popular sense, a deep depression and 
despair. Hopelessness in this popular 
sense of the word is simply the form that 
hope takes when it is completely frustrated. 
This ordinary state of despair is therefore 
not the solution, for it is still a kind of 
hope. Really to give up hope we must 
give up hopelessness as well, for we must 
give up all possibility of ever being disap¬ 
pointed in the way things turn out. To 
give up hope in the true sense we must 
give up desire, and if we give up desire we 
shall then feel no fear. Thus the real 
meaning of this truth is that we must give 
up all desire for desire, that is, we must 
give up the ego, for the ego is the source 
of desire. 

That is why the Buddha emphasized so 
much the total unreality of the ego, and 
why he never would discuss the undiscuss- 
ible question of the immortality of the 
soul. To realize the true meaning of the 
abstract concept called the ‘immortality 
of the soul* one must actually go beyond 
all divisions of consciousness and realize 
in a concrete but universal spiritual 


experience the total and absolute unity of 
true selfhood. Such absolute unity, teing 
non-dual and all-inclusive, precludes the 
possibility of all argument, rational think¬ 
ing, and discussion, for all of these mental 
activities are the essence of multiplicity 
and diversity. It is not that Buddha denies 
the immortality of the self; it is rather 
that there is no discussion of the subject 
that could help one to realize one's true 
infinitude and immortality. Therefore he 
gave no promise of immortality, only a 
certainty of the nothingness of all things 
mortal, including desires, sense objects, the 
mind and all mental objects, and anything 
we could possibly mean by the term ‘self 
or ‘soul*. He offered no compromise be¬ 
tween ideas, which, being many, are false, 
and truth, which, being non-dual, is totally 
beyond words and thoughts. 

If we give up desires for finite things, 
including the ego, we shall cease to run 
after the finite, which cannot possibly 
satisfy us. Then we shall be able to settle 
into the true enjoyment of the present 
moment, which is all we ever have, and to 
see the present for what it truly is: the 
eternal and infinite Self which we are. and 
which fulfils all our desires right now and 
forever. Then all sorrows, which spring 
from seeking joy in some future finite 
moment, will cease, and in their place will 
dawn the light of the unchanging One- 
without-a-second. Then, instead of our 
desires being ‘extinguished*, as the word 
‘nirvana' implies, we shall find that our 
desires have shifted or expanded from the 
finite to the infinite, and we shall then 
know that desire for the infinite is the 
only desire that can ever be truly fulfilled, 
for it alone of all desires can be fulfilled 
in the present moment, which is in reality 
the Eternal Now. 

This is what the Buddha meant when 
he said that all life is sorrow. Sri Rama- 
krishna said it in a more positive form. 
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which may appeal more effectively to our 
hedonistic and sceptical age which wants 
to ‘have eveiything now’. Sri Ramakrishna 
said. ‘Brahn^ and Shakti are one, just 
as fire and its burning power are one...just 
as a gem and its brightness are one.’^ By 
this he meant that God is not essentially 
different from His creation, the world of 
finite sense ol^ects which we see around 
us. But to see the world as one with God 
we must purify our hearts, that is. our 
egos, which are the source of all our 
difficulties. He said further. 

On the mirror of the ‘devotee's ego' you will 
see the Eternal Shakti, that is, the Brahman with 
attributes. But the mirror must be thoroughly 
cleansed. If there be dirt, you won't get the true 
reflection! So long as one has to see the sun 
in the water of ‘ego*, and there is no othei way 
left to see the real sun except through the 
reflected sun, the reflection itself must remain the 
whole truth If you want the knowledge ol 
the Absolute, make use of this reflected sun and 
go towards the true sun . For He who is 
Brahman with attributes, is Brahman beyond the 
attributes, the same who is Shakti is Brahman 

Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta' 
Advaita Ashrama, 1975) pp. 318-9 


All distinction goes aftei the perfection of 
knowledge.7 

The Upanisadic prayer says, ‘Lead me 
from the unreal to the real’, because the 
unreal is an appearance of the real and its 
only reality is the real. As the infinite sky 
is reflected in a finite pond when the waves 
are still, so the infinite Godhead can be 
reflected in the finite ego if it is desireless. 
Wc need not give up anything ; we need 
only see the world without the distortion 
of the ego-centred desires. We can give 
up finite desires if we desire only the 
infinite, and this desire for the infinite 
leads to the vision of the infinite, and then 
all desires cease. Desireless vision is vision 
of truth, and the vision of truth is without 
grief and .sorrow. 

The Buddha did not teach a doctrine 
of sorrow ; on the contrary, he taught 
infinite joy. What he taught was the 
extinction of sorrow by the extinction of 
the belief that the ego and its desires are 
real. When we no longer see them as real, 
we shall enjoy the infinite bliss of Nirvana. 

7- Teachings, pp. 320-1. 
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his future fearful. ‘In the heart o( this 
moment is eternity!’ said Meister Eckhart. 
And if this moment we have lived well, 
done our best, we may very well leave the 
rest. For nothing belter can ever be done 
for future than always doing our very best 
right now. 

We may, however, always examine our 
doing best and trying to find methods of 
even bettering our best-doing. Worry for 


the future is a mental disease, the medicine 
of which is to live entirely in this moment 
with all our powers poised and applied. 
Those who want to develop will-power 
must scrupulously avoid living in the past 
or future, and live in the living present. Tf 
we live in the present wisely according to 
our best light, our future cannot but be 
good whatever the astrologers may say. 

(To be concluded) 
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Her visions and piay v/ith Gopila 
continued for two months. During this 
time she was always in an ecstatic mood. 
She had to force herself to contiune her 
daily routine of bathing, cooking, eating. 
Japa, and meditation. Gradually her divine 
intoxication subsided; yet she continued to 
have several visions of Gopala a day. 
Since she had become convinced that Sri 
Ramakrishna and Gopala were one and 
the same, she had fewer visions of the torm 
of Gopala and more of Sri Ramakrishna 
while meditating, with the voice ot Gopala 
instructing her through him. She went to 
Sri Ramakrishna one day and said to him, 
crying: ‘Gopala, what have you done to 
me? Did I do anything wrong? Why do 
I not see you in the form of Gopato as 
before?* 

Sri Ramakrishna consoled her. saying: 
‘In this Kali Yuga if one has such visions 
continuously, one’s body will not last long. 
It will survive only twenty-one days and 
will then drop off like a dry leaf.’ Since 
Gopaler-ma had experienced the bliss of 
constant divine inebriation, it was difficult 
for her to live without it. She had no 
interest in mundane things. Just as a 
wordly person is always restless for worldly 
objects, in the same way her heart was 
restless for the continuous vision of Gopala. 
She felt a pain in her chest and thought it 
was due to the pressure of gas. But Sri 
Ramakrishna told her: ‘It is not gas. It 
is caused by your spiritual energy. How 
will you pass your time if it goes away? 
Let it be with yoy. When you feel too 
much pain, please eat something.* 


Sri Ramakrishna used to receive gifts 
of sweets, fruits and rockcandy from 
various people. There were some business 
people who would offer gifts to him 
believing that such offering to a holy man 
would bring them prosperity. This type 
of food invariably contaminates the ndnd 
of the eater. Consequently, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would not give these things to 
his pure-hearted young disciples. The only 
devotees to whom he would give them were 
Swami Vivekananda and Gopaler-ma. 
He knew that the minds of these two great 
souls were in such a high realm that they 
could never be affected by eating any kind 
of food. 

One day Gopaler-ma came to see the 
Master with some women devotees. Point¬ 
ing to her, he said to those present; ‘Ah, 
there is nothing inside this body but God. 
He fills it through and through.’ Then the 
Master fed Gopaler-ma with various delica¬ 
cies and gave her some food which he had 
received from several Calcutta business 
people. At this, Gopaler-ma said, ‘Why 
are you so fork! of feeding me?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna replied. ‘You have 
also fed me with so many things in the 
past.’ 

‘In the past? When?’, she asked. 

‘In your previous life’, he said. 

During the Car Festival of Lord 
Jagannath in 1885, Sri Ramakrishna went 
to Balaram Bose’s house in Calcutta. 
Balaram had invited many devotees for the 
celebration. While he was there the Master 
spoke highly of the God-intoxicated state 
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and visions of Gopaler-ma, and at his 
behest, Balaram sent a man to bring her. 
Just before her arrival the Master was 
talking to the devotees when suddenly he 
merged into ecstasy. His body assumed the 
pose of Gopala, crawling on both knees, 
one hand resting on the ground, the other 
raised, and the face turned up as if he were 
expecting someone. Gopaler<ma arrived 
then and found Sri Ramakrishna in the 
posture of her Chosen Ideal. The devotees 
were amazed, seeing that divine sight. 

Truly speaking, I don’t care for this 
stiff posture,’ she said. ‘My Gopala should 
laugh and play, walk and run. But what 
is this? He has become stiff like a log. I 
don’t like to see this sort of Gopala!’ 

It was a striking feature in Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life that whenever any mood 
came over him he would be fully identified 
with it. Even m his later years, when he 
sang, danced or made gestures like a 
woman or a child, people were amazed, 
seeing their precision and spontaneity. 
His voice was sweet and melodious, and 
his movements were natural, simple, and 
beautiful. There was not an iota ot 
insincerity or display in his behaviour and 
action. 

Sri R'amakrishna stayed in Calcutta for 
a few days, and then left for Dakshineswar 
by boat. Some of the devotees, including 
Gopaler-ma. accompanied him. Balaram's 
family had lovingly given Gopaler-ma 
some necessary items of clothing and 
utensils in a bundle which she was carrying 
on the boat. The Master came to know 
from other devotees what was in the 
bundle. Immediately he became grave, and 
without directly referring to the items, he 
began to speak about renunciation. He 
said: ’Only a man of renunciation realizes 
God. The devotee who is simply satisfied 
with another man’s hospitality a^ returns 
empty-handed, sits very close to God,’ He 
did not say a single word to her, but he 
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kept looking at her bundle. Gopaler-ma 
understood. 

The Master always watched over his 
devotees so that they might not deviate 
from the path of non-attachment. He could 
be as soft as a flower, and again as strong 
as a thunderbolt. His superhuman love 
conquered the hearts of the devotees, so 
a little indifference from him would give 
them unbearable pain. Oopaler-ma was 
stung with remorse and thought of throw¬ 
ing the bundle away. But she kept it, 
and when she reached Dakshineswar she 
related everything to the Holy Mother. 
She was ready to give all the items away, 
but the Holy Mother stopped her and said: 
‘Let the Master say what he wants. There 
is no one to give you gifts, and moreover, 
you have been given some things which 
you need.’ Nevertheless Gopaler-ma gave 
some of the things away. Then she cooked 
some curries for the Master and carried 
the tray of food to him. Seeing her 
repentance, he behaved with her in his 
usual manner. She returned to Kamarhati 
feeling much relieved. 

After God-realization the illumined soul 
IS carried along by the momentum of his 
past karma, but he ceases to be affected 
by it. He behaves like a witness,' completely 
unattached to the world. He continues his 
daily routine and he helps other people 
toward realization. Gopaler-ma also followed 
her old routine. But from time to time she 
would visit the Master, and whatever visions 
she had during meditation she would relate 
to him. Once he said to her. ‘One should not 
disclose one’s visions to others, because it 
stops further visions.' 

One day, however. Gopaler-ma and 
Swami Vivekananda, then called Narendra' 
nath, chanced to be present at Dakshineswar 
at the same time. Gopaler-ma was 
uneducated, unsophisticated, simple, and a 
devout woi^pper of God with form. In 
striking contrast. Narendranath was learned. 
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sophisticated, intelligent, and a staunch 
believer in the formless God. As a member 
of the Brahmo Samaj, he looked down on 
worship of God with form. Sri Rama- 
krishna had a tremendous sense of humour, 
so he engaged these two devotees, with 
their opposing pomts of view, in a discus¬ 
sion by requesting Gopaler-ma to relate 
her visions to Narendranath. 

*But will there not be harm in telling 
them?' she asked, for he had warned her 
not to divulge them. Assured by him that 
it would be all right, she related all her 
visions in detail to Narendranath with over¬ 
whelming joy and tears. 

Devotion is contagious. Narendranath, 
in spite of his manly exterior and faith in 
rationalism, could not control his tears. 
His heart was filled with love and religious 
fervour. The old lady now and then 
interrupted her story to say: ‘My son, you 
are learned and intelligent, and 1 am a 
poor, illiterate widow. I don't understand 
anything. Please tell me, are these visions 
true?’ 

‘Yes, mother, whatever you have seen 
is all true,* Narendranath assured her. 

On another day Gopaler ma invited Sri 
Ramakrishna for lunch at Kamarhati. This 
time the Master went by boat with Rakhal, 
a young disciple who later became Swami 
Brahmananda. She received them cor¬ 
dially, and after they had enjoyed the 
delicacies she had cooked for them, they 
went to a room upstairs which had been 
arranged for their rest. Rakhal fell asleep 
immediately, but the Master was wide 
awake. Presently a foul odour permeated 
the room, and he saw two hideojs looking 
ghosts with skeletal-like forms. They said 
to him humbly: ‘Why are you here? 
Please go away from this place. Seeing 
you we are in unbearable pain.’ The Divine 
Presents was no. doubt the cause of their 
pain, either because it reminded them of 


their own pitiable condition, or because 
evil spitits cannot bear that presence. 

Sri Ramakrishna immediately arose and 
gathered up his small spice bag and towel 
In the meantime Rakhal woke up and 
asked. ‘Master, where are you going?’ *1 
shall tell you later,’ said Sri Ramakrishna. 
They both went downstairs to Gopaler-ma 
and, saying good-bye to her, left in a boat 
The Master then told the whole story to 
Rakhal. explaining that he did not say 
anythmg to Gopaler-ma because she was 
staying there alone. At any rate, she knew 
that ghosts frequented the area, and Sii 
Ramakrishna knew that her spirituality 
protected her from their presence. 

‘One who has steadfast devotion to 
truthfulness realizes the God of Truth,’ 
said Sri Ramakrishna. His own life was 
based on truth, and whatever he said 
invariably came true. One day Gopaler-ma 
cooked for the Master at Dakshineswar. 
When he lound that the rice was not 
properly boiled, he indignantly said: 
‘Can 1 cat this rice? 1 shall not take rice 
out of her hand anymore.’ People thought 
that the Master had only warned her to be 
careful in the future. But shortly afterward 
it so happend that cancer developed in his 
throat, and from then on he could only eat 
thin porridge and hquids. 

As the illness grew worse, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was moved from Dakshineswar to 
Calcutta, and then to Cossipore (a northern 
suburb of Calcutta), for treatment. Gopaler- 
ma now and then would come to serve him. 
One day the Master expressed a desire to 
eat a special kind of thick milk pudding. 
Yogindra, a young disciple, was sent to 
Calcutta to buy the pudding from the 
market. On the way. however, he stopped 
at the house of Balaram Bose, and when 
the women devotees heard about his errand, 
they asked him to wait and let them cook 
it. They meant well, reasoning that the 
home-made food would be of a better 
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quality than the market food. Yogindra 
agreed. But when he returned with the 
pudding and told the Master the reason 
tor his delay, the Master scxtlded him: ‘I 
wanted to eat the market pudding, and you 
were told to buy it. Why did you go to 
the devotee’s house and give them trouble 
over it? Besides, this pudding is very rich 
and hard to digest. 1 will not eat it.’ 
Indeed, he did not touch it, but he asked 
the Holy Mother to give the pudding to 
Gopaler-ma. As he explained: ‘This is 
given by the devotees. Gopala dwells in 
her heart. Her eating it will be the same 
as my eating it.' 

After the pasMng away of Sn Rama- 
krishna, Gopaler-mu was grief-stricken and 
for a long time lived in seclusion. After 
a while, however, repeated visions of the 
Master consoled her bereaved heart. Once 
she went to attend the Car Festival of 
Jagannath in Mahesh, on the other side of 
the Ganga. There she had the cosmic 
vision of the Lord She saw her beloved 
Gopala not only in the image of Jagannath 
in the chariot, but also in the pilgrims who 
were pulling the chariot. T was then not 
myself,' she said. '1 danced and laughed 
and created a commotion there.’ 

Occasionally she would visit Sri Rama^ 
krishna’s monastic disciples at the Bara- 
nagore monastery. At their request she 
would cook a couple of dishes and offer 
them to the Master. 

The human mind is a mysterious 
phenomenon. In general, people are not 
happy because their minds arc always 
craving worldly comforts and luxuries. The 
mind becomes impure when it is involved 
with mundane things, and it becomes pure 
when it becomes dcsireless. The impure 
mind suffers, and the pure mind enjoys 
bliss. It IS very difficult to give the mind 
to God if it is preoccupied with many 
worldly possessions. Gopaler-ma’s mind, 
however, was alw-ays God-centred ’Just 


as the needle of the compass always points 
to the north, so also her mind was always 
directed toward God. Mercilessly she 
would drive away all distracting thoughts. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda related the 
following incident: 

One day, after Sri Ramaknshna had passed 
away, some of his disciples went to see her and 
found her room full of mosquitoes and other 
troublesome creatures. Although she did not 
appear to mind them and kept on repeating the 
name oi the Lord, it distressed them to see her 
in such discomfort, soi the next day one of the 
disciples brought her a mosquito-curtain. That 
night when she sat down to repeat the Name, 
she found her mind constantly wandering to the 
curtain, thinking whether a cockroach or a rat 
might not be eating off a corner of it. Seeing 
this she said, ‘What I This wretched curtain thus 
to take my mind away from my Gopala!' and 
without ado she made it up into a bundle and 
sat down again to her devotions with the mos 
quitoes all about her. 

The next morning we were just getting up at 
the Math when Gopaler-ma appeared. She had 
walked all the way (at least five miles) and must 
have started at three o'clock She laid the bundle 
down 

‘What IS It?' someone asked. 

‘It IS the curtain you gave me yesterday. It 
takes my mind away from God 1 don't want it,' 
was her answer; and nothing could persuade her 
to take it back.^ 

Ohe day in 1887 Gopaler-ma came to 
Balaram's house in Calcutta. A number of 
devotees were also there who were aware 
of her high spiritual experiences, and they 
began to ask her some questions. She said 
to them: 'Look, 1 am an old, illiterate 
woman. What do I know about the scrip¬ 
tures? Why don’t you ask Sharat, Yogin, 
and Tarak?’ But they persisted, so finally 
she said: ‘Wait, let me ask Gopala. O 
Gopala, 1 don’t understand what they are 
talldng about. Why don’t you answer 
their question? Hello. Gopala says this...* 
In this way Gopaler-ma answered the 

6- Message of the East vol IX, 1920, p. 165. 
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abstruse questions of the devotees. They 
were amazed. That remarkable question 
and answer session ended abruptly, how¬ 
ever, when Gopaler-ma suddenly said: 
‘O GopSla. why are you going away? 
Will you not answer their questions any¬ 
more?’ But Gopila had left. 

In 1897, Swami Vivekananda returned 
to India from his first visit to the West. 
Later he sent three of his western disciples. 
Sister Nivedita, Mrs. Ole Bull, and Miss 
Josephine MacLeod, to Kamarhati to meet 
Gopaler-ma. She received them cordially 
and kissed them. As she had no other 
furniture in her room, they sat on her bed. 
She then served them some puffed rice and 
sweet coconut balls and shared some of 
her spiritual experiences with them. When 
they returned to Calcutta, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda said; ’Ah! This is the old India 
that you have seen, the India of prayers 
and tears, of vigils and fasts, that is 
passing away.’ 

Once two women devotees came to 
Swami Vivekananda at Balaram’s house 
requesting initiation, but he sent them to 
Gopaler-ma. She was reluctant, however, 
and said to Swamiji: ‘My son, what do I 
know about initiation? 1 am a poor 
widow.’ 

Swamiji replied with a smile: ‘Are 
you an ordinary person? You have attained 
perfection through Japa. If you cannot 
give initiation then who can? Let me tell 
you, why don’t you give your own Ishta- 
mantra to them? It will serve their purpose. 
Moreover, what will you do with your 
mantra anymore?’ 

Gopaler-ma initiated the women but 
was unwilling to accept any gift or offering 
from them. When she was persuaded, she 
followed the custom and accepted two 
rupees from them so that the disciples 
might not be hurt. She had no greed or 
desire for worldly . objects. Her simple 
instruction was: 


Listen, oticr youi body and mind to Ood. 
Initiation is not an insignificant thing. Do not 
leave your seat without repeating ten thousand 
japam in each sitting. While practising spiritual 
discipline disconnect yourself from the thoughts 
of the world. Start your japam at 3 o’clock in 
the morning so that nobody is aware of it; and 
again practise m the evening. 

She had immense love for the disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna. When the news of 
Swami Vivekananda’s passing away rea¬ 
ched Kamarhati. she was in her room. She 
cried out in pain, ‘Ah. Naren is gone?’ 
She felt dizzy, saw darkness all around, 
and I ell to the floor, fracturing her right 
elbow. 

Gopaler-ma was then living there by 
herself, although the place was known to 
be haunted. During the time that the 
landlady lived there, a guard looked after 
the place, but since no one was there now 
to help her, Swami Saradananda appointed 
a gardener and sent a woman to take care 
of her broken arm. Seeing the attendant, 
Gopaler-ma said: ‘Why have you come 
here? You will have to face a lot of 
hardship. My Gopala takes care of me. 
Where will you sleep? You must find a 
room. They are all under lock and key. 
so you will have to ask the priest to open 
one for you. Let me tell you frankly at 
the outset that there are some evil spirits 
around. Whenever you hear any strange 
noise, repeat your mantra whole-heartedly.’ 
At night the attendant slept opposite 
Gopaler-ma’s room, and she heard the 
sound of heavy, hurried footsteps coming 
from the roof and a rapping noise through 
the window. It was quite a test for her. 

Gopaler-ma had to face many such 
ordeals during her long stay in that garden- 
house by herself. She never felt lonely, 
however, for her beloved Gopala was with 
her day and night. Moreover, she did not 
care for a companion because it might 
interfere with her visions. As she had 
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very little body-conaciousness. she was 
reluctant to take personal service from 
others. Independence is happiness and 
dependence is misery. She practised this 
Vedantic teaching in her life. 

In 1903, Gopaler-ma became seriously 
ill. Swami Brahmananda then sent one ol 
his young disciples to nurse her. The boy 
brought fruits and vegetables for her and 
slept in the comer of her room. He awoke 
very early in the morning, however, when 
he heard Gopaler-ma talking with some- 
one: ‘Wait, wait! Even the birds have not 
yet sung. Let the morning come, my sweet 
darling, and then I shall take you for a 
bath in the Ganga.* 

Later the young disciple said: ‘No 
one else lives in your room. With whom 
were you talking this morning?’ 

‘Don’t you know that Gopala lives 
with me? I was trying to control his 
naughtiness,’ she replied. 

As her health grew worse, the disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna arranged for her to 
be moved to Balaram’s house in Calcutta. 
But Sister Nivedita expressed a desire to 
serve this saintly woman, so Gopaler-ma 
was taken to her residence. A cook was 
appointed, and Kusum, one of Gopalci-ma’s 
disciples, attended to her personal needs. 
In return Gopaler-ma gave Nivedita 
maternal affection and support. Her pre¬ 
sence in the house created an atmosphere 
of spiritual serenity. 

*I feel thrilled,’ Nivedita wrote in a 
letter at that time, ‘when I am with 
Gopaler-ma. The words of Saint Elizabeth 
sound in my ears, “What is this to me that 
the Mother of my Lord should visit me?’’ 
For I believe that in Gopaler-ma is saint¬ 
hood as great as that of a Paramahamsa — 
a soul fully free. I feel that if I can only 
worship her enough, blessings will descend 
on all whom I love, through her. Could 
more be said?’ 


To see God in everything is the culmina¬ 
tion of Vedantic experience. Gopaler-ma 
had a pet cat in whom she used to see 
Gopala. One day it was lying peacefully 
on Nivedita’s lap when Kusum came and 
pushed it away. Immediately Gopaler-ma 
cried out: ‘What have you done? What have 
you done? Gopala is going away—he is 
gone.’ 

Those who carry the Lord in their 
hearts always enjoy festivity. They never 
get bored or pass a single dull moment. 
The body of Gopaler-ma was deteriorating 
day by day, but her mind was floating in 
bliss. When the Holy Mother went to see 
her, she sighed, ‘Gopala, you have come. 
Look, you have sat on my lap all these 
days ; now you take me on your lap.’ The 
Holy Mother took Gopaler-ma’s head on 
her lap and caressed her affectionately. 

The end came on July 8, 1906. Gopaler- 
ma was carried to the Ganga where she 
breathed her last at dawn, touching the 
holy water of the river. A monk bent over 
her and whispered in her ear the words 
that the Hindu loves to hear in his last 
hour, ‘Om Ganga Narayana! Om Ganga 
Narayana Brahma!’ 

Thus the curtain fell on the divine 
drama of Gopaler-ma. The monks went 
to her room and found her two most 
precious po.ssessions, the rosary which had 
passed through her fingers millions and 
millions of times, and a picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna who had appeared before her 
as Gopala. Nivedita took the rosary, and 
the picture was sent to Belur Math where 
it still rests on the altar of the Holy 
Mother’s temple. 

Once, being asked for some advice 
from a disciple, Gopaler-ma said: ‘Ask 
advice from Gopala. He is within you. 
No one can give better advice than he. 
This is the truth. Cry with a longing heart 
and you will reach him.’ • 

— (Concluded) 



HINDU PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCES ON THE WRITERS 

OF EMERSONIAN PERIOD 

DR. UMESH PATRI 

The Transceodentalists of America the universe is an 'expansive existence* of 


were brought up and nourished in an 
atmosphere charged with the knowledge of 
Indian scriptures, and they brought into 
their vision a curious blending of both 
cultures, Indian and American, and 
developed an eclectic attitude to life. The 
three major contemporaries of Emerson, 
Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), Herman 
MelvUle (1819-1891) and Walt Whitman 
(1819-1892) who mere to a considerable 
extent influenced by Transcendentalism, 
were also, to some extent, influenced by 
Indian philosophy. 

Though consciously an anti-Transcen- 
dentalist, Poe used some ideas of Tran¬ 
scendentalism as well as the philosophy 
inherent in the Vpmisads and the 
Bhagavad’Gitd in his famous prose work 
Eureka^ which appeared in 1848. Eleven 
years later, Sarah Helen Whitman wrote; 
Tt has been said that his (Poe’s) theory, as 
expressed in ‘Eureka’, of the Universal 
difl'usion of Deity in and through all things, 
is identical with the Brahminical faith as 
expressed in the Bhagavad-Gltd.’^ One of 
the central ideas in the essay is the self¬ 
diffusion of God in the creation, though 
according to the Christian belief God 
created the universe standing apart from 
his creation. Poe says that God ‘passes 
his Eternity in perpetual variation of con¬ 
centrated Self and almost Infinite Self¬ 
diffusion. -What you call the universe is 
but his present expansive existence.’^ That 

't* Sarah Helen Whitman, Edgar Poe and hi\ 
Critics (New York- Rudd and Carleton. 1860) 
pp. 65-66. 

*• Poe, The Work oS E.A. Poe, edited by E 
Murkhan (New Yoric and London; Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1904) ‘Eureka'. 9. p 154. 


the creator has been the central doctrine of 
the Hindu cosmo-genesis. God is supposed 
to have created the universe out of Himself 
and He has Himself b^ome the indwelling 
spirit of every atom in the phenomenal 
world. The first line of lia-Upanifod 
reads thus; Isdvdsyamidam sarvam 
yatkinca jagatydm jagat. ‘All this, whatever 
moves in this moving world, is enveloped 
by God. Therefore find your enjoyment 
in renunciation...’ The following verse 
from Taittirlya-Upanisad also agree with 
Poe’s theory of creation. The verse reads: 
‘He (God) thought: let me become many, 
let me be bom. He performed austerity. 
Having performed austerity He created all 
this, whatever is here. Having created it. 
into it. indeed, he entered.’s Also about 
the dissolution of the universe Poe holds 
a view which is similar to the Hindu con¬ 
cept of pralaycL Poe writes: ‘The final 
globe of globes will instantaneously dis¬ 
appear, and...God will remain all in all.** 
Hindus believe that there will always be 
a fresh creation after each dissolution which 
will again be followed by another creation 
in a cyclic pattern, Poe also believed in 
this kind of cyclic pattern in creation. In 
his own words ‘ .. another action and 
reaction of the Divine will... a novel 
universe swelling into existence, and then 
subsiding into nothingness, at every throb 
of the Heart Divine?*^ We have a parallel 
theory of cosmic dissolution in the Vptmi- 

3- Taittiriya-Upanifod 2.6. Dr Radhakrisfanan, 
The Principal Upanifods (London- George Allen 
& Unwin 1953) p. 548, 

*• ‘Eureka’, Works 9. p 150 

5- ibid p 151, 
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sods and in the Oita. The verse pertaining 
to the concept in the Bhagavad-Gltaf runs 
as follows: 

Taking aa base My own materiaNnature 
I send forth again and again 
This whole host of beings. 

Which is powerless, by the power of 
(My) material nature.^ 

Towards the conclusion of his essay one 
finds a profound vision of soul or Atman 
and God or Brahman which looks as though 
the lines had been lifted from the pages of 
the Upantsad. Poe writes: ‘No thinking 
being lives who, at some luminous point 
of his life of thought, has not felt himself 
lost amid the surges of futile effects at 
understanding or believing, that anything 
exists greater than his own soul . that no 
one soul is inferior to another—that 
nothing is. or can be superior to any one 
soul—that each soul is, in part, its own 
God.’7 The identity of the soul and God 
or the individual self and the Brahman is 
the essence of the teaching of Vedanta. 

Though Poe appears at times opposed 
to Transcendentalism, there are many 
instances in this essay which clearly show 
his indebtedness to Emerson. Poe’s essay 
has been compared with Emerson’s Nature.^ 
There is a clear relationship between 
Emerson’s conception of the primal unity 
of the universe pervaded by the Over-Soul 
and Poe’s concept of the unity of the 
universe. Arnold Smithlin remarks: ‘Tn 
his assertion of the unity of man and the 
cosmos, and of reliance upon intuition as 
the best means of realizing that ultimate 


Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad-Gita 
(Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 

1972) 9.8. 

7. ‘Eurdca’, Works, 9. pp 152-3. 

*• Patrick F. Quinn. ‘Poe’s Eureka and 
Emerson's Nature^, Emerson Society Quarterly, 
31 (2nd quarter. 1963) p. 4-7. 


Truth. Poe is following the main tenets of 
the Transcendentalists.’B 

Like Poe. Herman Melville, it is 
assumed by some critics, was also influenced 
by Hindu mythology. Though during his 
round-the-world tours he never visited 
India, he was avidly interested in Indian 
lore, a fact which is evidenced in the 
discussion between Melville and the poet 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The following 
passage suggests this fact: ‘At length, 
somehow, the conversation drifted to East 
Indian religions and mythologies, and soon 
there arose a discussion between Holmes 
and Melville, which was conducted with 
the most amazing skill and brilliancy on 
both sides. It lasted for hours....’*® 
Besides, there are evidences to show that 
he had read W.J, Mickle’s essay ‘Inquiry 
into the Religious Tenets and Philosophy 
of the Brahmins’, Thomas Maurice’s 
Indian Antiquities and an article on ‘Hindu 
Superstition’ in Chamber’s Miscellany of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge 
Moby Dick contains a large number of 
references to Hindu imagery and symbolism. 
The central symbol of Moby Dick, the white 
Whale, may have been forged out of his 
knowledge of Indian mythology, particularly 
the concept of Matsya AvatSra of Visnu. 
Visnu, the chief God of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon was born as a fish in one of his 
incarnations. H. B. Kulkarni in his book 
Moby Dick: A Hindu Avatar: A Study 
of Hindu Myth and Thought, has made 

9- Arnold Smithlin, ‘Eureka. Poe as Tran- 
scendentalist’, Emerson Society Quarterly’, 39 (2nd 
quarter. 1965) p 28. 

W. M.B. Field, Memories of Many Men and 
some Women, quoted by James Baird, Ishmael 
(Baltimore; John Hopkin's Press 1956) p. 176 

'll- John T. Reid, Indian Influences in American 
Literature and Thought (New Delhi; Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 1965) p. 53. 

t®- H.B. Kulkarni, Moby Dick: A Hindu 
Avatar: A Study of Hindu Myth and Thought 
(Utah: Utah State Univ. Press, 1970). 
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a detailed analysis of the parallels existing 
between Melville’s concept of the white 
Whale and Vi^pu’s incarnation as a fish. 
In the chapter ‘Monstrous Pictures of 
Whales’ in Moby Dick Melville refers to 
the concept of Matsya Avatara; 

Now, by all odds, the most ancient eatant 
portrait anyways purporting to be the Whale’s, is 
to be found in the famous cavern-pagoda ol 
Elephanta, in India. The Brahmins maintain that 
in the almost endless sculptures of that immem- 
onal pagoda, all the trades and pursuits, every 
conceivable avocation of man, were prefigured 
ages before any of them actually came into being. 
No wonder then, that in some sort our noble 
profession of whaling should have been there 
shadowed forth. The Hindu Whale referred to, 
occurs in a separate department of the wall, 
depicting the incarnation of Vishnu in the form 
of Leviathan, learnedly known as the Matsa 
Avatar.13 

The reference to Elephanta Cdves in the 
passage is, undoubtedly, based on a con¬ 
fusion of sources. In Elephanta cave there 
is no representation of Visnu as a fish or 
whale. Melville must have seen the pic¬ 
ture of Matsya Avatara in Thomas 
Maurice’s Indian Antiquiticx and, as 
Howard P Vincent observes, he ‘Got 
it mixed up in hasty recollection with an 
account of Elephanta in the same volume.’^^ 
Melville also makes a similar confusion in 
his concept of ‘dark Hindu half of nature’ 
referred to in Moby Dick, suggesting that 
the dark side of the world is essentially a 
Hindu view of world. Despite these con¬ 
ceptual errors, the fact remains that Melville 
was acquainted with Indian myths and 
employed them wherever he found them 
interesting and appropriate to developing 
his own concepts. The concept of Visnu’s 

33- Hermen Melville, Moby Dick or the White 
Whale (New York; Harpn* & Brothers Pub., 
1950) LV. 292. 

Howard P. Vincent, The Trying-out of 
Moby Dick, quoted by Reid, p. 53 
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ten incarnations has b^ used in a satirical 
vein in The Confidence Man, a novel deal¬ 
ing with how one person in ten different 
guises indulges in confidence game with 
the passengers in the boats on the Missi¬ 
ssippi in order to swindle them. 

The influence of Indian scriptures on 
Walt Whitman has been an established 
fact. His Leaves oj Grass is replete with 
concepts which are typically Hindu. There 
exist several ideas in Leaves of Grass which 
are identical with the ideas of Advaita 
Vedanta and its source books such as the 
Upanisads and the Gita. In 1866 shortly 
after the publication of Leaves of Grass, 
Thoreau greeted Whitman, saying that the 
book was ‘wonderfully like the Orientals.’^s 
Malcolm Cowley remarks that ‘Most of 
the Whitman's doctrines, though by no 
means all of them, belong to the mainstream 
of Indian philosophy.^6 S. Radhakrishnan 
has categorically affirmed the Indian inspira- 
uon behind Whitman’s writings: ‘Whitman 
turns to the East in his anxiety to escape 
from the complexities of civilization and 
the bewilderments of a baffled intellec- 
tualism.’it Emerson himself thought that 
Leaves of Grass very much resembled the 
Gita, ‘a mixture of the Bhagavad-Gita and 
the New York Hercdd.’^* The concept of 
the Atman (individual vielf) merging into 
the Brahman (the Supreme SelQ, the con¬ 
cept of transfiguration and several other 
concepts basic to Indian thought are 
employed by Whitman in poems like ‘Song 

a,*;. Malcolm Cowley, Introduction to Wall 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass: The First (1855) 
Edition (rpt. New York: Viking Press, 1967) 
p XII. 

ibid., p. XXII. 

S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought, (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940) p. 249. 

1®* William S. Kennedy, Reminiscences of 
Walt Whitman, quoted by J. P. Rao Rayapati, 
Early American Interest in Vedanta (Bombay 
Asia Publishing House, 1973) p. 12. 
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of Myself, ‘A Passa^ to India* etc. 
Although Whitman denies having read the 
Gita before the publication of Leaves of 
Grass, there are strong grounds to disbelieve 
him. We might quote a few lines from 
the Gita and compare it with the lines 
from Leaves of Grass. Kr$na says: 

A leaf, a flower, a fruit or water. 

Who presents to Me with devotion, 

That offering of devotion 1 

Accept from the devout-souled (giver).'i9 

The same idea is given a voice in the 
lines of ‘Song of Myself*: 

A child said What is the grassl f^Ching it 
to me with full hands; 

How could 1 answer the child? 1 do not know 
what it is any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, 
out of hopeful green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
a scented gift.. .20 

Such parallels can be endlessly cued. 

However, Whitman curiously denies to 
have ever read the Gita before the publica¬ 
tion of Leaves of Grass. His personal 
copy of Gita was a translation by Cockbom 
Thomson which was presented to him as 
a Christmas gift by an English man named 
Thomas Dixon in 1875, after the publica¬ 
tion of the Leaves of Grass, but one can 
assume that Whitman might have been 
famili ar with the Indian text before be was 
presented with one by his English friend. 
Although Whitman may not have read the 
Gita before the writing of Leaves of Grass, 
he had sound knowledge of Vedic litera¬ 
ture—a fact corroborated by Dorothy 
F. Mercer when she says that there is a 
great similarity between Whitman*s prose 

ts- The Bhagftvad'GltH, 9.26, trans. Edgerton. 

Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Philadel¬ 
phia: David Mckay, 1888) p 33 


and &nskrit prose in general.^ What she 
implies is that the literary atmosphere 
during the 1840 and 1850, being charged 
with Hindu philosophy, must have uncon¬ 
sciously penetrated Whitman's mind and 
thinking: It was in this atmosphere, 
impregnated with interest in Hindu philos¬ 
ophy, literature, and religion that Whitman 
reached manhood.*^ Emerson might also 
have been a patent influence on him. In 
1847 Whitman reviewed Emerson's ‘Spiri¬ 
tual Laws' and subsequently underwent a 
spiritual transformation, which might have 
been due to the indirect influence of Indian 
thought filtered through Emerson's writ¬ 
ings. Whitman expressed his gratitude to 
Emerson for his transformation, saying: 
‘I was simmering, simmering, simmering, 
Emerson brought me to a boil.’^s Whitman 
may also have been interested in Yoga 
O.K. Nambiar claims that in section five of 
the ‘Song of Myself* Whitman has a sudden 
burst of psycho-physical energy which is 
very much akin to the unfolding of the 
energy hidden in kunddirii, the ‘serpent 
power’ that lies coiled at the ba.<;e of the 
spinal column and awakens when there is 
some spiritual progress in the yogic disci- 
pline .24 The ‘Song of Myself’ describes 
the experience of unitive life which is 
possible for a person whose hidden energy 
has bloomed. 

Another nineteenth century poet and 
contemporary of Emerson, John Greenleaf 
Whittier (1807-1892) was influenced both 
by Indian philosophy and the Transcen- 

Dorothy F. Mercer, Leaves of Grass and 
Bhagavad'GiiS: A Comparative Study, Diss. 
University of California (1933) p. 1. 

IBS. ibid., p. 18. 

23. Cf. V.K. Chari, Whitman in the Light of 
Vedantic Mysticism’. An Interpretation (Lincoln: 
University of Nebradca Press, 1964) p. 64. 

O.K. Nambiar, Maha Yogi Walt Whitman: 
New Light on Yoga (Bangalore; Jeevan Publi- 
eations, 1978). 
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dentalism of Emerson. In 1852 Emerson 
lent him a copy of the Gita which presum* 
ably inspired him. The impression he had 
about the Gita is recorded in a letter written 
to Emerson: T will ever keep it until 1 
restore it to thee personally in exchange for 
George Fox (the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers). It is a wonderful 
book—^and has greatly excited my curiousity 
to know more of the religious literature of 
the East.’^ He was stimulated by books 
hke Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 
Alger’s The Poetry of the Orient and Max 
Muller’s Sacred Books of the East. He 
also read Kendersley’s Specunen of the 
Hindu Theatre and was familiar with the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Arthur Christy is of the opinion that he 
offered in his ‘Poetic work more poems on 
Oriental themes, more paraphrases of 
Oriental maxims and more imitations ot 
Oriental models than may be found in 
Emerson's verse...Poems like ‘Miriam’, 
‘The Preacher’, ‘The Over Heart’, and 
‘The Brewing oi Soma’ etc. deal speci¬ 
fically with Indian themes. The concept ot 
Over-Heart is very close to Emerson's 
concept of Over-Soul. Both are translations 

25. Whittier, The Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, ed, John B. Pickard (London: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1975) 11 
p. 203. 

26. Arthur Christy, ‘Orientalism in New 

England: Whittier’, American Literature, I 

(1929-1930) p. 372. 


of the Hindu term adhyatman. He was 
interested in the Brahmo Samaj. and 
translated a few of its hymns. In his 
introduction to these verses he wrote: 
‘1 have attempted this paraphrase of the 
hymns of the Brahmo Samaj of India, as 
I find them in Mozoomdar’s account of 
the devotional exercises of that remarkable 
religious development which has attracted 
far less attention and sympathy from the 
Christian world than it deserves, as a 
fresh revelation of the direct action of the 
Divine Spirit upon the human heart.’^*^ A 
sample of lines where he has been influ¬ 
enced by India is quoted below tor an 
understanding of the impact of Indian 
thought on his poetic sensibility. 

And India's m>stic& sang ariglit. 

Of the One Life pervading all— 

One Being's tidal use and tail 

In soul and form, m sound and sight— 

Eternal outflow and recall 

and 

Iiuth IS one , 

And, in all lands beneath the sun. 

Whose hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity.2t) 


27. Whittier. The Works of John Greenleaf 
Whittier (Boston and New York Houghton. 
Mifflin Co.. 1891) 11, p 340 

28. ibid., pp. 249-50. 

28- ibid., p. 293. 
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THE STORY OF AN EPOCH 

{A RevieW’Article) 

The Story of an Epoch, by Swami Shraddhananda. Published by Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras 600 004. 1982. Pp. viii+298. Rs. 25. 


This is essentially the story of the life 
of Swami Virajananda, the sixth President 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. It is also the story of an epoch, 
an epoch in the Ramakrishna Movement, 
an epoch in the history of India’s spiritual 
renaissance. The rationale for this simul¬ 
taneous approach can be found in Andre 
Maurois who in his The Ethics oj Bio¬ 
graphy wrote, ‘A biographer has a right to 
leave around his central figure a margin, 
more or less wide, of contemporary facts. 
Only, if he leaves the margin too wide, he 
runs the risk of no longer writing a bio¬ 
graphy, while not writing a good history 
either. Now, where should he draw the 
line or how the lacts are chosen? The 
biographer should consider as relevant all 
the facts that had a direct influence on for¬ 
mation of the hero, on the adventures of 
his soul, or on his personal action.’ The 
author of the present book seems to have 
effectively and efficiently followed this 
guideline. His judicious selection and 
arrangement of material have helped him 
to produce a dependable history of the 
Ramakrishna Movement against the per¬ 
spective of a vivid account of a modern 
saint's life and a true picture of his charac¬ 
ter. 

Born in the year 1873, Swami Viraj¬ 
ananda had the blessed privilege of coming 
into contact with the direct disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna at the age of eighteen when 
he was a college student. Though he had 
his spiritual initiation from the Holy Mother 
Sri Sarada Devi, he is popularly known as a 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda. The 
latter had ordained him as a sannyasin of 
the Ramakrishna Order. Greatly fascinated 
by Swamiji. Swami Virajananda considered 
himself filled with the inspiration of 
Swamiji. Regarding his first impression 


of Swamiji he wrote, ‘His eyes were 
captivating, just as the American news¬ 
papers had said. Light appeared to 
emanate from his entire body. What a 
charming figure—combining beauty and 
power, a nonchalant air and a dazzling 
personality! My first reactions were love, 
devotion, and a sense of tear.’ In his 
daily life, too, Swami Virajananda caught 
the glint of Swamiji’s lowering personality. 
It shone through all he said, all he did, 
all he was. It gave him power ana insight 
and ain authority which no one could 
dispute. The last he used sparingly. Even 
as the sixth President oi the Ramakrishna 
Order he guided the members of the 
Order as well as the devotees rather by 
love an gentle words than by stringent 
methods. 

‘It is perhaps as difficult to write a 
good life as to live one’, observed Lytton 
Strachey. The author Swami Shraddh- 
anand. a senior member of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, served Swann Virajananda 
as his private secretary for more than a 
decade. His own spiritual sensitivity and 
keen observation helped him to have a 
deeper understanding of Swami Virajananda. 
Besides, he is a good writer in both Bengali 
and English. All these factors have helped 
him to produce a faithful and beautiful 
portrait of a soul pursuing the adventures 
of spiritual life. A few years after Swami 
Virajananda passed away the author set 
himself the task of writing A titer Smrti in 
Bengali which was published by the 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur, Howrah, in 
1957. The present volume is an English 
rendering of the same. 

A biography, though circumscribed by 
its subject, is in fact more extensive in its 
scope than the annals or history proper. 
In The Story of m Epoch the reader finds 
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at some places the plainness or nakedness 
of narration characteristic of annals . At 
some other places he can see the loftiness 
and gravity of general history. Again, to 
make the reader familiar with Swami 
Virajananda’s private action and conver¬ 
sations the author has gone into the minute 
details of some circumstances and trivial 
incidents of his life. 

No doubt, good biographies can only 
be written from personal knowledge. But 
what is known can seldom be immediately 
told, and when it might be told, the 
details--the delicate features of the mind, 
the subtle nuances of character, and the 
minute peculiarities of conduct—are oblit¬ 
erated. The present biography is free from 
such limitations. The life dealt with in it 
is that of a saint. And a saint’s life is 
chiefly an interior life. This luminous 
inner world of spiritual consciousness is 
beyond the reach and understanding of 
ordinary people. But our author has 
succeeded in giving us sparkling glimpses 
of Swami Virajananda’s inner life and the 
way the holy influences of the Holy Mother 
and Swami Vivekananda silently shaped it. 

The immediate attraction of The Story 
of an Epoch is twofold; (a) it appeals to 
our curiosity about the personality of 
Swami Virajananda, who very ably repre¬ 
sents the second generation oi pioneers 
of the Ramakrishna Movement: and (b) 
it appeals to our interest in factual knowl¬ 
edge about the social context and the 
important events that happened around 
Swami Virajananda. These two objectives, 
one to portray the personality of Swami 
Virajananda and the other to portray the 
formative period of the Ramakrishna 
Movement, have been cleverly inter-woven. 
Again, following the analytical method, the 
writer has projected detached pictures of 
Swami Virajananda and his surroundings 
with continuity and speed. The total 


effect produced thereby is that of bringing 
back to life the past. 

Even though the essential element in 
biography is actuality and individuality, 
the form of biography is no less important. 
While his source material must inevitably 
be factual, the biographer has to employ 
the technique of the novelist. Following 
this principle, our author loo has taken 
recour.se to the use of the novelist’s art of 
vivid portrayal, suggestion, and dramatiz¬ 
ation. Yet he has not carried the use of 
this form too far. There is a happy blend¬ 
ing of art and science in this book. The 
author has repeatedly drawn in a few 
sentences pen sketches of important per¬ 
sonalities that Virajananda had come into 
contact with in the form of his reminis¬ 
cences of them, which he gave when the 
news of their death had reached him. This 
flashback technique has not, however, dis¬ 
turbed the continuity of the story at any 
point. And it reaches its height when the 
author discusses the final departure of 
Swami Virajananda from the Ashrama at 
the mountain village of Shyamala Tal which 
he had founded and loved so much. 

The author has also with clear insight 
presented the story of the continuous 
spiritual struggle which formed an under¬ 
current to the outer life of Virajananda. It 
was essentially a struggle between the 
contemplative’s life and the life of an 
active worker. Swami Vivekananda said, 
'My disciples are to emphasize work more 
than austerities.' This command often 
clashed with austerity and inwardness, the 
two salient elements of Swami Virajananda’s 
character. But it goes to the credit of 
Swami Virajananda that he successfully 
struck a harmony between active life and 
contemplation, work and worship, and the 
author has very ably presented the process 
of its development. 

Barring some mistakes like the use of 
the word Nisiram in place of Nasiramf 
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the play written by the great Bengali dra¬ 
matist Girish Chandra Ghosh (p. 264), and 
the mention of August 19. 1930 in place 
of August 19. 1927 as the dale of Maha- 
samadhi of Swami Saradananda (p. 166). 
the production is excellent. This book will 


be heartily welcomed by the devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna and sincere spiritual aspirants. 
It is a significant contribution to the docu¬ 
mentation of the Ramakrishna Movement. 

Swami Prabhananda 

Belur Math 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE RELIGION OF MANIPUR; by Du 
Sarcm Nalini Parra nr Published by Fumn 
KLM (Pvt) Limited, 251 R. Bepin Behari 
Ganguly Street, Calcutta-7(K) 012 India 19ft0 
Pp. XVI +218 Rs, 50. 

The hook under review is based on Dr. 
Parratt's doctoral dissertation and deals with 
the religio-cultural history of Manipur, a small 
northeastern State of Indian Union inhabited 
by a people whose origins are obscure. The 
treatise is divided into three parts- Beliefs, 
Rituals and Historical development of the 
Religion of Manipur These three parts arc 
again sub-divided into ten chapters, of which 
the first contains a brief narration of the orig'ns 
of the Manipuris and an important account of 
the different sources and principal works which 
are to be tapped for the historical reconstruction 
of the religion of Manipur. Though the scope 
of the present disquisition is limited, yet a little 
more detailed treatment of the origins of the 
Manipuris would certainly satisfy the inquisi¬ 
tiveness of general readers and researchers alike. 

The second chapter gives an elaborate account 
of the pre-Hindu deities venerated by the 
Meiteis. These deities or umang lot, as they are 
commonly called in Meitei dialect, are classified 
broadly into four groups: fa) ancestral deities 
fb) deities associated with a particular tribe (t) 
household deities and fd) tutelary deities Here 
the authoress narrates many interesting m>ths 
and legends associated with these deities. 
Evidently most of these mythological accounts 
contain elements which are characteristicallv 
totemistic and animistic. A .striking feature of 
the Meitei mvthology is its conception of High 
God, the Supreme Deity, in AtiyS Guru Sidaba 
which literallv means 'Sky-Guru-immortal’ or 
immortal celestial guru who is entrusted with the 
iob of creation of man and two other living 
beings such as frogs and apes. 

In the third chapter Dr, Parratt has offered 


a detailed description of the various public 
festivals of the people of Manipur falling under 
two broad groups, those of Hindu origin and 
those traditionally Meitei The Hindu festivals, 
such as Holi, Janma$tami, Ratha Jatra. 
BSruni etc. which are observed by the Manipuris 
differ slightly from their usual Hindu patterns 
These Hindu festivals are tempered to some 
extent by local faiths. Of all the traditional 
Meitei festivals, L5i Haraoba (festival for pleasing 
God) is unique, for it mirrors the entire cultuie 
of the Manipuri people From the fascinating 
account given in this book, it becomes impres¬ 
sively clear that Lai Haraoba is a composite 
festival where sacred lyrics, traditional music and 
Meitei dance arc beautifully blended together, 
thus making it a unique feature of Manipuri 
culture. 

Part three dealing with the historical 
development of the Religion of Manipur is the 
most significant part of the book. By under¬ 
taking a dispassionate and critical examination 
of available data and archaelogical reports 
including the Phayeng Copper Plate, Dr 
Parratt has forcefully controverted the claim 
made by a section of Manipuri scholars that 
Vaishnavite influences had percolated into 
Manipur as early as the 7th century. The pre- 
Hindu period or Medieval period of the histor\ 
of Manipur ffrom 1467 to 1678 AD.) had seen 
the influences of Hinduism on Manipuri Religion 
though apparently ineffective in attracting the 
Meiteis from their indigenous faith. Nevertheless, 
it offered the preparatory ground for the advent 
of Vai$(]iavism in the 18th century when it 
received royal patronage during the reign of 
Charai Rongba (1697-1706 A.D) Vaignavism 
came to be recognized as the official religion of 
the State during the reign of Oarih Niwaz 
(1709-1748 AD). 

The religious history of Manipur can never 
be complete without mentioning the role of 
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Bhagyachandra in consolidating and confinning 
Cbaitanyaite Vai$oavism as the State religion of 
Manipur, though not in an undiluted form. In 
view of this, Dr. Parratt rightly observes ‘the 
Vaisnav'.sm practised in Manipur became pecu¬ 
liarly Manipuri Vaisnavism in form, adopting 
aspects of Meitei culture and being modified b> 
it.' (p. 169) Bhagyachandra was also responsible 
for the introduction of rasa-li(a into the tradi¬ 
tional dances, especially on Lai Har3oba, which 
ultimately became an important feature of 
Manipuri religious art and also one of the 
classical schools of Indian dance. 

Dr. Parratt has discussed her theme m the 
broader perspective of rich Manipuri culture 
Her approach is principally historical. She has 
consulted almost all the available works on 
ancient Manipuri culture and religion and utilized 
a good deal of materials available in Manipuri 
language, some of them in manuscript foim. 
Her personal knowledge of this religion has 
enabled her to present her views with much 
clarity. Notwithstanding a faithful presentation 
ol the various aspects of the religion of Manipur 
the authoress has not thrown any light on their 
spiritual significance and metaphysical basis. 
Nevertheless, the work on the whole is the result 
of painstaking research and sound .scholarship 
Late National Professor Suniti Kumar Chattel ji. 
who incidentally was one of the examiners of 
the thesis on which the book is based, has 
written an excellent foreword to the book. A 
good bibliography, a useful index, a glossary of 
Manipuri terms and a number of black and 
white plates have undoubtedly enhanced the 
value of the treatise. Indeed it is a most useful 
publication and provides the students of Indian 
Religions with valuable materials for a highly 
interesting comparative study 

Prof Ranjit Kumar Acharieh 
Department of Philosophv 
Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya 
Kailashahar, North Tripura 

THE EN’ORE AVESTA TS ONE WHOLE- 
By H.S. Spencer. Published by H.P Vaswani, 
A6 Sadhu Vaswani Kiinj, Poona 411 001 Pp 
111. Rs. IS/-. 

Whether an extant religious text is one whole 
or consists of interpolations and additions is 
one of the most delicate and persistent problems 
in the history of religions To an O'bjective 
critic a scriptural text might appear to be a 
collection of the work of several generations of 
individuals But to a devout insider tfte text 


comes down from the divine source in its entirety. 
A phenomenologist or a religious scientist will 
take into consideration both these approach^. 
The observations of the outsider and the faith 
of the insider have to be viewed togethtt to 
reach any sound conclusion. As in the case of 
the Bhagavad’Gltd, wherein one has to embrace 
the discriminating findings of Richard Garbe and 
Rudolf Otto along with the unitary conclusions 
of Madhusudan Saraswati and Franklin Edgerton. 
Similarly in the case of the Avesta we shall have 
to include under the same group the views of 
European scholars like Drs. Geiger and Geldner 
who have analysed the text on linguistic and 
compositional grounds along with the views of 
Kaviraj A.F. Khabarder and E.K. Kanga who 
have tried to interpret it in terms of the spirit. 

The Avestan phenomenon is a fascinating 
chapter of human history wherein the Indian 
mind finds not only fraternal coincidences but 
also co'nfirmations of its entire religio-philos- 
ophical beginnings. The Mazdayasni din and 
the Vedic dharma are the two streams coming 
out from the same fountain-head. Fortunately 
we have almost complete unanimity of opinion 
about the authenticity of the Rg-Veda Samhita 
Regarding other portions of this and other 
Vedas we have to face chronological and textual 
controversies In the case of the Avesta the 
controversy becomes more prominent partly 
because the adherents of that faith were exter¬ 
minated in their homeland and partly because 
they do not have that strong teacher-disdple 
transmission system of the Brahminic tradition 
which has been able to retain the Vedic texts 
without the slightest mutilation 

The Gathas are said to be the genuine 
formulations of the Persian prophet Zarathustra. 
Regarding other portions of the Avesta like the 
Yasna and the YS.\h(.\, they arc supposed to be 
of either prior or later origin There is. of 
course, one view that the prophet himself is the 
source of the entire text The author of the book 
under review has tried to establish, through 
several of his writings on the subject, that the 
AvestS, in its present form, is one whole and 
the question of a younger or older Avesta is 
meaningless. 

The author of this book holds that prior to 
the birth of the prophet the most advanced 
views of the time were contained in the Aryan 
Mazdayasni faith and the scriptures of the age 
of Zoroaster consisted mostly of the YSsna and 
the Yashts (being natural forms of adoration of 
the powers of the Nature") The Holv Zarathu* 
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^tra's work was directed towards the enlargement 
of the Mazdayasni concept and also the intro¬ 
duction of several improvements and changes in 
the scripture. The adoration of various heavenly 
bodies in the Yashts and the concept of one 
Creator of the universe adintneed by the prophet 
clearly show the chronological priority of the 
YSshts over the GSthax. 

The author of the title tries to c^blish 
lhat both Ydsna and Yashts were composed 
much eailier (almost contemporaneous to 
the Rg-Veda Samhitds) and- the advent of the 
prophet marks improv^ents in the extant 
texts of his time The prophet adopted the 
texts to suit his own personal revelation. The 
prophet accepted the then existing texts and 
the entire Mazdayasni din (rf. Yasna Ha 71) 
except for such changes as he had to introduce 
to bring them into line with the tenets of his 
own revelation. Thus there is no question of 
an earlier or later Avesta, The present form 
of the text is one whole 

The book is a good academic discussion ol 
this 'iitsue and gives sympathetic treatment to 
the traditional approach If the original 
sources of the author’s references had been 
given in full, the book would have proved to 
be of great help to research students 

Dr. S.P Dubey, M.A , Ph D 
Department of Post-graduate 
Studies in Philosophy 
University of Jabalpur 

YOGA FOR ALL- By Yogi Maharshi 
Shuddhananda Bharati. Published by Chetana 
Pvt. Ltd., 34 Rampart Row, Bombay 400 023 
1978. Pp. viii+119. Rs 20/-. 

Through 62 lessons the author has given in 
this handy book on yoga the blueprint of a 
system integrating all the fiicets of life from the 
gross physical to the most spiritual. Nearly half 
of the book deals with human physiology which 
makes the reader aware of his basic strength 
The next sixteen pages discuss rhythmic breath¬ 
ing and Ssanas. Then follow brief discussions 
im prayer, meditation, yogic life etc. More 
than 40 diagrams and photos given in the book 
help the reader to grasp the functions of the 
human body and to gain a visual understanding 
Ilf the different Osanas. 

The author has presented a graded course for 
human development first in the physical plane, 
then in the mental plane, and ultimately in the 
Spiritual plane 'He includes both Hathayoga 
and Rkjayoga in his scheme, and thus helps the 


reader to have a clear view of the yogic life. 
The author is himself a well-known yogi and 
thus presents the subject with authority. We 
are glad to note that he advises nSdi-suddhi 
before taking to pranaydnui. Many yogic 
aspirants do not pay attention to nSdi-suddhi 
with tiie result that their prd^ayamu-practice 
docs not give satisfactory results. Chapters on 
hrahmacarya and mental purity are well-written, 
hut it would have been better if he had discussed 
some asanas and mudrtts meant for that pur¬ 
pose. The chapter on meditation is worth 
leading as he prescribes a unique process to 
make the mind indrawn. This process will no 
doubt help even a commoner who is busy all 
day long. Though the author has not strictly 
followed either Patafijali's Yoga-SQtras or 
Gheranda Samhita or any other authentic yoga 
tieatise, yet his new syndetic method will help 
many aspirants. 

But there are some points in the book which 
need clarification. For instance, the author 
cays; “In deep sleep we live in the subtle 
body” (p. 109). Actually, however, in the 
dream state one lives in the subtle body and 

m deep sleep one goes to the causal body. The 
author further speaks of 'sound’ and ‘light’ in 
deep meditation All the sounds heard by a 
sogi are not anShata dhvani. The sound which 
IS heard in the left ear is produced when one’s 
nerves get purified But the .sound in the right 
car has spiritual significance If one concentrates 
on this right-car sound, one will feel that the 
sound shifts from the right ear fo the back 

portion of one’s head, and then to the spinal 

column. Thus one can know that the anOhata 
dhvani comes from the heart (anShata cakra) 
and ultimately from the navel imanipura cakra). 
Similarly, a novice can have the glimpse of 
light in meditation. The light appears in the 
form of a tiny star, white cloud, the sun or the 
moon. At first it stays for a fraction of a 
second though by gradual practice it can be seen 
for a long time This light is experienced in the 
early stages, but when an aspirant proceeds 
further he experiences another sort of light which 
emanates from his head or heart, even from the 
whole body. This light, which appears not only 
during meditation but also in the vyutthdna 

stage, has got more spiritual value as it helps 
one to dive deep in meditation and to have 
spiritual illumination. We wish the author had 
clearly explained the difference between these 
two sorts of light. Sometimes it is seen that 
new practitioners mistake the preliminary stages 
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ior bomethuig higher. Un page 107 the author change in one'b conficioufines&; it hab nothing 

writes: “By conceatratiQg on lime he can to do wi|b the so-called miracles. Purity 

know the past, present and future". It is not should regulate one’s thought and action, and 
explained what is meant by ’concentration on one should be eager to realize the highest 
lime'. Patafijali says: parinSmatrayasamyamad' Truth. This point has been stressed by the 
atitdnagatajHanam (3 : 16), that is one should author, and we are happ^ to rec ommend this 

concentrate on dharma, lakfaifa, and avaiiha to book to all those who wish to have a clear 

know the past and the future. There is a idea of the fundamentals of spirit ual life, 
particular yogic kriya which is prescribed foi 

this purpose. Swami Sumeswarananoa 

Spiritual practice means to bring about a Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta. 

MEWS AND REPORTS 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 

KALADY 

Report; for 1978-'82 

Religioui. This centre situated m a serene 
village sanctified by the birth of Adi Samkar- 
acarya was started in 1936. The monastery 
carried on daily worship, drau, bhajan etc. in 
the newly built International Sn Ramaknshna 
Temple, and observed the birthdays of Sn 
Ramaknshna The Holy Mother, Swami Vivek- 
ananda and other religious cckbnties. The 
Swarais conducted religious classes in the 
Ashrama every Sunday and delivered lectures 
outside on mvitation. 

Educational: The Brahmanandudaya School 

consisting of a Junior Basic School, a Sanskrit 
Upper Primary School and a High School had 
a total number of 1,364 pupils (buys: 802; 
girls: S62) during 1981-'82. The Sn Rama- 
krishna Gurukula and Tribal Hostel planned on 
the Imes of ancient Hindu system of education 
had 147 students of whom 73 were tree boarders. 
The Swami Vivekananda Social Education 
Library, open to the public, had 6,700 books, 
and also 18 periodicals and dailies in the 
reading-room. 

The centre has a publication department 
which brought out 9 religious books during the 
period. 

Social welfare and medical: A Community 
Hall for Harijans was built with a children’s 
library (books. 1,618) and with facilities for 
indoor games. Weekly reli^ous classes were 
conducted, and 200 children and expectant 
mother were gaven nutnitious bread regularly 
except on Sundays. The Community Hall was 
well utilized by the local Harijans for conducting 
social and cultural functions. 

The centre runs a’ free Ayurvedic Dispensary 


which treated 5,568 patients during 1981-'82. 

JSiahmanandodaya High School — Develop¬ 
ment Scheme {ictond stage). The above- 
mentioned High School is situated between the 
temple and the hostel. The congestion and noise 
of the school aie disturbing the seiene atmosphere 
of the temple and the discipline of the hostel. 
Therefore, is was decided to shift the High 
School to a place near the other schools outside 
the Ashrama compound. The School Develop¬ 
ment Committee with the help ul triends and 
well-wishers could collect about Rs. 2 lakh and 
purchase the necessary land in 1980. The 
estimated cost of the 3-storey building was 
Rs. 7 lakh as per 1979 schedule, and the Ashrama 
issued an appeal for Rs. 10 lakh anticipating the 
increasing cost of materials and labour. By 
March, '82, it could collect Rs. 4,89,574/- and 
with it the ground-floor was completed. It is 
now found that owing to the unprecedented 
mcreasc m cost of materials and labour, the 
total expenditure may go up to Rs. 14 lakh. 
The Ashrama requires a further sum of Rs. 9.5 
lakh. The Ashrama appeals to the generous 
public to come forward to contiibute liberally to 
this noble cause. Persons desirous of having 
their names or the names of their dear ones 
exhibited in a prominent place inscribed on 
marble plaques may do so by donatmg Rs. 30,000/- 
or more to the different classrooms. Persons, 
firms or companies who donate Rs. 5,000/- or 
more will be regarded as patrons and a list of 
their names displayed prominently in a similar 
manner. Those who contribute Rs. 1,001/- 
wiU be donor members and such names will 
also be displayed in the bmlding. 

The Ashrama once again appeals to all to 
make their contribution at the earliest in any 
one of the forms mentioned above. All con¬ 
tributions are exempt from Income Tax. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Read and Grow 

The private library movement in Kerala, said to be the largest of its kind 
in Asia» has for its motto, *Read and Grow’, given to it by its far-sighted founder 
who began his career as a modest school teacher. Not all books help people 
to grow, though. Some books only waste one's time and energy, while some 
ethers destroy one's moral stamina and spiritual sensibility. 

A good book is one which brings noble thoughts, inflames the best in man 
and stimulates and guides his intellectual, moral and spiritual growth. To this 
category belong some of the great religious books of the world. Among them 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by M. occupies a unique place. As its 
title suggests, it is the new 'gospel', good news, of hope and good will for the 
modern man. Its main theme is a rousing call to arise, awake and realize the 
divinity of the soul, to give up invidious distinctions and fanaticism, and to lead 
a well-integrated and harmonious life. This great book, either in its own right 
or as a link-scripture among the scriptures of world religions, is enabling count¬ 
less people to have a new vision of life and reality. Its original Bengali version 
known as Sri Sri Raniakr^m Kathamrta has recently taken the Bengali-speaking 
world by storm. According to Tapash Ganguly writing in The Week, a new 
cheap (Rs. 18/-) one-volume edition of the book has had a record sale of 2.S 
lakh copies worth Rs. 45 lakh in just 45 days. ‘The sale of Kathamrta from 
January 1 to February 14 surpassed the total sale of Marxian literature in West 
Bengal in the last three years', he says. 

This is, however, only just one indication of a happy trend appearing in 
society in Bengal and other States. There is among the intelligentsia a growing 
awareness of the importance of religion as a key factor in personal fulfilment 
and in the socio-cultural transformation of the country. The 8th Calcutta Book 
Fair held in February 1983 has given another indication of this. ‘Of the 293 new 
entrants, as many as 22 were publishers of religious books and they were the 
single largest block at the fair. According to oiganu^rs, this block reaped the 
maximum benefit this year.' 

As Milton has said, a good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
mind. To open oneself fully to the life-giving ideas of a great man his book 
must be read again and again, and for this it is necessary to own the book. 
Ruskin’s statemrat, ‘If a book is worth reading, it is worth buying*, carries an 
imperative to all those who seek excellence in life. One of the important factors 
that has contributed to the phenomenal rise of Russia is the popularization of 
books. While Indian youths are nuts over films, dress and cosmetics, Russian 
youths regard reading of books a fashion. Soviet Union is the largest producer 
of books in the world, bringing out more than 85,000 titles every year—one-fifth 
of the world’s total. A Russian buys on an average 13 books, whereas the 
average for India is much less than even one book per head. Poverty is not the 
only cause for this sad state. The main cause is lack of intellectual awakening, 
ignorance of the power of ideas, absence of love of knowledge. If we want to 
develop, we must popularize good books—and read and grow. 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AND THE HOLY MOTHER 

Price Prkr 

Rs P Rs. P 


LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Limp : 20.00 

Cloth ; 25.00 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By Romain Rolland Ump: 9.S0 

Cloth ; 13.00 

A SHORT LIFE OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 3.75 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-colour illustration! for 
children 5.90 


RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 


IN PICTURES 


8 Q.00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 
*ty Tawahablal Nehbu 


1.25 

TEACHINGS OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Limp : 
Cloth : 

10.00 

14.00 

HOLY KAMARPUKUR 


1.50 

HOLY JAIRAMBATI 


3.25 


RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
By CBSisToran InoKwooD lEO'OO 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 

Retold for Children by Irjcnx R. Ray 
Colour llluureitons by B. Chakravaktv 

5.90 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 


By SwAMi Nkvedananda 

10.00 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
UNIQUE MESSAGE 

7.90 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASl £R 

4.00 

THE MESSAGE OF 
RAMAKRISHNA 

1.00 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 


RAMAKRISHNA 

23.50 

A SHORT LIFE OF THE HOLY 
MOTHER 3.0D 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 
MOTHER 

0-80 

7 

IN THE COMPANY OF THE Ump 12.00 
HOLY MOTHER Cloth 15.00 


IDVAITA ASHBAMA Calcutta: 7omi4 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 
By Romain Rolland Paper: 14.00 

Cloth: 17.00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By SwAMi Nikhilananda Paper: 11.00 

DeLuxe: 16.00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
{illustrated for children) 6.90 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 3.90 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nivbdita 2.50 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
{In Eight Volumes) 


per Vol. Limp: 20.00 Set, 

Limp : 

150.00 

Cloth: 25.00 

Cloth: 

190.00 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 


Pictures 


75.00 

RAJA YOGA 

Paper : 

7.90 


Cloth: 

11.50 

BHAKTl YOGA 

Paper: 

3.00 


Cloth: 

6.00 

KARMA YOGA 

Paper: 

3.00 


Cloth: 

6.00 

JNANA YOGA 

Paper: 

10.75 


Cloth: 

14.00 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TO ALMORA 


13.00 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEK- 


ANANDA 


15.00 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 


1.80 

MODERN INDIA 


2.25 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 

4.00 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 


4.00 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 

1.00 

MY LIFE AND MISSION 


0.95 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 

1.50 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Dmi 


CASTE, CULTURE AND Price 

SOCIALISM 3.50 

VIVEKANANDA: HIS CALL TO 

THE NATION 1.00 

TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 12.00 

Limp: 9.00 

LETTERS OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 30.00 

Limp: 25.50 

TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 4.00 

IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 

OTHER POEMS 8.50 

ADVAITA VEDANTA 2.50 

THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 3 00 

SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIFE 2.25 

THOUGHTS OF POWER 1.75 

WORK AND ITS SECRET 1.00 

POWERS OF THE MIND 1.50 

BHAKTl OR DEVOTION 1.90 

f 

LIFE AFTER DEATH 1.25 

IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 

RELIGION? 1.75 

OUR WOMEN 2.25 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 

TRAVEL 3.75 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 

INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 5.25 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA HIS 
SECOND VISIT TO THE 
WEST: NEW MSCOVERIES 
By Marie Louise Burke 65.D0 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL 
VOLUME 30.00 

PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 18.00 

Entally Road CALCUTTA: 700 014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 


By Swami Madhavananda 
BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 


(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

In Press 

MINOR UPANISHADS 


(Paramahamsa, Atma. Amritabindu, 
Tejabindu, Sarva. Brahma, 

Aruneyi, and Kaivalya) 4.50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANl OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA 

7.511 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

3.25 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 

10.00 


By Swami Vireshwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SRI Cloth : 25.00 

BHASHYA Limp: 19.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth: 30.00 

Limp: *25.00 

By Swami Gambhirananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

VOL. I (ISHA, KENA, KATHA 

& TAITTIRIYA) 18.00 

VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA, 
MANERJKYA WITH KARIKA 
& PRASHNA) 25.00 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swami Gambhirananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA ' 55.00 

ISHA UPANISHAD (with Shankara's 
Commentary) 2.50 

KENA " ” 3.90 

KATHA ” ” 5.50 

MUNDAKA ” ” 2.50 

PRASHNA ” " 2.50 

AHAREYA ” ” 2.50 

lAlTTIRIYA ” ” 7.50 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 7.50 

By Swami Swarupananda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAWAD-GITA 


Cloth: 18.00 

Limp: 12.(X) 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUTI OR 

SELF-REALIZATION 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

.NSFAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth: 12.00 

Limp: 8.50 

By Others 

ALTAR FLOWERS 13^0 

PANCHIKARANAM 4.50 

LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI In Press 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD 
CALCUTTA-700014 
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GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 

Editors 

Swami Madhavananda 
Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 

Pp. xix + 551 Rs-69.90 


The book depicts a panoramic scene of the great women person¬ 
alities of India drawn by a band of eminent writers covering a vast 
range from the vedic period to the recent time. Hitherto hidden 
under ignorance and oblivion, many a character has been brought 
into limelight for the right estimation and judgement. A genuine 
attempt to rouse respect and dignity of womanhood in the eyes of 
men and instil a sense of self-reliance and confidence among the 
womenfolk. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entully Road 
Calcutta 700 014 


THE 

NEW WINE OF JESUS : 
CHRIST 

TAUGHT VEDANTA 


By 

Dr. Bhawani Sankar Chowdhury 

Rs. 40 00 

“if any one who loves Christ, and wants to understand his message, reads this 
book, he cannot but go further ahead with the clues supplied by it till he finally 
discovers that Jesus taught Vedanta.” 

Author 

Available at 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700 014 


dll Editor: Swami Anakyananda, Joint Editor: Swami BhajanAnanda 
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Rs. 4.50 


KALI THE MOTHER is a collection of excellent essays on the Divine Mother 
of the Universe, written frora an intensely personal point of view blended with 
an extraordinary metaphysicai insight into the cosmic aspect of the Kali Ideal. 
No one who wants to understand the traditional Indian worship of the Terrible 
in Nature as an aspect of God, can afford to miss a perusal of this brilliant study. 

The cover page of the book bears a coloured picture of the Mother Kali. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS‘ 

'Truth is one : sa^es cdl It by variom names' 


mg ^ qT?T ii 


3^ t5*T: 'T^^JTT ^ STarRcT II 


*T!T^ 3ncR=5r5fft: ^ sr^rriRr i 
STT^TR II 


*n«rT i 

^rtwft 3R»5 Tjt5t ii 


I. When the Virat Purusa was offered 
as a sacrifice^, jnto how many parts did 
they divide him ?2 What became of his 
mouth, what of his arms, what of his 
thighs ■* What were his loet called ? 

RfCVeJa 10 9011 

2 His mouth became the Biahmana 
his arms became the Ksatnya, bis thighs 
became the Vaisya ; the Sudra was born 
trom his fect.3 

Rg-Wnla 10 90.12 

3. The moon was born from his 
mrad ; the sun was born from his eye ; 
India and Agni were born from his mouth. 
Vayu from his breath. 

Rg-Vedu 10 90 13. 

4. From his navel came the atmos¬ 
phere, from his head the sky was produced, 
the earth from his feet, the quarters of 
space from his ear. Thus they lashioned 
the world. 

Rg-Veda 10 9014 


!• by the devas who arc, according to Sayana, manifestations ol the Prana-^akti ot 
the Primal Purusa. 

According to Sayana, tic Sacrifice was a mental one, and so the dividing of 
Purusa does not mean an ac'ual cutting un but a form of mental classification. 

3* In the whole of Rg-Veda the four castes arc directly mentioned only in this stanza. 
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Some salient aspects of sacrifice in the 
Vedic period arc dealt with m this month’s 
EDITORIAL. 

In the first instalment of girish 
( HANDRA GHOSH Swami Clietanananda, head 
of the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 
gives a vibrant account of the early Jiie of 
the great Dcngali writer and actor Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, 

In the second instalment of aesthetics 
IN RAMANUJA’S PHIIOSOEHY Prof. S. S. 
Raghavachar. former head of the depart¬ 
ment of philosophy m Mysore University, 
discusses the secular and sacred aspects of 
art and the place of the theory ol rasa in 
Visistadvaita. 

This moiitli’s Forum lor Inter-religious 
Understanding pic-enis an insightlul paper 
on PRAYER IN A CMKISIIAN CONTEXT bv Dl 


Beatrice Bruteau who is the Director of 
Philosopher’s Exchange, Winston-Salem 
and also lectures in the university. ' The 
central idea of this strikingly original thesis 
is that prayer is a two-way movement 
taking place dn two stages, which the 
author calls ‘insight’ and ‘manifestation’ 
respectively. The first is a process of 
interionzation by which the soul draws 
nearer to God ; -the second manifests the 
divine light acquired by the soul in its own 
life and in loving service to others. To¬ 
gether, these two movements constitute the 
essence of Christian prayer. 

Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of Rama- 
krishna Maha Vidyalaya, Kailasliahai, 
North Tripura, has drawn an authentic 
profile of two of the less well-known 
founders ol Bengal Vaisnavism in his 
article two vrndavana gosvamins. 


MEDITATION AND SACRIFICE—III 

(hDllORIAL) 


Ynjiui as the yoitu of yctJic A^c 

Spiritual liic is conscious life. In fact, 
spiiilual life is nothing but a struggle for 
higher consciousness, and this is what 
distinguishes it from ethical life and ordinary 
conventional religious life. The central 
process m spiritual life is the transform¬ 
ation of human consciousness. All spiritual 
disciplines, all yogas, are special techniques 
which translorm the unconscious into the 
conscious and the conscious into the 
superconscious. This was what yajna did 
for the Vedic man, Yajna was the yoga 
of the ^'edic Age. In the hands of unwor¬ 
thy people any spiritual endeavour may 
undergo degeneration. As yoga was misused 


for the acquisition ol occult powers, as 
the Tantras were misused lor the enjoy¬ 
ment of sense pleasure, so too yajna was 
in later years degraded by ignorant people 
into a ritual for the attainment of heaven. 
But during the early Vedic period it' 
served primarily as a spiritual discipline, 
a yoga, a technique for the transformation 
of consciousness. 

In order to know how yajna brings 
about the transformation of consciousness 
we have to understand three principles on 
which it is based: ritualism, symbolism 
and the connection between thought and 
action. 

Vedic yajna was cemred on the extwnal 
fire ritual performed every day in every 
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home. It was a simple rite of offering milk 
or ghee or cakes into an altar containing 
one or three or five fires. The whole life 
was regarded as a yajna^ and the ritual 
was only meant to serve as an aid in the 
concentration of menial energies and in 
understanding the nature of the universe. 
The fire altar acted as a physical frame 
of reference lor the working out of certain 
mental concepts. It was q kind of mandala 
or ymtni. In his autobiographical work 
the great psychoanalyst Dr. Jung mentions 
how he came to an understanding of 
nuindulas.^ In his own personal life be 
used to visualize his mind as a circle and, 
whenever a conflict or tension arose, he 
would diagram it as a projection or distor¬ 
tion of the circle. In due course he found 
that thus diagrammalization of his mental 
life had assumed a complex symmetric 
pattern which, as he later on discovered to 
his astonishment, had a striking resem¬ 
blance to the Chinese and Tibetan mandalas. 
A mandala is thus an extcrnalization of a 
person’s intuitive understanding either about 
his own psyche or about the nature of the 
universe 2 A yantra is a specific type of 
nmulaUi associated with a deity—a pattern 
ol the deity’s power-structure. 

The Vedic altar was a three-dimensional 
mandala or yantra. It was the external 
projection of a mental construct or para¬ 
digm of Reality, which the rsi had developed 
through deep contemplation. The inner 
mental construct was called vidyd and the 
externa] physical construct was called 
yajfia (In later upanisadic literature yajna 
came to be designated avidy^). The ex- 

Carl G Jung. Memories, Dreams, 
Reflection (London: Collins and Routledge 
and Kcgan Paul, 1963). 

2. When a schoolboy draws a triangle in 
order to study the Pythagorean Theorem, he is 
making a most elementary form of matidala. 

3* Here a-vidyS does not mean ‘ignorance* 
but 'not-vidyff, that is, something different from 
meditation. 


temal ritual was only an acting out and 
reinforcement of the inner meditation. By 
externalizing our inner thoughts we can 
study and control our mental life and our 
relationship with the world around us 
more easily. The fire alter served the same 
purpose to the Vedic rsi—it enabled him 
to anchor his life in the real world, to 
concentrate his mind and energies, and to 
orientate himself to life and reality. Above 
all, it served to remind him of the unity 
and dynamism of life—that all life is one. 
that the entire universe is alive as one 
organism throbbing with divinity, that life 
is a constantly self-renewing steady- 
state system which every living being has 
to maintain through constant giving up and 
self-sacrifice. 

In fact, the Vedic altar was the con- 
cretization of Vedic meditation. The real 
power lay in meditation, not in the external 
ritual—in the mind of the rsi. not in the 
altar. 

The second principle connected with 
yajiia l^ symbolism The most widely 
used symbols of the Vedic period are 
Surya (Sun) and Agni (Fire). In under¬ 
standing the relation between these two and 
their symbolism lies the key to understand¬ 
ing the spiritual meaning of the entire 
Vedas. There are several passages in the 
^fi-Veda which describe Agni as a power 
residing in all human beings. It is referred 
to as Vaisvanara (‘belonging to all men’) 
and Jatavedas <’all-knowing’). It is said 
to be located in the heart where the seer 
offers his hymn as an oblation to Agni.^ 
Seated in the heart, Agni inspires mystic 
mantras'’. Agni is the ‘one ocean, the 

an ^ I 

tfg-Veda 616 47 

5rct fgtrm pr 5rc?rR 

I 

Rff-Veda 1.67.2. 
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source of riches, shines forth from our 
hearts’^. These passages clearly indicate 
that in the Vedas Agni means noi the ex¬ 
ternal fire, but the power of intuition and 
will in man. It is the symbol of the power 
of the Jivfitman, the individual Self, which 
the Tantras call kimdalini. 

The Sun, Surya, is the symbol of 
spiritual illumination, the suprreme Reality, 
the Cosmic Self.’'-the Primordial Punisa, 
the Hiranyagarbha, the Prajapati, the Lord 
of all beings. Agni is the revealer, the 
means; Surya is the revealed, the goal 
When Agni is called the ‘priest, the divine 
sacriticer’8 or the ‘primary mouth of gods'®, 
and when the vedic sage prays to him for 
guidance along the right path'®, what is 
implied is that the inner Self is the connect¬ 
ing link between man and God. Agni is 
only a special manifestation of Surya, and 
in the Satapaiha-Brdhmana the two arc 
identified. It is this identity that the 
Upanisads explicitly state as the identity of 
the individual Self and the Supreme Self. 

Religious symbols are mot mere signs 
but are the samskdras^ dynamic impressions, 
of divine Reality produced in the minds of 
illumined sages. Just as the light of the 
sun produces the rainbow in the pure while 
cloud, so the light of the Divine gives rise 
to symbols in the purified minds of rsis. 
When reactivated, these symbols produce 

tr^: 

Rg-Vetla 10 51 
Rg-Veda 11151 

3rfi^T»ftS I 

Rg-Veda 1 1 . 1 . 

3rf«nf« I 

Aitareya-Brahmana 14 8 
10- TT% I 

Rg-Veda 1 . 189.1 ; IsSvluiya-Upani^ad 18 . 


great changes in the mind and recreate 
the original experience of the rsi—^just as 
the seven colours of the rainbow can be 
reconstituted back into ithe pure white 
radiance of the sun. The purpose of 'both 
meditation and ritual is to reactivate the 
archetypal symbols. This was what yajfia 
did for the Vedic man. 

The third point in understanding the 
spiritual significance of yajna is the con¬ 
nection between meditation and work. 
How do thoughts influence action, and how 
do actions influence thoughts ? What is 
the connecting link between consciousness 
and activity ? This is an important question 
for a spiritual a.spirant. for without finding 
an answer to it he cannot resolve the con¬ 
flict between meditation and karma yoga.'' 
But for this it is necessary to study in 
detail the fundamental psychological 
processes which interlink thought and 
action. This is beyond the scope of the 
present discussion but, considering its 
importance, will be dealt with in a subse¬ 
quent editorial. 

How \ajna evolved into npasaml (meditation) 

Few people are aware of the fact that 
Vedantic meditation known as updsam 
evolved out of the Vedic yajna. During 
the early Vedic period the two constituted 
one single discipline, yajnopasand. 
Gradually upasand became angdvabaddha, 
that is, distinct from but dependent on the 
external sacrifice. By the time the 
Biahmana and Aranyaka portions of the 
Vedas were composed, the external rite 
had been internalized and meditation had 
become a mental sacrifice, mdnasa-yajna. 
During the period of the Upanisads 
upasand became a completely independent 
discipline using its own .symbols and 

W* This is one of the basic conflicts of Arjuna 
in the Gita, 
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techniques. This transfonnation of yajna 
into upasand had a profound effect on the 
development of religious life in India, and 
some of the great philosophical concepts 
regarding the nature of Reality came out 
of it. 

The earliest form of yajna was the 
offering of milk or ghee into a single 
domestic fire every day. This in due course 
developed into the cult of the treta, the 
three Ares, called daksina, dhavanlya and 
;>arhaputya. Oblations for one’s forefathers 
were offered in the first fire and oblations 
for the gods in the second fire. These 
oblations were supposed to lead the soul to 
the path of manes {pitryand) and the path 
of gods idevaydna) respectively. The third 
fire was meant to receive oblations without 
any motive. It symbolized the earliest form 
of Karma Yoga or selfless work, and gave 
rise to the. concept of mukti, liberation 
from transmigratory existence as a direct 
path. 

From the cult of the three fires devel¬ 
oped several meditations. One was the 
iipakosala-vidyd which led to identification 
of prana, kam (bliss) and kham (space) with 
Brahman.’- Another was the three-stage 
meditation taught by Uddalaka Arum to 
his son Svetaketu. In the first stage the 
origin of mind. Prana and speech is traced 
to the three elements earth, water and fire ; 
in the second stage these elements are traced 
to their common source, sat or pure being ; 
in the third stage the individual soul is 
identified with sat through the famous 
equation tat tvam asi.^ Meditations on 
the three fires also led to important 
discovCTies like the doctrine of the three 
worlds (bhith, hhuvaJi.suvedi), the doctrines 
of the three states (waking, dream and deep 
sleep), the three parts of cognition (knower. 
knowledge and the object), etc. Mystic and 

^ Cf. ChSndogyo-Upanifod 4.10.4 

13* Cf. t^hSndogya-Upanifad 6.5.4— 6 8.8, 


psychic truths and experiences, like those 
connected with the three channels of idd, 
pingald and susumnd, also evolved out of 
the cult of the three fires.^^ 

Later on two more fires— dvasathya and 
.TfiWiya—were added to the three fires, and 
thus developed the cult of the Five Fires 
which became the standard form of fire- 
sacrificc (agnihotra) during the later Vedic 
period. From this fire cult developed 
several meditations and concepts. One of 
the most well known of these meditations 
is the panmgnividyu in which the heaven, 
the cloud, the earth, man and woman are 
regarded as five fires which represent the 
five stages through which the soul passes 
before it is reborn. Important psychological 
concepts like the five kosas or sheaths (the 
material, vital, mental, intellectual and 
blissful) of the soul, the five sense organs 
as powers of mind, the five vital airs and 
their control through Pranayama and other 
important principles of yoga are all products 
of the pancdgnividyd. 

The development of upasand, which 
began as an internalization of the fire- 
sacrifice, continued in the post-Vedic 
period. Two important changes took place 
during this period. One was the introduc¬ 
tion of the concept of self-surrender. The 
three parts of a Vedic sacrifice were* the 
material things offered [dravya), the deity 
(dtvatd), and the act of giving {tydga) which 
was mostly done as an obligatory duty.*® 
In the upasand of the post-Vedic period 
the Self (Atman) was substituted for dravya, 
and tydga gave way to samarpana or 
surrender. As a result, upasand became 
an act of self-surrender. Self-surrender 
developed into bhajana, loving service to the 

It was perhaps some such mystic knowledge 
that the boy Naciketa sought as his second boon 
in the Kathopanhad 1.13-17. 

Katyayana Srauta Sutra 1 . 2 . 13 , 
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Lord, in the Bhakti movement of the 
Middle Ages.is The next significant 
change took place several hundred years 
later in modem times when Swami 
Vivekananda gave a new turn to Hindu 
religious life by linking individual spiritual 
practice to service (sevana) of humanity. 
The transformation of yajana iyojna) into 
bhajana and of the latter into sevana has 
had its parallel effect in the form and 
content of upasana. 

In the meantime, under the influence of 
Patanjali's Yoga, npasanfi was undergoing 
a second type of change to which we now 
turn for a detailed study. 

Difierence between Vedic niediMion and 
poM-Vedic meditation 

When we study meditation in the 
Vedas” we find that it differs from the 
prevalent notions regarding meditation in 
three ways. 

1. Emphasis on awakening of intuition 
rather than on suppression of thoughts. 
Every thought has behind it two powers: 
the power to convey meaning known in the 
Vedas as vdk, and the power of will 
known in the Vedas as kratu. Both these 
powers have their source in the dhi (or 
higher buddhi), the intuitive faculty located 
in the heart.18 When dhl is awakened, 
thoughts acquire great power and luminosity 

!«. Derived fiom the root bhai—Xo divide 
'iharc, serve, the original use of the word bhajana 
in the Rg-Veda is not much different fiom that 

of vniha cf girfer i 

Rg-Veda 1.156 3 

It* For an insightful study of Vcdic meditation 
see. Jeanine Miller. The Vedas (London; Rider 
and Company; 'also. New (Delhi B T. Publi¬ 
cations. 1974). 

Cf. ‘Varuita has implanted Lratu in the 

heart’. 

^ i 

Rg-Veda 5.85.2. 


and reveal subtle or hidden truths. The 
Vedic seers knew this, and so everywhere 
in the Vedas we find prayers for the 
awakening of the dhj (like the celebrated 
GayatrT) and for the union of thoughts to 
dhu This was what yoga meant to the 
Vedic rsi—^the ‘yoking’ of thoughts to dhl 
and the deployment of thoughts to under¬ 
stand the true nature of life and xeahty.^® 
In striking contrast, the emphasis in 
Patanjali’s Yoga is on the control or 
suppression of thoughts, dtta-vrtti nirodhalt. 
Of course, yogic control is a fully conscious 
self-directed process, but for this some 
prior awakening, gained through intense 
prayer or self-analysis or Karma Yoga, is 
necessary. When suppression of thoughts 
is attempted with an unawakened impure 
mind in a mechanical way, it becomes what 
psychologists call ‘repression’, and much 
mental energy is wasted. People try to 
suppress thoughts because of the mistaken 
notion that all thoughts are evil and are 
obstacles to spiritual realization. Thoughts 
cause distraction, conflict and suffering only 
when they are left to the mercies of lower 
impulses without the light and guidance 
of an awakened dhl. When dhl awakens. 
It takes charge of the whole mental life, 
frees thoughts from the hold of instincts, 
brings them under its control, and endows 
them with power and luminosity. Instead 
of straining every nerve in the futile attempt 
to suppress thoughts, if spiritual aspirants 
spent at least a fraction of their lime and 
energy in awakening the dhl first through 
intense prayer and selfless karma yoga, 
molitative life would not appear so difficult 
and frustrating as it does to many of them. 


19* Cf. ‘Seers, who have known ihc Great 
Seer, unite their minds to dhV. 

fst% JPT ^ ^ fatit ^ 
ffeft fq q fy y tf : I 

fig-Veda 5.81,1. 
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2. IiiU'giution of persoruflity. One of 
the most obvious characteristics of post- 
Vedic spirituality is the compartmentaliz- 
ation of spiritual endeavour into Jnana. 
Bhakti, Yoga and Karma each of which 
gives importance to the cultivation of one 
of the three faculties of reason, feeling and 
will. Following only one path neglecting 
the others leads to a lop-sided development 
of personality. On the contrary, spiritual 
life in the Vedic period was holistic which 
allowed the full development of all the 
faculties. There was no division of it into 
Jnana, Bhakti, etc., for an individual’s 
entire life was an undivided consecration 
and sacntice to the Ehvinc. 

3. Openness to Reality at all levels. 
The goal of Vedic man's life was the 
ultainmeni of harmony with Ham, the 
cosmic order. Life was treated as an 
integral whole without any distinction be- 
tv\ccn the sacred and the secular, the 
individual and the cosmic, the inner and 
the outer. Man encountered the Divine at 
all times everywhere, and every activity was 
a sacrifice to the Divine. The purpose ol 
meditation was to establish as many points 
of contact with the divine Reality as 
possible. Through meditation the Vedic 
man learnt how to open up eveiy part of 
his personality—the physical, vital, mental 
and the superconstlous—to the light and 
power of the Divine. Meditation was 
essentially a technique lor the expansion of 
consciousness and for the experience of 
divine joy at all levels It was not an 
exclusive activity but an integral part of 
the everyday life of the common man. 


28? 

This openness to experience, expansion 
of consciousness and multidimensional 
contact with Reality which diaracterized 
Vedic meditation was lost during the post- 
Vedic period. Meditation got progressively 
divorced from everyday life, and became 
a specialized activity needing withdrawal 
liom practical life, chiefly meant for 
ascetics and monks. 

With the advancement of science and 
technology the human situation has been 
rapidly changing in modern times. On the 
one hand, the discoveries ot science and 
psychology have opened up hitherto 
unknown dimensions of Reality and, on the 
other hand, industrialization, wars and 
socio-political changes have created prob¬ 
lems of disbelief, discontentment, alienation, 
insecurity and meaninglessness. There is 
an enormous increase in man's access to 
nature’s power but there is a correspondmg 
decrease in man's ability to face himself 
and solve his problems. What the world 
now needs is an integral view of the 
universe and multidimensional experience 
of Reality. It is this need that is prompt¬ 
ing thousands oi people in the East and 
West to practise meditation. If meditation 
IS to fulfil this need, it should be treed from 
Its narrow doctrinal framework and ascetic 
shell and integrated into the life of the 
common man in every walk ot life. The 
best way to do this is to revive and re¬ 
establish the Vedic principle of meditation. 
i\nd the Vedic principle of meditation, we 
have seen, is in.separable from the principle 
of yajna, sacrifice. 


(To be concluded) 



They Lived with God 


GIRISH CHANDRA GHOSH 

SWAMl CHETANANANDA 


It IS often very difficult lor people to 
understand the actions and behaviour ol 
the great teachers of the world. People 
judge these great ones according to their 
own mental make-up and sometimes 
criticize them without understanding the 
motive behind their actions. The life story 
of Buddha tells how the rulers of Vaisdli 
were disappointed when Buddha accepted 
a dinner invitation from the courtesan 
Ambapaii and refused theirs Jesus' 
disciples were surprised when they found 
their Master talking with the socially 
scorned Samaritan woman near Jacob's 
well; and again, Simon could not under¬ 
stand why Jesus would let a fallen woman 
anoint his leet. Similarly, the charge was 
levelled against Sri Ramakrishna that he 
did not show ‘sufficient moral abhorrence’ 
toward prostitutes and drunkards. On the 
contrary, we find that one of the marked 
characteristics oi these great souls is that 
they love the virtuous and the sinner alike. 
In fact, just as a mother may show more 
affection to her handicapped child than to 
her healthy one, so the great teachers of 
the world are in some ways more sympath¬ 
etic toward the wayward children ot God 
than toward the virtuous ones. After all, 
what glory is there in making a good man 
good ? Buddha, Christ, Sri Ramakrishna, 
and other God-men paid special attention 
to the fallen, the downtrodden, and the 
destitute, and by their redeeming power 
they lifted the lowly to the highest state. 
They transformed sinners into saints. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh is just such an 
example of the transforming power of Sri 


Ramakrishna. Before he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, Girish Ghosh bad led a reckless, 
hedonistic life. He was a self-proclaimed 
libertine and a rebel against God. Yet he 
had a strong mind, and was a man of 
tremendous heart. The turn that Sri 
Ramakrishna gave to Girish's life is 
epitomized in a conversation that took 
place between them on December 14, 1884: 

Ramakrishna. ‘Have laith in the Divine 

IVfother and you will attain everything.' 

Ginsh: ‘But I am a sinner' 

Ramakrishna The wretch whu constantiv 

harps on sin becomes a sinnci.' 

GiiJsh' ‘Sii. the very ground whcic I used 
to sit would become unholy ' 

Ramakrishna. ‘How can you say that? 
Suppose a light is brought into a room that has 
been dark a thousand years, docs it illumine 
the room little by little, or all in a flash'’' 

A little later Girish asked, ‘Tell me what 1 
should do.’ 

Ramakrishna: ‘Give God your power ot 

attorney Let Him do whatever He likes.’ 

The life story of Girish is very interest¬ 
ing. It gives hope to the hopeless, faith 
to the faithless, and inspiration to the 
seekers of God. Ginsh was born of pious 
parents in Calcutta on February 28, 1844, 
and grew up a lively, carefree soul. He 
inherited from his father a sharp mtellect 
and a pragmatic approach to life, and from 
his mother a love tor literature and devo¬ 
tion for God. But it was his grandmother 
who introduced him to the rich heritage 
of India’s epics and mythology. In the 
evenings she would recount to him some of 
those ancient stories, and he would listen 
with rapt attention. Once she was describ- 
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ing the episode of Krsna's departure from 
Vriiidaban, one of the moving scenes of 
the Bliagavatam. Krsna’s uncle, Akrura, 
was sent to bring Krsna to Mathura, much 
to the despair of the shepherd boys and 
girls ol Vnndaban. When Krsna sal in 
the chmioi, the boys began to cry, and 
they pleaded with him, ‘O Krsna, do not 
leave us!’ The girls held ihe wheels of 
the chariot, and some ol them grabbed the 
reins of the horses. But Akrura would not 
pay any heed to them. He left Vrindaban 
with Krsna, and thus the days of joy that 
Krsna’s playmates had known in his com¬ 
pany came to an end. Ciiiish was listening 
intently and, with learliil eyes, he asked 
his grandmothei, ‘Did Kisna ever return 
to Vrindaban ?' ‘No’, replied the grand- 

mothci. (jirish asked the question three 
times and each lime got the same answer. 
He then burst into tears and ran away. 
The Moiy upset him so much that lor the 
ncM sevcial evenings he refused to listen 
to any more tales. 

When he was only eleven ycais old his 
mother died. Although his lather was \ety 
loving and indulgent toward Girish. he 
wanted the boy to learn to stand on his 
own lect and depend on none but God. 
Once Ginsh went with his father by boat 
to visit Navadwip, the birthplace of SrT 
Caitanya, which is several miles up the 
river Gaiiga from Calcutta. On the way 
their boat was suddenly caught in a 
crosscurrent As it whirled around in 
imminent danger of sinking, Ginsh clung 
tightly to his lather’s hand Luckily the 
boatman was able to navigate the boat to 
safety When they reached the shore, 
Girish’s father said to him: ‘Why did 
you hold my hand ? Don’t you know 
that my life is dearer to me than yours ? 
If the boat had started to sink. 1 would 
have snatched my hand from you and tried 
to save my o\yn lik* You would have 
been forsaken ’ ‘My lather’s cruel words 
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hurt me terribly, but 1 learned that there 
IS no one but God to hold to at the time 
oi danger.’ Three years after his mother’s 
death. Girish lost his father. 

From his boyhood Girish was a vo¬ 
racious reader and a tree thinker. With his 
father's permission, he enrolled in one 
school after another, yet he was not happy 
in any of them. He found the disciplme 
confining, and their methods of teaching 
did not satisfy his thirst for knowledge. 
A year alter his lather’s death he was 
married, and he then left school completely 
without matriculating He never went to 
college. 

Ginsh was born in a transitional period 
oi Indian history when, m Calcutta par- 
ticuluily. Western education and culture 
w'cie being thrust upon Indian society, 
challenging the traditional Indian culture 
and religions. Consequently, the youth of 
his generation grew up in an atmosphere ol 
doubt, atheism, and cultural chaos. At the 
threshold of maturity, with little stability 
eiiher in his tamiiy oi in society to guide 
him, Ginsh stalled drilling into drunkenness, 
dwbauchery. waywardness, and obstinacy. 
He became the leader of a group of mis¬ 
chievous youths in his locality. Sometimes 
he would even de.secralc images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses Within a few years 
he became a neighbouihood menace. Yet 
side by side with his perverse behaviour, 
Girish would raise money to help the poor 
secure food and medicine, or arrange for the 
ciemation of those in his community who 
had died. After studying homeopathic 
medicine, he was able to treat people 
himself. 

Girish would ollen watch the people in 
the street through a small opening in his 
door. One afternoon, when the men of 
the neighbourhood were at work, he 
observed a hypocritical astrologer, in the 
guise of a monk, collecting information 
from a maidservant about the women of 
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the household where she worked. The 
man then entered that house as a fortune¬ 
teller, and the simple, curious women 
came to him to have their palms read. 
Girish could not tolerate it. He grabbed 
a branch ol a flower tree m the courtyard, 
broke it off, and ran and attacked the 
astrologer. He did not stop chasmg him 
until the astrologer was out of the locality. 

Although Giriiih was no longer in 
school, he did not give up his studies. He 
eventually became a member of the 
Asiatic Society and other well-known 
libraries of Calcutta. His reading included 
the Runuiyana, the Muhabhdrata, the 
Puranas, and Bengali literature. In this 
way he gradually became well versed in 
history, logic, philosophy, zoology, and 
English literature. He also studied science 
and medicine. He did not care for super¬ 
ficial knowledge. His capacity for deep 
penetiation into any subject, plus his keen 
observation of human character and 
wonderful imagination, arc what later 
made him a natmal poet and playwright. 

Once a tiieiid ol Girish’s, who later 
became a judge ol the Calcutta High 
Court, said to him, Tt is impo.ssiblc to 
translate the convcisations of the witches 
of Shake.spcaie’s Macbeth into Bengali.’ 
Immediately Ginsh decided to translate 
the whole play. It was his nature to rise 
to any challenge or to do just what he was 
told not to do. It anyone said, ‘Don’t go 
Iheie. There is a ghost,’ he would immedi¬ 
ately run to that place to sec the ghost. 
He was fearless, independent, and proud 
of his strength No one could make him 
begin woik oi quit work through pressure 
or intimidation He used to say, ‘A 
beast can he tamed by the whip, but (not 
a human being.' His attitude was: If 1 
do not enjoy my work, why should 1 do 
It '> What he considered right he did. 
without caring whether others criticized 
him or not. 


)ui> 

Meanwhile, Girish's recklessness and 
debauchery continued. His father-in-law 
finally decided to introduce some kmd of 
discipline into Girish’s life and secured tor 
him a job as a bookkeeper in his 'own 
office. It was while working there that 
Girish translated Macbeth into Bengali. 
Unfortunately, that manuscript was lost 
when the company went out of business, 
because Girish was then away from the 
office taking care of his sick wife. However, 
be later retranslated Macbeth, and it was 
staged at the Minerva Theatre in Calcutta. 
Girish worked in various capacities in 
different businesses during th: next filleen 
years. He had indomitable energy, and 
was becoming (increasingly more involved 
in the theatre. Thus it was common 
practice lor him to woik all day at the 
office and tlien go to the theatre in the 
evening to act in a play, icturning home 
ai three or lour o'clock in the morning 

That person is indeed unfoitunalc who 
loses his mother in childhood, liis lather 
in boyhood, and his wife in early manhood 
In J874. when Girish was just tinny, his 
young wile died, leaving him with one son 
and one daughter Shortly thercallcr he 
lost his job A thick, dark cloud of despair 
seemed to hover over him. As God created 
giiel to subdue man, so man created wine 
to subdue grief. Again Giri.sh drifted, 
trying to forget his sorrows with the help 
oi alcohol But, at the same time, his 
pent-up emotions found an outlet in a 
series of exquisite poetical compositions. 

During this period he went to Bhagal- 
pur, in Central India, lor a shoit while on 
some business. One day while he was 
there he went for a walk with some friends 
and in a boisterous mood, jumped into a 
deep ravine. When he tried to climb out he 
found he was unable to do so. His friends 
then attempted to rescue him but they 
also failed. One of them commented: 
‘Now we are in real trouble. You are an 
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atheist, and yet no one can save you now 
but God. Let us all pray together.’ Girish 
found himself joining wholeheartedly in 
the prayer, and strangely, just then he 
found a way out of the ravine. After he 
was safe he said to his iriends: ‘Today 
1 have called on God out of fear. If 1 
ever call on Him again, it will be out ol 
love , otherwise 1 will not cal! on Him. 
even at the cost of my life ’ 

After leturning to Calcutta Girish 
remarried and also found another job His 
new supervisor was an Englishman who 
introduced the practice of summoning his 
employees by ringing a bell. One day he 
rang for Girish. Girish heard the bell but 
did not rc.spond. The supervisor sent an 
attendant to a^k CJirish whether he had 
heard the bell or not. Girish simply replied. 
"No, 1 didn't hear the bell,’ and continued 
with his work The supervi.sor became 
angry when he heard the report and went 
to Girish himself. ‘1 am calling you. Why 
don’t you respond ?' ‘1 did hear the bell’, 
answered Girish. ‘Even so, how am I to 
know that the bell is calling me ? The bell 
never said, “Girish, Girish.” ’ Then more 
seriously he said; ‘Listen, sir So far I 
have spoken to you as a gentleman ; now 
T shall be frank. I am not your servant 
or bearer. I am not accustomed to stand¬ 
ing and sitting according to a bell. 1 feel 
It is humiliating for a subordinate to be 
summoned by a bell. And when its 
employees are humiliated, a company loses 
its reputation.’ The owner of the company 
came to know of the incident and supported 
Girish. Later the supervisor apologized 
to Girish, and they eventually became 
close friends. 

Six months after his second marriage 
Girish became ill with a virulent type of 
cholera, and physicians gave up hope for 
his recovery. Girish was lying on his bed 
in a semi-conscious state, surrounded by 
weeping relatives, when he had a vision; 


A resplendent female form, wearing a red- 
bordered cloth, appeared before him. Her 
face was full of compassion and love. She 
sat near him and. putting something in his 
mouth, said, ‘Please cat this prasad 
[ sanctified food ] and you will be cured.’ 
Girish slowly regained consciousness, and 
from that moment his recovery began. He 
later recounted this mysterious vision to 
his brother disciples and added, ‘Sixteen 
years later (in 1891) when I first went to 
Jayrambati to see the Holy Mother, I 
found to my surprise and delight that the 
woman who had saved my life with the 
holy prasad was none other than the Holy 
Mother herself’ 

Disease, the death of a loved one, an 
accident, or untold suffering invariably 
leads to a turning point in one’s life. Girish 
was experiencing all of these and, in spite 
of his pioclaimed atheism, he began to 
wonder if in fact a greater Reality did exist. 
He wrote in his memoirs: 

At such a crisis 1 thought, ‘Does God exist ? 
Does he listen to the prayers of man ? Docs 
he show him the wa> from darkness to light ?’ 
Mj mind said, ‘Yes’ Immediately 1 closed my 
ejes and piayed, ‘Oh God, if thou art, carry 
me acioss Give me refuge. 1 have none.’ I 
remembered the words of the Gita, ‘Those who 
call on Me alone in the days of affliction, to 
them too 1 bring succour and refuge ’ These 
woids sank deep m mv consciousness and gave 
me solace m soirow I found the words of the 
Gita to be tnic As the sun removes the 
darkness oi the night, so the sun oi hope arose 
and dispelled the gloom that had gathered thick 
in m> mind In the sea of trouble I found the 
harbour of repose But I had nurtured doubt 
all these years I had argued long, saying, 
‘There is no God' Where would the impres¬ 
sions. of these thoughts go f I began to reason 
in terms ol cause and effect and argued that 
such and such a cause had produced such and 
such an effect, which was instrumental in 
bringing release from this danger It is said 
that doubt dies haid Again I fell victim to 
doubt. But 1 had not the courage to say boldly, 
‘God doQs not exist,’ 
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Desire iur inquiiy came lAuikmg into the 
current of events, sometimes faith, sometimes 
doubt, emerged. Ever>'bod\ with whom ! 
discussed my problem said unanimously that 
without instruction from a gum doubt would 
not go and nothing could be achieved in spiritual 
life But my intellect relused to accept a 
human being as a guru ; tor one has to .salute 
the guru with the words, ‘Guru is Brahma, 
Guru IS Vi$nu, Guru is the Lord Mahesvaia 
($iva), the god of gods, etc’ How could I say 
this to a man who is like me This was hypoc¬ 
risy But the tyranny of doubt was intolerable 
I'ernble conflicts pieiccd my heart' through and 
through. That condition can better be imagined 
than described Suppose a man, all of a sudden 
IS forcibly diagged to a daik, solitary room with 
his eyes coveted, and kept confined there with no 
food and dunk What will be the state of his mind? 
If you can picture his mental condili.m, you will be 
able to understand something of my own There 
were moments when 1 was breathless with 
emotion Thoughts of despair bit through me 
like a saw At other times the memory of the 
past was revived and the darkness of my heart 
knew no bounds. 

Girish had read about Sn Ramakrishna 
in the Indian Mirror, He also came to 
know how the famous Keshab Chandra 
Sen and his followers, of the Brahmo 
Samaj. had been influenced by Sn Rama- 
krishnu. He then became curious to know 
more about this holy man of Dakshineswar. 
Most probably Girish first saw Sri Rama¬ 
krishna in 1877 at Dinanath Basu's house 
in Calcutta. In his reminiscences Girish 
recorded his first several meetings viith Sri 
Ramakrishna. As he described his first 
meeting; 

It was dusk Lights wcic lit and they were 
placed m front of Sn Ramakrishna But he 
began to make repeated inquiries, saving, ‘Is 't 
evening ■’ Is it evening At this I thought to 

myself, ‘What pretension! It is dusk. Lights 
are burning m front of him. ^’ct he cannot tell 
whethci It IS evening or not ’ Thinking I had 
seen enough of him, 1 came away 

A few years later, Girish saw Sri 
Ramakrishna for the second time at the 


home of Balaram Bose. Many people had 
been invited that day to meet the Master. 
A dancing girl named Bidhu was seated 
ne\i to Sri Ramakrishna in order to ;5ing 
a lew devotional songs for him. Girish 
observed Sn Ramakrishna talking to people 
and receiving them with the utmost 
humility, bowing down to the ground. 
Girish wrote in his reminiscences; 

An old fiicnd ol nunc, pointing at him, said 
saicastiuilly, ‘Bidhu must have had a previous 
intimacy with him That's why he is laughing 
and joking with hc> ' But I did not like his 
insinuations lust at ihis time Sisir Kumai 
Ghosh the well-known ediloi of Aninta Iia7ar 
Piilnkn arriscd lie seemed to have very littk 
respect lor Sn Ram.tkiishna He said. ‘Let us 
go. enough ol him' I wanted to stay and see 
a hllU' more Bui he ms sled and m.uJe me 
go with him 

In August, 1884, Girish's drama on the 
lite of SiT Caitanya was creating a sensation 
in Calcutta. Sn Ramakrishna heard about 
the play and wanted to sec it, but .some 
devotees objccteil because several of the 
roles were played by w'omen of bad 
reputation In those days girls from good 
families did not become actresses in the 
theatre Sn Ramakrishna told the devotees: 
‘I shall look upon them as the Blissful 
Mother heiself What if one of them acts 
the part ol Caitanya ? An imitation custard 
apple reminds one of the real fruit.’ 

Girish wrote in his memoirs for 
September 21, 1884: 

My play. The / i/i* of Cuihima, was being 
enacted in the Star Theatre I was strolling in 
the outer compound of the theatre when 
Mahendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, one of the 
devotees of .Sn Ramakrishna. came and said to 
me ‘Sri Ramakrishna has come to see the 
play If \ou will give him a Iree pass, well and 
eood. Otherwise we will buy a ticket for him.’ 

1 replied' ‘He w'll not have to purchase 
his ticket But the others will have to,’ Saying 
this. 1 proceeded to greet him 1 found him 
alighting from the carnage and entering the 
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compound of the theatre. 1 wanted to salute 
him. But before I could do so, he saluted 
me. I returned his salute. He saluted me again. 
1 bowed my head and he did the same to me. 
I thought this might continue forever, so I 
greeted him mentally and led him upstairs and 
offered him a seat in the box After arranging 
with an attendant to fan him, 1 returned home, 
Iccling indisposed. 

This was Girish’s third meeting. After 
the performance a devotee asked Sri 
Ramakrishna how he had enjoyed the play. 
He replied with a smile, T found the 
representation the same as the real.’ On 
this occasion, he blessed the actress Bino- 
dini. who had played the role ot Sri 
Caitanya, by touching her head and saying, 
‘Be illumined.’ Binodini wrote in her 
autobiography: T don’t care if people of 
the world look down upon my sinful life. 
I was blessed by Sri Ramakrishna. His 
loving, hopeful message still sustains me. 
When 1 am terribly depressed I see his 
sweet, compassionate face in my heart and 
hear his voice, “Say Hari guru, guru Hari 
(God is your guru, and the guru is your 
God).’’ ’ 

People came from all over Bengal to hon¬ 
our Girish for his excellent presentation of 
Caitanya’s life. Even orthodox Vaisnavas 
(followers of Caitanya) went to see the play 
in the theatre—a remarkable fact since the 
theatre was traditionally regarded as an 
immoral place. Some of them went to 
Girish’s house to meet him personally. 
Girish, having performed until late the 
previous night, was not very enthusiastic 
about receiving effusive visitors during the 
day, and he was also tired of flattery. 
Finally he struck upon a plan to get rid of 
the crowd. Filling his glass from a bottle, 
he began to drink. The devout Vaisnavas 
then asked. ‘Sir, are you sick ? Arc you 
taking medicine ?’ Girish replied, ‘No, it 
is not mediciite. I am drinking wine.* 
Finding that his life and the ideal expressed 
in his play were poles apart, the visitors 


left. Girish smiled to himself and 
thought: *I am Girish Ghosh. I am not 
afraid or ashamed of anything. Why 
should 1 care for other's opinions ?’ 

When on the fourth occasion he saw 
Sri Ramakrishna, Girish felt for the first 
lime the wonderful divine attraction that 
drew the devotees to the Master. In his 
own words: 

I was sitting on the porch ot a friend’.s house, 
which was at the crossroads, when 1 saw Sri 
Ramakrishna slowly approaching, accompanied 
hv Nara}ana and a couple of other devotees. 
No sooner had 1 turned my eyes toward him 
than he saluted me I returned his salute. Then 
he went on. For no accountable reason my heart 
lelt drawn toward him by an invisible string 
As soon as he had gone a short distance, T felt 
an urge to follow him I could not keep calm, 
for the attraction T felt was not of this earth, it 
was something for which no former experience 
had ever prepared me. It was something unique 
which no wo'rds could describe Just at that 
moment a person, whose name I do not recall, 
brought me a message from him and said, 'Sri 
Ramakrishna is calling you'. 1 went 

Sri Ramakrishna was on his way to 
Bularam Bose’s house, and Girish followed 
him there His account continues: 

After an exchange of a few words with 
Ralaram, Sn Ramakrishna suddenly exclaimed, 
‘I am all right I am all right.’ So saying, he 
went into a state of consciousness which seemed 
very strange to me. Then he remarked, ‘No. 
no, this IS not pretence. This is not pretence.’ 
He remained in this state for a while and then 
resumed his normal state. I asked him, ‘What 
IS a guru ?’ He answered • ‘Do you know what 
the guru is He is like a matchmaker A 
matchmaker arranges for the union of the bride 
with the bridegroom. Likewise, a guru prepares 
for the meeting of the individual soul with his 
Beloved, the Divine Spirit’ Then he said, ‘You 
need not worry Your guru has already been 
chosen ’ I asked, ‘What is a mantra ?’ He 
replied, ‘The name of God ’ 

Still describing the same meeting, 
Girish wrote; 
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Then the talk drifted to the theatre, and he 
said, ‘1 liked your play very much. The sun 
of knowledge has begun to shine upon you. All 
the blemishes of your heart will be washed away. 
Very soon devotion will arise to sweeten your 
life with profuse joy and peace.’ I told him 
that I had none of those qualities and that I 
had written the play only with the idea of 
making some money. He kept quiet Then he 
said, ’Will you take me to your theatre and 
show me another play of yours ?' I replied, 
•Very well Any dayjou like.' He said, ‘You 
must charge me something.' T said, ‘All right, 
you may pay eight annas.' Sri Ramakrushna 
said. ‘That will allow me a scat in the balcony, 
which is a vcr> noisy place ’ I answered, *Oh 
no, you will not gO' there You will sit in the 
same place where you sat last time' He said. 
‘Then you must take one rupee.’ I said, ‘All 
right, as you please' Our talk ended. 

Girlsh was a proud man, very much 
opposed to the idea of bowing down to 
anyone. But through the influence of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his haughtiness, rudeness, 
and pride gradually began to melt. Girish 
described his thoughts at his fifth meeting: 

I was sitting in the dressing room of the 
theatre when a devotee came to me m a hurry 
and said with some concern, ‘Sri Ramakrishna 
IS here in his carnage ’ I replied, ‘Very well. 
Take him to a box and offer him a seat ’ But 
the devotee answered. ‘Won't you come and greet 
him pcrsonallj and take him there yourself’’ With 
some annoyance I said. ‘Does he need me'> Can’t 
be get there himself ?’ Nevertheless, I went. 1 
found him alighting from the carriage. Seeing his 
‘Serene and radiant face. m> stony heart melted. 
I rebuked myself m shame, and that shame still 
haunts my memorv To think that I had 
refused to greet this sweet and gentle soul' 
Then 1 conducted him upstairs There 1 saluted 
him. touching his feet Even now I do not 
understand the reason, but at that moment a 
radical change came over me and I was a 
different man I offered him a rose, which he 
accepted But he returned it again, saying, 
‘only a god or a dandy is entitled to flowers. 
What shall 1 do with it 

Girish took Sri Ramakrishna and some 
of his devotees into the hall of the Star 


Theatre, where the following conversation 
took place: 

Ramakrishna: ‘Ah! You have written 
nice plays.’ 

Girish: ‘But, sir, how little I assimilate! 

I just write.’ 

Ramakrishna: ‘No, you assimilate a 

gical deal. The other day I said to you 
that no one could sketch a divine character 
unless he had love of God in his heart. .’ 

Girish: ‘I often ask myself, “Why 
bother about the theatre any more ?” * 

Ramakrishna: ‘No, no! Let things be 
as they are. People will leam much from 
your plays.' 

After the drama, which was on the life 
of the great devotee Prahlada, Giri-sh asked 
Sri Ramakrishna. ‘How did you like the 
performance?' Sri Ramakrishna replied: 
‘I found that it was God himself who wa.s 
acting the different parts. Those who 
played the female parts seemed to me the 
direct embodiments of the Blissful Mother.’ 

On this occasion Sri Ramakrishna said 
to Ginsh, ‘There is some crookedness in 
your heart.’ Girish thought to himself, 
‘Yes, indeed. Plenty of it—of various 
kinds.’ Then he asked the Master, ‘How 
shall I get rid of it ?’ Sri Ramakrishna 
replied, ‘Have faith.' 

One afternoon Girish went to the theatre 
and lound a note saying that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would be visiting Ram Chandra 
Dutla’s house in Calcutta that day. Girish 
suddenly felt an irresistible desire to see 
the Master. He left the theatre for Ram 
Dutta’s house, even though he did not 
know him and had not received a formal 
invitation. He later wrote in his memoirs: 

It wa,s evening Sri Ramakrishna was 
dancing in ecstasy m the courtyard. There was 
singing accompanied by a drum. The devotees 
were dancing in a circle around Sn Ramakrishna. 
The words of the song were, ‘Nadia is shaken 
b} the surging waves of divine love emanating 
from the heart of Gauranga.’ The courtyard 
seemed a sea of blis.s. He was absorbed ip 
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samadhi. The devotees began to take the dust 
of his feet 1 wanted to do the same but I 
could not, as 1 was shy. 1 was thinking of 
what others might say if I went to Sn Rama- 
knshna and took the dust of his feet. No 
sooner had this thought crossed my mind than 
Sri Ramaknshna, coming down from samadhi, 
began dancing again While dancing he came 
111 front of me and stood still, once more absorbed 
in samadhi Now there was no longer any 
hesitation on m> part to touch his feet 1 took 
the dust of his feet 

After the music Sri Ramaknshna came and 
sat in the drawing room I followed him. Then 
he began to talk to me 1 asked him ‘Will 
the crookedness go out of my heart He said. 
‘Yes. It will go' Again I asked him the same 
question, and he gave the same reph 1 repeated 
It once more, and he said the same thing 

A great change was coming ovei Girish 
He Iclt as if Sri Ramaknshna was his own 
close relative The Master’s loving care and 
concern nude Giiish understand that he 
would not condemn him for his shortcom¬ 
ings. Girish wrote ; 

I went to Dakshinc:>wai 1 found Sn Rama- 
krishna seated «n the southern poich of his 
room He was talking wilh a \oung devotee 
named Bhavanath I prostrated myself bcfoic 
Si I Ramaknshna and mentally iccitcd the verse 
‘Giiiu IS Brahma, Guiu is S'lsnii, Guru is the 
Loid Mahesvara, the god ol gods.’ He said, ‘I 
w'as just talking about you And li you don't 
believe me ask Phavanath*’ 


After a while he started to give me some 
spiritual advice. I stopped him, saying: ‘I 

won't listen to any advice. I have written 
cartloads of it myself. It doesn’t help. Do 
something that will transform my life.’ Hearing 
these words, Sn Ramakrishna was highly pleased. 
Ramial, his nephew, was present. Sn Rama¬ 
knshna asked him to recite a particular hymn, 
which ran thus: ‘Go into solitude and shut 
yourself in a cave. Peace is not there. Peace 
IS where faith is, for faith is the root of all.’ 
I saw a smile playing on the lips of Sri Rama¬ 
knshna, and I felt at that moment that 1 was 
freed from all impurities And at that moment, 
my arrogant bead bowed low at his feet. In 
him 1 found my sanctuary and all my fear was 
gone I prostrated myself before him and was 
about to return home. He followed me as far 
as the northern porch. There I asked him, 
‘Now that 1 have received your grace, am 1 
to continue the same kind of work that 1 have 
been doing V Sn Ramakrishna replied, ‘Yes. 
why notFrom his words 1 understood that 
m\ connection with the theatre would not hurt 
my spiritual litc. 

My heart was hlled with toy. 1 felt as li 
1 was born anew. I was a totally changed man. 
There was no more doubt or conflict in my 
mind. ‘God is ical. God is my sanctuary ; 1 
have found my refuge in this God-man Now 1 
can easily realize God.’ Thoughts like these 
cast then spell on me night and day. In waking 
or in dreaming, the same mood persisted. 
‘Fearless am I! I have found my very own. 
The world can no longer bind me. for even the 
greatest fear, the fear of death, is gone.’ 

{To be Lonlirmcd) 
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(d) Expressionism. A view of beauty 
ancient in origin, but formulated as a theory 
in recent times, is that it consists ‘expression’. 
On this view, it is not a self-existent principle 
of aesthetic value, but is what it is by virtue 
of the revelation or expression of an inner 
or spiritual content. 


The view accotxls well wilh the nature 
of the kingdom of arts. What is to be 
expressed is an inner vision and, in the pro¬ 
cess of expression, it acquires self-definition. 
The expression, we have seen, must fulfil 
itself in capturing the highest form or reality, 
of which the focal point of significance is 
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the Supreme Being. In all moods of their 
highest expressiveness, the artists of real 
creative genius confess to their being the 
passive vehicles of an inspiration, descend¬ 
ing, as it were, from above, and appropriat¬ 
ing them as its instruments of self-arlicula- 
tum AIJ great art takes shape, not as 
something man-made and artificial, but as 
the veritable self-utterance of the Highest 
Reality. The artist, has the blessed status 
of an instrument, through whom Reality 
communicates itself. Thus, art at its best 
is Nature’s own self-expression at its best, 
Vedanta Dcitika, in one of his peak con¬ 
fessions. owns to being a mere vinu on 
which the Lord (Venkatesa) is playing with 
delight. This passivity is a state of exalta¬ 
tion to the poet. 

While thu.s art pa.s.ses out of the realm of 
the work of man to that i>f God Himself, 
natural beauty, to which also the theory of 
Beauty as Expression has to apply, takes on 
the as]jcct ol artistic creation. It is not 
something ‘out there’ by itself, solidly self- 
existing, but something projected and set 
up by the Creator’s self-display. Parasara 
Bhai La uses the self-display of a peacock as 
a simile. It is not unusual to speak of the 
Creator us a poet, dancer and musician, and 
Vc<lic literature uses the carpenter's anal¬ 
ogy also. Creation as the art of the Divine 
Spirit IS a valid picture on many aiunts. 
Vedanta De^ika. in a memorable poem, 
speaks of the Creator as a painter. He 
Himself constituting the canvas, with His 
creative Joy as brush and compassion as 
the paint. Instead of merely art being 
expression, beauty in all forms and levels, 
produced or discovered by man, comes, in 
the last analysis, to be viewed as the self- 
expression of Divinity. 

Thus Realism. Formalism and Expres¬ 
sionism, properly stretched to their ultimate 
height of significance, converge towards a 
Bmhinan-centred aesthetics. 

(e) The problem of ugliness is a seem¬ 
ingly intractable one in aesthetics, as is that 


of error in epistemology, and that of evil, 
moral and physical, in theism in general. 
It is a specific instance of the problem of 
imperfection, which is no problem for a 
materialistic or illusionistic metaphysics. 
The frame-work for treating it may be 
roughly indicated. Ultimately,, imperfection 
is incidental to finite life; neither Nature 
nor the Supreme Spirit can be the basis 
of it for an unclouded vision. Apurusartha 
can happen to a jlva. Objective Nature can 
have no ugliness in itself, except in a mis¬ 
reading of its nature by a finite mind. The 
misreading must be in the nature of an ar¬ 
rested vision, wherein there is obscuration of 
Nature being the embodiment of the Divine 
Nature's supreme integration by the im¬ 
manent Divine presence must be missed, 
and that it is a self-revelation of the Pri¬ 
mordial Artist must stand provisioiulK 
annulled. Such an arrested, fragmented and 
partially annulled perception on the part of 
the linitc percipient, creates the impre.s,sion 
of objective and ontological ugliness, whose 
locus in reality is the percipient himself. It 
is a malady incidental to his finitude. With 
his development of God-awareness, the 
possibility of the perception of natural ugli¬ 
ness must get transcended. The proneness 
to ugliness is much more conspicuous in the 
realm of art, wherein the finite soul expresses 
Itself. It may be egoistic, subject to the 
opaqueness of lamas and misdirection of 
rajas, and may put forth forms of aesthetic 
creation embodying finite meanings, depleted 
of all transcendent reference. Art, with no 
intimation of the ParamStman in what it 
depicts, would be genuine ugliness. Just as 
the essence of evil is the life of God-nega- 
timi, and of error the apprehension of the 
finite divorced from the sustaining presence 
of God in it, even so artistic creation un¬ 
touched by the Infinite is aesthetic frustra¬ 
tion and ugliness. Sudariana Suri and 
Vedanta De^ika assert that in the liberated 
perception of the emancipated, evil, ugliness 
and all such antecedent imperfections stand 
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transmuted into integral elements of 
ecstasy.^ 

There is no such thing as invincible', 
objective ugliness, and all forms of ugliness 
are man’s own making by virtue of his 
jnam-sankoca. Redemption from this prone¬ 
ness and predicament is an assured possi¬ 
bility. 

(/) Modern aesthetics in recent centuries 
makes a distinction between the beautiful 
and the sublime, and all reputed w'riters on 
the subject dwell on the theme Bosanquet 
suggests an alternative pair of terms for the 
two classes of aesthetic excellence, ‘easy’ 
and ‘difficult’ beauty. Easy beauty is what 
can please aesthetically, without requiring 
much strain and effort on the part of the 
spectator, and is formed of simple forms of 
aesthetical quality Difficult bcautv oi the 
sublime calls up all the mental resources 
ot the spectator and presents spectacles of 
great width, intricacy and tension, produc¬ 
ing awe as well as ania/cd admiiation. There 
is no doubt that some kind of synthesis 
requires to be attempted, and acsthclicians 
arc not wanting who have pul forth ttie 
attempt without minimi/inc the value of the 
dislinclii>n. The sublime can pass imper¬ 
ceptibly into what Rudol^rh Otto names 
the ‘numinous’, evoking fascination as well 
as awe. The ‘numinous’ is the unique cat¬ 
egory of the religious consciousness accord¬ 
ing to Otto. It is interesting to note that he 
considers the eleventh chapter of the Gita 
as a magnificent presentation of the ‘numin¬ 
ous’, with all the terrors of mysterious 
majesty and also the basic element of attrac¬ 
tion. In one of the Ramrmujite dcfiiuti»’ns 
of hhitkti, we have a combination of both 
It reads, Muhanlyavha\e pntih, love 
directed to what is grand. The point is 
that the distinction between the two aesthetic 
qualities of beauty and sublimity is not 


1- iruta-prakas'ika 4 10 ad I 
TattvamuktS-kaiapa 2.65 


absolute, and they can be ^n in fusion in 
the highest mystic experience. In the 
Visisiadvaitic idea of the Supreme Being, 
there is a combinatiorl^of the two ideas of 
saulabhya and paratva, accessibility and 
over-powering greatness. The two aspects 
of the Divine are fundamental. What can¬ 
not be easily reconciled on the purely aes¬ 
thetic plane seems to be synthesized in relig¬ 
ious experience The Upanisads' abound in 
paradoxical declarations of this profound 
intimacy and infinity of the Divine, sri 
Krsija, in His mighty self-revelation in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gild, is pictured as 
having the sun and moon as His two eyes. 
Arjuna e.xclaims, Hrdto’smi drstvd bfuiyena 
ca pra\'yathitai)i muno me.- Ramanuja 
explains the sun as signifying blazing powers, 
pratdpa, and the moon as leprescnting 
prasdda. condescending grace. This seems 
to be a happy amalgamation of the two 
paradoxical attributes of God. The aesthetic 
dichotomy is le'-olvcd in R.imrinuja’s idea of 
God and his interpretation of the vUvarupu. 
The root of this elaboration is alieady con¬ 
tained in the Vi'inu-puinwt description of 
the form of Visnu as itthhdiraya. . 

Two types art 

An aesthetic paltemed on the basis of 
Riimrinuia’s philosophy cannot but lie 
heavily loaded with Vedantic thought. A 
legitimate question arises and whether such 
a line of thinking leaves room for the auton¬ 
omy of the aesthetic consciousness and the 
cult of ‘Art for Art’s .sake’, needs con¬ 
sideration. 

Some elementary principles must be noted 
before the question can be properly dis¬ 
cussed. Aesthetic expeiience is primarily a 
state of pleasure. But the plea,sure is of a 
contemplative nature. It is pleasure arising 
on the contemplation of a perceived or 
imagined object As it is said, it is a 

Bhagavad-GUa 11 45. 
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‘relevant pleasure’ with an ‘objective cor¬ 
relate'. Hence it stands different from 
pleasures of escape and pleasures accom¬ 
panying the satisfaction of unaesthelic 
desires. In the classification of pleasures 
given in the Gita, it comes under sattvika 
pleasure. It is because of this sattvika 
character that even tragic situations, depicted 
in literature, can be sources of aesthetic 
enjoyment. It affords the required ‘psychic 
distance’. It is contemplative in the sense 
that it is not an action-conditioned satisfac¬ 
tion. The executive work of the artist is for 
purposes of securing a full vision of the 
aesthetic object, and thus subordinate to the 
‘full seeing’. In being contemplative, it is 
akin to intellectual or theoretical satisfac¬ 
tion. But there is a vital distinction, that 
its motivation is not the propounding of a 
true or objectively tenable view of things. 
It seeks a vision of the beautiful as an end 
in itself, be it perceptual or imaginative, with 
a ‘willing suspension of disbelief'. The con¬ 
cern with truth, metaphysical or scientific, 
does not enter into the approach here The 
fundamental interest is to contemplate on a 
thing of .beauty, irrespective of its objective 
existence or otherwise Fiction is not 
excluded from the realm of the aesthetic 
object, provided it is artistically convincing 
in the sen.se of being possible. 

In this background of general aesthetics, 
we have to construe what would be the 
stand of Ramanuja’s philosophy on the 
autonomy of art. It is necessary to distin¬ 
guish two levels of art, that which is mani¬ 
festly secular, with no spiritual motivation, 
and that which is integrated as a factor 
within the practice of hhaktl. Something 
definite can be conjectured on these two 
levels. 

(a) Art may be secular in conscious 
intention ; but in so far as it depicts real 
beauty and sublimity, according to the 
general view of vihhuti, it must carry sugges¬ 
tions of the Immanent Infinite. If it is a 
source of real joy, as all joy flows from 


Brahman, the only source of joy according 
to the Upanifods, it must be in some way 
an unknowing experience of Brahman. It 
cannot be cut off from .that fundamental 
principle of beauty and joy. For cariying 
this touch of Brahman, all that is required 
of the work of art is that it should be true 
to its nature and accomplish its final purpose 
of contemplative pleasure. It should be 
free art for its own sake and. by virtue of 
its perfection, it inevitably establishes an 
unintended communion with the Divine 
Thus, there is no jeopardy to the maxim 
of ‘Art for Art’s sake', but still at its height 
of triumph such art carries a self-transcen¬ 
dent message. 

(h) At the second level, art participates 
integrally in the wholeness of the spiritual 
pursuit characteristic of hhakti. The cogni¬ 
tive aspect of jxjrsonality seeks the Irvine 
through sravana. munana, niJidhyiisma and 
sdksdtkdia. The volitional or active nature 
expresses itself in karma-yopa in the pre- 
liminary stages and flows into loving service 
called kainkarya or .icrw in the advanced 
stage. The emotional and imaginative 
nature lakes shape as love, priti and dhyd- 
na filled with prlit It is the last aspect that 
manifests itself in the aesthetic life of 
hhakti. Now. spiritual art that is the 
materialisation of hhakti, is not independent 
of jftnna and sera It cannot be brought 
under ‘Art for Art’s sake’, but i.s art impel¬ 
led by the devotional zest and contributing 
to the fullness of Gixlward endeavour. The 
question is whether the art-factor suffers 
diminution in this fusion. Docs it lose its 
innate rapture, because it includes in itself 
jhdna and sevd ? Does jndna, in its turn, 
lose its truth-value because it is fused with 
love of God and work dedicated to God ? 
Does righteous endeavour become less 
righteous, because it is governed by the 
understanding of God and saturated with 
love of God ? In general, do the three ulti¬ 
mate values of truth, goodness and beauty 
lose the elements of intrinsic value posses- 
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sed by them in their severalty, when they 
enter into a process of joint realisation ? 
It seems to be that they could not reach their 
full stature when pursued in mutual isola¬ 
tion. as they were provisionally in their in¬ 
itial realisation. 'Ihey acquire enhancement 
in this supreme synthesis. For truth to be 
alienated from beauty and gocxlness is a 
privation. For beauty, to rest on mere ‘sus¬ 
pension of disbelief’ and not on the certi¬ 
tude of authentic insight, and for it to be 
divorced from the life of holiness, is to lose 
a part of its vital substance. For goodness, 
not to be founded on the reality-factor and 
not to have the benefit of the aesthetic con- 
templativcness, is to be just preparatory to 
fuller aetualisation The conclusion may be 
hazarded, in the light of these consider¬ 
ations. that art that is spiritualised, though 
losing its autonomy, gains in the scale of 
values Well may Vedanta IDcsika spurn 
the mess of earthly pottage and cast aside 
trivial themes and opt for the inexhaustible 
riches of God. Good art may flourish in 
its autonomy, but great art finds its fulfil¬ 
ment in what is more than mere art. 

Theory of rasa in Visi.s1advaita 

The poetic theory of Rasa seems to be 
favouring a kind of pseudo-Advaitism for 
a long time, and some critical clarification 
in the light of Ramanuja’s thought needs to 
be made on the subject. The theory is 
founded on Bharata’s treatise on Dramatics, 
ft describes eight fundamental emotional 
propensities of man and depicts how 
these evolve into eight enjoyable states 
of emotion, callcxl rasa. in the 
spectators of drama. These emotions are 
evoked by the appropriate objects, vihhavas, 
presented in an idealised manner (alaukika) 
on the stage with all the accessory and 
associated factors. Vedanta De^ika points 
out in his Nydya-siddhanjana that the basic 
emotional potentialities, sthdyihhavas, are 
all forms of dharma-bhiita-jmm, conscious¬ 


ness adjectival to the self, and are not a 
bundle of distinct faculties. He also asserts 
that the list is not complete as it does not 
provide for santa-rasa, the enjoyment at the 
spectacle of a spiritual life. That such a 
life is not one of inert quietude but an ac¬ 
tive exercise of Godward energy, renders it 
suitable for dramatic reproduction.^ The 
locus of the rasa, the aestheic delight, is 
certainly the spectator, and it lies in an 
imaginative ‘empathy’ with the feelings 
represented in the play on the stage. The 
spectator’s emotional identification with the 
feelings displayed in his state of sattva, 
overcoming inertia and ego-centric pre¬ 
occupations does bring out the final 

ae. sthetic joy. These are the well-known 
tenets of the Rasa-theory. 

It is to be remarked that the identity of 
the feeling of the spectator with what is 
depicted by the actor and with that of the 
poet and even of the character presented, 
does not lead to Advdita. The aesthetic 
object, vihhuva, is there in the dramatic 
presentation, and no identiheation with it is 
required or posited. It is only identification 
with the feelings it evokes that is involved 
in the enjoyment of rasa No fusion of the 
subject and object is there in the experience. 
There is ju.st a duplication of the feelings 
arising in reaction to the object in the poet, 
the character, the actor and the spectator. 
Such a community of feeling is actually 
invoked by Vedanta DeSika in explanation 
of the hhogasamya between the jivdtman 
and Paramdtman. in the stage of moksa, in 
spite of the distinction between the two in 
that jagadvydpdra is uniquely characteristic 
of the Supreme Atman* The vihhdva, the 
aesthetic object, stands in undiminished 
objectivity, on which rests securely the un- 
foldment of the subject’s stiidyibhdva into 

3- See also his Sankalpa-survodaya. Kanchi- 
puram edition, 10.4. 

*• Cf. Virodha-parihira, Kanchipuram edition, 

p. 382. 
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the rasa-sioXt. Jagannuthu regrets this 
necessity for an objective support for rasa, 
but for which rasmubhaxa would be 
straightaway the same as Bralmianuhhava 
of the Advaitic School. 

Neither the subject of rasa, nor its object, 
is lost in the other. There is just a unifica¬ 
tion of the emotions of the subject in re¬ 
sponse to the object This is all that seems 
to be the essential- fact of the situation 
according to the Rasa theory It stands 
incorporated in the Visisladvailic theory 
in the hands of masters like Vedanta De^ika. 

Something more can be naturally said 
from Ramanuia’s standpoint on the subject- 
object relation in the stage of joy or anatnla 
of which aesthetic experience is a good 
instance. In the Bhumadhlkauvm of the 
Sirihlvhya, ( 1 . 3. 7-8) the related Cluln- 
dogya (VII) passage is intcrpietcd as 
representing the joy arising in the experi¬ 
ence of the all-inclusive Infinite. The pas¬ 
sage docs not signify tor Ramanuja the 
elimination of the object, nor is it under¬ 
stood as propounding the joyous nature of 
the subject resting in itself, bereft of the 
object, fn the same wa\, the Dnharddhi- 
karana (1 3 13-22) speak., of the individual 
subject as growing into its fullness of 
natural splendour on its apiiroach to Biah- 
man, the Supreme Light. Thus, the sub¬ 
ject too remains in the .supreme experience. 
Rather, it attains in it to the fullncs.s of its 
individual stature. Only pleasure of a 


tdmasa kind induces self-oblivion, as Sudar- 
^ana Suri remarks." The Anandamayddhi- 
karana (1 1.13-20) has a strong and categor¬ 
ical pronouncement on the issue of the 
difTerence or identity between the subject 
and object in the state- of dnanda : Yalld- 
hhdt yah dnandi hhuvuti, sa sa eveti amn- 
maitali ko hrflvb/?(Who but a mad man 
will say that by attaining whichever being 
whoever becomes blissful, -he is himself 
that same blissful being 
There is one necessary addition to ^be 
made. The jlva who meditates on Brahmn 
must not look upon his object of adoration 
a.s outside his self, but as Ic’catcd in the 
interior of his own spiritual personality. 
This is brought out well in the ^ribhdsya 
(4. 1. Ad hi. 2). Again, in the state of 
nu'ksa, he is said fi’i reali.se the Divine In¬ 
finite as immaiicn in his own soul i4. 4 
Adhi. 2). 7’hese fundamental piopositions 
must govern our understanding of the sub¬ 
ject-object relation in the experience of 
aesthetic joy. The reality of the individual 
sub|cct, the reality of the Supreme Object 
and Its determining immanence in the for¬ 
mer are the thice relevant a.spect of the 
highest state of dnanda 

{Concluded) 


ji* Snita-prahli ikd 4 11 
^nhlidwa 1 1 20 



A FORUM FOR INTB^-REUGiOUS UNDERSTANDING 



INSIGHT AND MANIFESTATION: A WAY OF 
PRAYER IN A C HRISTIAN CONTEXT—I 

Dr BEATRICE BRUTEAU 


One of tlie most popular and general defi¬ 
nitions of prayer is that it is a ‘hfling of 
the mind and heart to Cod’. But perhaps 
we may also say that it is a mutter of com¬ 
ing to know and to coincide with, or to 
play one’s full n-ole in. The Reality. Even 
though I am going to describe one par¬ 
ticular way of prayer m one particular con¬ 
text. 1 feci it is valuable to situate the dis¬ 
cussion in the widest context that still seems 
relevant. And in the present case I am 
interested not to be bound to the dualism 
implicit in theism oi to a purely internal 
and subjective exercise of only the men¬ 
tal and affective faculties. 

1 like to think that prayer involves all 
our faculties, directed toward the yifiole of 
Reality and the totality of meaning : all of 
me toward and in all of It. This will mean 
that prayer includes expression and action 
(manifestation) as well as inleriori/ation 
and transcendence (insight) The way in 
which these seemingly opposed motions are 
reconciled will also, I hope, help us to over¬ 
come a division of prayer attitudes into 
those which are dualistic and those which 
are nondualistic. 

Prayer ‘in a Christian context’ is prayer 
that has something to do with Jesus : either 
he is the object of it, or the example of it, 
or in some other way he mediates or 
enables it. In fact, 1 will argue, the theol¬ 


ogy which identifies Jesus as Logos Incar¬ 
nate gives us a very good base from which 
to develop a description of prayer mediated 
through him as both insight and manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The Logos, or Word of God, is the single 
unitary principle (the ‘only begotten Son') 
through which the Absolute One (the 
‘Father’) expresses or manifests itself in the 
world.^ It is therefore also the single and 
unitary principle through which realization 
of the One can be attained® and through 
which alone participation in the divine 
manifestation is possible.® 

Thus the Logos is the Mediator, or Inter¬ 
face, between the Absolute One to which 
insight aspires and the universal flux of the 
Many in which the One is manifest in the 
world. It is the will of the One to mani¬ 
fest itself through the Many, and it is the 
will of the Many to gain insight into the 
One. The Logos is the ‘level’ of Reality on 

t- ‘All things were made through him, and 
Without him was not anything made that was 
made ’ John ]; 3 ‘No one has seen God at 
any time; but the only begotten Son. who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has manifested 
him’ John 1:18. 

2* ‘No one comes to the Father but by me.‘ 
John 14:6. 

2* ‘He who abides m me, and I in him, he 
It IS that bears much fruit, for apart from me 
you can do nothing.’ John 15:5, 
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which this insight takes place and from 
which this manifestation originates. The 
meaning of Christian prayer, therefore, 
according to this line of thought, is to real¬ 
ize oneself as situated, or ‘located', on the 
level of the Logos Interface, or put in tradi¬ 
tional mystic terms, to be united with the 
Son of God. 

That the Logos should be available lo 
us incarnate as a haman being^ gives the 
prayer a concrete starting point which lies 
within the capacity of anyone. The one 
who prays may thus begin in an everyday 
person-to-person dualistic fashion by relat¬ 
ing to this human being who incarnates the 
Logos principle. But by pursuing and 
pressing this relationship, one will enter 
more and more intimately into the interior 
reality of the Incarnate Logos ; and event¬ 
ually, in order to fulfill the desire of the 
dualistic relationship really to know and to 
be bonded to that Person, one will have 
to enter so completely into the interior 
movements of that Person that the last 
stage of the relationship will take on the 
character of a nondualistic state. And 
ultimately the one who prays will be ob¬ 
liged. by the fulfillment of the desire for 
insight, to join in the activity of manifes¬ 
tation which is the essential occupation of 
the Logos 

This is, in summary outline, the idea that 
I propose to set forth here as a way of 
prayer in a Christian context. I should 
like to emphasize that it is ‘a’ way and by 
no means ‘the’ way. And it is only ‘in a 
Christian context’, not definitively ‘Christian 
prayer’. Christianity has been a dogmatic 
and authoritarian religion, judging rigorously 
whether statements made in its name are 
true to its conception of itself. What 
follows does not pretend to be authoritat¬ 
ive in this sense or to be concerned to 
accommodate itself to any system of 

‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
US. full of grace and truth.’ John 1:14, 


authority that claims to speak for the 
Christian religion. It is simply a way of 
looking at the experiences that some 
people have in prayer, and it may therefore 
be useful to others. 

Both Insight and Manifestation 

‘Insight’ refers lo those experiences in 
which I the subject see or understand ‘or 
love an object. In the strong sense it 
means that I see into the inmost reality of 
the object, know the deepest truth of it 
I am no longer ignorant or blind with re¬ 
spect to it I know it; 1 have spiritually 
assimilated its reality. 

In the case of the life of prayer, ‘insight’ 
refers to the goal that is cxpressal as 
‘knowing and loving God’ or ‘seeing the 
truth’ or ‘being enlightened’ or ‘realizing 
the Ultimate’. I’hc journty to Insight is 
often regarded as a passage from the un¬ 
real to the Real, from Samsara to Nirvana, 
from the Many to the One 

‘Manifestation’, on the other hand, 
bespeaks a movement in the opposite direc¬ 
tion The subject has the experience of be¬ 
ing the author and origin of some reality 
and projecting it outward. If ‘truth’ is the 
adequation of thought and thing, this can 
be brought about either by making the 
thought match the thing, which is the case 
in knowledge or insight, or by making the 
thing match the thought, which is the case 
in creation, or manifestation. One who 
man’ifests coincides with the reality that one 
is and expresses this reality (by action, 
image, imitation, symbol, etc.) outwardly 
in the environment It is a movement from 
the One to the Many, from the general to 
the particular, from the Absolute to the 
relative, from the formless to the formed 
or from the Form to the embodiment. 

Now. it seems to me that very often the 
spiritual life, where it is studied as the 
mystical life, as distinguished from the 
moral or religious life (concerned with 
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creed, code, and cult), has been presented 
as a matter only of attaining insight. All 
our efforts are directed to leaving this multi¬ 
form world and cleaving to the One God. 

But once one is so united with God, then 
what ? Usually this is considered the end 
of the story ; the prince and princess are 
wed and live happily ever after However, 
Sri Aurobindo criticized Sankaracharya for 
taking this attitude, saying that he had told 
only half the story And I have heard that 
Swami Brahmananda said that ‘spiritual life 
hefjins with samadhi’.® In a Christian con¬ 
text one would say, if one is united with 
God. then one must do what God does, and 
what God does is be endles.sly self-express¬ 
ive (as well as self-uniting) in the Trinity, 
and create the world (worlds) 

We have to bear in mind that ‘world’ is 
a variable. The ‘world’ that God/we will 
create when we coincide with the deeper 
levels of our reality will not be the same 
as the world that we abandoned in order to 
find God. It will not be the same even 
though we do go back to hewing wood and 
drawing water in the icali/ation that Nir¬ 
vana is Samsara, because this realization 
will have completely changed our percep¬ 
tion of it. And within the Confines of the 
relative, finite, changing world, we may well 
do quite creative things, making the every¬ 
day world different even in our usual sense 
of the word. In fact, this creative relation 
to the world, 1 will say. is a central fac- 


5* Sn Aurobindo, The Life Divine. Vol II 
Part I, chap. VI. ‘Reality and the Cosmic Illusion.' 
(There arc various editions, with different 
paginations, all available from Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry) 

*Sri Raraakrishna has shown us a higher 
state than nirvikalpa smn&dhi; and Maharaj 
said that spiritual life begins with nirvikalpa 
samadhi.’ Reported to the writer, from a 
monastic diary of conversations with Swami 
Prabhavananda, 1950. 
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tor in the prayer that takes place *in or 
through Jesus’. 

The ‘way of prayer’ offered here, there¬ 
fore, will suggest that both the insight move¬ 
ment and the manifestation movement are 
intrinsic to the prayer activity and that they 
arc joined in the experience of union with 
Jesus. The insight movement leads into 
the reality of Jesus which turns out to be 
the creative action of manifestation. 

• 

The Way iff Insight 

People who first begin to pray in some 
relation to Jesus frequently start off by 
asking sometliing of him. They begin with 
the prayer of petition. In the Gospel stones 
we see many instances of this. People bring 
their problems, their needs, and beseech 
Jesus to do something about them. Some¬ 
times when they have gotten what they 
asked, they simply go off again about their 
own affairs without so much as a (hank- 
you.* 

The point is that the one who prays is 
more interested in getting the job done 
than interested m Jesus. Jesus comes into 
it as the one who does the job. Even if 
one is grateful, the consciousness may still 
be centered in the sense of personal need 
and personal gratification, the local-self 
experience being so intense that it is not 
possible to be very aware of any other per¬ 
spective or larger field of meaning.'^ 

But sometimes also those who have had 
their petitions granted find that their atten¬ 
tion moves from their private concern to 
a sense of awe in the presence of anyone 

The story of the cleansing of the ten 
lepers, only one of whom came back to give 
thanks, beginning at Lidee 17:12. 

7- (After the feeding of the five thousand) 
•Jesus answered them, “Truly, truly, I say to 
you, you seek me. not because you saw signs, 
but because you ate your fill of the loaves.”’ 
John 6:26. 
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who can do such great deeds.^ Part of the 
interest in the one who prays, at this stage, 
is a sort of curiosity or fascination for an 
experience of another kind of reality. 

This can lead to a more serious interest * 
in Jesus and what we may call the prayer 
of appreciation. (We should not be too 
rigid about lining up stages and putting the 
life of prayer in a certain sequence. 1 am 
doing it this way in order to develop a sense 
of a gradually increasing penetration into 
the interiority of Jesus in its dynamic and 
personal reality.) In this prayer, the one 
who prays does not have some third-party 
job on hand, but only looks at Jesus for 
himself, to study and value his qualities. 
One does have in mind, however, to try 
to imitate these qualities, to try to gain 
similar goods for oneself. In this sense the 
focus is still on improving the one w'ho 
prays, and Jesus is the means to this end. 

What one does in this prayer is to 
observe Jesus carefully, study his character 
and action, situation and motivation, com¬ 
pare these with one's own situation and 
character with a view to making appropriate 
alterations in oneself. The prayer may take 
the form of asking ‘What would Jesus do 
in a case like this?’ or after reviewing 
some work of Jesus, asking ‘How can I 
do likewise in my life?’ One analyzes, 
tries to gel a new point of view on one's 
life which can encourage a different atti¬ 
tude and outlook, and then one makes 
resolutions for practical action. As a 
follow-up, one examines oneself with res¬ 
pect to the resolutions and in general tries 
to train and discipline oneself to imitate the 
behaviour and the implied motivations of 
Jesus.® 

8- (After the calming of the storm at sea) 
‘the men marvelled, saying. “What sort of man 
is this, that even winds and sea obey him ?’’ ’ 
Matthew 8-27 

8* (After the storj- of the Good Samaritan) 
‘Jesus said to him, “Go and do likewise.’” 
Luke 10:37. After washing his disciples' feet. 


This type of prayer obliges one to look 
very intently at Jesus, and at some point 
one may be distracted from one’s original 
intention of using Jesus as a model for im¬ 
proving oneself and just be caught by the 
beauty of Jesus himself. The consciousness 
will forget to be concerned about itself and 
will be lost in admiration and joy. But 
.lesus is still only an object of contempla¬ 
tion. It is, so to speak, his picture tliat one 
looks at. He docs not look back. He is 
thought about, but he himself is absent. In 
petition one had addressed oneself to 
Jesus, but one had not been really interested 
in him but only in what he could do for 
one. Now there is more interest in Jesus 
for himself but one considers him only in 
the third person one says ‘he is thus and 
so’ about him 

The important movement from this stage 
IS again to speak directly to Jesus, in the 
second person, saying ‘you’. Jesus himself 
is now pre.senl. But this time one speaks 
to Jesus about Jesus—and about oneself in 
the context of a developing personal rela¬ 
tionship. What one focuses on is the rela¬ 
tionship Itself, the growing friendship 
Friends talk to each other. This is the 
prayer of dialogue. 

The one who prays may speak about what 
was done in the previous prayer of appreci¬ 
ation and will note the extraordinary shift 
in consciousness that takes place when one 
moves from contemplating the beauty of a 
picture to communicating face to face with 
that beauty in person. One begins by speak¬ 
ing about these subjects but soon discovers 
that this is only ‘background music’ for 
what is really going on, which is the sense 
of being in living contact with Jesus. Noth¬ 
ing that one can talk about is anywhere near 

Jesus said. ‘I have given you an example, that 
you also should do as I have done.’ John 13:15. 
Tn the Last Discourse, Jesus said. ‘I do as the 
Father has commanded me, so that the world 
may know that I love the Father.’ John 14:31. 
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comparable in interest and importance to 
the jact of this contact and intercommuni¬ 
cation.^*’ And so in a sense it doesn't mat¬ 
ter what one talks of, since this is not the 
point. One is not trying to get answers or 
solutions to problems. One is experiencing 
being in a new way. 

Two things happen at this point. The 
one who prays of course sees deeper into 
Jesus. This is quite different from looking 
at his picture, studying reports about him, 
analyzing his qualities, reasoning about 
them, and trying to draw lessons from them. 
The living reality of any person is always 
incomparably richer than any of the 
behaviour products that can be reported of 
that person. Furthermore, when one is 
engaged in a person-to-person relationship, 
the intercommunication itself is a living 
reality and is experienced in the moment as 
a living reality. There is living, energy- 
filled reality in it, moving both ways between 
the two persons. 

Therefore, the second thing that happens 
is that Jesus sees deeper into the one who 
prays and addresses himself to that deeper 
level, awakening the realization of it in the 
one whom he addresses. Because Jesus 
speaks to a certain reality in the one who 
prays, that reality comes to life.t' comes to 

to* The story of the appearance of the Risen 
Jesus to two of his disciples on the road to 
Emmaus: They said to each othor, “Did not 
OUT hearts bum within us while he talked to us 
on the road 

11* The raising of Jaims' daughter: ‘Taking 
her by the hand he said to her, “Little girl. 
I say to you, arise.” And iimnediately the girl 
got up. .And he told them to give her some¬ 
thing to eat.' Mark 5:41-43. The raising of 
Lazarus: ‘(Jesus) cried with a loud voice, 
“Lazarus, come out.” The dead man mme 
out. ...bound with bandages ..Jesus said to 
them, “Unbind him and let him go.'” John 
11:43-44. In applying these stones to our prayw 
life, we may as well take note of Che instmotions 
to unbind and to feed the hew life. 

4 


self-consdousaess and. actuality. One 
becomes larger, and there is a release of 
new energy. 

This is the first warning shock of what 
is to come, of the transformation of our 
self-consciousness and our world-conscious¬ 
ness that will be the consequence of inter¬ 
course with the consciousness of Jesus. 
But at this stage we may think that it only 
means that we are finding our *real self* as 
a finer and more rounded and secure person¬ 
ality than we had previously expressed or 
experience. We feel that our individual 
selfhood has somehow matured and come 
into its own. Our description of ourself 
has changed. We feel ‘forgiven*, ‘saved*. 
We do not yet suspect that the whole idea 
of there being any description of our self¬ 
hood at all will be wiped out, and indeed 
that the very nation of ‘individual self will 
undergo a radical metamorphosis. We are 
very aware of the duality in the relation¬ 
ship and we enjoy it. The pleasure comes 
from the sense of the other being other and 
affirming us from his position of otherness. 

Now it is necessary to press the advan¬ 
tage, not to relax. One must push deeper 
and deeper into Jesus and let him illumi¬ 
nate deeper and deeper levels of reality 
within oneself. Very strange things begin 
to happen as this effort progresses. The 
outward human personality of Jesus expands 
and fades as one enters more into the in¬ 
terior of his consciousness, and a comple¬ 
mentary transformation takes place also in 
oneself as in a mirror image. What one is 
transcends what one does or what one says 
or what descriptive traits and qualities one 
has. In this stage„ which we may call the 
prayer of intimacy, what Jesus is communes 
directly with what one is, passing through 
and beyond the mediation of eilher*$ behav¬ 
iour or descriptive qualities. As the des¬ 
criptions melt and evaporate before die 
burning radiance of each person’s central 
reality, so the words that would capture 
those de^riptions fail and silence super- 
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venes. The two luminosities gradually grow 
together. 

One can no longer be said to be ‘looking 
at' Jesus, as though he had a surface from 
which light was reflected. One has looked 
right into him as he has looked into one¬ 
self. And looking at/into him in order to 
understand him, one is regarding his living 
consciousness. But the only way to ‘regard’ 
a living consciousness * is to be conscious 
of what it is conscious of. The one who 
prays discovers that what is happening is 
that one is actually looking up to God the 
Father and out on the world through the 
Consciousness of Jesus. 

This is not the same as the exercise one 
did in the stage of studying Jesus and try¬ 
ing to figure out what he thought about a 
situation. It is not ‘as if’. It is the experi¬ 
ence of being admitted into a personal 
world, as though one had asked ‘Where do 
you live ?’ and the other had answered. 
‘Come and see’.’- One sees the other ‘at 
home’, and gets a sense of the rhythms, the 
atmosphere, the vital core of the other. 
But the only waj one gets a sense of these 
rhythms is by getting into the rhythms one¬ 
self One feels that Jesus and one are 
somehow yoked together and move as a 
single unit.’’ The act of praying at this 
stage is no longer bounded by any demar¬ 
cated lime of prayer. Every moment of liv¬ 
ing is praying, because praying is living- 
one sharing the life of Jesus and Jesus shar¬ 
ing one's life, like two lives that have flowed 
together, or one life in two persons.’ ‘ There 
is no satisfactory way of saying it, but it 
seems perfectly clear in the experience. 

Where is the ‘individual self’ now? Theie 
is no way to answer, because the question 
no longer makes sense. One could say that 

12- The stor> of the first meeting of Jesus and 
two of his disciples. John 1:38-39. 

13 . Take my yoke upon you.’ Matthew 11:29. 

14' Tn that day you will know that 1 am in 
m.v Father, and you in me. and I in you.' 
John 14:20. 


it has been surrendered to the Divine, or 
has merged into the Ultimate Reality, or 
that it is fulfilled in being united to its 
lover. But to anyone who still experiences 
the individual self as being the self, the 
real self, and the only self, any such account 
will sound like destruction of one’s essential 
being. What has happened is that one has 
shifted what one means by ‘myself’. It had 
been going on gradually ever since the 
dialogue began, and one had hud steadily 
to deepen and expand one's sense of sclJ- 
bood to match the depth and vastness one 
was discovering in Jesus and which he was 
evoking in one We had thought that self¬ 
hood the quintessence of individuation; 
now it appears that selfhood cannot be 
individuated in the sense of excluding other 
selves. On the contrary, this entering iiitii, 
and sharing the consciousness of, another 
self is the most characteristic act of a self. 

Dualism has passed over into nondualism, 
by the very intensity of its own dualistic 
energy. By desiring the other more and 
more, one was obliged ultimately to enter 
into the very life of the other. In order to 
know ins mind and his will, so that one 
might love him the better, one ,had to be 
‘entrained’ by the rhythmic pattern of his 
mind, his will ; one had to be ‘in phase' 
with him It was not that one had to think 
about the same object or have the same 
opinions or views, or that one had to will 
the same event. Rather, one's activity of 
seeing, thinking, feeling, willing was united 
with his activity : the dynamisms are united 
and synchronized 

And so finally one comes into the prayer 
of coincidence, in which it is not even a 
question of seeing the world through the 
consciousness of Jesus but of experiencing 
Jesus' consciousness of himself. If one is 
really going to unite with the person one 
loves, one must become vividly aware of 
that person's sense of identity, the most 
intimate thing about him. 

Jesus experiences himself as the Son of 
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God, the perfectly obedient one,^* the 
beloved one,^® the very image of the Ulti¬ 
mate.” with whom indeed he is one.*® It 
is the interior of this experience that is 
thrown open to the one who prays. But in 
order to become properly conscious of this, 
the one who prays must be conscious of it 
from the inside, and there is no way to do 
this except by experiencing it as being true 
of oneself. Perhaps it was this experience 
that provoked St. John of the Cross to 
exclaim ; 

Let us rejoice, beloved, and let us go forth 
to behold O'Urselves in your beauty that I 
may resemble you m your beauty and you 
resemble me in your beauty, and my beauty may 
be your beauty and your beauty my beauty; 
wherefore T shall be you m your beauty, and 
you will be me in your beauty, because your 
beauty will be my beauty; and therefore we 
shall behold each other in your beauty.19 

1 think wc should notice that in some of 
these Juuses St. John speaks as though 
there is a distinction between the beloved 
and himself, and in some of them he speaks 
as though there is not a distinction. He 
surely does this because both experiences 
are true; and if this does not square with 
our logic, it is because our former method 
of conceiving distinction is no longer appli¬ 
cable to such an experience. 

We have been accustomed to distinguish 
among things that are objects for our con¬ 
sciousness, and to distinguish any object of 


our consciousness from our consciousness 
itself. But now it is a question of distinguish¬ 
ing two consciousnesses both of which are 
operating as subjects. It is essential to stress 
that in this experience, the one who prays 
does not experience the consciousness of the 
beloved as an object. The whole point of 
the experience—and the reason why it is 
not dualistic in the usual sense of that term 
—is precisely that the consciousness of the 
beloved is experienced somehow from the 
inside, that is, from the subject side, not as 
an object. 

The experience may, for instance, feel like 
this : One seems to become aware of the 
Divine Consciousness, as incarnate in Jesus, 
as if one is experiencing the consciousness 
as one’s own, and yet be very aware that 
the acts of that consciousness are far greater 
than those customary to ‘one’s own’ con¬ 
sciousness. One may experience the Divine 
Will, say, in its intention to heal, and be 
astonished at its strength. One may have 
an impression of a great wind, or a huge 
ocean wave, or of some enormous irresist¬ 
ible force. But that force, the Will, is not 
experienced as directed toward oneself—one 
is not the object of the Will—but rather, one 
feels the Will move through one’s own con¬ 
sciousness so that one feels what it feels 
like to will so mightily. One experiences it 
as if one is doing the willing, and yet one 
is amazed and overwhelmed by the super¬ 
natural power of the Will.“" 


‘The mystic experience ends with the 
15* ‘I have kept my Father's commandments words, “I Jive yet not I, but God in me,” (cf. 
and abide in his love.' John 15:10 *I always Galatians 2:20). This feeling of identification, 
do what IS pleasing to him.' John 8:29. which is the term of mystical activity, has a 

i'6. The voice heard at Jesus' baptism: This very important significance. In its early stages 
is my beloved Son. with whom I am well pleased.' the mystic consciousness feels the Absolute in 
Matthew 3:17. opposition to the Self as mystic activity goes 

17' ‘He who has seen me has seer the Father; on, it tends to abolish this opposition. . .When 
how can you say, "Show us the Father”? Do it has reached its term the consciousness finds 

you not believe that I am in the Father and the itself possessed by the sense of a Being at one 

Father in me?’ John 14:9. and the same time greater than the Self and 

1 and the Father are one.' John 10:30. identical with it: great enough to be God, 

19' St. John of the Cross, Spirimal Canticle, intimate enough to be me.’ E. Recejac, Esaai 
stanza 36, W !es fondententf de la Connaissance Mystique 
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Complex, or Trinitarian, Nondualism 

This type of nondualistic experience is 
not the same as discovering that there is 
only one subject in existence, that the whole 
world has collapsed into a single conscious¬ 
ness, and that we had been mistaken when 
we Imd believed that there were many be¬ 
ings. It is neither simple dualism nor sim¬ 
plistic monism. It is an experiential real¬ 
ization of the complex nondualism that is 
characteristic of personal communion. 

In our dualistic moments, we have used 
images of exclusion, mutual exteriority, and 
incommunicability to secure our intuiticn of 
the independence of the self as agent and 
to protect ourselves against the insanity of 
solipsism. In our monistic moments, on 
the other hand, we have realbed that ex¬ 
clusion, incommunicability, and mutual 
exteriority are false, and we may have con¬ 
cluded that there cannot be more than one 
real agent. The doctrine of complex unity 
holds, as against both of these, that a 
plurality of autonomous agents exist who 
perfectly indwell one another, and further, 
that this is necessary—both the plurality and 
the indwelling—because of the nature of 
selfhood. 

It is not necessary for beings to be 
mutually exterior and incommunicable in 
order to be autonomous. This is necessary 
only if the beings are defined by attributes 
that they possess and by which alone they 
can be distinguished one from another. If 
the autonomy is vested rather in the initi¬ 
ative of action rooted in the existential reality 
of the being, then there can be distinction 
together with mutual interiority and full 
communion. But only a personal being—i.e. 
a reflexively conscious self—can fulfill this 
requirement, can really be an initiator, an 
author of action. Subpersonal beings act 

(Paris, 1897). translation by S. C. Upton, Essay 
on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge (Londoni 
1899), p. 45. quoted by Evelyn Underhill in 
Mysticism (New York; Dutton paperback, p. 82). 


as parts of cycles or loops of feedback reac¬ 
tions with their environments. A good deal 
of human behaviour is obviously of this 
kind, also, but the person, qua person, is 
capable of an authoritative act, an act that 
begins in the person and is not a re-action 
to an act begun elsewhere. 

Persons, therefore, can be both auton¬ 
omous and mutually indwelling. But, it must 
also be argued, person is not only the kind 
of being which can do this, it is the kind 
of being which characteristically does do 
this, and in fact must do this if it is really 
to be a person. 

The insight discovery, then, of this line 
of prayer experience is that Ultimate Reality 
is not of the nature of any kind of object, 
that is, it is not anything that can possibly 
be an object for an observing consciousness 
(God is invisible). It is rather of the nature 
of selfhood (Brahman is Atman), i.e. the 
interior realization of one’s existence as 
subject. 

‘Subject,’ of course, is that which does 
have awareness of ‘objects’. But the highest 
‘object’ of which a subject can be aware is 
another subject like itself. And the only 
way to bring this awareness to perfection, as 
outlined in the stages of prayer described 
above, is to be aware of it as it is aware 
of itself. This suggests that subjective 
awareness of objects is a diminished 
representation of the fullness of subjective 
being, which is perfect indwelling of another 
subjectivity. So, if any being’s character¬ 
istic nature, or essential being, is defined by 
its highest activity, then a conscious sub¬ 
ject is one which is conscious of conscious 
subjects precisely as subjects. 

If this aigument has any merit, perhaps 
it could be applied to the Trinity, and we 
a}u]d say that the Divine Persons are each 
aware of each subject consciousness in the 
Godhead. Within the Trinity, there is no 
object: no Person is outside any other 
Person. This complete interior coincidence 
of the Persons is expressed by saying that 
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the Godhead is only one. But that each 
Person knows and loves each other Person 
is also true, and for that they must be in 
some manner distinct. This distinction 
arises from the existential reality of the 
autonomous acts of knowing and loving 
which also constitute the unity. So the 
plurality and the unity are both nrferred to 
the same act, and that act is characteristic 
of the highest conscious selfhood. If Ul¬ 
timate Reality is of the nature of selfhood, 
then because of the nature of selfhood, it 
must be a complex unity this sort. 

When the one who prays, therefore, is 
united with the beloved but not simply col¬ 
lapsed into a ^eali^ation that there never 


was anything except that one being, this dis¬ 
tinction is not due to a distance between 
Creator and creature but is the same kind 
of distinction that prevails inside the God¬ 
head itself. The cme who prays is no more 
separated from God than any one of the 
Persons of the Godhead is separated from 
the others And similarly, the one who 
prays-in the highest union—is united with 
all the Divine Persons as they are united 
with one another.®’ 

(To be concluded) 

21 . ‘ even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us.’ John 17:21. 


TWO MINDAVANA GOSVAMINS: RAGHUNATHA-DASA AND 

RAGHITNATHA BHATTA 

PROF. RANJIT KUMAR ACHARIEE 


Bengal Vai§navism derives much of its 
strength and vitality from the devotional 
and theological literature developed by the 
Vmdavana Gosvamins. But all the six 
Vrndavana Gosvamins had not contributed 
in equal measure towards the formulation 
and enrichment of the metai^iysics, practice 
and social codes of Vaisnavism. It is well- 
known that the doctrinal basis of the sect 
was founded princiimlly by Sanatana, Rupa 
and Jiva. Among these three Gosvamins, 
Sanatana and Rupa developed the theory of 
of rasa and brought the basic tenets of 
Vaisnava theology within the conceptual 
framework of Caitanyaism, and Jiva 
strragthened the philosophical foundation of 
this school. Gopala Bhatta is believed to 
have codified Vaisnava ritualism. Tbe 
remaining two Gosvamins, Raghunatha- 
dasa and Raghunatha Bhatta, are equally 
held in high esteem and reverence as 
teachers, not so much for their scholastic 


pursuits or profundity of thought, for they 
did not write much,, but solely for their 
austerity and modesty, passionate devotion 
and saintly character. They practised what 
Caitanya taught, and thus set personal 
examples worthy of emulation by all those 
who are interested in the spiritual quest, in 
accordance with the ideals of Caitanyaism 
in particular. 

Raghumtha-ddsa 

Raghunatha-dasa’s life presents a shining 
example of the renunciation of worldly 
wealth, power and fortune for the sake of 
spiritual advancement. Bom with a silver 
spoon in his mouth in a kSyastha family of 
Saptagram in the district of Hooghly (West 
Bengal), from his boyhood he showed no 
inclination to a life of ease, luxury and sen¬ 
suous enjoyment. He was the only son of 
Covardhan Majumdar, a rich landlord of 
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Saptagrim who enjoyed a princely income 
of twelve lakhs of rupees per annum. Though 
the exact date of birth of Raghunath-dasa is 
not known, old records indicate that he was 
certainly a junior contemporary of Sri 
Caitanya. (1486-1533 A.D.) Raghunatha 
received the close attention and affection of 
all the members of his family, as he was the 
only son in a wealthy joint-family of two 
brothers; Govardhan and elder Hiranya. He 
was brought up in an environment of plenty 
and luxury but strangely enough, Raghu¬ 
natha, who was the only heir to the vast 
fortune, showed clear and unmistakable 
inclinations towards religious life and 
practices from his very boyhood. Evidenll> 
this proved disquieting to his parents and 
uncle. His innate religious tendencies were 
enkindled and intensified when he came in¬ 
to close contact with the pious and highly 
spiritual personality of Saint Haridasa at 
Saptagram. Raghunatha was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the saintly character and spiri¬ 
tually powerful personality of Haridasa 
which aroused his dormant desire for asceti¬ 
cism and renunciation. He had the oppor¬ 
tunity of serving Haridasa with all sincerity 
and devotion. Haridasa blessed him heartily 
With the passage of time, his strong in¬ 
ner urge for leading a pious life showed no 
sign of retardation. On the contrary, it 
deepened and intensified. Naturally this 
made his father apprehensive and he tried 
the time-old technique for distracting him 
by arranging his marriage with a charming 
young girl at a comparatively young age of 
seventeen. But this produced no percep¬ 
tible effect in Raghunatha's attitude to life. 
Caitanya embraced sannyasa in the year 
1510 A.D He was being hailed as a great 
emancipator of mankind, and people in 
large numbers turned to his ‘religion of love’ 
for solace and peace. Raghunatha came to 
know all about it and felt a {»ssionate 
longing to have the pious company of 
Caitanya. Caitanya paid a visit to the 
venerable Advaita's house at Santipur. In 


his eagerness to meet Caitanya, Raghunatha 
left for Santipur. Advaitacarya knew young 
Raghunatha well and was aware of his devo¬ 
tional and ascetic temperament. Advaita 
received him with all affection and jove. 
Raghunatha’s long-cherished desire was 
fulfilled; he obtained Caitanya's affection 
and blessing. Again on the occasion of 
Caitanya’s visit to Santipur on his vray to 
Rfimakeli, Raghunatha met Caitanya for 
the second time and expressed his desire to 
renounce the worldly life and also to 
acaimpany him to Puri. Caitanya, how¬ 
ever. forbade him not to do so at that 
moment, for he realized that the time for 
his renunciation had not yet ripened. On 
the contrary, Caitanya advised him to per¬ 
form all the obligatory family and social 
duties in a disinterested manner and 
assured him that at the appropriate moment 
he would certainly obtain the grace of 
Krsna.’ 

Raghunatha returned home as a radically 
changed man and he found it difficult to 
resume his noimal household duties. His 
paternal residence appeared to be a dun¬ 
geon to him. and he made several attempts to 
escape from it which were, however foiled 
by the guards engaged by his apprehensive 
father. Raghunatha realized that Nitya. 
nanda's approval and blessing might make 
his spiritual quest fruitful. His meeting with 
Nityananda at Panihati, a place not far off 
from Calcutta, stimulated his spiritual long¬ 
ings considerably. A significant as well as 
interesting event occurred during this meet¬ 
ing which is still commemorated by the 
devout Vaisnavas through an annual festi¬ 
val called Diiudamahaisava- A detailed 

Kaviraja. Caiianya-Carii- 
amrta. Madhyallla-Cbapter 16. Edited bj 
Harekrisbna Mukhopadhyaya & S. C. Majumdar. 
(Calcutta. Dev sahitya Kutir. 1979) P. 514. 

2- Sri Ramakrishna attended this festival at 
Panihati several tunes, and the KathSmrta 
(The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) gives a vivid 
account of the Master's ecstatic participation in it. 
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account of it has been given in the Caiumya. 
Caritamrta, Antya-lila, chapter VJ. Perceiv¬ 
ing Raghunatha’s latent desire for ascetic 
life while outwardly engaged in matters 
mundane, Nityananda laughingly called him 
a ‘deceiver*, and ordered him lo feed all the 
assembled Vaisnavas, as a ‘punishment*. 
Evidently this ‘punishment’ was a boon to 
young Raghunatha. He arranged a sumptu¬ 
ous feast and distributed huge sums of 
money to the Vaisna\'as present on that occa¬ 
sion. It is said that people hailing from 
dilTcrent classes of the society participated 
in the function which virtually turned into 
an inter-community feast. Many modern 
scholars suggest that by arranging such an 
inter-community feast Nityananda took a 
most daring step in the caste-ridden, con¬ 
servative society of Bengal. He sought to 
demolish the caste barriers especially in 
religious matters so as to usher in an era of 
social equality and brotherhood This can 
well be considered to be the most significant 
contribution of Nityananda lo the Cailanya 
Movement.'* Caitmyj-Cantanrrta further 
stales that Raghunatha dasa begged for 
Nityananda*s blessings so that he might 
attain the grace of Caitanyu-a long-cherished 
dream he had nourished from boyhood. 
Nityananda was really overwhelmed by the 
rare modesty and purity of his character and 
also by the sincerity of his puipose and 
singlemindedness in bis devotion He along- 
with the other Vaisnavas present there whole¬ 
heartedly wished the speedy fulfilment of 
his intense desire.'* 

Raghunatha returned home thereafter. But 
the pangs of the separation from his dear 
Master, Sri Caitanya was too much for him 
to bear, and he was constantly seeking a suit¬ 
able opportunity to free himself from the vile 

3* G. S, Roychoudhury; Sn Caitanyadeva O 
TaHar PSrfodgaija (Ben^U) (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University. 1957) pp. 90-93 

*■ CfUtanya-Caritamrta: Antya-iilS. Chapter 
Vi. P. 530. 


servitude to the domestic life. Apprehend¬ 
ing his possible escape, his father tightened 
the security measures. His movements 
were restricted and he was virtually made 
a prisoner in his own house. But as the 
divine dispensation would have it, one day 
the opportunity came and he escaped the 
vigilance of his apprehensive fatter, 
renouncing, as Ki^nadasa Kaviraja informs 
us, wealth befitting Indra and his apsara^ 
like wife. His desire for meeting Caitanya 
was so deep and intense that he cared not 
a bit for the hardships of such a long journey 
on foot. He avoided the main public 
thoroughfare for fear of being noticed by 
those known to him or to his father. Bear¬ 
ing all sorts of physical hardships, thirst, 
hunger and sleeplessness, Raghunatha 
reached the holy town of Pun after twelve 
days and offered himself as a flower at the 
feet of Sri Caitanya. Needless to mention, 
he was warmly welcomed by Caitanya and 
immediately admitted into the community 
of his intimate associates. Svarupa Dumu- 
daia, a close associate of Caitanya at Puri 
and weil-versed in Vaisuva theory and 
practice, was entrusted with the task of 
imparting appropriate religious training to 
him. 

Raghunatha-dasa epitomized modesty and 
sincerity, and his inclination towards asceti¬ 
cism was undoubtedly keen and deep. 
After some days, he started begging alms 
in front of the main gate of Jagannuthu 
temple which also enabled him to have 
glimpses of Lx>rd Jagannatha. All the while, 
he went on reciting devotedly the Lord’s 
name. In a short time he learnt 'Vaisnava 
theology and the fundamentals of Vaisnava 
disdjfline under the able guidance of Sva¬ 
rupa Damodara, But in order to have the 
Master’s own instructions on religious 
practices, Raghunatha once entreated Cai¬ 
tanya. through Svarupa Damodara. to 
enlighten and advise him the rig^t course 
of spiritual advanc^ent. In reply Caitanya 
said that in addition to what had bera 
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taught, be should bear in mind the following 
cardinal maxims : 

‘Listen not to distracting words about 
worldly matters, nor participate in such a 
conversation. Take not rich, delicious food 
pleasant to the tongue, nor wear costly and 
attractive garments. Respect the persons 
who are to be respected. And recite 
Krona's holy name without any interruption. 
In remembrance, worship and offer obeis¬ 
ance to Radha-Krsna as if you were in 
Vraja (Vmdavana).’"' In essence, this is 
what had been taught in Caitanya’s own 
beautiful poem &mdstakxi— a collection of 
eight Sanskrit verses containing his simple 
and passionate faith. 

As days passed by, Raghunatha’s tendency 
towards extreme austerity and asceticism 
intensified and inflamed, and he endeavoured 
to translate Caitanya’s teachings into prac¬ 
tice. He gave upi begging at the temple gate, 
as he felt that it had not been heartily ap¬ 
proved by Caitanya. Also giving up the 
practice of begging from door to door, 
Raghunatha collected rotten and decom¬ 
posed residues of prasada (food offered to 
Lord Jagannatha) from the drains and took 
them with a little salt, and that too only 
once a day. Being moved by his extraordi¬ 
nary austerity and exemplary asceticism, 
Caitanya blessed him and made a gift of a 
GovardhamMa, a dark-coloured stone 
used as a symbol of Kt^na which he himself 
had worshipped, and a gunja-tmla (rosary) 
which he himself had used for his Japa on 
KT$na. Raghunatha realized the spiritual 
significance of the gifts, and throughout his 
life he worshipped the Govardham-Hld 
with elaborate service and unflinching devo¬ 
tion. He had the privilege of sming Cai¬ 
tanya for sixteen long years as his close 
attendant and of observing the depffi, beauty 
and sublimity of CaitanyaJ«/a at dose 
quarters. During the last twelve years of 
his life, Oitanya spent his da 3 ^ in an 

». Ibid. P. 534. 


ecstatic state of divine inebriation (pr&non- 
mada) and became incapable of tal^g care 
of himself. Svarupa D^odara, Raghu- 
natha-dasa and other intimate disciples took 
care of the Master with loving solicitude. 

After the passing away of Caitanya and 
Svaritpa Damodara, Raghunatha-dasa left 
Puri for Vrndavana where he joined Rupa 
and Sanatana. But he was so overwhelmed 
with grief at the demise of Caitanya that he 
even went to the extent of attempting to kill 
himseff by jumping down from the Govar- 
dhan mountain.” Sanutana and Rujxi, how¬ 
ever, successfully persuaded him not to 
take such a step. With loving care and ten¬ 
derness they accepted him as their younger 
brother. At Vrndavana he led a self-im- 
po.sed life of extreme austerity and asceti¬ 
cism. The Caitanya-Caritdimla tells us 
that Raghunatha embodied in himself ^ 
innumerable noble qualities. Caitanya him¬ 
self is said to have admired the rare 
Vaisnava qualities of his character and 
acknowledged the depth and intensity of his 
devotion. He used to spend the major part 
of the day in unmterrupted remembrance of 
the Lord, recitation of His Holy Name, He 
slept only for a short while, tasted no deli¬ 
cious food, and ate just enough for bare sub¬ 
sistence. He clothed himself like a desti¬ 
tute. He also found delight in narrating 
the wonderful religious fervour manifested 
in the later years of Caitanya’s life at Puri. 

All through his life, he scrupulously adhered 
to the instructions imparted by the Master.^ 
Kavi Kamapur in his Cmtanya^androdaya 
aptly observes that all these qualities 
assembled together made Raghunatha the 
perfect embodiment of renunciation. 

According to Visva-kma, Raghunatha- 

'4' Visva-Kosa—A Bengali Encyclopaedia. 

Vol 16. Edited by N. C. Basu (Calcutta) P. 140. 
Also. Bhakta-Carita-MSia (Bengalt) by Sasbi 
Bhusan Basu (Calcutta: Indian FUblisbing 
House, 1918) P. 170. 

f- Caitanya-CaritSntfta: Antya-Iiia. Chapter 

vi. P. 537. 
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dasa lived at a piac« adjacent to Govar- 
dhana during the first part of his Viuda- 
vana days, and reclaimed Radhi-Kunda 
and Syama-Kunda, two important spots 
associated with Krsna-lila » It is said that 
he spent the last days of his life near 
Radha.Kunda till his death at the ripe age 
of 85 years. Dr. S. K. De writes ‘From his 
Vraja-vHdsa-stava, it appears that he became 
blind in his old age and his Ddna-kelU 
cintamani was composed after he had 
become blind.’’* In his old age, he had the 
constant company of and sincere service 
from Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who along with 
Rupa and Sanatana learnt from him the 
minutest details of Caitanya'/da at Puri 
which constituted a major portion of the 
subject-matter of the Caitanya-Caritarntta. 
However, the Bengali encyclopaedia Viiva- 
k(yia gives a different version of the clos¬ 
ing years of his life. Raghunatha. so goes 
the nanation, returned to Puri after the 
demise of Riipa and Sanatana and breathed 
his last there.’" But this seems to be most 
unlikely, for it might be reasonably asserted 
that after the passing away of Caitanya and 
Svarupa Damodara, Puri had no special 
attraction for him other than Lord Jagan- 
natha. Furthermore, it was not feasible in 
his old age to undertake such an arduous 
journey on foot from Vrndavana to Puri. 

Raghunatha-dasa was the only non- 
Brahmin religious guide among the six 
Gosvamins, but for ffiat reason, he was not 
less respected in the Vaisnava society. The 
reJigiem of love promulgated by Caitanya 
seeks to emphasize that religion should not 
be the exclusive possession of any particu¬ 
lar community. ‘Caitanya never, for inst¬ 
ance, encouraged any particular caste or per¬ 
son to have the monopoly of the function of 
a spiritu^ guide or teacher, himself select- 

8* Visvo'Ko^a. Vol. 16. P. 140. 

9. Dr. S. K.,De. Early History of Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: Firma 
KLM, 1961) P. 121. 

10. Visva-Ko^a. Vol. 16. P I4I. 
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ing men like Rupa, Sanatana and Raghu¬ 
natha-dasa for the task of propagating the 
faith.’’’ 

Raghun^ha-dasa had no special aptitude 
for the composition of any theological or 
metaphysical treatise. Nevertheless, he was 
endowed with some literary capacity and 
he composed in lucid Sanskrit some lyrical 
hymns, stavas or stotras, numbering about 
twenty-nine which were compiled together 
under the title Stavdvali or StavamSld. Some 
of these stavas were composed in praises of 
Chaitanya (CaitanyaJStava and Gourdnga- 
Stava-Kalpamm), while oUiers deal with cer¬ 
tain aspects of Krsna-hVa at Vpndavana. Dilsa. 
Gosvamin’s another work which deserves 
some consideration is his Mukta-carita, 
a Sanskrit kdvya of campu-type written in 
prose and occasional verse. Its subject mat¬ 
ter is Krs^a’s early sports at Vrndavana 
and its ultimate object is to establish the 
superiority of Krsna’s free love for Radha 
over his wedded love for Satyabhama. 
Another small work entitled Ddrta-kelU 
cintamani was composed obviously in the 
line of Rupa’s Ddna-keli-kaunutdi portray¬ 
ing an imaginary account of the ddna~Uld of 
Radha-Ki-sna. Both these small lyrical 
works deal with the two erotic episodes 
relating to Krsna’s Vrndavana-///^. Scholars 
have not commended Raghunatha's com¬ 
positions for their superior literary quality. 
‘The purely poetic merit of these stavas 
cannot be estimated very highly, but their 
evident erotic mysticism, consisting of 
deeply emotional spiritualization of sensu¬ 
ous forms, gives them a rich and luscious 
charm and a sweet ring of passion, which 
bear a striking testimony to an interesting 
feature of Bengal Vai-sflavism.'’-’ Raghu- 
nfitha-dasa was and still is respected as one 
of the Six Vrndavana Gosvamins not so 
much for his literary achievements as for his 
rare sacrifice, extiaordinary modesty, severe 

Early History P. 108. 

12- Ibid. P. 122. 
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asceticism and, above all, for his intense 
love for the Lord. 

Raghun&tha Bhatta 

Another Vrndavana Gosvamin, who like 
Dasa Gosvamin did not influence the doc¬ 
trinal trend of the Vaisnavism through any 
theological or metaphysical contributions, is 
Raghunatha Bhatta (Bhattacarya). Bhatta 
Gosvamin was the son of Tapan MiSra, 
whom Caitanya had met during his journey 
in East Bengal in his pre-sannyasa days. 
Tapan Mi^ra. a pious Brahmin, was an in¬ 
habitant of Rampur, a village on the bank 
of the river Padmil (now in Bangladesh). 
Mi^ra accepted Caitanya as his guru and 
Caitanya is said to have instructed him 
about all the subtleties of sadhanii As 
advised by Caitanya, the entire Misra family 
settled down at Bcnaras permanently 
Raghunatha Bhatta was born in 1505 A D. 
(Saka 1427).Nothing much is known 
about his boyhood days, for most of the 
biographers of Caitanya arc silent about 
Raghunatha Bhatta. Muriiri Gupta mentions 
him and Krsnudasa Kaviraja devotes a 
small portion of the Caitanya-Caritamna 
to him. (Antya lila, chapter 13). It is 
said that Caitanya frequented Tapan Mi.sra’s 
residence during his stay at Benaras on his 
way to and back from Vrndavana.’* At 
that time. Raghuniitha was a mere boy, 
but the charm of Caitanya’s magnetic per¬ 
sonality and devotional fervour had drawn 
the boy Raghunatha towards him. He 
served Caitanya with deep devotion in all 
possible ways, and it is said that Caitanya 
bestowed his grace on the boy. Later devel- 
('pments in the boy’s life induce us to 
presume that Caitanya had implanted in him 
the seed of devotional love which subse- 

13. Viiva-Koia Vol. 16 P 141 

14. Sri HarckrKshna Mukhopadhya>a GautRya 
Vaifnava Sadhaita (Bengali) (Calcutta: 1970) 
P. 117. 


quently sprouted into a full grown tree with 
rich foliage. Further, it might be assumed 
that Ragihunatha accepted Caitanya as his 
guru, though there exists no tangible evidence 
to establish Raghunatha's direct initiation 
by Caitanya. 

After some years, Raghunatha met the 
Master at Puri whom he served in different 
ways. He was an adept in cooking, and 
himself cooked good dishes with utmost 
care and devotion for Caitanya. He stayed 
at Puri for eight months and then returned 
home at the Master's behest. The Master 
instructed him to look after his aged parents 
and also to study ^nmad-Bhdgavata, the 
Bible of the Vaisiiavas. The Master advised 
him not to enter into wedlock. After four 
years, on the death of his parents, he again 
visited Puri and stayed with the Master for 
eight months. Thereafter, he was directed 
by Caitanya to join Rupa and .Sanatana at 
Vindavana. where he spent the last days of 
life Caitanya had given him a tulsi rosary 
which he cherished and used all througli his 
life. The author Kr-snadasa Kaviraja tells 
us that Raghunatha Bhatta had a melodious 
voice and that he used to recite srhtrud- 
Bfulgavata devotedly and melodiously.’'* As 
a matter of fact, he introduced a novel mode 
of reciting this holy scripture. The narra¬ 
tives of the Bhdgavata would become vivid 
and animated by his new mode of reading. 
It is said that Rupa used to take delight in 
listening to his reading of the scripture 
In all his discourses on srumd-Bhagavata, 
Bhatta Gosvamin adopted the Caitanyaite 
line of interpretation. It is well-known that 
the Master regarded Hrimad-Bhagavata as 
the correct and detailed commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra, the fountain-head of Vedanta 
Philosophy. Raghunatha Bhatta does not 
appear to have left any work. His life was 
not so eventful at least on its sur&ice. Still, 
he is even now honoured as a great 

16* Caitanya-Cant&mrta ■ Antya-iiiS. Chapter 
13. P. 577. 
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Vai^nava apostle and is included in the 
galaxy of Vmdavana Gosvamins cm account 
of certain rare qualities of his radiant per¬ 
sonality which are stUl cherished by each 
and every Vaisnava devotee. He passed 


away probably in the year 1579 A.D. 
(Saka 1501 ).>« 


t®* Vhva-Ko^a Vol. 16. P. 142. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
Edited by T M P Mahadevan and Grace E 
Cairns Published by the World Press Private 
ltd, 37 A Collepc Street, Calcutta-700 073. 
1977 Pp XI -I-311 Rs 50 

Here is a significant publication blazing a 
new trail m the hitherto untrodden terrain of 
Indian philosophy The great thinkers of ancient 
India who attained lofty spiritual heights in 
their quest for Truth evidently did not consider 
the temporal process of history worthy of 
attention So a philosophy of history finds no 
place in the monumental systems of thought 
they erected It is gratifying to note, therefore, 
that the volume under review worthily fills the 
lacuna in our ancient philosophical systems. 

Twelve eminent philosophers of the con- 
temporarv age, in addition to the two learned 
editors, have contributed penetrating essays on 
the march of history, each from his or her own 
standpoint. All shades of philosophic outlook 
are brought to bear upon the historical process, 
and the result is a collection of essays on the 
philosophy of history from the standpoint of 
Indian thought, presented to the world of 
scholarship for the first time 

The advaita Vedantic view of history is ably 
expounded by Swami Adiswarananda (page 
21-58). Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan (201-232) and 
Pr. D M Dutta (115-134). A renowned Sam- 
karite upholding the absolutistic view. Dr. 
Mahadevan achieves the difficult task of finding 
a place for the temporal processes in the 
timeless Reality. Time, he says, is the gateway 
to Reality which is timeless, and tie goal of 
history is the realization of Mok$a oi a cosmic 
scale. Historical processes have to be interpreted 
in this light 

Swami Adiswarananda expounds the Cyclic 
Theory against a background of the Christian 
providential, the Hegelian idealistic, and the 


humanistic linear views. According to the 
Swamiji, phenomena recur in each of the cycles. 
There is no such things as progress, but only 
change (p 38) As a result of this cyclic view, 
the Swamiji declares, man is a mere spectator of 
histoi 7 and not a participator. The historical 
process is an incident in the phenomenal realm 
which IS an expression of God's Lila or Mayfi 
The goal of life is Self-realization 

Dr D. M Dun a stresses moral values in 
the historical processes. He uses the Law of 
Karma m his interpretation of human evolution 
in the March of History. 

Two interpretations of history from the 
integral standpoint are presented by Graix 
E. Cairns (p. 20) and Prof. Haridas Chaudhuri. 
Though called by the same name, the two 
expositions arc very different from each other. 
The former is based on Sri Aurobindo’s philos¬ 
ophy History on this view, is directed towards 
the goal of attaining Integral Supramental 
Consciousness. Man is a free participator in 
this process. And hence any interpretation in 
history has necessarily to be psychological. 
Professor Chaudhuri, on the other hand, has 
pressed together the diverse theories of evolution, 
ancient Indian and modern European, and 
shows that history is a phase of evolution which 
in its turn is a facet of the philosophy of the 
whole cosmo.<i. He also demonstrates that all 
interpretations of htstory are matters of insight 
and of creative imagination and hence subjective. 

A study of history on the basis of a philosophy 
of values is attempted by Professor A G. 
Javadekar (p.187-200). History is a process of 
realization of eternal values, and would ultimately 
point to something greater and beyond the values 
themselves, namely Truth which is the bedrock 
of all values. 

Prof. J. N. Mohanty (p. 251-262) analyses 
those aspects of Indian thought which made it 
impossible for our philosophers to coueem 
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themselves with history. On the basis of this 
analysis, he determines the conditions necessary 
and sufficient for generating a genuine Philosophy 
of History. 

Prop. N A. Nikam’s essay (p. 265-277) is an 
eluddation ot the metaphysics of the idea of 
history. History deals with the past and is a 
regressive perspective of time A Philosophy of 
History according to him is essentially a philos¬ 
ophy of <action and not of thought. 

‘Social Revolution' is the central theme of 
Prof. Kalidas Bhatiacharya fp. 59-92). This 
mav seem to be a deviation from the mam 
theme of the book, but it is justified. The 
significance of social revolution and progress as 
expounded by Hegel and Marx are given, and 
it is contended b> the Professor that S3.mkhya, 
Yoga and Tantra too arc concerned with 
revolution. True it is they speak of revolution 
in the spiritual realm. Why not link this with 
revolution in the mundane social realm ^ The 
Professor shows what happens when this linking 
is done. 

The volume under review was ostensibly 
meant to confine itself to the philosophical 
consideration of history. Yet, othci aspects ot 
history have not been ignored. Facts of history 
presented by Prof. Dhirhndra Sharma 
(p. 295-311) are shocking and revealing. His 
reflections thereon arc galvanizing And his bold 
declaration (imitating Marx) that it is more 
important to change history than to write it oi 
analyse it (p .308) leaves us with a sense of 
disappointment. 

Prof. Bimal Krishna Matilal (p. 233-247) 
surprises us bv his declaration that the applica¬ 
tion of the metaphysical systems to the 
interpretation of history is neither interesting 
nor important (p. 236). Still he employs the 
ideas of Karma and Samsara to give his own 
interpretation. 

Prof V. V. Deshpande (p. 135-166) goes 
beyond the pale of the Philosophy of History and 
discusses the Itihasa-PurEpa literature of our 
land and the need for taking them to the doors 
of our villagers Prof. B G Gokhale fp. 147-185) 
advocates, in his essay, the writing of Indian 
history on a new pattern suggested by him. 

There are three separate groups of essays in 
this marvellous book. The first is concerned with 
purely philosophical aspects of history 
comprising the contributions of the Editors, 
Swami Adiswarananda, Professors Haridas 
Cbaudhuri. D M. Dutta, A. G. lavadekar, 
I, N, Mohanty and N. A. Nikam. The second 


group is of a semi-philosophical nature indudiog 
the writings of Professors Kalidas Bhattacharya, 
B K. Matilal and Dhmendra Sbanna. The 
third group includes the purely historical, mostly 
non-philosophical expositions of Professors 

V. V. Deshpande, B. G. Gokhale, and S. -K. 
Saksena Each group presents marvellously 

fresh and invigorating ideas worth deep consider¬ 
ation by our scholars. However, taking the 

mam purpose of the Editors into consideration, 
the first group deserves special attention. The 
reviewer feels that this dominant group has laid 
the philosophic loundations, well and truly, for 
an interpretation of the meamng, purpose and 
goal of human history The superstructure, 

similar to what Hegel has achieved, has to he 
erected The basic or loundational concepts ol 
Indian philosophy have to be employed to 
interpret the history ot India, and other 
countries of the world The reviewer hopes that 
the learned Editors would launch on this task 
and give us a companion volume to the one 
under review. 

This book, as a significant and valuable 
addition to the extant literature on the Philosophy 
of History, should he in the hands of all student 
and teachers of philosophy in our country. 
But for this a cheaper edition will have to be 
brought out 

Prof. P. S. Naidu 
Professor of Philosophy (Rtd) 
Universities of Allahabad, Rajasthan and Agra 

MYTH. SYMBOL AND LANGUAGE (A 
Vivekananda Perspective)' by ’Ananda Rama- 
krishna Mission Seva Pratisthan, Calcutta-700 029 
1980 Pp 204. 

Myth IS not a fable or fiction It is the 
expression of an experience, sacred, exemplary 
and significant, as Mircea Ehade understands it. 
By knowing the myth, one knows the origin o-f 
things. Symbol, on the other hand, participates 
in Reality in a cognizable fashion. Paul Tillich’s 
analogy of the national flag is instructive in the 
study of symbology. Language is as it were the 
hand of the mind, a vehicle of ideas. It is the 
best show man puts on. It is the expression ot 
the divinity in man; a gift of God. Words take 
us from the myth-making phase of human 
mentality to the state of logical thought and 
conception of facts. 

The author of the long 'essay' under review, 
a monk of the Ramaknshna Order, develops a 
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fdiilosophy oT language found in flie writings of 
Swami Vivckananda in die light of the global 
researches in the field. He tries to show the 
significance of the statements of the great pro¬ 
phet-philosopher for a proper understanding of 
Indian religion and culture. For Swami Vivek- 
ananda the mtire universe is a symbol and God 
IS the essence behind. According to him neither 
symbol nor language could he created. The 
nama-rupa a.s he calls them, arc inseparable 
and beginningless like the Veda He upholds the 
Sabda-Brahman theory of language which is 
neither the result of convention nor of a con¬ 
tract. Language and Reality are one. 

If myths, symbols and language are studied in 
the proper perspective land the author chooses 
for his perspective the writings of Swami Vivek- 
ananda). some apparent contradictions could be 
resolved. If we keep in view the fundamental 
thesis of Swamiji that there is difference only 
of degree between the language of a philosopher 
and the utterance of a baby we shall resolve the 
contradictions of the texts—sacred or secular. 
Swami Vivckananda strongly holds that all 
mythologies contain nuggets of truth and all 
polished phrases contain trash There is relativity 
of truth on phenomenal plane. 

The book is an important contribution to the 
study of the philosophy of language. But the 
running exposition of the theme without division 
into chapters creates difficulties to a common 
reader. The presentation could be more read¬ 
able if classified and edited by some academidan 
or by the author himself. 

Dr. S P. Dubey. M. A.. M.A.. Ph. D 
University of Jabalpur 
Jabalpur 

YOGA NIDRA: by Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati. Bihar School of Yoga, Monghyr. 
Bihar 811201. 1982 Pp. 284 Rs. 40. 

'That Nidra which is not a form of Praknti 
but is the manifested form of Purusha' 
(Yogataravali, 26). The theme of this book is 
this special kind of sleep which is between the 
normal state of awareness and regular sleep. 
Drawing upon his own experience and his 
knowledge of the concerned techniques in the 
Yoga Sastra, Swamiji develops a special applica¬ 
tion of the principle of yoga-nidra, not only 
for spiritual purposes but also for tackling 
problems of mental health, tensiext. vital violence 
etc. , 

In this state of dynaipic sleep thw is no 


pull of inertia and tamas; the consciousness is 
freed frmn external compulsions and the door 
is opened to the subliminal dimensions of the 
being. By special methods this state can be 
utilized ‘to develop the memory, increase 
knowledge and creativity or transform one’s 
nature (p. 2)’. The author calls it an aspect of 
Pratyahara; knowledge in this state is obtained 
without sensory medium He mentions: ‘In 
modern psychology, this has been termed the 
“hypnagogic state” but I prefer to call it the 
“hypnayogic state".’ 

There is a detailed account of the step-by- 
step processes that are employed by Swanuji and 
the results that have been obtained. In brief, 
there arc seven steps; making the resolve of 
what one wants to do or be; rotation of 
consciousness from limb to limb or object to 
object as direct^] by the instructor; awareness 
of breath; relaxation of feeUngs and sensations 
which are awakened and neutralized with their 
opposites; visualization of images named by the 
instructor; repetition of the resolve, sankalpa : 
gradually bringing back the mind from the sleep 
to normal awareness. 

It is interesting to read that ‘Wolfgang von 
Goethe used the inspirations and intuitions from 
this state to solve problems arising in his work. 
In dreams occuring in this state, Kekule realized 
the circular mO'lecular structure of benzene; 
Nobel laureate Niels Bohr saw the planetary 
structure of the atom, and Einstein accelerated 
his awareness to the speed oE light in the famous 
“thought experiments” which led to the theory 
of relativity.’ (P. 8) 

This treatment opens up immense possibilities 
which it would be worthwhile to pursue. There 
IS a practice in some parts of ow country of 
reading out from some holy texts like the Gita 
or Ramayana while putting a child to sleep and 
even after the child goes to sleep. It helps to 
form the right samsk&ras, as the consciousness 
goes on absorbing the vibrations of the reading. 
Obviously the prindple is the same as of yoga- 
nidra. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Ponduherrv 

SANSKRIT—ENGLISH 

SRIMAD BHAGAVATA VOL I (Skandhas 
1—4): Translated by Swami Tapasyananda. 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras 600 004, 1980. Pp. XLV1-1-45S. Rs. 100, 
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Snmad BhSgavatam occupies a unique pouUon 
among the Purfipas. It is not only the fount of 
the Bhakti doctrine hut is also the quintessence 
of Vedanta, sarvavedSntasaram. By bdng con¬ 
versant with the teachings of Snmad Bhagavatam, 
one practically gets hold of all the essential 
teachings of Indian spiritual tradition. Swami 
Tapasyanandaji is, therefore, to be congratulated 
for making this priceless treasure avmlable in 
English translation, and he deserves unstinted 
praise for taking upon himself this arduous and 
colossal task; which he hopes to complete in 
four volumes, of which the first one has just 
come out in print. 

The translator has given precedence to 
readability over meticulous accuracy m his 
translation, as he himselt has stated in the preface 
Though he modestly disclaims Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship, his work shows a thorough grasp of the 
essential spirit of the text, and he has also been 
successful in conveying it through a very lucid 
and free rendering. But in some places, the 
translation may appear misleading. For instance, 
the translation of verse 5 m Chapter 15 of the 
1st Skandha (p. 65) as ‘betrayed by Hari, whom 
1 took to be a friend* may convey the wrong 
impression that Arjuna, who utters’ this verse, 
realizes after the demise of Krishna that the 
latter was not a friend to him in the true sense 
of the term, though he had taken him to be so. 
In fact what is conveyed by the word vanata 
in this verse is repeated by the word rahita in 

verse 20 and the meaning in both cases is ‘bereft 

oF or “without*. Without his friend Sri Krishna. 
Ariuna feels absolutely helpless and powerless, 
being bereft of his only source of power, and 
this he conveys through his long lamentation. 
Similarly the translation of satvaiam palih in 

verse 14 of Chapter 11 (p 7) as ‘the master of 
all devotees* and again of sStvatapungave in 

verse 32 of Chapter IX fp. 41) as ‘a noble sdon 
of the Yadu clan* may lead to some confusion, 
as in both cases the meaning is the same. The 
translator, however, has done well m taking 


liberties here and there to make the meaning 
more explicit to which no exception should be 
taken. For instance, he translates prakrtimupeyufi 
as ‘assumed his power of YogamiyS’, and 
ratiraitu me anavadvB as ‘unfailing and absolute 
devotion, which seeks not liberation even', .in 
such places as the above two instances, too 
literal a translation would not have conveyed the 
tiue sense, and the translator has done well in 
indulging in a little explanation over and above 
his translation. 

Swami Tapasyanandaji has been highly 
successful in conveying the message of the 
Hhagavaiti to the Fnghsh-reading public by 
taking recourse to this method of free translation 
He has also added, at the outset a very valuable, 
long general intiodiiction, covering nearly 30 
pages, where in eight sections he deals with 
numerous topics, such as the origin of the 
Puranas and the place of the Bhagavata among 
them, the philosophical outlook of the Bhagavata, 
problems of modern readers and others Swami 
Tapasyanandaji has rendered a unique service 
through his illuminating presentation of the 
real nature of the Puranas, which should be read 
over and over again by the present-day readers 
‘who have been influenced by the modem 
scientific view of nature, universe and man' He 
reminds us that ‘the Pur3nas arc not at all to 
be read as historv and geography, nor are they 
to be regarded as fiction They belong to an 
order different from both history and fiction 
The Puraria' ^rc the upthrow of a people’s mind 
struggling to .express their quest for a meaning 
for a life and their findings in this respect’ 
(p. XIV) 

Both the printing and get-up are excellent, 
and there is no doubt that this new edition of 
Srlmad Bhagavata will find an honourable place 
in every library, public and private 

Dr Govinds Gopai. Mukhopadhyaya, M A., 

Ph. D.. Samkhya Tirtha. 

Professor, Department of Sanskrit 
University of Burdwan 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 

Report for April 1982 to March 1983 

Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, was started on 
19 Mttrch 1899 under the inspiration of Swami 


Vivekananda in the Kumaon Hills of the 
Himalayas In 1903, a small dispensary was 
started by the Ashrama in response to the dire 
need of the local villagers in sickness. Since 
that time the dispensary has developed into a 
fairly well-equipp^, small rural hospital. The 
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hospital stands within the precincts of the 
Ashrama, and is under the charge of a monastic 
member. A resident allopathic doctor treats the 
patients with the help of his assistants, and 
earnest efforts are made to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency in service. Moreover, all 
patients receive prompt and sympathetic treatment 
completely free of charge. 

The hospital has 25 beds in the indoor 
department, but sometimes arrangements have to 
be made for more. There is also a small oper¬ 
ation theatre. A dental chair and a pathological 
department provide additional help in the 
treatment of patients. The total number of 
patients tieatcd during the year in the Indoor 
Department was 407, of which 321 were cured 
and discharged, 63 were relieved, II were 
discharged otherwise or left and 12 died In 
the Outdoor Department, the total number of 
patients treated was 17,910, of which 5,386 were 
new and 12,524 were repeated cases. 

Our present immediate needs (1) Providing 
Iresh lockers to all the (25) beds m the Indoor 
Department. Rs 5.000. (2) Providing new 
mattresses, bed sheets, bed covers, and woollen 
blankets for all the beds Rs. 10,000. (3) 

C'onstiuction of a Dormitory foi the attendants 
of patients. Rs 50,000 |4) Creation of a 

Permanent Fund for the purchase of medicines 
(To be invested in Long Term Fixed Deposit 
in a Scheduled Bank and interest onl) to be 
used for this purpose). Rs 5,00.000 Cheques 
and diafts may be drawn in iavour of Mayavati 
Charitable Hospital and sent to the President, 
Mayavati Charitable Hospital, P O Mayavati. via 
Lohaghat, Dist Pithoragarh (U P.). 262-524, 
India. 

OBITUARY 

With deep sorrow we have to announce the 
passing away of Swami Budhananda, Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission. New Delhi Branch on 
11th June 1983 at 6 p.ra. at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta. A few days 
ago he went to Belur Math, and became indis¬ 
posed there with various ailments. He was 
admitted to the Seva Pratishthan where his 
condition took a serious turn following a cerebral 
stroke from which he never regained. The 


immediate cause of death was cardio-respiratory 
failure m a case of cerebral haemorrhage. He 
was 66. 

Born in 1917 in East Bengal, (now Bangladesh), 
the Swami was known in his pre-monastic life 
as Bhavani Prasad Dutta. He completed his 
graduation m 1939 from Dacca University and 
studied up to the final M. A. course without 
appearing for the examination. He joined the 
Ordei m 1944 at the Madras Math Centre and 
worked there till 1959 in various capacities, 
including the editorship of Vedanta Kesan. 
An initiated disciple of Swami Virajananda 
Maharaj, the Swami received sannyasa from 
Swami Sankarananda Maharaj in 1954. He 
was posted by the Headquarters to our Rama- 
knshna-Vivekananda Centre in New York, 
U.S.A. as Assistant Mmister. in 1959 to preach 
Vedanta. He successfully conducted the work 
there and also in San Francisco and Hollywood 
Centres, for about seven years in all. He 
returned to India in 1966, and took up the 
responsibility of the Head of the Chandigarh 
Centre In 1968 he came to Mayavati as the 
Joint Editor of Prabuddha Bharata, and in 
1969 he was appointed President of Advaita 
Ashrama. Mayavati, as well as Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata. In 1976 he was appointed 
Head of the Delhi Centre, as its Secretary, 
where he continued till the last. 

Scholarly and contemplative by nature, the 
Swami has to his credit a number of books 
and articles, both in English and Bengali. The 
Mind and Its Control, Can One he SetentUte 
and yet Spiritual, The Saving Challenge of 
Religion etc. are a few of his books that have 
gained admiration of both .spiritual seekers and 
modern rational minds. His meticulous atten¬ 
tion to details and profound erudition are the 
two of the distinctive features of his writings. 
His oratorical powers and organizing faculty 
are well proved by the grand success of the 
recent youth convention organized by him at 
New Delhi. Somewhat reserved, yet warm and 
affectionate, the Swami was respected and 
loved by all. His demise has created a void m 
the Ramaknshna-Vivekananda movement, and 
the Order has been deprived of the services of 
a fine monk. May his soul rest in peace! 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The Spirit of Research 

Science in the true sense of the term is a way of life—the true way of life 
in the empirical world. It is not a mere technique or special activity carried out 
in a laboratory. True science is inseparable from the life of the scientist. A 
true scientist is one who lives science, who has converted his whole life into the 
pursuit of empirical truth. 

The desire to know is there in all people; curiosity is there even in monkeys. 
It is only when this natural urge to know is liberated from pleasure-seeking 
biological life and intensified beyond a certain threshold into an aU absorbing 
search for a direct experience of true empirical reality does it become the dis¬ 
cipline of science. The scientific search for reality is called research. This 
seeking is an expression of the evolutionary urge of the soul to transcend its 
limitations and attain higher slates of existence, knowledge and happiness. 
Research may be linked to technology and economic prosperity, but its real mo¬ 
tive power lies deep down in the consciousness of the scientist. Tt is the urge 
to evolve, to transcend, that constitutes the true spirit of research. In his inspir¬ 
ing autobiography My Life With the Microbes Dr. Selman Waksman, the dis¬ 
coverer of Streptomycin, quotes the words of his teacher T. B. Robertson on the 
spirit of research as follows. T earnestly hope that every student of science 
will become an ardent devotee of research and exponent of the spirit of research, 
for the spirit of research is that spirit which inquires for the purpose of making 
things better than they are, and which urges humanity toward higher purposes 
and more worthy achievements in every aspect of our lives. What, after all, is 
really worth doing in this life? If our object be merely to keep things going 
as they are, then, truly all the activities of mankind become virtually nothing 
more than house-keeping on a world-wide scale. We would grow food today 
that we might eat tomorrow, make clothes solely in order to wear them out, pass 
our lives in absolute subservience to our animal needs, earn merely what wc 
spend and for spending's sake.’ 

There are hundreds of academic and industrial research institutes all over 
India, and thousands of men and women are working in them. But very few 
of these scientists are inspired by the true spirit of research. The vast majority 
of them have been pushed into the field of research either by the forces of 
economic necessity or by that all-pervasive tendency of educated Indians to 
seek cushy jobs. This explains why, in spite of enormous financial investment 
in science, important original contributions to its advancement have rarely been 
made in this country. 

In this context an observatimi made by Prof. K. L. Chopra, a Bhatnagar 
Memorial Award wirmcr, published in the Science Reporter of May 1977, 
deserves the consideration of all thoughtful Indians. ’Poor quality of scientific 
work in India has only a small connection with the lack of facilities. Primarily 
it is due to the lack of a sdentific and technological culture, proper attitude, 
dedication and commitment (m the part of the scientists working as a group... 
Research in science should be undertaken by only those who have the commit¬ 
ment and devotion of a deeply reli^ous man.’ 
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Phone : 24407, 22085 Shri RamakrishDR Ashrama 

RAJKOT 360 001 

SAURASHTRA FLOOD RELIEF-! 983 

Appeal For Contribution 

Dear Friends, 

It was almost a deluge due to severe storm and heavy rain 
on 21 St and 22nd June 1983 in Saurashtra, especially in Junagadh 
district. Many areas remained unapproachable due to the great 
devastation. There has been heavy loss of human lives, property 
and cattle. The damage is colossal. 

Shri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot immediately rushed its 
team of Swamis and volunteers to Shapur, Vanthali and other greatly 
affected villages with food packets, food grains, clothes, saris, utensils, 
bed sheets, carpets etc. Our food packets have been air-dropped by 
Government helicopters in unapproachable places like Porbandar and 
Ghed area. We are to continue the relief work and extend the same 
to other affected areas. 

You- have always been helping the holy cause of the Ashrama 
in times of such great calamities. Your ready response and hearty 
cooperation during Morvi dam disaster and Saurashtra Cyclone-1982 
can never be forgotten. 

We sincerely appeal to you again to extend your helping hand 
to the unfortunate brethren in this hour of natural calamity. 

Earmarked contribution for the above relief in cash or kind 
shall be gratefully received and acknowledged. Cheque or Draft may 
be drawn in favour of ‘SHRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 
RAJKOT'. 

With hearty thanks and regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Swami Vyomananda 
President 

_ t . . __ 

All donations are exempted from income-tax under 80G of the I. T. Act 1961 vide 
Permanent Account Number 1101-ftQi-2126/CAL/TC/C. 
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Special Aradhana Concession 

From 1st July 1983 to 30th September 1983 
on all available publications of the Society 

20% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS ABOVE Rs. 50/- 
25% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS ABOVE Rs. 200/- 

Packing & Forwarding charges extra 


SOME IMPORTANT AVAILABLE WORKS OF SWA MI SIVANANDA 

Sure Ways for Success in Life 


The Bhagavadgita 
Ethical Teachings 
Practical Lessons in Yoga 
Lord Krishna, His Lilas 
and Teachings 
Spiritual Experiences 
Essence of Bhakti Yoga 
All about Hinduism 
Science of Pranayama 
Conquest of Mind 
Essence of Principal 


Rs. 45.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 15.00 


Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 8.00 
Rs. 24.00 


Voice of Himalayas 
Practice of Karma Yoga 
Kundalini Yoga 
Health and Hygiene 
Divine Life for Children 
Lord Siva and His Wor¬ 
ship 

Yoga-Kundalini Upani- 
shad 

Bliss Divine 


Rs. 24.00 
Rs. 28.00 
Rs. 28.00 
Rs. 33.00 
Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 7.00 


Rs. 15.00 


Rs. 3.50 
Rs. 30.00 


and God-Realisation 

Tantra Yoga, Nada Yoga 
and Kriya Yoga 

Kingly Science, 

Kingly Secret 

Japa Yoga 
Thought Power 
Moksha Gita 

What becomes of the Soul 
after Death 

Jnana Yoga 
Triple Yoga 
Practice of Yoga 
Dhyana Yoga 
Sivananda's Gospel of 
Divine Life 

Practice of Brahmacharya 
Essence of Vedanta • 


Rs. 20.00 


Rs. 14.00 


Rs. 24.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. iO.OO 
Rs. 10.00 


Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 20.00 
Rs. 18.00 
Rs. 10.00 


Rs. 50.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 18.00 


All orders to be accompanied byMg0% advance. For complete list of English and 
other language titles, please write to : 


THE DIVINE LIFE SOCIETY 

THE SIVANANDA PUBLICATION LEAGUE 
P. O. SHIVANANDANAGAR-249192 
DISTT: TEHRIGARHWAL-U.P. 
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BOOKS ON AND 

BY S 

;WAMI VIVEKANANDA 

THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA 

Price 1 

CASTE. CULTURE AND 

Price 

AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 

SOCIAUSM 

3.50 

By Romain Rolland Paper: 

14.00 

VIVEKANANDA; HIS CALL TO 


Cloth : 

17.00 

THE NATION 

1.00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 


TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 


By SwAMi Nikhilananda P(^>er : 

11.00 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 

12.00 

DeLuxe: 

16.00 

Ump: 

9.00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 

LETTERS OF SWAMI 


(illustrated for children) 

6.90 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth: 

30.00 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 


Ump: 

25.50 

VIVEKANANDA 

3.90 

TO THE YOUTH OF INEHA 

4.00 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 


IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 


By Sister Nivedita 

2.50 

OTHER POEMS 

8.50 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ADVAITA VEDANTA 

X50 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 

3.00 

(In Eight Volumes) 

• 



per Vol. Limp: 20.00 Set. Limp: 

150.00 

SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 


Cloth: 25.00 Cloth: 

190.00 

FOR HIGHER LIFE 

2.25 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 


THOUGHTS OF POWER 

1.75 

Pictures 

75.00 

WORK.AND ITS SECRET 

1.00 

RAJA YOGA Paper : 

7.90 

POWERS OF THE MIND 

1.50 

Cloth: 

11.50 

BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 

1.90 

BHAKTI YOGA Paper: 

3.00 

LIFE AFTER DEATH 

1.25 

Cloth: 

6.00 



KARMA YOGA Paper: 

3.00 

IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 

,i 

Cloth: 

6.00 

RELIGION? 

1.75 j 

JNANA YOGA Paper: 

10.75 

OUR WOMEN 

2.25 1 

Cloth: 

14.00 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 


LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TRAVEL 

3.75 

TO ALMORA 

13.00 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 


TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEK¬ 


INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 

5.25 

ANANDA 

15.00 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA HIS 


CHICAGO ADDRESSES 

1.80 

SECOND VISIT TO THE 


MODERN INDIA 

2.25 

WEST: NEW DISCOVERIES 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 

4.00 

By Marie Louise Burke 

65IS 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 

4.00 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 

IBO 

CENTENARY MEMORIAL 


MY LIFE AND MISSION 

0.95 

VOLUME 

30.00 

IN DK^CE OF HINDUl^ 

1.50 

m 

PARLIAMENT OF REUGIONS 

18.00 

ADYAlfA ASHRAMA 

5 Debi Etmujs Road CALCUTTA : 700014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swami Madhavananda 
BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
(with Shankards Commentary) In Press 

MINOR UPANISHADS 

■ 

(Paramahamsa, Atma, Amritabisdtt, 
Tejabindu, Sarva, Brahma. 

Aruneyi. and Kaivalya) 4.50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA 7.5Q 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 3.25 


BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 


10.00 


By Swami Vireskwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SRI 
BHASHYA 


Cloth: 25.00 
Limp :* 19.00 


BRAHMA-SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth : 30.00 

limp: 25.00 

By Swcmi Gambhirananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) 


VOL. I (ISHA. KENA, KATHA 
& TAITTIRIYA) 


18.00 


VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA. 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
& PRASHNA) 25.00 


By Swami Gambhirananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA 55.00 

ISHA UPANISHAD (with Shankara’s 


Commentary) 



2.5a 

KENA 

t» 

tf 

3.90 

KATHA 

•s 

ff 

5.50 

MUNDAKA 

ft 

If 

2.50 

PRASHNA 

ft 

It 

2.50 

AITAREYA 

ft 

1* 

2.50 

TAITTIRIYA 

ff 

If 

7.50 


MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 

By Swami Swarupananda 

SRIMAD-BHAGAWAD-GITA 

Cloth: 


18.00 


limp : 12.00 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 

SELF-REALIZATION 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

By Swami Nityaswarupcmanda 

ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth: 12.00 

Limp: 8.50 

By Others 

ALTAR FLOWERS 13.50 

PANCHIKARANAM 4.50 

LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI In Press 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 l^HI ENTALLY ROAD 
CALCUTTA-7(Kr014 
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HISTORY OF 

RAIVIAKRISHNA MATH AND RAMAKRISHNA 

MISSION 

Pp. viii + 344 Rs. 30.00 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS‘ 

'Truth is one : sa^es cdl It by variom names' 


mg ^ qT?T ii 


3^ t5*T: 'T^^JTT ^ STarRcT II 


*T!T^ 3ncR=5r5fft: ^ sr^rriRr i 
STT^TR II 


*n«rT i 

^rtwft 3R»5 Tjt5t ii 


I. When the Virat Purusa was offered 
as a sacrifice^, jnto how many parts did 
they divide him ?2 What became of his 
mouth, what of his arms, what of his 
thighs ■* What were his loet called ? 

RfCVeJa 10 9011 

2 His mouth became the Biahmana 
his arms became the Ksatnya, bis thighs 
became the Vaisya ; the Sudra was born 
trom his fect.3 

Rg-Wnla 10 90.12 

3. The moon was born from his 
mrad ; the sun was born from his eye ; 
India and Agni were born from his mouth. 
Vayu from his breath. 

Rg-Vedu 10 90 13. 

4. From his navel came the atmos¬ 
phere, from his head the sky was produced, 
the earth from his feet, the quarters of 
space from his ear. Thus they lashioned 
the world. 

Rg-Veda 10 9014 


!• by the devas who arc, according to Sayana, manifestations ol the Prana-^akti ot 
the Primal Purusa. 

According to Sayana, tic Sacrifice was a mental one, and so the dividing of 
Purusa does not mean an ac'ual cutting un but a form of mental classification. 

3* In the whole of Rg-Veda the four castes arc directly mentioned only in this stanza. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


Some salient aspects of sacrifice in the 
Vedic period arc dealt with m this month’s 
EDITORIAL. 

In the first instalment of girish 
( HANDRA GHOSH Swami Clietanananda, head 
of the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 
gives a vibrant account of the early Jiie of 
the great Dcngali writer and actor Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, 

In the second instalment of aesthetics 
IN RAMANUJA’S PHIIOSOEHY Prof. S. S. 
Raghavachar. former head of the depart¬ 
ment of philosophy m Mysore University, 
discusses the secular and sacred aspects of 
art and the place of the theory ol rasa in 
Visistadvaita. 

This moiitli’s Forum lor Inter-religious 
Understanding pic-enis an insightlul paper 
on PRAYER IN A CMKISIIAN CONTEXT bv Dl 


Beatrice Bruteau who is the Director of 
Philosopher’s Exchange, Winston-Salem 
and also lectures in the university. ' The 
central idea of this strikingly original thesis 
is that prayer is a two-way movement 
taking place dn two stages, which the 
author calls ‘insight’ and ‘manifestation’ 
respectively. The first is a process of 
interionzation by which the soul draws 
nearer to God ; -the second manifests the 
divine light acquired by the soul in its own 
life and in loving service to others. To¬ 
gether, these two movements constitute the 
essence of Christian prayer. 

Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of Rama- 
krishna Maha Vidyalaya, Kailasliahai, 
North Tripura, has drawn an authentic 
profile of two of the less well-known 
founders ol Bengal Vaisnavism in his 
article two vrndavana gosvamins. 


MEDITATION AND SACRIFICE—III 

(hDllORIAL) 


Ynjiui as the yoitu of yctJic A^c 

Spiritual liic is conscious life. In fact, 
spiiilual life is nothing but a struggle for 
higher consciousness, and this is what 
distinguishes it from ethical life and ordinary 
conventional religious life. The central 
process m spiritual life is the transform¬ 
ation of human consciousness. All spiritual 
disciplines, all yogas, are special techniques 
which translorm the unconscious into the 
conscious and the conscious into the 
superconscious. This was what yajna did 
for the Vedic man, Yajna was the yoga 
of the ^'edic Age. In the hands of unwor¬ 
thy people any spiritual endeavour may 
undergo degeneration. As yoga was misused 


for the acquisition ol occult powers, as 
the Tantras were misused lor the enjoy¬ 
ment of sense pleasure, so too yajna was 
in later years degraded by ignorant people 
into a ritual for the attainment of heaven. 
But during the early Vedic period it' 
served primarily as a spiritual discipline, 
a yoga, a technique for the transformation 
of consciousness. 

In order to know how yajna brings 
about the transformation of consciousness 
we have to understand three principles on 
which it is based: ritualism, symbolism 
and the connection between thought and 
action. 

Vedic yajna was cemred on the extwnal 
fire ritual performed every day in every 
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home. It was a simple rite of offering milk 
or ghee or cakes into an altar containing 
one or three or five fires. The whole life 
was regarded as a yajna^ and the ritual 
was only meant to serve as an aid in the 
concentration of menial energies and in 
understanding the nature of the universe. 
The fire altar acted as a physical frame 
of reference lor the working out of certain 
mental concepts. It was q kind of mandala 
or ymtni. In his autobiographical work 
the great psychoanalyst Dr. Jung mentions 
how he came to an understanding of 
nuindulas.^ In his own personal life be 
used to visualize his mind as a circle and, 
whenever a conflict or tension arose, he 
would diagram it as a projection or distor¬ 
tion of the circle. In due course he found 
that thus diagrammalization of his mental 
life had assumed a complex symmetric 
pattern which, as he later on discovered to 
his astonishment, had a striking resem¬ 
blance to the Chinese and Tibetan mandalas. 
A mandala is thus an extcrnalization of a 
person’s intuitive understanding either about 
his own psyche or about the nature of the 
universe 2 A yantra is a specific type of 
nmulaUi associated with a deity—a pattern 
ol the deity’s power-structure. 

The Vedic altar was a three-dimensional 
mandala or yantra. It was the external 
projection of a mental construct or para¬ 
digm of Reality, which the rsi had developed 
through deep contemplation. The inner 
mental construct was called vidyd and the 
externa] physical construct was called 
yajfia (In later upanisadic literature yajna 
came to be designated avidy^). The ex- 

Carl G Jung. Memories, Dreams, 
Reflection (London: Collins and Routledge 
and Kcgan Paul, 1963). 

2. When a schoolboy draws a triangle in 
order to study the Pythagorean Theorem, he is 
making a most elementary form of matidala. 

3* Here a-vidyS does not mean ‘ignorance* 
but 'not-vidyff, that is, something different from 
meditation. 


temal ritual was only an acting out and 
reinforcement of the inner meditation. By 
externalizing our inner thoughts we can 
study and control our mental life and our 
relationship with the world around us 
more easily. The fire alter served the same 
purpose to the Vedic rsi—it enabled him 
to anchor his life in the real world, to 
concentrate his mind and energies, and to 
orientate himself to life and reality. Above 
all, it served to remind him of the unity 
and dynamism of life—that all life is one. 
that the entire universe is alive as one 
organism throbbing with divinity, that life 
is a constantly self-renewing steady- 
state system which every living being has 
to maintain through constant giving up and 
self-sacrifice. 

In fact, the Vedic altar was the con- 
cretization of Vedic meditation. The real 
power lay in meditation, not in the external 
ritual—in the mind of the rsi. not in the 
altar. 

The second principle connected with 
yajiia l^ symbolism The most widely 
used symbols of the Vedic period are 
Surya (Sun) and Agni (Fire). In under¬ 
standing the relation between these two and 
their symbolism lies the key to understand¬ 
ing the spiritual meaning of the entire 
Vedas. There are several passages in the 
^fi-Veda which describe Agni as a power 
residing in all human beings. It is referred 
to as Vaisvanara (‘belonging to all men’) 
and Jatavedas <’all-knowing’). It is said 
to be located in the heart where the seer 
offers his hymn as an oblation to Agni.^ 
Seated in the heart, Agni inspires mystic 
mantras'’. Agni is the ‘one ocean, the 

an ^ I 

tfg-Veda 616 47 

5rct fgtrm pr 5rc?rR 

I 

Rff-Veda 1.67.2. 
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source of riches, shines forth from our 
hearts’^. These passages clearly indicate 
that in the Vedas Agni means noi the ex¬ 
ternal fire, but the power of intuition and 
will in man. It is the symbol of the power 
of the Jivfitman, the individual Self, which 
the Tantras call kimdalini. 

The Sun, Surya, is the symbol of 
spiritual illumination, the suprreme Reality, 
the Cosmic Self.’'-the Primordial Punisa, 
the Hiranyagarbha, the Prajapati, the Lord 
of all beings. Agni is the revealer, the 
means; Surya is the revealed, the goal 
When Agni is called the ‘priest, the divine 
sacriticer’8 or the ‘primary mouth of gods'®, 
and when the vedic sage prays to him for 
guidance along the right path'®, what is 
implied is that the inner Self is the connect¬ 
ing link between man and God. Agni is 
only a special manifestation of Surya, and 
in the Satapaiha-Brdhmana the two arc 
identified. It is this identity that the 
Upanisads explicitly state as the identity of 
the individual Self and the Supreme Self. 

Religious symbols are mot mere signs 
but are the samskdras^ dynamic impressions, 
of divine Reality produced in the minds of 
illumined sages. Just as the light of the 
sun produces the rainbow in the pure while 
cloud, so the light of the Divine gives rise 
to symbols in the purified minds of rsis. 
When reactivated, these symbols produce 

tr^: 

Rg-Vetla 10 51 
Rg-Veda 11151 

3rfi^T»ftS I 

Rg-Veda 1 1 . 1 . 

3rf«nf« I 

Aitareya-Brahmana 14 8 
10- TT% I 

Rg-Veda 1 . 189.1 ; IsSvluiya-Upani^ad 18 . 


great changes in the mind and recreate 
the original experience of the rsi—^just as 
the seven colours of the rainbow can be 
reconstituted back into ithe pure white 
radiance of the sun. The purpose of 'both 
meditation and ritual is to reactivate the 
archetypal symbols. This was what yajfia 
did for the Vedic man. 

The third point in understanding the 
spiritual significance of yajna is the con¬ 
nection between meditation and work. 
How do thoughts influence action, and how 
do actions influence thoughts ? What is 
the connecting link between consciousness 
and activity ? This is an important question 
for a spiritual a.spirant. for without finding 
an answer to it he cannot resolve the con¬ 
flict between meditation and karma yoga.'' 
But for this it is necessary to study in 
detail the fundamental psychological 
processes which interlink thought and 
action. This is beyond the scope of the 
present discussion but, considering its 
importance, will be dealt with in a subse¬ 
quent editorial. 

How \ajna evolved into npasaml (meditation) 

Few people are aware of the fact that 
Vedantic meditation known as updsam 
evolved out of the Vedic yajna. During 
the early Vedic period the two constituted 
one single discipline, yajnopasand. 
Gradually upasand became angdvabaddha, 
that is, distinct from but dependent on the 
external sacrifice. By the time the 
Biahmana and Aranyaka portions of the 
Vedas were composed, the external rite 
had been internalized and meditation had 
become a mental sacrifice, mdnasa-yajna. 
During the period of the Upanisads 
upasand became a completely independent 
discipline using its own .symbols and 

W* This is one of the basic conflicts of Arjuna 
in the Gita, 
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techniques. This transfonnation of yajna 
into upasand had a profound effect on the 
development of religious life in India, and 
some of the great philosophical concepts 
regarding the nature of Reality came out 
of it. 

The earliest form of yajna was the 
offering of milk or ghee into a single 
domestic fire every day. This in due course 
developed into the cult of the treta, the 
three Ares, called daksina, dhavanlya and 
;>arhaputya. Oblations for one’s forefathers 
were offered in the first fire and oblations 
for the gods in the second fire. These 
oblations were supposed to lead the soul to 
the path of manes {pitryand) and the path 
of gods idevaydna) respectively. The third 
fire was meant to receive oblations without 
any motive. It symbolized the earliest form 
of Karma Yoga or selfless work, and gave 
rise to the. concept of mukti, liberation 
from transmigratory existence as a direct 
path. 

From the cult of the three fires devel¬ 
oped several meditations. One was the 
iipakosala-vidyd which led to identification 
of prana, kam (bliss) and kham (space) with 
Brahman.’- Another was the three-stage 
meditation taught by Uddalaka Arum to 
his son Svetaketu. In the first stage the 
origin of mind. Prana and speech is traced 
to the three elements earth, water and fire ; 
in the second stage these elements are traced 
to their common source, sat or pure being ; 
in the third stage the individual soul is 
identified with sat through the famous 
equation tat tvam asi.^ Meditations on 
the three fires also led to important 
discovCTies like the doctrine of the three 
worlds (bhith, hhuvaJi.suvedi), the doctrines 
of the three states (waking, dream and deep 
sleep), the three parts of cognition (knower. 
knowledge and the object), etc. Mystic and 

^ Cf. ChSndogyo-Upanifod 4.10.4 

13* Cf. t^hSndogya-Upanifad 6.5.4—6 8.8, 


psychic truths and experiences, like those 
connected with the three channels of idd, 
pingald and susumnd, also evolved out of 
the cult of the three fires.^^ 

Later on two more fires— dvasathya and 
.TfiWiya—were added to the three fires, and 
thus developed the cult of the Five Fires 
which became the standard form of fire- 
sacrificc (agnihotra) during the later Vedic 
period. From this fire cult developed 
several meditations and concepts. One of 
the most well known of these meditations 
is the panmgnividyu in which the heaven, 
the cloud, the earth, man and woman are 
regarded as five fires which represent the 
five stages through which the soul passes 
before it is reborn. Important psychological 
concepts like the five kosas or sheaths (the 
material, vital, mental, intellectual and 
blissful) of the soul, the five sense organs 
as powers of mind, the five vital airs and 
their control through Pranayama and other 
important principles of yoga are all products 
of the pancdgnividyd. 

The development of upasand, which 
began as an internalization of the fire- 
sacrifice, continued in the post-Vedic 
period. Two important changes took place 
during this period. One was the introduc¬ 
tion of the concept of self-surrender. The 
three parts of a Vedic sacrifice were* the 
material things offered [dravya), the deity 
(dtvatd), and the act of giving {tydga) which 
was mostly done as an obligatory duty.*® 
In the upasand of the post-Vedic period 
the Self (Atman) was substituted for dravya, 
and tydga gave way to samarpana or 
surrender. As a result, upasand became 
an act of self-surrender. Self-surrender 
developed into bhajana, loving service to the 

It was perhaps some such mystic knowledge 
that the boy Naciketa sought as his second boon 
in the Kathopanhad 1.13-17. 

Katyayana Srauta Sutra 1 . 2 . 13 , 
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Lord, in the Bhakti movement of the 
Middle Ages.is The next significant 
change took place several hundred years 
later in modem times when Swami 
Vivekananda gave a new turn to Hindu 
religious life by linking individual spiritual 
practice to service (sevana) of humanity. 
The transformation of yajana iyojna) into 
bhajana and of the latter into sevana has 
had its parallel effect in the form and 
content of upasana. 

In the meantime, under the influence of 
Patanjali's Yoga, npasanfi was undergoing 
a second type of change to which we now 
turn for a detailed study. 

Difierence between Vedic niediMion and 
poM-Vedic meditation 

When we study meditation in the 
Vedas” we find that it differs from the 
prevalent notions regarding meditation in 
three ways. 

1. Emphasis on awakening of intuition 
rather than on suppression of thoughts. 
Every thought has behind it two powers: 
the power to convey meaning known in the 
Vedas as vdk, and the power of will 
known in the Vedas as kratu. Both these 
powers have their source in the dhi (or 
higher buddhi), the intuitive faculty located 
in the heart.18 When dhl is awakened, 
thoughts acquire great power and luminosity 

!«. Derived fiom the root bhai—Xo divide 
'iharc, serve, the original use of the word bhajana 
in the Rg-Veda is not much different fiom that 

of vniha cf girfer i 

Rg-Veda 1.156 3 

It* For an insightful study of Vcdic meditation 
see. Jeanine Miller. The Vedas (London; Rider 
and Company; 'also. New (Delhi B T. Publi¬ 
cations. 1974). 

Cf. ‘Varuita has implanted Lratu in the 

heart’. 

^ i 

Rg-Veda 5.85.2. 


and reveal subtle or hidden truths. The 
Vedic seers knew this, and so everywhere 
in the Vedas we find prayers for the 
awakening of the dhj (like the celebrated 
GayatrT) and for the union of thoughts to 
dhu This was what yoga meant to the 
Vedic rsi—^the ‘yoking’ of thoughts to dhl 
and the deployment of thoughts to under¬ 
stand the true nature of life and xeahty.^® 
In striking contrast, the emphasis in 
Patanjali’s Yoga is on the control or 
suppression of thoughts, dtta-vrtti nirodhalt. 
Of course, yogic control is a fully conscious 
self-directed process, but for this some 
prior awakening, gained through intense 
prayer or self-analysis or Karma Yoga, is 
necessary. When suppression of thoughts 
is attempted with an unawakened impure 
mind in a mechanical way, it becomes what 
psychologists call ‘repression’, and much 
mental energy is wasted. People try to 
suppress thoughts because of the mistaken 
notion that all thoughts are evil and are 
obstacles to spiritual realization. Thoughts 
cause distraction, conflict and suffering only 
when they are left to the mercies of lower 
impulses without the light and guidance 
of an awakened dhl. When dhl awakens. 
It takes charge of the whole mental life, 
frees thoughts from the hold of instincts, 
brings them under its control, and endows 
them with power and luminosity. Instead 
of straining every nerve in the futile attempt 
to suppress thoughts, if spiritual aspirants 
spent at least a fraction of their lime and 
energy in awakening the dhl first through 
intense prayer and selfless karma yoga, 
molitative life would not appear so difficult 
and frustrating as it does to many of them. 


19* Cf. ‘Seers, who have known ihc Great 
Seer, unite their minds to dhV. 

fst% JPT ^ ^ fatit ^ 
ffeft fq q fy y tf : I 

fig-Veda 5.81,1. 
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2. IiiU'giution of persoruflity. One of 
the most obvious characteristics of post- 
Vedic spirituality is the compartmentaliz- 
ation of spiritual endeavour into Jnana. 
Bhakti, Yoga and Karma each of which 
gives importance to the cultivation of one 
of the three faculties of reason, feeling and 
will. Following only one path neglecting 
the others leads to a lop-sided development 
of personality. On the contrary, spiritual 
life in the Vedic period was holistic which 
allowed the full development of all the 
faculties. There was no division of it into 
Jnana, Bhakti, etc., for an individual’s 
entire life was an undivided consecration 
and sacntice to the Ehvinc. 

3. Openness to Reality at all levels. 
The goal of Vedic man's life was the 
ultainmeni of harmony with Ham, the 
cosmic order. Life was treated as an 
integral whole without any distinction be- 
tv\ccn the sacred and the secular, the 
individual and the cosmic, the inner and 
the outer. Man encountered the Divine at 
all times everywhere, and every activity was 
a sacrifice to the Divine. The purpose ol 
meditation was to establish as many points 
of contact with the divine Reality as 
possible. Through meditation the Vedic 
man learnt how to open up eveiy part of 
his personality—the physical, vital, mental 
and the superconstlous—to the light and 
power of the Divine. Meditation was 
essentially a technique lor the expansion of 
consciousness and for the experience of 
divine joy at all levels It was not an 
exclusive activity but an integral part of 
the everyday life of the common man. 


28? 

This openness to experience, expansion 
of consciousness and multidimensional 
contact with Reality which diaracterized 
Vedic meditation was lost during the post- 
Vedic period. Meditation got progressively 
divorced from everyday life, and became 
a specialized activity needing withdrawal 
liom practical life, chiefly meant for 
ascetics and monks. 

With the advancement of science and 
technology the human situation has been 
rapidly changing in modern times. On the 
one hand, the discoveries ot science and 
psychology have opened up hitherto 
unknown dimensions of Reality and, on the 
other hand, industrialization, wars and 
socio-political changes have created prob¬ 
lems of disbelief, discontentment, alienation, 
insecurity and meaninglessness. There is 
an enormous increase in man's access to 
nature’s power but there is a correspondmg 
decrease in man's ability to face himself 
and solve his problems. What the world 
now needs is an integral view of the 
universe and multidimensional experience 
of Reality. It is this need that is prompt¬ 
ing thousands oi people in the East and 
West to practise meditation. If meditation 
IS to fulfil this need, it should be treed from 
Its narrow doctrinal framework and ascetic 
shell and integrated into the life of the 
common man in every walk ot life. The 
best way to do this is to revive and re¬ 
establish the Vedic principle of meditation. 
i\nd the Vedic principle of meditation, we 
have seen, is in.separable from the principle 
of yajna, sacrifice. 


(To be concluded) 
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It IS often very difficult lor people to 
understand the actions and behaviour ol 
the great teachers of the world. People 
judge these great ones according to their 
own mental make-up and sometimes 
criticize them without understanding the 
motive behind their actions. The life story 
of Buddha tells how the rulers of Vaisdli 
were disappointed when Buddha accepted 
a dinner invitation from the courtesan 
Ambapaii and refused theirs Jesus' 
disciples were surprised when they found 
their Master talking with the socially 
scorned Samaritan woman near Jacob's 
well; and again, Simon could not under¬ 
stand why Jesus would let a fallen woman 
anoint his leet. Similarly, the charge was 
levelled against Sri Ramakrishna that he 
did not show ‘sufficient moral abhorrence’ 
toward prostitutes and drunkards. On the 
contrary, we find that one of the marked 
characteristics oi these great souls is that 
they love the virtuous and the sinner alike. 
In fact, just as a mother may show more 
affection to her handicapped child than to 
her healthy one, so the great teachers of 
the world are in some ways more sympath¬ 
etic toward the wayward children ot God 
than toward the virtuous ones. After all, 
what glory is there in making a good man 
good ? Buddha, Christ, Sri Ramakrishna, 
and other God-men paid special attention 
to the fallen, the downtrodden, and the 
destitute, and by their redeeming power 
they lifted the lowly to the highest state. 
They transformed sinners into saints. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh is just such an 
example of the transforming power of Sri 


Ramakrishna. Before he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, Girish Ghosh bad led a reckless, 
hedonistic life. He was a self-proclaimed 
libertine and a rebel against God. Yet he 
had a strong mind, and was a man of 
tremendous heart. The turn that Sri 
Ramakrishna gave to Girish's life is 
epitomized in a conversation that took 
place between them on December 14, 1884: 

Ramakrishna. ‘Have laith in the Divine 

IVfother and you will attain everything.' 

Ginsh: ‘But I am a sinner' 

Ramakrishna The wretch whu constantiv 

harps on sin becomes a sinnci.' 

GiiJsh' ‘Sii. the very ground whcic I used 
to sit would become unholy ' 

Ramakrishna. ‘How can you say that? 
Suppose a light is brought into a room that has 
been dark a thousand years, docs it illumine 
the room little by little, or all in a flash'’' 

A little later Girish asked, ‘Tell me what 1 
should do.’ 

Ramakrishna: ‘Give God your power ot 

attorney Let Him do whatever He likes.’ 

The life story of Girish is very interest¬ 
ing. It gives hope to the hopeless, faith 
to the faithless, and inspiration to the 
seekers of God. Ginsh was born of pious 
parents in Calcutta on February 28, 1844, 
and grew up a lively, carefree soul. He 
inherited from his father a sharp mtellect 
and a pragmatic approach to life, and from 
his mother a love tor literature and devo¬ 
tion for God. But it was his grandmother 
who introduced him to the rich heritage 
of India’s epics and mythology. In the 
evenings she would recount to him some of 
those ancient stories, and he would listen 
with rapt attention. Once she was describ- 
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ing the episode of Krsna's departure from 
Vriiidaban, one of the moving scenes of 
the Bliagavatam. Krsna’s uncle, Akrura, 
was sent to bring Krsna to Mathura, much 
to the despair of the shepherd boys and 
girls ol Vnndaban. When Krsna sal in 
the chmioi, the boys began to cry, and 
they pleaded with him, ‘O Krsna, do not 
leave us!’ The girls held ihe wheels of 
the chariot, and some ol them grabbed the 
reins of the horses. But Akrura would not 
pay any heed to them. He left Vrindaban 
with Krsna, and thus the days of joy that 
Krsna’s playmates had known in his com¬ 
pany came to an end. Ciiiish was listening 
intently and, with learliil eyes, he asked 
his grandmothei, ‘Did Kisna ever return 
to Vrindaban ?' ‘No’, replied the grand- 

mothci. (jirish asked the question three 
times and each lime got the same answer. 
He then burst into tears and ran away. 
The Moiy upset him so much that lor the 
ncM sevcial evenings he refused to listen 
to any more tales. 

When he was only eleven ycais old his 
mother died. Although his lather was \ety 
loving and indulgent toward Girish. he 
wanted the boy to learn to stand on his 
own lect and depend on none but God. 
Once Ginsh went with his father by boat 
to visit Navadwip, the birthplace of SrT 
Caitanya, which is several miles up the 
river Gaiiga from Calcutta. On the way 
their boat was suddenly caught in a 
crosscurrent As it whirled around in 
imminent danger of sinking, Ginsh clung 
tightly to his lather’s hand Luckily the 
boatman was able to navigate the boat to 
safety When they reached the shore, 
Girish’s father said to him: ‘Why did 
you hold my hand ? Don’t you know 
that my life is dearer to me than yours ? 
If the boat had started to sink. 1 would 
have snatched my hand from you and tried 
to save my o\yn lik* You would have 
been forsaken ’ ‘My lather’s cruel words 
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hurt me terribly, but 1 learned that there 
IS no one but God to hold to at the time 
oi danger.’ Three years after his mother’s 
death. Girish lost his father. 

From his boyhood Girish was a vo¬ 
racious reader and a tree thinker. With his 
father's permission, he enrolled in one 
school after another, yet he was not happy 
in any of them. He found the disciplme 
confining, and their methods of teaching 
did not satisfy his thirst for knowledge. 
A year alter his lather’s death he was 
married, and he then left school completely 
without matriculating He never went to 
college. 

Ginsh was born in a transitional period 
oi Indian history when, m Calcutta par- 
ticuluily. Western education and culture 
w'cie being thrust upon Indian society, 
challenging the traditional Indian culture 
and religions. Consequently, the youth of 
his generation grew up in an atmosphere ol 
doubt, atheism, and cultural chaos. At the 
threshold of maturity, with little stability 
eiiher in his tamiiy oi in society to guide 
him, Ginsh stalled drilling into drunkenness, 
dwbauchery. waywardness, and obstinacy. 
He became the leader of a group of mis¬ 
chievous youths in his locality. Sometimes 
he would even de.secralc images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses Within a few years 
he became a neighbouihood menace. Yet 
side by side with his perverse behaviour, 
Girish would raise money to help the poor 
secure food and medicine, or arrange for the 
ciemation of those in his community who 
had died. After studying homeopathic 
medicine, he was able to treat people 
himself. 

Girish would ollen watch the people in 
the street through a small opening in his 
door. One afternoon, when the men of 
the neighbourhood were at work, he 
observed a hypocritical astrologer, in the 
guise of a monk, collecting information 
from a maidservant about the women of 
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the household where she worked. The 
man then entered that house as a fortune¬ 
teller, and the simple, curious women 
came to him to have their palms read. 
Girish could not tolerate it. He grabbed 
a branch ol a flower tree m the courtyard, 
broke it off, and ran and attacked the 
astrologer. He did not stop chasmg him 
until the astrologer was out of the locality. 

Although Giriiih was no longer in 
school, he did not give up his studies. He 
eventually became a member of the 
Asiatic Society and other well-known 
libraries of Calcutta. His reading included 
the Runuiyana, the Muhabhdrata, the 
Puranas, and Bengali literature. In this 
way he gradually became well versed in 
history, logic, philosophy, zoology, and 
English literature. He also studied science 
and medicine. He did not care for super¬ 
ficial knowledge. His capacity for deep 
penetiation into any subject, plus his keen 
observation of human character and 
wonderful imagination, arc what later 
made him a natmal poet and playwright. 

Once a tiieiid ol Girish’s, who later 
became a judge ol the Calcutta High 
Court, said to him, Tt is impo.ssiblc to 
translate the convcisations of the witches 
of Shake.spcaie’s Macbeth into Bengali.’ 
Immediately Ginsh decided to translate 
the whole play. It was his nature to rise 
to any challenge or to do just what he was 
told not to do. It anyone said, ‘Don’t go 
Iheie. There is a ghost,’ he would immedi¬ 
ately run to that place to sec the ghost. 
He was fearless, independent, and proud 
of his strength No one could make him 
begin woik oi quit work through pressure 
or intimidation He used to say, ‘A 
beast can he tamed by the whip, but (not 
a human being.' His attitude was: If 1 
do not enjoy my work, why should 1 do 
It '> What he considered right he did. 
without caring whether others criticized 
him or not. 


)ui> 

Meanwhile, Girish's recklessness and 
debauchery continued. His father-in-law 
finally decided to introduce some kmd of 
discipline into Girish’s life and secured tor 
him a job as a bookkeeper in his 'own 
office. It was while working there that 
Girish translated Macbeth into Bengali. 
Unfortunately, that manuscript was lost 
when the company went out of business, 
because Girish was then away from the 
office taking care of his sick wife. However, 
be later retranslated Macbeth, and it was 
staged at the Minerva Theatre in Calcutta. 
Girish worked in various capacities in 
different businesses during th: next filleen 
years. He had indomitable energy, and 
was becoming (increasingly more involved 
in the theatre. Thus it was common 
practice lor him to woik all day at the 
office and tlien go to the theatre in the 
evening to act in a play, icturning home 
ai three or lour o'clock in the morning 

That person is indeed unfoitunalc who 
loses his mother in childhood, liis lather 
in boyhood, and his wife in early manhood 
In J874. when Girish was just tinny, his 
young wile died, leaving him with one son 
and one daughter Shortly thercallcr he 
lost his job A thick, dark cloud of despair 
seemed to hover over him. As God created 
giiel to subdue man, so man created wine 
to subdue grief. Again Giri.sh drifted, 
trying to forget his sorrows with the help 
oi alcohol But, at the same time, his 
pent-up emotions found an outlet in a 
series of exquisite poetical compositions. 

During this period he went to Bhagal- 
pur, in Central India, lor a shoit while on 
some business. One day while he was 
there he went for a walk with some friends 
and in a boisterous mood, jumped into a 
deep ravine. When he tried to climb out he 
found he was unable to do so. His friends 
then attempted to rescue him but they 
also failed. One of them commented: 
‘Now we are in real trouble. You are an 
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atheist, and yet no one can save you now 
but God. Let us all pray together.’ Girish 
found himself joining wholeheartedly in 
the prayer, and strangely, just then he 
found a way out of the ravine. After he 
was safe he said to his iriends: ‘Today 
1 have called on God out of fear. If 1 
ever call on Him again, it will be out ol 
love , otherwise 1 will not cal! on Him. 
even at the cost of my life ’ 

After leturning to Calcutta Girish 
remarried and also found another job His 
new supervisor was an Englishman who 
introduced the practice of summoning his 
employees by ringing a bell. One day he 
rang for Girish. Girish heard the bell but 
did not rc.spond. The supervisor sent an 
attendant to a^k CJirish whether he had 
heard the bell or not. Girish simply replied. 
"No, 1 didn't hear the bell,’ and continued 
with his work The supervi.sor became 
angry when he heard the report and went 
to Girish himself. ‘1 am calling you. Why 
don’t you respond ?' ‘1 did hear the bell’, 
answered Girish. ‘Even so, how am I to 
know that the bell is calling me ? The bell 
never said, “Girish, Girish.” ’ Then more 
seriously he said; ‘Listen, sir So far I 
have spoken to you as a gentleman ; now 
T shall be frank. I am not your servant 
or bearer. I am not accustomed to stand¬ 
ing and sitting according to a bell. 1 feel 
It is humiliating for a subordinate to be 
summoned by a bell. And when its 
employees are humiliated, a company loses 
its reputation.’ The owner of the company 
came to know of the incident and supported 
Girish. Later the supervisor apologized 
to Girish, and they eventually became 
close friends. 

Six months after his second marriage 
Girish became ill with a virulent type of 
cholera, and physicians gave up hope for 
his recovery. Girish was lying on his bed 
in a semi-conscious state, surrounded by 
weeping relatives, when he had a vision; 


A resplendent female form, wearing a red- 
bordered cloth, appeared before him. Her 
face was full of compassion and love. She 
sat near him and. putting something in his 
mouth, said, ‘Please cat this prasad 
[ sanctified food ] and you will be cured.’ 
Girish slowly regained consciousness, and 
from that moment his recovery began. He 
later recounted this mysterious vision to 
his brother disciples and added, ‘Sixteen 
years later (in 1891) when I first went to 
Jayrambati to see the Holy Mother, I 
found to my surprise and delight that the 
woman who had saved my life with the 
holy prasad was none other than the Holy 
Mother herself’ 

Disease, the death of a loved one, an 
accident, or untold suffering invariably 
leads to a turning point in one’s life. Girish 
was experiencing all of these and, in spite 
of his pioclaimed atheism, he began to 
wonder if in fact a greater Reality did exist. 
He wrote in his memoirs: 

At such a crisis 1 thought, ‘Does God exist ? 
Does he listen to the prayers of man ? Docs 
he show him the wa> from darkness to light ?’ 
Mj mind said, ‘Yes’ Immediately 1 closed my 
ejes and piayed, ‘Oh God, if thou art, carry 
me acioss Give me refuge. 1 have none.’ I 
remembered the words of the Gita, ‘Those who 
call on Me alone in the days of affliction, to 
them too 1 bring succour and refuge ’ These 
woids sank deep m mv consciousness and gave 
me solace m soirow I found the words of the 
Gita to be tnic As the sun removes the 
darkness oi the night, so the sun oi hope arose 
and dispelled the gloom that had gathered thick 
in m> mind In the sea of trouble I found the 
harbour of repose But I had nurtured doubt 
all these years I had argued long, saying, 
‘There is no God' Where would the impres¬ 
sions. of these thoughts go f I began to reason 
in terms ol cause and effect and argued that 
such and such a cause had produced such and 
such an effect, which was instrumental in 
bringing release from this danger It is said 
that doubt dies haid Again I fell victim to 
doubt. But 1 had not the courage to say boldly, 
‘God doQs not exist,’ 
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Desire iur inquiiy came lAuikmg into the 
current of events, sometimes faith, sometimes 
doubt, emerged. Ever>'bod\ with whom ! 
discussed my problem said unanimously that 
without instruction from a gum doubt would 
not go and nothing could be achieved in spiritual 
life But my intellect relused to accept a 
human being as a guru ; tor one has to .salute 
the guru with the words, ‘Guru is Brahma, 
Guru IS Vi$nu, Guru is the Lord Mahesvaia 
($iva), the god of gods, etc’ How could I say 
this to a man who is like me This was hypoc¬ 
risy But the tyranny of doubt was intolerable 
I'ernble conflicts pieiccd my heart' through and 
through. That condition can better be imagined 
than described Suppose a man, all of a sudden 
IS forcibly diagged to a daik, solitary room with 
his eyes coveted, and kept confined there with no 
food and dunk What will be the state of his mind? 
If you can picture his mental condili.m, you will be 
able to understand something of my own There 
were moments when 1 was breathless with 
emotion Thoughts of despair bit through me 
like a saw At other times the memory of the 
past was revived and the darkness of my heart 
knew no bounds. 

Girish had read about Sn Ramakrishna 
in the Indian Mirror, He also came to 
know how the famous Keshab Chandra 
Sen and his followers, of the Brahmo 
Samaj. had been influenced by Sn Rama- 
krishnu. He then became curious to know 
more about this holy man of Dakshineswar. 
Most probably Girish first saw Sri Rama¬ 
krishna in 1877 at Dinanath Basu's house 
in Calcutta. In his reminiscences Girish 
recorded his first several meetings viith Sri 
Ramakrishna. As he described his first 
meeting; 

It was dusk Lights wcic lit and they were 
placed m front of Sn Ramakrishna But he 
began to make repeated inquiries, saving, ‘Is 't 
evening ■’ Is it evening At this I thought to 

myself, ‘What pretension! It is dusk. Lights 
are burning m front of him. ^’ct he cannot tell 
whethci It IS evening or not ’ Thinking I had 
seen enough of him, 1 came away 

A few years later, Girish saw Sri 
Ramakrishna for the second time at the 


home of Balaram Bose. Many people had 
been invited that day to meet the Master. 
A dancing girl named Bidhu was seated 
ne\i to Sri Ramakrishna in order to ;5ing 
a lew devotional songs for him. Girish 
observed Sn Ramakrishna talking to people 
and receiving them with the utmost 
humility, bowing down to the ground. 
Girish wrote in his reminiscences; 

An old fiicnd ol nunc, pointing at him, said 
saicastiuilly, ‘Bidhu must have had a previous 
intimacy with him That's why he is laughing 
and joking with hc> ' But I did not like his 
insinuations lust at ihis time Sisir Kumai 
Ghosh the well-known ediloi of Aninta Iia7ar 
Piilnkn arriscd lie seemed to have very littk 
respect lor Sn Ram.tkiishna He said. ‘Let us 
go. enough ol him' I wanted to stay and see 
a hllU' more Bui he ms sled and m.uJe me 
go with him 

In August, 1884, Girish's drama on the 
lite of SiT Caitanya was creating a sensation 
in Calcutta. Sn Ramakrishna heard about 
the play and wanted to sec it, but .some 
devotees objccteil because several of the 
roles were played by w'omen of bad 
reputation In those days girls from good 
families did not become actresses in the 
theatre Sn Ramakrishna told the devotees: 
‘I shall look upon them as the Blissful 
Mother heiself What if one of them acts 
the part ol Caitanya ? An imitation custard 
apple reminds one of the real fruit.’ 

Girish wrote in his memoirs for 
September 21, 1884: 

My play. The / i/i* of Cuihima, was being 
enacted in the Star Theatre I was strolling in 
the outer compound of the theatre when 
Mahendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, one of the 
devotees of .Sn Ramakrishna. came and said to 
me ‘Sri Ramakrishna has come to see the 
play If \ou will give him a Iree pass, well and 
eood. Otherwise we will buy a ticket for him.’ 

1 replied' ‘He w'll not have to purchase 
his ticket But the others will have to,’ Saying 
this. 1 proceeded to greet him 1 found him 
alighting from the carnage and entering the 
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compound of the theatre. 1 wanted to salute 
him. But before I could do so, he saluted 
me. I returned his salute. He saluted me again. 
1 bowed my head and he did the same to me. 
I thought this might continue forever, so I 
greeted him mentally and led him upstairs and 
offered him a seat in the box After arranging 
with an attendant to fan him, 1 returned home, 
Iccling indisposed. 

This was Girish’s third meeting. After 
the performance a devotee asked Sri 
Ramakrishna how he had enjoyed the play. 
He replied with a smile, T found the 
representation the same as the real.’ On 
this occasion, he blessed the actress Bino- 
dini. who had played the role ot Sri 
Caitanya, by touching her head and saying, 
‘Be illumined.’ Binodini wrote in her 
autobiography: T don’t care if people of 
the world look down upon my sinful life. 
I was blessed by Sri Ramakrishna. His 
loving, hopeful message still sustains me. 
When 1 am terribly depressed I see his 
sweet, compassionate face in my heart and 
hear his voice, “Say Hari guru, guru Hari 
(God is your guru, and the guru is your 
God).’’ ’ 

People came from all over Bengal to hon¬ 
our Girish for his excellent presentation of 
Caitanya’s life. Even orthodox Vaisnavas 
(followers of Caitanya) went to see the play 
in the theatre—a remarkable fact since the 
theatre was traditionally regarded as an 
immoral place. Some of them went to 
Girish’s house to meet him personally. 
Girish, having performed until late the 
previous night, was not very enthusiastic 
about receiving effusive visitors during the 
day, and he was also tired of flattery. 
Finally he struck upon a plan to get rid of 
the crowd. Filling his glass from a bottle, 
he began to drink. The devout Vaisnavas 
then asked. ‘Sir, are you sick ? Arc you 
taking medicine ?’ Girish replied, ‘No, it 
is not mediciite. I am drinking wine.* 
Finding that his life and the ideal expressed 
in his play were poles apart, the visitors 


left. Girish smiled to himself and 
thought: *I am Girish Ghosh. I am not 
afraid or ashamed of anything. Why 
should 1 care for other's opinions ?’ 

When on the fourth occasion he saw 
Sri Ramakrishna, Girish felt for the first 
lime the wonderful divine attraction that 
drew the devotees to the Master. In his 
own words: 

I was sitting on the porch ot a friend’.s house, 
which was at the crossroads, when 1 saw Sri 
Ramakrishna slowly approaching, accompanied 
hv Nara}ana and a couple of other devotees. 
No sooner had 1 turned my eyes toward him 
than he saluted me I returned his salute. Then 
he went on. For no accountable reason my heart 
lelt drawn toward him by an invisible string 
As soon as he had gone a short distance, T felt 
an urge to follow him I could not keep calm, 
for the attraction T felt was not of this earth, it 
was something for which no former experience 
had ever prepared me. It was something unique 
which no wo'rds could describe Just at that 
moment a person, whose name I do not recall, 
brought me a message from him and said, 'Sri 
Ramakrishna is calling you'. 1 went 

Sri Ramakrishna was on his way to 
Bularam Bose’s house, and Girish followed 
him there His account continues: 

After an exchange of a few words with 
Ralaram, Sn Ramakrishna suddenly exclaimed, 
‘I am all right I am all right.’ So saying, he 
went into a state of consciousness which seemed 
very strange to me. Then he remarked, ‘No. 
no, this IS not pretence. This is not pretence.’ 
He remained in this state for a while and then 
resumed his normal state. I asked him, ‘What 
IS a guru ?’ He answered • ‘Do you know what 
the guru is He is like a matchmaker A 
matchmaker arranges for the union of the bride 
with the bridegroom. Likewise, a guru prepares 
for the meeting of the individual soul with his 
Beloved, the Divine Spirit’ Then he said, ‘You 
need not worry Your guru has already been 
chosen ’ I asked, ‘What is a mantra ?’ He 
replied, ‘The name of God ’ 

Still describing the same meeting, 
Girish wrote; 
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Then the talk drifted to the theatre, and he 
said, ‘1 liked your play very much. The sun 
of knowledge has begun to shine upon you. All 
the blemishes of your heart will be washed away. 
Very soon devotion will arise to sweeten your 
life with profuse joy and peace.’ I told him 
that I had none of those qualities and that I 
had written the play only with the idea of 
making some money. He kept quiet Then he 
said, ’Will you take me to your theatre and 
show me another play of yours ?' I replied, 
•Very well Any dayjou like.' He said, ‘You 
must charge me something.' T said, ‘All right, 
you may pay eight annas.' Sri Ramakrushna 
said. ‘That will allow me a scat in the balcony, 
which is a vcr> noisy place ’ I answered, *Oh 
no, you will not gO' there You will sit in the 
same place where you sat last time' He said. 
‘Then you must take one rupee.’ I said, ‘All 
right, as you please' Our talk ended. 

Girlsh was a proud man, very much 
opposed to the idea of bowing down to 
anyone. But through the influence of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his haughtiness, rudeness, 
and pride gradually began to melt. Girish 
described his thoughts at his fifth meeting: 

I was sitting in the dressing room of the 
theatre when a devotee came to me m a hurry 
and said with some concern, ‘Sri Ramakrishna 
IS here in his carnage ’ I replied, ‘Very well. 
Take him to a box and offer him a seat ’ But 
the devotee answered. ‘Won't you come and greet 
him pcrsonallj and take him there yourself’’ With 
some annoyance I said. ‘Does he need me'> Can’t 
be get there himself ?’ Nevertheless, I went. 1 
found him alighting from the carriage. Seeing his 
‘Serene and radiant face. m> stony heart melted. 
I rebuked myself m shame, and that shame still 
haunts my memorv To think that I had 
refused to greet this sweet and gentle soul' 
Then 1 conducted him upstairs There 1 saluted 
him. touching his feet Even now I do not 
understand the reason, but at that moment a 
radical change came over me and I was a 
different man I offered him a rose, which he 
accepted But he returned it again, saying, 
‘only a god or a dandy is entitled to flowers. 
What shall 1 do with it 

Girish took Sri Ramakrishna and some 
of his devotees into the hall of the Star 


Theatre, where the following conversation 
took place: 

Ramakrishna: ‘Ah! You have written 
nice plays.’ 

Girish: ‘But, sir, how little I assimilate! 

I just write.’ 

Ramakrishna: ‘No, you assimilate a 

gical deal. The other day I said to you 
that no one could sketch a divine character 
unless he had love of God in his heart. .’ 

Girish: ‘I often ask myself, “Why 
bother about the theatre any more ?” * 

Ramakrishna: ‘No, no! Let things be 
as they are. People will leam much from 
your plays.' 

After the drama, which was on the life 
of the great devotee Prahlada, Giri-sh asked 
Sri Ramakrishna. ‘How did you like the 
performance?' Sri Ramakrishna replied: 
‘I found that it was God himself who wa.s 
acting the different parts. Those who 
played the female parts seemed to me the 
direct embodiments of the Blissful Mother.’ 

On this occasion Sri Ramakrishna said 
to Ginsh, ‘There is some crookedness in 
your heart.’ Girish thought to himself, 
‘Yes, indeed. Plenty of it—of various 
kinds.’ Then he asked the Master, ‘How 
shall I get rid of it ?’ Sri Ramakrishna 
replied, ‘Have faith.' 

One afternoon Girish went to the theatre 
and lound a note saying that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would be visiting Ram Chandra 
Dutla’s house in Calcutta that day. Girish 
suddenly felt an irresistible desire to see 
the Master. He left the theatre for Ram 
Dutta’s house, even though he did not 
know him and had not received a formal 
invitation. He later wrote in his memoirs: 

It wa,s evening Sri Ramakrishna was 
dancing in ecstasy m the courtyard. There was 
singing accompanied by a drum. The devotees 
were dancing in a circle around Sn Ramakrishna. 
The words of the song were, ‘Nadia is shaken 
b} the surging waves of divine love emanating 
from the heart of Gauranga.’ The courtyard 
seemed a sea of blis.s. He was absorbed ip 
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samadhi. The devotees began to take the dust 
of his feet 1 wanted to do the same but I 
could not, as 1 was shy. 1 was thinking of 
what others might say if I went to Sn Rama- 
knshna and took the dust of his feet. No 
sooner had this thought crossed my mind than 
Sri Ramaknshna, coming down from samadhi, 
began dancing again While dancing he came 
111 front of me and stood still, once more absorbed 
in samadhi Now there was no longer any 
hesitation on m> part to touch his feet 1 took 
the dust of his feet 

After the music Sri Ramaknshna came and 
sat in the drawing room I followed him. Then 
he began to talk to me 1 asked him ‘Will 
the crookedness go out of my heart He said. 
‘Yes. It will go' Again I asked him the same 
question, and he gave the same reph 1 repeated 
It once more, and he said the same thing 

A great change was coming ovei Girish 
He Iclt as if Sri Ramaknshna was his own 
close relative The Master’s loving care and 
concern nude Giiish understand that he 
would not condemn him for his shortcom¬ 
ings. Girish wrote ; 

I went to Dakshinc:>wai 1 found Sn Rama- 
krishna seated «n the southern poich of his 
room He was talking wilh a \oung devotee 
named Bhavanath I prostrated myself bcfoic 
Si I Ramaknshna and mentally iccitcd the verse 
‘Giiiu IS Brahma, Guiu is S'lsnii, Guru is the 
Loid Mahesvara, the god ol gods.’ He said, ‘I 
w'as just talking about you And li you don't 
believe me ask Phavanath*’ 


After a while he started to give me some 
spiritual advice. I stopped him, saying: ‘I 

won't listen to any advice. I have written 
cartloads of it myself. It doesn’t help. Do 
something that will transform my life.’ Hearing 
these words, Sn Ramakrishna was highly pleased. 
Ramial, his nephew, was present. Sn Rama¬ 
knshna asked him to recite a particular hymn, 
which ran thus: ‘Go into solitude and shut 
yourself in a cave. Peace is not there. Peace 
IS where faith is, for faith is the root of all.’ 
I saw a smile playing on the lips of Sri Rama¬ 
knshna, and I felt at that moment that 1 was 
freed from all impurities And at that moment, 
my arrogant bead bowed low at his feet. In 
him 1 found my sanctuary and all my fear was 
gone I prostrated myself before him and was 
about to return home. He followed me as far 
as the northern porch. There I asked him, 
‘Now that 1 have received your grace, am 1 
to continue the same kind of work that 1 have 
been doing V Sn Ramakrishna replied, ‘Yes. 
why notFrom his words 1 understood that 
m\ connection with the theatre would not hurt 
my spiritual litc. 

My heart was hlled with toy. 1 felt as li 
1 was born anew. I was a totally changed man. 
There was no more doubt or conflict in my 
mind. ‘God is ical. God is my sanctuary ; 1 
have found my refuge in this God-man Now 1 
can easily realize God.’ Thoughts like these 
cast then spell on me night and day. In waking 
or in dreaming, the same mood persisted. 
‘Fearless am I! I have found my very own. 
The world can no longer bind me. for even the 
greatest fear, the fear of death, is gone.’ 

{To be Lonlirmcd) 


AEST HETICS IN RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY 

PROF S. S RAGHAVACHAR 


{Continued from the previous issue) 


(d) Expressionism. A view of beauty 
ancient in origin, but formulated as a theory 
in recent times, is that it consists ‘expression’. 
On this view, it is not a self-existent principle 
of aesthetic value, but is what it is by virtue 
of the revelation or expression of an inner 
or spiritual content. 


The view accotxls well wilh the nature 
of the kingdom of arts. What is to be 
expressed is an inner vision and, in the pro¬ 
cess of expression, it acquires self-definition. 
The expression, we have seen, must fulfil 
itself in capturing the highest form or reality, 
of which the focal point of significance is 
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the Supreme Being. In all moods of their 
highest expressiveness, the artists of real 
creative genius confess to their being the 
passive vehicles of an inspiration, descend¬ 
ing, as it were, from above, and appropriat¬ 
ing them as its instruments of self-arlicula- 
tum AIJ great art takes shape, not as 
something man-made and artificial, but as 
the veritable self-utterance of the Highest 
Reality. The artist, has the blessed status 
of an instrument, through whom Reality 
communicates itself. Thus, art at its best 
is Nature’s own self-expression at its best, 
Vedanta Dcitika, in one of his peak con¬ 
fessions. owns to being a mere vinu on 
which the Lord (Venkatesa) is playing with 
delight. This passivity is a state of exalta¬ 
tion to the poet. 

While thu.s art pa.s.ses out of the realm of 
the work of man to that i>f God Himself, 
natural beauty, to which also the theory of 
Beauty as Expression has to apply, takes on 
the as]jcct ol artistic creation. It is not 
something ‘out there’ by itself, solidly self- 
existing, but something projected and set 
up by the Creator’s self-display. Parasara 
Bhai La uses the self-display of a peacock as 
a simile. It is not unusual to speak of the 
Creator us a poet, dancer and musician, and 
Vc<lic literature uses the carpenter's anal¬ 
ogy also. Creation as the art of the Divine 
Spirit IS a valid picture on many aiunts. 
Vedanta De^ika. in a memorable poem, 
speaks of the Creator as a painter. He 
Himself constituting the canvas, with His 
creative Joy as brush and compassion as 
the paint. Instead of merely art being 
expression, beauty in all forms and levels, 
produced or discovered by man, comes, in 
the last analysis, to be viewed as the self- 
expression of Divinity. 

Thus Realism. Formalism and Expres¬ 
sionism, properly stretched to their ultimate 
height of significance, converge towards a 
Bmhinan-centred aesthetics. 

(e) The problem of ugliness is a seem¬ 
ingly intractable one in aesthetics, as is that 


of error in epistemology, and that of evil, 
moral and physical, in theism in general. 
It is a specific instance of the problem of 
imperfection, which is no problem for a 
materialistic or illusionistic metaphysics. 
The frame-work for treating it may be 
roughly indicated. Ultimately,, imperfection 
is incidental to finite life; neither Nature 
nor the Supreme Spirit can be the basis 
of it for an unclouded vision. Apurusartha 
can happen to a jlva. Objective Nature can 
have no ugliness in itself, except in a mis¬ 
reading of its nature by a finite mind. The 
misreading must be in the nature of an ar¬ 
rested vision, wherein there is obscuration of 
Nature being the embodiment of the Divine 
Nature's supreme integration by the im¬ 
manent Divine presence must be missed, 
and that it is a self-revelation of the Pri¬ 
mordial Artist must stand provisioiulK 
annulled. Such an arrested, fragmented and 
partially annulled perception on the part of 
the linitc percipient, creates the impre.s,sion 
of objective and ontological ugliness, whose 
locus in reality is the percipient himself. It 
is a malady incidental to his finitude. With 
his development of God-awareness, the 
possibility of the perception of natural ugli¬ 
ness must get transcended. The proneness 
to ugliness is much more conspicuous in the 
realm of art, wherein the finite soul expresses 
Itself. It may be egoistic, subject to the 
opaqueness of lamas and misdirection of 
rajas, and may put forth forms of aesthetic 
creation embodying finite meanings, depleted 
of all transcendent reference. Art, with no 
intimation of the ParamStman in what it 
depicts, would be genuine ugliness. Just as 
the essence of evil is the life of God-nega- 
timi, and of error the apprehension of the 
finite divorced from the sustaining presence 
of God in it, even so artistic creation un¬ 
touched by the Infinite is aesthetic frustra¬ 
tion and ugliness. Sudariana Suri and 
Vedanta De^ika assert that in the liberated 
perception of the emancipated, evil, ugliness 
and all such antecedent imperfections stand 
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transmuted into integral elements of 
ecstasy.^ 

There is no such thing as invincible', 
objective ugliness, and all forms of ugliness 
are man’s own making by virtue of his 
jnam-sankoca. Redemption from this prone¬ 
ness and predicament is an assured possi¬ 
bility. 

(/) Modern aesthetics in recent centuries 
makes a distinction between the beautiful 
and the sublime, and all reputed w'riters on 
the subject dwell on the theme Bosanquet 
suggests an alternative pair of terms for the 
two classes of aesthetic excellence, ‘easy’ 
and ‘difficult’ beauty. Easy beauty is what 
can please aesthetically, without requiring 
much strain and effort on the part of the 
spectator, and is formed of simple forms of 
aesthetical quality Difficult bcautv oi the 
sublime calls up all the mental resources 
ot the spectator and presents spectacles of 
great width, intricacy and tension, produc¬ 
ing awe as well as ania/cd admiiation. There 
is no doubt that some kind of synthesis 
requires to be attempted, and acsthclicians 
arc not wanting who have pul forth ttie 
attempt without minimi/inc the value of the 
dislinclii>n. The sublime can pass imper¬ 
ceptibly into what Rudol^rh Otto names 
the ‘numinous’, evoking fascination as well 
as awe. The ‘numinous’ is the unique cat¬ 
egory of the religious consciousness accord¬ 
ing to Otto. It is interesting to note that he 
considers the eleventh chapter of the Gita 
as a magnificent presentation of the ‘numin¬ 
ous’, with all the terrors of mysterious 
majesty and also the basic element of attrac¬ 
tion. In one of the Ramrmujite dcfiiuti»’ns 
of hhitkti, we have a combination of both 
It reads, Muhanlyavha\e pntih, love 
directed to what is grand. The point is 
that the distinction between the two aesthetic 
qualities of beauty and sublimity is not 
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absolute, and they can be ^n in fusion in 
the highest mystic experience. In the 
Visisiadvaitic idea of the Supreme Being, 
there is a combinatiorl^of the two ideas of 
saulabhya and paratva, accessibility and 
over-powering greatness. The two aspects 
of the Divine are fundamental. What can¬ 
not be easily reconciled on the purely aes¬ 
thetic plane seems to be synthesized in relig¬ 
ious experience The Upanisads' abound in 
paradoxical declarations of this profound 
intimacy and infinity of the Divine, sri 
Krsija, in His mighty self-revelation in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gild, is pictured as 
having the sun and moon as His two eyes. 
Arjuna e.xclaims, Hrdto’smi drstvd bfuiyena 
ca pra\'yathitai)i muno me.- Ramanuja 
explains the sun as signifying blazing powers, 
pratdpa, and the moon as leprescnting 
prasdda. condescending grace. This seems 
to be a happy amalgamation of the two 
paradoxical attributes of God. The aesthetic 
dichotomy is le'-olvcd in R.imrinuja’s idea of 
God and his interpretation of the vUvarupu. 
The root of this elaboration is alieady con¬ 
tained in the Vi'inu-puinwt description of 
the form of Visnu as itthhdiraya. . 

Two types art 

An aesthetic paltemed on the basis of 
Riimrinuia’s philosophy cannot but lie 
heavily loaded with Vedantic thought. A 
legitimate question arises and whether such 
a line of thinking leaves room for the auton¬ 
omy of the aesthetic consciousness and the 
cult of ‘Art for Art’s .sake’, needs con¬ 
sideration. 

Some elementary principles must be noted 
before the question can be properly dis¬ 
cussed. Aesthetic expeiience is primarily a 
state of pleasure. But the plea,sure is of a 
contemplative nature. It is pleasure arising 
on the contemplation of a perceived or 
imagined object As it is said, it is a 
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‘relevant pleasure’ with an ‘objective cor¬ 
relate'. Hence it stands different from 
pleasures of escape and pleasures accom¬ 
panying the satisfaction of unaesthelic 
desires. In the classification of pleasures 
given in the Gita, it comes under sattvika 
pleasure. It is because of this sattvika 
character that even tragic situations, depicted 
in literature, can be sources of aesthetic 
enjoyment. It affords the required ‘psychic 
distance’. It is contemplative in the sense 
that it is not an action-conditioned satisfac¬ 
tion. The executive work of the artist is for 
purposes of securing a full vision of the 
aesthetic object, and thus subordinate to the 
‘full seeing’. In being contemplative, it is 
akin to intellectual or theoretical satisfac¬ 
tion. But there is a vital distinction, that 
its motivation is not the propounding of a 
true or objectively tenable view of things. 
It seeks a vision of the beautiful as an end 
in itself, be it perceptual or imaginative, with 
a ‘willing suspension of disbelief'. The con¬ 
cern with truth, metaphysical or scientific, 
does not enter into the approach here The 
fundamental interest is to contemplate on a 
thing of .beauty, irrespective of its objective 
existence or otherwise Fiction is not 
excluded from the realm of the aesthetic 
object, provided it is artistically convincing 
in the sen.se of being possible. 

In this background of general aesthetics, 
we have to construe what would be the 
stand of Ramanuja’s philosophy on the 
autonomy of art. It is necessary to distin¬ 
guish two levels of art, that which is mani¬ 
festly secular, with no spiritual motivation, 
and that which is integrated as a factor 
within the practice of hhaktl. Something 
definite can be conjectured on these two 
levels. 

(a) Art may be secular in conscious 
intention ; but in so far as it depicts real 
beauty and sublimity, according to the 
general view of vihhuti, it must carry sugges¬ 
tions of the Immanent Infinite. If it is a 
source of real joy, as all joy flows from 


Brahman, the only source of joy according 
to the Upanifods, it must be in some way 
an unknowing experience of Brahman. It 
cannot be cut off from .that fundamental 
principle of beauty and joy. For cariying 
this touch of Brahman, all that is required 
of the work of art is that it should be true 
to its nature and accomplish its final purpose 
of contemplative pleasure. It should be 
free art for its own sake and. by virtue of 
its perfection, it inevitably establishes an 
unintended communion with the Divine 
Thus, there is no jeopardy to the maxim 
of ‘Art for Art’s sake', but still at its height 
of triumph such art carries a self-transcen¬ 
dent message. 

(h) At the second level, art participates 
integrally in the wholeness of the spiritual 
pursuit characteristic of hhakti. The cogni¬ 
tive aspect of jxjrsonality seeks the Irvine 
through sravana. munana, niJidhyiisma and 
sdksdtkdia. The volitional or active nature 
expresses itself in karma-yopa in the pre- 
liminary stages and flows into loving service 
called kainkarya or .icrw in the advanced 
stage. The emotional and imaginative 
nature lakes shape as love, priti and dhyd- 
na filled with prlit It is the last aspect that 
manifests itself in the aesthetic life of 
hhakti. Now. spiritual art that is the 
materialisation of hhakti, is not independent 
of jftnna and sera It cannot be brought 
under ‘Art for Art’s sake’, but i.s art impel¬ 
led by the devotional zest and contributing 
to the fullness of Gixlward endeavour. The 
question is whether the art-factor suffers 
diminution in this fusion. Docs it lose its 
innate rapture, because it includes in itself 
jhdna and sevd ? Does jndna, in its turn, 
lose its truth-value because it is fused with 
love of God and work dedicated to God ? 
Does righteous endeavour become less 
righteous, because it is governed by the 
understanding of God and saturated with 
love of God ? In general, do the three ulti¬ 
mate values of truth, goodness and beauty 
lose the elements of intrinsic value posses- 
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sed by them in their severalty, when they 
enter into a process of joint realisation ? 
It seems to be that they could not reach their 
full stature when pursued in mutual isola¬ 
tion. as they were provisionally in their in¬ 
itial realisation. 'Ihey acquire enhancement 
in this supreme synthesis. For truth to be 
alienated from beauty and gocxlness is a 
privation. For beauty, to rest on mere ‘sus¬ 
pension of disbelief’ and not on the certi¬ 
tude of authentic insight, and for it to be 
divorced from the life of holiness, is to lose 
a part of its vital substance. For goodness, 
not to be founded on the reality-factor and 
not to have the benefit of the aesthetic con- 
templativcness, is to be just preparatory to 
fuller aetualisation The conclusion may be 
hazarded, in the light of these consider¬ 
ations. that art that is spiritualised, though 
losing its autonomy, gains in the scale of 
values Well may Vedanta IDcsika spurn 
the mess of earthly pottage and cast aside 
trivial themes and opt for the inexhaustible 
riches of God. Good art may flourish in 
its autonomy, but great art finds its fulfil¬ 
ment in what is more than mere art. 

Theory of rasa in Visi.s1advaita 

The poetic theory of Rasa seems to be 
favouring a kind of pseudo-Advaitism for 
a long time, and some critical clarification 
in the light of Ramanuja’s thought needs to 
be made on the subject. The theory is 
founded on Bharata’s treatise on Dramatics, 
ft describes eight fundamental emotional 
propensities of man and depicts how 
these evolve into eight enjoyable states 
of emotion, callcxl rasa. in the 
spectators of drama. These emotions are 
evoked by the appropriate objects, vihhavas, 
presented in an idealised manner (alaukika) 
on the stage with all the accessory and 
associated factors. Vedanta De^ika points 
out in his Nydya-siddhanjana that the basic 
emotional potentialities, sthdyihhavas, are 
all forms of dharma-bhiita-jmm, conscious¬ 


ness adjectival to the self, and are not a 
bundle of distinct faculties. He also asserts 
that the list is not complete as it does not 
provide for santa-rasa, the enjoyment at the 
spectacle of a spiritual life. That such a 
life is not one of inert quietude but an ac¬ 
tive exercise of Godward energy, renders it 
suitable for dramatic reproduction.^ The 
locus of the rasa, the aestheic delight, is 
certainly the spectator, and it lies in an 
imaginative ‘empathy’ with the feelings 
represented in the play on the stage. The 
spectator’s emotional identification with the 
feelings displayed in his state of sattva, 
overcoming inertia and ego-centric pre¬ 
occupations does bring out the final 

ae. sthetic joy. These are the well-known 
tenets of the Rasa-theory. 

It is to be remarked that the identity of 
the feeling of the spectator with what is 
depicted by the actor and with that of the 
poet and even of the character presented, 
does not lead to Advdita. The aesthetic 
object, vihhuva, is there in the dramatic 
presentation, and no identiheation with it is 
required or posited. It is only identification 
with the feelings it evokes that is involved 
in the enjoyment of rasa No fusion of the 
subject and object is there in the experience. 
There is ju.st a duplication of the feelings 
arising in reaction to the object in the poet, 
the character, the actor and the spectator. 
Such a community of feeling is actually 
invoked by Vedanta DeSika in explanation 
of the hhogasamya between the jivdtman 
and Paramdtman. in the stage of moksa, in 
spite of the distinction between the two in 
that jagadvydpdra is uniquely characteristic 
of the Supreme Atman* The vihhdva, the 
aesthetic object, stands in undiminished 
objectivity, on which rests securely the un- 
foldment of the subject’s stiidyibhdva into 

3- See also his Sankalpa-survodaya. Kanchi- 
puram edition, 10.4. 

*• Cf. Virodha-parihira, Kanchipuram edition, 

p. 382. 
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the rasa-sioXt. Jagannuthu regrets this 
necessity for an objective support for rasa, 
but for which rasmubhaxa would be 
straightaway the same as Bralmianuhhava 
of the Advaitic School. 

Neither the subject of rasa, nor its object, 
is lost in the other. There is just a unifica¬ 
tion of the emotions of the subject in re¬ 
sponse to the object This is all that seems 
to be the essential- fact of the situation 
according to the Rasa theory It stands 
incorporated in the Visisladvailic theory 
in the hands of masters like Vedanta De^ika. 

Something more can be naturally said 
from Ramanuia’s standpoint on the subject- 
object relation in the stage of joy or anatnla 
of which aesthetic experience is a good 
instance. In the Bhumadhlkauvm of the 
Sirihlvhya, ( 1 . 3. 7-8) the related Cluln- 
dogya (VII) passage is intcrpietcd as 
representing the joy arising in the experi¬ 
ence of the all-inclusive Infinite. The pas¬ 
sage docs not signify tor Ramanuja the 
elimination of the object, nor is it under¬ 
stood as propounding the joyous nature of 
the subject resting in itself, bereft of the 
object, fn the same wa\, the Dnharddhi- 
karana (1 3 13-22) speak., of the individual 
subject as growing into its fullness of 
natural splendour on its apiiroach to Biah- 
man, the Supreme Light. Thus, the sub¬ 
ject too remains in the .supreme experience. 
Rather, it attains in it to the fullncs.s of its 
individual stature. Only pleasure of a 


tdmasa kind induces self-oblivion, as Sudar- 
^ana Suri remarks." The Anandamayddhi- 
karana (1 1.13-20) has a strong and categor¬ 
ical pronouncement on the issue of the 
difTerence or identity between the subject 
and object in the state- of dnanda : Yalld- 
hhdt yah dnandi hhuvuti, sa sa eveti amn- 
maitali ko hrflvb/?(Who but a mad man 
will say that by attaining whichever being 
whoever becomes blissful, -he is himself 
that same blissful being 
There is one necessary addition to ^be 
made. The jlva who meditates on Brahmn 
must not look upon his object of adoration 
a.s outside his self, but as Ic’catcd in the 
interior of his own spiritual personality. 
This is brought out well in the ^ribhdsya 
(4. 1. Ad hi. 2). Again, in the state of 
nu'ksa, he is said fi’i reali.se the Divine In¬ 
finite as immaiicn in his own soul i4. 4 
Adhi. 2). 7’hese fundamental piopositions 
must govern our understanding of the sub¬ 
ject-object relation in the experience of 
aesthetic joy. The reality of the individual 
sub|cct, the reality of the Supreme Object 
and Its determining immanence in the for¬ 
mer are the thice relevant a.spect of the 
highest state of dnanda 

{Concluded) 


ji* Snita-prahli ikd 4 11 
^nhlidwa 1 1 20 



A FORUM FOR INTB^-REUGiOUS UNDERSTANDING 



INSIGHT AND MANIFESTATION: A WAY OF 
PRAYER IN A C HRISTIAN CONTEXT—I 

Dr BEATRICE BRUTEAU 


One of tlie most popular and general defi¬ 
nitions of prayer is that it is a ‘hfling of 
the mind and heart to Cod’. But perhaps 
we may also say that it is a mutter of com¬ 
ing to know and to coincide with, or to 
play one’s full n-ole in. The Reality. Even 
though I am going to describe one par¬ 
ticular way of prayer m one particular con¬ 
text. 1 feci it is valuable to situate the dis¬ 
cussion in the widest context that still seems 
relevant. And in the present case I am 
interested not to be bound to the dualism 
implicit in theism oi to a purely internal 
and subjective exercise of only the men¬ 
tal and affective faculties. 

1 like to think that prayer involves all 
our faculties, directed toward the yifiole of 
Reality and the totality of meaning : all of 
me toward and in all of It. This will mean 
that prayer includes expression and action 
(manifestation) as well as inleriori/ation 
and transcendence (insight) The way in 
which these seemingly opposed motions are 
reconciled will also, I hope, help us to over¬ 
come a division of prayer attitudes into 
those which are dualistic and those which 
are nondualistic. 

Prayer ‘in a Christian context’ is prayer 
that has something to do with Jesus : either 
he is the object of it, or the example of it, 
or in some other way he mediates or 
enables it. In fact, 1 will argue, the theol¬ 


ogy which identifies Jesus as Logos Incar¬ 
nate gives us a very good base from which 
to develop a description of prayer mediated 
through him as both insight and manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The Logos, or Word of God, is the single 
unitary principle (the ‘only begotten Son') 
through which the Absolute One (the 
‘Father’) expresses or manifests itself in the 
world.^ It is therefore also the single and 
unitary principle through which realization 
of the One can be attained® and through 
which alone participation in the divine 
manifestation is possible.® 

Thus the Logos is the Mediator, or Inter¬ 
face, between the Absolute One to which 
insight aspires and the universal flux of the 
Many in which the One is manifest in the 
world. It is the will of the One to mani¬ 
fest itself through the Many, and it is the 
will of the Many to gain insight into the 
One. The Logos is the ‘level’ of Reality on 

t- ‘All things were made through him, and 
Without him was not anything made that was 
made ’ John ]; 3 ‘No one has seen God at 
any time; but the only begotten Son. who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has manifested 
him’ John 1:18. 

2* ‘No one comes to the Father but by me.‘ 
John 14:6. 

2* ‘He who abides m me, and I in him, he 
It IS that bears much fruit, for apart from me 
you can do nothing.’ John 15:5, 
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which this insight takes place and from 
which this manifestation originates. The 
meaning of Christian prayer, therefore, 
according to this line of thought, is to real¬ 
ize oneself as situated, or ‘located', on the 
level of the Logos Interface, or put in tradi¬ 
tional mystic terms, to be united with the 
Son of God. 

That the Logos should be available lo 
us incarnate as a haman being^ gives the 
prayer a concrete starting point which lies 
within the capacity of anyone. The one 
who prays may thus begin in an everyday 
person-to-person dualistic fashion by relat¬ 
ing to this human being who incarnates the 
Logos principle. But by pursuing and 
pressing this relationship, one will enter 
more and more intimately into the interior 
reality of the Incarnate Logos ; and event¬ 
ually, in order to fulfill the desire of the 
dualistic relationship really to know and to 
be bonded to that Person, one will have 
to enter so completely into the interior 
movements of that Person that the last 
stage of the relationship will take on the 
character of a nondualistic state. And 
ultimately the one who prays will be ob¬ 
liged. by the fulfillment of the desire for 
insight, to join in the activity of manifes¬ 
tation which is the essential occupation of 
the Logos 

This is, in summary outline, the idea that 
I propose to set forth here as a way of 
prayer in a Christian context. I should 
like to emphasize that it is ‘a’ way and by 
no means ‘the’ way. And it is only ‘in a 
Christian context’, not definitively ‘Christian 
prayer’. Christianity has been a dogmatic 
and authoritarian religion, judging rigorously 
whether statements made in its name are 
true to its conception of itself. What 
follows does not pretend to be authoritat¬ 
ive in this sense or to be concerned to 
accommodate itself to any system of 

‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
US. full of grace and truth.’ John 1:14, 


authority that claims to speak for the 
Christian religion. It is simply a way of 
looking at the experiences that some 
people have in prayer, and it may therefore 
be useful to others. 

Both Insight and Manifestation 

‘Insight’ refers lo those experiences in 
which I the subject see or understand ‘or 
love an object. In the strong sense it 
means that I see into the inmost reality of 
the object, know the deepest truth of it 
I am no longer ignorant or blind with re¬ 
spect to it I know it; 1 have spiritually 
assimilated its reality. 

In the case of the life of prayer, ‘insight’ 
refers to the goal that is cxpressal as 
‘knowing and loving God’ or ‘seeing the 
truth’ or ‘being enlightened’ or ‘realizing 
the Ultimate’. I’hc journty to Insight is 
often regarded as a passage from the un¬ 
real to the Real, from Samsara to Nirvana, 
from the Many to the One 

‘Manifestation’, on the other hand, 
bespeaks a movement in the opposite direc¬ 
tion The subject has the experience of be¬ 
ing the author and origin of some reality 
and projecting it outward. If ‘truth’ is the 
adequation of thought and thing, this can 
be brought about either by making the 
thought match the thing, which is the case 
in knowledge or insight, or by making the 
thing match the thought, which is the case 
in creation, or manifestation. One who 
man’ifests coincides with the reality that one 
is and expresses this reality (by action, 
image, imitation, symbol, etc.) outwardly 
in the environment It is a movement from 
the One to the Many, from the general to 
the particular, from the Absolute to the 
relative, from the formless to the formed 
or from the Form to the embodiment. 

Now. it seems to me that very often the 
spiritual life, where it is studied as the 
mystical life, as distinguished from the 
moral or religious life (concerned with 
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creed, code, and cult), has been presented 
as a matter only of attaining insight. All 
our efforts are directed to leaving this multi¬ 
form world and cleaving to the One God. 

But once one is so united with God, then 
what ? Usually this is considered the end 
of the story ; the prince and princess are 
wed and live happily ever after However, 
Sri Aurobindo criticized Sankaracharya for 
taking this attitude, saying that he had told 
only half the story And I have heard that 
Swami Brahmananda said that ‘spiritual life 
hefjins with samadhi’.® In a Christian con¬ 
text one would say, if one is united with 
God. then one must do what God does, and 
what God does is be endles.sly self-express¬ 
ive (as well as self-uniting) in the Trinity, 
and create the world (worlds) 

We have to bear in mind that ‘world’ is 
a variable. The ‘world’ that God/we will 
create when we coincide with the deeper 
levels of our reality will not be the same 
as the world that we abandoned in order to 
find God. It will not be the same even 
though we do go back to hewing wood and 
drawing water in the icali/ation that Nir¬ 
vana is Samsara, because this realization 
will have completely changed our percep¬ 
tion of it. And within the Confines of the 
relative, finite, changing world, we may well 
do quite creative things, making the every¬ 
day world different even in our usual sense 
of the word. In fact, this creative relation 
to the world, 1 will say. is a central fac- 


5* Sn Aurobindo, The Life Divine. Vol II 
Part I, chap. VI. ‘Reality and the Cosmic Illusion.' 
(There arc various editions, with different 
paginations, all available from Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry) 

*Sri Raraakrishna has shown us a higher 
state than nirvikalpa smn&dhi; and Maharaj 
said that spiritual life begins with nirvikalpa 
samadhi.’ Reported to the writer, from a 
monastic diary of conversations with Swami 
Prabhavananda, 1950. 
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tor in the prayer that takes place *in or 
through Jesus’. 

The ‘way of prayer’ offered here, there¬ 
fore, will suggest that both the insight move¬ 
ment and the manifestation movement are 
intrinsic to the prayer activity and that they 
arc joined in the experience of union with 
Jesus. The insight movement leads into 
the reality of Jesus which turns out to be 
the creative action of manifestation. 

• 

The Way iff Insight 

People who first begin to pray in some 
relation to Jesus frequently start off by 
asking sometliing of him. They begin with 
the prayer of petition. In the Gospel stones 
we see many instances of this. People bring 
their problems, their needs, and beseech 
Jesus to do something about them. Some¬ 
times when they have gotten what they 
asked, they simply go off again about their 
own affairs without so much as a (hank- 
you.* 

The point is that the one who prays is 
more interested in getting the job done 
than interested m Jesus. Jesus comes into 
it as the one who does the job. Even if 
one is grateful, the consciousness may still 
be centered in the sense of personal need 
and personal gratification, the local-self 
experience being so intense that it is not 
possible to be very aware of any other per¬ 
spective or larger field of meaning.'^ 

But sometimes also those who have had 
their petitions granted find that their atten¬ 
tion moves from their private concern to 
a sense of awe in the presence of anyone 

The story of the cleansing of the ten 
lepers, only one of whom came back to give 
thanks, beginning at Lidee 17:12. 

7- (After the feeding of the five thousand) 
•Jesus answered them, “Truly, truly, I say to 
you, you seek me. not because you saw signs, 
but because you ate your fill of the loaves.”’ 
John 6:26. 
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who can do such great deeds.^ Part of the 
interest in the one who prays, at this stage, 
is a sort of curiosity or fascination for an 
experience of another kind of reality. 

This can lead to a more serious interest * 
in Jesus and what we may call the prayer 
of appreciation. (We should not be too 
rigid about lining up stages and putting the 
life of prayer in a certain sequence. 1 am 
doing it this way in order to develop a sense 
of a gradually increasing penetration into 
the interiority of Jesus in its dynamic and 
personal reality.) In this prayer, the one 
who prays does not have some third-party 
job on hand, but only looks at Jesus for 
himself, to study and value his qualities. 
One does have in mind, however, to try 
to imitate these qualities, to try to gain 
similar goods for oneself. In this sense the 
focus is still on improving the one w'ho 
prays, and Jesus is the means to this end. 

What one does in this prayer is to 
observe Jesus carefully, study his character 
and action, situation and motivation, com¬ 
pare these with one's own situation and 
character with a view to making appropriate 
alterations in oneself. The prayer may take 
the form of asking ‘What would Jesus do 
in a case like this?’ or after reviewing 
some work of Jesus, asking ‘How can I 
do likewise in my life?’ One analyzes, 
tries to gel a new point of view on one's 
life which can encourage a different atti¬ 
tude and outlook, and then one makes 
resolutions for practical action. As a 
follow-up, one examines oneself with res¬ 
pect to the resolutions and in general tries 
to train and discipline oneself to imitate the 
behaviour and the implied motivations of 
Jesus.® 

8- (After the calming of the storm at sea) 
‘the men marvelled, saying. “What sort of man 
is this, that even winds and sea obey him ?’’ ’ 
Matthew 8-27 

8* (After the storj- of the Good Samaritan) 
‘Jesus said to him, “Go and do likewise.’” 
Luke 10:37. After washing his disciples' feet. 


This type of prayer obliges one to look 
very intently at Jesus, and at some point 
one may be distracted from one’s original 
intention of using Jesus as a model for im¬ 
proving oneself and just be caught by the 
beauty of Jesus himself. The consciousness 
will forget to be concerned about itself and 
will be lost in admiration and joy. But 
.lesus is still only an object of contempla¬ 
tion. It is, so to speak, his picture tliat one 
looks at. He docs not look back. He is 
thought about, but he himself is absent. In 
petition one had addressed oneself to 
Jesus, but one had not been really interested 
in him but only in what he could do for 
one. Now there is more interest in Jesus 
for himself but one considers him only in 
the third person one says ‘he is thus and 
so’ about him 

The important movement from this stage 
IS again to speak directly to Jesus, in the 
second person, saying ‘you’. Jesus himself 
is now pre.senl. But this time one speaks 
to Jesus about Jesus—and about oneself in 
the context of a developing personal rela¬ 
tionship. What one focuses on is the rela¬ 
tionship Itself, the growing friendship 
Friends talk to each other. This is the 
prayer of dialogue. 

The one who prays may speak about what 
was done in the previous prayer of appreci¬ 
ation and will note the extraordinary shift 
in consciousness that takes place when one 
moves from contemplating the beauty of a 
picture to communicating face to face with 
that beauty in person. One begins by speak¬ 
ing about these subjects but soon discovers 
that this is only ‘background music’ for 
what is really going on, which is the sense 
of being in living contact with Jesus. Noth¬ 
ing that one can talk about is anywhere near 

Jesus said. ‘I have given you an example, that 
you also should do as I have done.’ John 13:15. 
Tn the Last Discourse, Jesus said. ‘I do as the 
Father has commanded me, so that the world 
may know that I love the Father.’ John 14:31. 
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comparable in interest and importance to 
the jact of this contact and intercommuni¬ 
cation.^*’ And so in a sense it doesn't mat¬ 
ter what one talks of, since this is not the 
point. One is not trying to get answers or 
solutions to problems. One is experiencing 
being in a new way. 

Two things happen at this point. The 
one who prays of course sees deeper into 
Jesus. This is quite different from looking 
at his picture, studying reports about him, 
analyzing his qualities, reasoning about 
them, and trying to draw lessons from them. 
The living reality of any person is always 
incomparably richer than any of the 
behaviour products that can be reported of 
that person. Furthermore, when one is 
engaged in a person-to-person relationship, 
the intercommunication itself is a living 
reality and is experienced in the moment as 
a living reality. There is living, energy- 
filled reality in it, moving both ways between 
the two persons. 

Therefore, the second thing that happens 
is that Jesus sees deeper into the one who 
prays and addresses himself to that deeper 
level, awakening the realization of it in the 
one whom he addresses. Because Jesus 
speaks to a certain reality in the one who 
prays, that reality comes to life.t' comes to 

to* The story of the appearance of the Risen 
Jesus to two of his disciples on the road to 
Emmaus: They said to each othor, “Did not 
OUT hearts bum within us while he talked to us 
on the road 

11* The raising of Jaims' daughter: ‘Taking 
her by the hand he said to her, “Little girl. 
I say to you, arise.” And iimnediately the girl 
got up. .And he told them to give her some¬ 
thing to eat.' Mark 5:41-43. The raising of 
Lazarus: ‘(Jesus) cried with a loud voice, 
“Lazarus, come out.” The dead man mme 
out. ...bound with bandages ..Jesus said to 
them, “Unbind him and let him go.'” John 
11:43-44. In applying these stones to our prayw 
life, we may as well take note of Che instmotions 
to unbind and to feed the hew life. 

4 


self-consdousaess and. actuality. One 
becomes larger, and there is a release of 
new energy. 

This is the first warning shock of what 
is to come, of the transformation of our 
self-consciousness and our world-conscious¬ 
ness that will be the consequence of inter¬ 
course with the consciousness of Jesus. 
But at this stage we may think that it only 
means that we are finding our *real self* as 
a finer and more rounded and secure person¬ 
ality than we had previously expressed or 
experience. We feel that our individual 
selfhood has somehow matured and come 
into its own. Our description of ourself 
has changed. We feel ‘forgiven*, ‘saved*. 
We do not yet suspect that the whole idea 
of there being any description of our self¬ 
hood at all will be wiped out, and indeed 
that the very nation of ‘individual self will 
undergo a radical metamorphosis. We are 
very aware of the duality in the relation¬ 
ship and we enjoy it. The pleasure comes 
from the sense of the other being other and 
affirming us from his position of otherness. 

Now it is necessary to press the advan¬ 
tage, not to relax. One must push deeper 
and deeper into Jesus and let him illumi¬ 
nate deeper and deeper levels of reality 
within oneself. Very strange things begin 
to happen as this effort progresses. The 
outward human personality of Jesus expands 
and fades as one enters more into the in¬ 
terior of his consciousness, and a comple¬ 
mentary transformation takes place also in 
oneself as in a mirror image. What one is 
transcends what one does or what one says 
or what descriptive traits and qualities one 
has. In this stage„ which we may call the 
prayer of intimacy, what Jesus is communes 
directly with what one is, passing through 
and beyond the mediation of eilher*$ behav¬ 
iour or descriptive qualities. As the des¬ 
criptions melt and evaporate before die 
burning radiance of each person’s central 
reality, so the words that would capture 
those de^riptions fail and silence super- 
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venes. The two luminosities gradually grow 
together. 

One can no longer be said to be ‘looking 
at' Jesus, as though he had a surface from 
which light was reflected. One has looked 
right into him as he has looked into one¬ 
self. And looking at/into him in order to 
understand him, one is regarding his living 
consciousness. But the only way to ‘regard’ 
a living consciousness * is to be conscious 
of what it is conscious of. The one who 
prays discovers that what is happening is 
that one is actually looking up to God the 
Father and out on the world through the 
Consciousness of Jesus. 

This is not the same as the exercise one 
did in the stage of studying Jesus and try¬ 
ing to figure out what he thought about a 
situation. It is not ‘as if’. It is the experi¬ 
ence of being admitted into a personal 
world, as though one had asked ‘Where do 
you live ?’ and the other had answered. 
‘Come and see’.’- One sees the other ‘at 
home’, and gets a sense of the rhythms, the 
atmosphere, the vital core of the other. 
But the only waj one gets a sense of these 
rhythms is by getting into the rhythms one¬ 
self One feels that Jesus and one are 
somehow yoked together and move as a 
single unit.’’ The act of praying at this 
stage is no longer bounded by any demar¬ 
cated lime of prayer. Every moment of liv¬ 
ing is praying, because praying is living- 
one sharing the life of Jesus and Jesus shar¬ 
ing one's life, like two lives that have flowed 
together, or one life in two persons.’ ‘ There 
is no satisfactory way of saying it, but it 
seems perfectly clear in the experience. 

Where is the ‘individual self’ now? Theie 
is no way to answer, because the question 
no longer makes sense. One could say that 

12- The stor> of the first meeting of Jesus and 
two of his disciples. John 1:38-39. 

13 . Take my yoke upon you.’ Matthew 11:29. 

14' Tn that day you will know that 1 am in 
m.v Father, and you in me. and I in you.' 
John 14:20. 


it has been surrendered to the Divine, or 
has merged into the Ultimate Reality, or 
that it is fulfilled in being united to its 
lover. But to anyone who still experiences 
the individual self as being the self, the 
real self, and the only self, any such account 
will sound like destruction of one’s essential 
being. What has happened is that one has 
shifted what one means by ‘myself’. It had 
been going on gradually ever since the 
dialogue began, and one had hud steadily 
to deepen and expand one's sense of sclJ- 
bood to match the depth and vastness one 
was discovering in Jesus and which he was 
evoking in one We had thought that self¬ 
hood the quintessence of individuation; 
now it appears that selfhood cannot be 
individuated in the sense of excluding other 
selves. On the contrary, this entering iiitii, 
and sharing the consciousness of, another 
self is the most characteristic act of a self. 

Dualism has passed over into nondualism, 
by the very intensity of its own dualistic 
energy. By desiring the other more and 
more, one was obliged ultimately to enter 
into the very life of the other. In order to 
know ins mind and his will, so that one 
might love him the better, one ,had to be 
‘entrained’ by the rhythmic pattern of his 
mind, his will ; one had to be ‘in phase' 
with him It was not that one had to think 
about the same object or have the same 
opinions or views, or that one had to will 
the same event. Rather, one's activity of 
seeing, thinking, feeling, willing was united 
with his activity : the dynamisms are united 
and synchronized 

And so finally one comes into the prayer 
of coincidence, in which it is not even a 
question of seeing the world through the 
consciousness of Jesus but of experiencing 
Jesus' consciousness of himself. If one is 
really going to unite with the person one 
loves, one must become vividly aware of 
that person's sense of identity, the most 
intimate thing about him. 

Jesus experiences himself as the Son of 
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God, the perfectly obedient one,^* the 
beloved one,^® the very image of the Ulti¬ 
mate.” with whom indeed he is one.*® It 
is the interior of this experience that is 
thrown open to the one who prays. But in 
order to become properly conscious of this, 
the one who prays must be conscious of it 
from the inside, and there is no way to do 
this except by experiencing it as being true 
of oneself. Perhaps it was this experience 
that provoked St. John of the Cross to 
exclaim ; 

Let us rejoice, beloved, and let us go forth 
to behold O'Urselves in your beauty that I 
may resemble you m your beauty and you 
resemble me in your beauty, and my beauty may 
be your beauty and your beauty my beauty; 
wherefore T shall be you m your beauty, and 
you will be me in your beauty, because your 
beauty will be my beauty; and therefore we 
shall behold each other in your beauty.19 

1 think wc should notice that in some of 
these Juuses St. John speaks as though 
there is a distinction between the beloved 
and himself, and in some of them he speaks 
as though there is not a distinction. He 
surely does this because both experiences 
are true; and if this does not square with 
our logic, it is because our former method 
of conceiving distinction is no longer appli¬ 
cable to such an experience. 

We have been accustomed to distinguish 
among things that are objects for our con¬ 
sciousness, and to distinguish any object of 


our consciousness from our consciousness 
itself. But now it is a question of distinguish¬ 
ing two consciousnesses both of which are 
operating as subjects. It is essential to stress 
that in this experience, the one who prays 
does not experience the consciousness of the 
beloved as an object. The whole point of 
the experience—and the reason why it is 
not dualistic in the usual sense of that term 
—is precisely that the consciousness of the 
beloved is experienced somehow from the 
inside, that is, from the subject side, not as 
an object. 

The experience may, for instance, feel like 
this : One seems to become aware of the 
Divine Consciousness, as incarnate in Jesus, 
as if one is experiencing the consciousness 
as one’s own, and yet be very aware that 
the acts of that consciousness are far greater 
than those customary to ‘one’s own’ con¬ 
sciousness. One may experience the Divine 
Will, say, in its intention to heal, and be 
astonished at its strength. One may have 
an impression of a great wind, or a huge 
ocean wave, or of some enormous irresist¬ 
ible force. But that force, the Will, is not 
experienced as directed toward oneself—one 
is not the object of the Will—but rather, one 
feels the Will move through one’s own con¬ 
sciousness so that one feels what it feels 
like to will so mightily. One experiences it 
as if one is doing the willing, and yet one 
is amazed and overwhelmed by the super¬ 
natural power of the Will.“" 


‘The mystic experience ends with the 
15* ‘I have kept my Father's commandments words, “I Jive yet not I, but God in me,” (cf. 
and abide in his love.' John 15:10 *I always Galatians 2:20). This feeling of identification, 
do what IS pleasing to him.' John 8:29. which is the term of mystical activity, has a 

i'6. The voice heard at Jesus' baptism: This very important significance. In its early stages 
is my beloved Son. with whom I am well pleased.' the mystic consciousness feels the Absolute in 
Matthew 3:17. opposition to the Self as mystic activity goes 

17' ‘He who has seen me has seer the Father; on, it tends to abolish this opposition. . .When 
how can you say, "Show us the Father”? Do it has reached its term the consciousness finds 

you not believe that I am in the Father and the itself possessed by the sense of a Being at one 

Father in me?’ John 14:9. and the same time greater than the Self and 

1 and the Father are one.' John 10:30. identical with it: great enough to be God, 

19' St. John of the Cross, Spirimal Canticle, intimate enough to be me.’ E. Recejac, Esaai 
stanza 36, W !es fondententf de la Connaissance Mystique 
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Complex, or Trinitarian, Nondualism 

This type of nondualistic experience is 
not the same as discovering that there is 
only one subject in existence, that the whole 
world has collapsed into a single conscious¬ 
ness, and that we had been mistaken when 
we Imd believed that there were many be¬ 
ings. It is neither simple dualism nor sim¬ 
plistic monism. It is an experiential real¬ 
ization of the complex nondualism that is 
characteristic of personal communion. 

In our dualistic moments, we have used 
images of exclusion, mutual exteriority, and 
incommunicability to secure our intuiticn of 
the independence of the self as agent and 
to protect ourselves against the insanity of 
solipsism. In our monistic moments, on 
the other hand, we have realbed that ex¬ 
clusion, incommunicability, and mutual 
exteriority are false, and we may have con¬ 
cluded that there cannot be more than one 
real agent. The doctrine of complex unity 
holds, as against both of these, that a 
plurality of autonomous agents exist who 
perfectly indwell one another, and further, 
that this is necessary—both the plurality and 
the indwelling—because of the nature of 
selfhood. 

It is not necessary for beings to be 
mutually exterior and incommunicable in 
order to be autonomous. This is necessary 
only if the beings are defined by attributes 
that they possess and by which alone they 
can be distinguished one from another. If 
the autonomy is vested rather in the initi¬ 
ative of action rooted in the existential reality 
of the being, then there can be distinction 
together with mutual interiority and full 
communion. But only a personal being—i.e. 
a reflexively conscious self—can fulfill this 
requirement, can really be an initiator, an 
author of action. Subpersonal beings act 

(Paris, 1897). translation by S. C. Upton, Essay 
on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge (Londoni 
1899), p. 45. quoted by Evelyn Underhill in 
Mysticism (New York; Dutton paperback, p. 82). 


as parts of cycles or loops of feedback reac¬ 
tions with their environments. A good deal 
of human behaviour is obviously of this 
kind, also, but the person, qua person, is 
capable of an authoritative act, an act that 
begins in the person and is not a re-action 
to an act begun elsewhere. 

Persons, therefore, can be both auton¬ 
omous and mutually indwelling. But, it must 
also be argued, person is not only the kind 
of being which can do this, it is the kind 
of being which characteristically does do 
this, and in fact must do this if it is really 
to be a person. 

The insight discovery, then, of this line 
of prayer experience is that Ultimate Reality 
is not of the nature of any kind of object, 
that is, it is not anything that can possibly 
be an object for an observing consciousness 
(God is invisible). It is rather of the nature 
of selfhood (Brahman is Atman), i.e. the 
interior realization of one’s existence as 
subject. 

‘Subject,’ of course, is that which does 
have awareness of ‘objects’. But the highest 
‘object’ of which a subject can be aware is 
another subject like itself. And the only 
way to bring this awareness to perfection, as 
outlined in the stages of prayer described 
above, is to be aware of it as it is aware 
of itself. This suggests that subjective 
awareness of objects is a diminished 
representation of the fullness of subjective 
being, which is perfect indwelling of another 
subjectivity. So, if any being’s character¬ 
istic nature, or essential being, is defined by 
its highest activity, then a conscious sub¬ 
ject is one which is conscious of conscious 
subjects precisely as subjects. 

If this aigument has any merit, perhaps 
it could be applied to the Trinity, and we 
a}u]d say that the Divine Persons are each 
aware of each subject consciousness in the 
Godhead. Within the Trinity, there is no 
object: no Person is outside any other 
Person. This complete interior coincidence 
of the Persons is expressed by saying that 
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the Godhead is only one. But that each 
Person knows and loves each other Person 
is also true, and for that they must be in 
some manner distinct. This distinction 
arises from the existential reality of the 
autonomous acts of knowing and loving 
which also constitute the unity. So the 
plurality and the unity are both nrferred to 
the same act, and that act is characteristic 
of the highest conscious selfhood. If Ul¬ 
timate Reality is of the nature of selfhood, 
then because of the nature of selfhood, it 
must be a complex unity this sort. 

When the one who prays, therefore, is 
united with the beloved but not simply col¬ 
lapsed into a ^eali^ation that there never 


was anything except that one being, this dis¬ 
tinction is not due to a distance between 
Creator and creature but is the same kind 
of distinction that prevails inside the God¬ 
head itself. The cme who prays is no more 
separated from God than any one of the 
Persons of the Godhead is separated from 
the others And similarly, the one who 
prays-in the highest union—is united with 
all the Divine Persons as they are united 
with one another.®’ 

(To be concluded) 

21 . ‘ even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us.’ John 17:21. 


TWO MINDAVANA GOSVAMINS: RAGHUNATHA-DASA AND 

RAGHITNATHA BHATTA 

PROF. RANJIT KUMAR ACHARIEE 


Bengal Vai§navism derives much of its 
strength and vitality from the devotional 
and theological literature developed by the 
Vmdavana Gosvamins. But all the six 
Vrndavana Gosvamins had not contributed 
in equal measure towards the formulation 
and enrichment of the metai^iysics, practice 
and social codes of Vaisnavism. It is well- 
known that the doctrinal basis of the sect 
was founded princiimlly by Sanatana, Rupa 
and Jiva. Among these three Gosvamins, 
Sanatana and Rupa developed the theory of 
of rasa and brought the basic tenets of 
Vaisnava theology within the conceptual 
framework of Caitanyaism, and Jiva 
strragthened the philosophical foundation of 
this school. Gopala Bhatta is believed to 
have codified Vaisnava ritualism. Tbe 
remaining two Gosvamins, Raghunatha- 
dasa and Raghunatha Bhatta, are equally 
held in high esteem and reverence as 
teachers, not so much for their scholastic 


pursuits or profundity of thought, for they 
did not write much,, but solely for their 
austerity and modesty, passionate devotion 
and saintly character. They practised what 
Caitanya taught, and thus set personal 
examples worthy of emulation by all those 
who are interested in the spiritual quest, in 
accordance with the ideals of Caitanyaism 
in particular. 

Raghumtha-ddsa 

Raghunatha-dasa’s life presents a shining 
example of the renunciation of worldly 
wealth, power and fortune for the sake of 
spiritual advancement. Bom with a silver 
spoon in his mouth in a kSyastha family of 
Saptagram in the district of Hooghly (West 
Bengal), from his boyhood he showed no 
inclination to a life of ease, luxury and sen¬ 
suous enjoyment. He was the only son of 
Covardhan Majumdar, a rich landlord of 
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Saptagrim who enjoyed a princely income 
of twelve lakhs of rupees per annum. Though 
the exact date of birth of Raghunath-dasa is 
not known, old records indicate that he was 
certainly a junior contemporary of Sri 
Caitanya. (1486-1533 A.D.) Raghunatha 
received the close attention and affection of 
all the members of his family, as he was the 
only son in a wealthy joint-family of two 
brothers; Govardhan and elder Hiranya. He 
was brought up in an environment of plenty 
and luxury but strangely enough, Raghu¬ 
natha, who was the only heir to the vast 
fortune, showed clear and unmistakable 
inclinations towards religious life and 
practices from his very boyhood. Evidenll> 
this proved disquieting to his parents and 
uncle. His innate religious tendencies were 
enkindled and intensified when he came in¬ 
to close contact with the pious and highly 
spiritual personality of Saint Haridasa at 
Saptagram. Raghunatha was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the saintly character and spiri¬ 
tually powerful personality of Haridasa 
which aroused his dormant desire for asceti¬ 
cism and renunciation. He had the oppor¬ 
tunity of serving Haridasa with all sincerity 
and devotion. Haridasa blessed him heartily 
With the passage of time, his strong in¬ 
ner urge for leading a pious life showed no 
sign of retardation. On the contrary, it 
deepened and intensified. Naturally this 
made his father apprehensive and he tried 
the time-old technique for distracting him 
by arranging his marriage with a charming 
young girl at a comparatively young age of 
seventeen. But this produced no percep¬ 
tible effect in Raghunatha's attitude to life. 
Caitanya embraced sannyasa in the year 
1510 A.D He was being hailed as a great 
emancipator of mankind, and people in 
large numbers turned to his ‘religion of love’ 
for solace and peace. Raghunatha came to 
know all about it and felt a {»ssionate 
longing to have the pious company of 
Caitanya. Caitanya paid a visit to the 
venerable Advaita's house at Santipur. In 


his eagerness to meet Caitanya, Raghunatha 
left for Santipur. Advaitacarya knew young 
Raghunatha well and was aware of his devo¬ 
tional and ascetic temperament. Advaita 
received him with all affection and jove. 
Raghunatha’s long-cherished desire was 
fulfilled; he obtained Caitanya's affection 
and blessing. Again on the occasion of 
Caitanya’s visit to Santipur on his vray to 
Rfimakeli, Raghunatha met Caitanya for 
the second time and expressed his desire to 
renounce the worldly life and also to 
acaimpany him to Puri. Caitanya, how¬ 
ever. forbade him not to do so at that 
moment, for he realized that the time for 
his renunciation had not yet ripened. On 
the contrary, Caitanya advised him to per¬ 
form all the obligatory family and social 
duties in a disinterested manner and 
assured him that at the appropriate moment 
he would certainly obtain the grace of 
Krsna.’ 

Raghunatha returned home as a radically 
changed man and he found it difficult to 
resume his noimal household duties. His 
paternal residence appeared to be a dun¬ 
geon to him. and he made several attempts to 
escape from it which were, however foiled 
by the guards engaged by his apprehensive 
father. Raghunatha realized that Nitya. 
nanda's approval and blessing might make 
his spiritual quest fruitful. His meeting with 
Nityananda at Panihati, a place not far off 
from Calcutta, stimulated his spiritual long¬ 
ings considerably. A significant as well as 
interesting event occurred during this meet¬ 
ing which is still commemorated by the 
devout Vaisnavas through an annual festi¬ 
val called Diiudamahaisava- A detailed 

Kaviraja. Caiianya-Carii- 
amrta. Madhyallla-Cbapter 16. Edited bj 
Harekrisbna Mukhopadhyaya & S. C. Majumdar. 
(Calcutta. Dev sahitya Kutir. 1979) P. 514. 

2- Sri Ramakrishna attended this festival at 
Panihati several tunes, and the KathSmrta 
(The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) gives a vivid 
account of the Master's ecstatic participation in it. 
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account of it has been given in the Caiumya. 
Caritamrta, Antya-lila, chapter VJ. Perceiv¬ 
ing Raghunatha’s latent desire for ascetic 
life while outwardly engaged in matters 
mundane, Nityananda laughingly called him 
a ‘deceiver*, and ordered him lo feed all the 
assembled Vaisnavas, as a ‘punishment*. 
Evidently this ‘punishment’ was a boon to 
young Raghunatha. He arranged a sumptu¬ 
ous feast and distributed huge sums of 
money to the Vaisna\'as present on that occa¬ 
sion. It is said that people hailing from 
dilTcrent classes of the society participated 
in the function which virtually turned into 
an inter-community feast. Many modern 
scholars suggest that by arranging such an 
inter-community feast Nityananda took a 
most daring step in the caste-ridden, con¬ 
servative society of Bengal. He sought to 
demolish the caste barriers especially in 
religious matters so as to usher in an era of 
social equality and brotherhood This can 
well be considered to be the most significant 
contribution of Nityananda lo the Cailanya 
Movement.'* Caitmyj-Cantanrrta further 
stales that Raghunatha dasa begged for 
Nityananda*s blessings so that he might 
attain the grace of Caitanyu-a long-cherished 
dream he had nourished from boyhood. 
Nityananda was really overwhelmed by the 
rare modesty and purity of his character and 
also by the sincerity of his puipose and 
singlemindedness in bis devotion He along- 
with the other Vaisnavas present there whole¬ 
heartedly wished the speedy fulfilment of 
his intense desire.'* 

Raghunatha returned home thereafter. But 
the pangs of the separation from his dear 
Master, Sri Caitanya was too much for him 
to bear, and he was constantly seeking a suit¬ 
able opportunity to free himself from the vile 

3* G. S, Roychoudhury; Sn Caitanyadeva O 
TaHar PSrfodgaija (Ben^U) (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University. 1957) pp. 90-93 

*■ CfUtanya-Caritamrta: Antya-iilS. Chapter 
Vi. P. 530. 


servitude to the domestic life. Apprehend¬ 
ing his possible escape, his father tightened 
the security measures. His movements 
were restricted and he was virtually made 
a prisoner in his own house. But as the 
divine dispensation would have it, one day 
the opportunity came and he escaped the 
vigilance of his apprehensive fatter, 
renouncing, as Ki^nadasa Kaviraja informs 
us, wealth befitting Indra and his apsara^ 
like wife. His desire for meeting Caitanya 
was so deep and intense that he cared not 
a bit for the hardships of such a long journey 
on foot. He avoided the main public 
thoroughfare for fear of being noticed by 
those known to him or to his father. Bear¬ 
ing all sorts of physical hardships, thirst, 
hunger and sleeplessness, Raghunatha 
reached the holy town of Pun after twelve 
days and offered himself as a flower at the 
feet of Sri Caitanya. Needless to mention, 
he was warmly welcomed by Caitanya and 
immediately admitted into the community 
of his intimate associates. Svarupa Dumu- 
daia, a close associate of Caitanya at Puri 
and weil-versed in Vaisuva theory and 
practice, was entrusted with the task of 
imparting appropriate religious training to 
him. 

Raghunatha-dasa epitomized modesty and 
sincerity, and his inclination towards asceti¬ 
cism was undoubtedly keen and deep. 
After some days, he started begging alms 
in front of the main gate of Jagannuthu 
temple which also enabled him to have 
glimpses of Lx>rd Jagannatha. All the while, 
he went on reciting devotedly the Lord’s 
name. In a short time he learnt 'Vaisnava 
theology and the fundamentals of Vaisnava 
disdjfline under the able guidance of Sva¬ 
rupa Damodara, But in order to have the 
Master’s own instructions on religious 
practices, Raghunatha once entreated Cai¬ 
tanya. through Svarupa Damodara. to 
enlighten and advise him the rig^t course 
of spiritual advanc^ent. In reply Caitanya 
said that in addition to what had bera 
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taught, be should bear in mind the following 
cardinal maxims : 

‘Listen not to distracting words about 
worldly matters, nor participate in such a 
conversation. Take not rich, delicious food 
pleasant to the tongue, nor wear costly and 
attractive garments. Respect the persons 
who are to be respected. And recite 
Krona's holy name without any interruption. 
In remembrance, worship and offer obeis¬ 
ance to Radha-Krsna as if you were in 
Vraja (Vmdavana).’"' In essence, this is 
what had been taught in Caitanya’s own 
beautiful poem &mdstakxi— a collection of 
eight Sanskrit verses containing his simple 
and passionate faith. 

As days passed by, Raghunatha’s tendency 
towards extreme austerity and asceticism 
intensified and inflamed, and he endeavoured 
to translate Caitanya’s teachings into prac¬ 
tice. He gave upi begging at the temple gate, 
as he felt that it had not been heartily ap¬ 
proved by Caitanya. Also giving up the 
practice of begging from door to door, 
Raghunatha collected rotten and decom¬ 
posed residues of prasada (food offered to 
Lord Jagannatha) from the drains and took 
them with a little salt, and that too only 
once a day. Being moved by his extraordi¬ 
nary austerity and exemplary asceticism, 
Caitanya blessed him and made a gift of a 
GovardhamMa, a dark-coloured stone 
used as a symbol of Kt^na which he himself 
had worshipped, and a gunja-tmla (rosary) 
which he himself had used for his Japa on 
KT$na. Raghunatha realized the spiritual 
significance of the gifts, and throughout his 
life he worshipped the Govardham-Hld 
with elaborate service and unflinching devo¬ 
tion. He had the privilege of sming Cai¬ 
tanya for sixteen long years as his close 
attendant and of observing the depffi, beauty 
and sublimity of CaitanyaJ«/a at dose 
quarters. During the last twelve years of 
his life, Oitanya spent his da 3 ^ in an 

». Ibid. P. 534. 


ecstatic state of divine inebriation (pr&non- 
mada) and became incapable of tal^g care 
of himself. Svarupa D^odara, Raghu- 
natha-dasa and other intimate disciples took 
care of the Master with loving solicitude. 

After the passing away of Caitanya and 
Svaritpa Damodara, Raghunatha-dasa left 
Puri for Vrndavana where he joined Rupa 
and Sanatana. But he was so overwhelmed 
with grief at the demise of Caitanya that he 
even went to the extent of attempting to kill 
himseff by jumping down from the Govar- 
dhan mountain.” Sanutana and Rujxi, how¬ 
ever, successfully persuaded him not to 
take such a step. With loving care and ten¬ 
derness they accepted him as their younger 
brother. At Vrndavana he led a self-im- 
po.sed life of extreme austerity and asceti¬ 
cism. The Caitanya-Caritdimla tells us 
that Raghunatha embodied in himself ^ 
innumerable noble qualities. Caitanya him¬ 
self is said to have admired the rare 
Vaisnava qualities of his character and 
acknowledged the depth and intensity of his 
devotion. He used to spend the major part 
of the day in unmterrupted remembrance of 
the Lord, recitation of His Holy Name, He 
slept only for a short while, tasted no deli¬ 
cious food, and ate just enough for bare sub¬ 
sistence. He clothed himself like a desti¬ 
tute. He also found delight in narrating 
the wonderful religious fervour manifested 
in the later years of Caitanya’s life at Puri. 

All through his life, he scrupulously adhered 
to the instructions imparted by the Master.^ 
Kavi Kamapur in his Cmtanya^androdaya 
aptly observes that all these qualities 
assembled together made Raghunatha the 
perfect embodiment of renunciation. 

According to Visva-kma, Raghunatha- 

'4' Visva-Kosa—A Bengali Encyclopaedia. 

Vol 16. Edited by N. C. Basu (Calcutta) P. 140. 
Also. Bhakta-Carita-MSia (Bengalt) by Sasbi 
Bhusan Basu (Calcutta: Indian FUblisbing 
House, 1918) P. 170. 

f- Caitanya-CaritSntfta: Antya-Iiia. Chapter 

vi. P. 537. 
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dasa lived at a piac« adjacent to Govar- 
dhana during the first part of his Viuda- 
vana days, and reclaimed Radhi-Kunda 
and Syama-Kunda, two important spots 
associated with Krsna-lila » It is said that 
he spent the last days of his life near 
Radha.Kunda till his death at the ripe age 
of 85 years. Dr. S. K. De writes ‘From his 
Vraja-vHdsa-stava, it appears that he became 
blind in his old age and his Ddna-kelU 
cintamani was composed after he had 
become blind.’’* In his old age, he had the 
constant company of and sincere service 
from Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who along with 
Rupa and Sanatana learnt from him the 
minutest details of Caitanya'/da at Puri 
which constituted a major portion of the 
subject-matter of the Caitanya-Caritarntta. 
However, the Bengali encyclopaedia Viiva- 
k(yia gives a different version of the clos¬ 
ing years of his life. Raghunatha. so goes 
the nanation, returned to Puri after the 
demise of Riipa and Sanatana and breathed 
his last there.’" But this seems to be most 
unlikely, for it might be reasonably asserted 
that after the passing away of Caitanya and 
Svarupa Damodara, Puri had no special 
attraction for him other than Lord Jagan- 
natha. Furthermore, it was not feasible in 
his old age to undertake such an arduous 
journey on foot from Vrndavana to Puri. 

Raghunatha-dasa was the only non- 
Brahmin religious guide among the six 
Gosvamins, but for ffiat reason, he was not 
less respected in the Vaisnava society. The 
reJigiem of love promulgated by Caitanya 
seeks to emphasize that religion should not 
be the exclusive possession of any particu¬ 
lar community. ‘Caitanya never, for inst¬ 
ance, encouraged any particular caste or per¬ 
son to have the monopoly of the function of 
a spiritu^ guide or teacher, himself select- 

8* Visvo'Ko^a. Vol. 16. P. 140. 

9. Dr. S. K.,De. Early History of Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: Firma 
KLM, 1961) P. 121. 

10. Visva-Ko^a. Vol. 16. P I4I. 
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ing men like Rupa, Sanatana and Raghu¬ 
natha-dasa for the task of propagating the 
faith.’’’ 

Raghun^ha-dasa had no special aptitude 
for the composition of any theological or 
metaphysical treatise. Nevertheless, he was 
endowed with some literary capacity and 
he composed in lucid Sanskrit some lyrical 
hymns, stavas or stotras, numbering about 
twenty-nine which were compiled together 
under the title Stavdvali or StavamSld. Some 
of these stavas were composed in praises of 
Chaitanya (CaitanyaJStava and Gourdnga- 
Stava-Kalpamm), while oUiers deal with cer¬ 
tain aspects of Krsna-hVa at Vpndavana. Dilsa. 
Gosvamin’s another work which deserves 
some consideration is his Mukta-carita, 
a Sanskrit kdvya of campu-type written in 
prose and occasional verse. Its subject mat¬ 
ter is Krs^a’s early sports at Vrndavana 
and its ultimate object is to establish the 
superiority of Krsna’s free love for Radha 
over his wedded love for Satyabhama. 
Another small work entitled Ddrta-kelU 
cintamani was composed obviously in the 
line of Rupa’s Ddna-keli-kaunutdi portray¬ 
ing an imaginary account of the ddna~Uld of 
Radha-Ki-sna. Both these small lyrical 
works deal with the two erotic episodes 
relating to Krsna’s Vrndavana-///^. Scholars 
have not commended Raghunatha's com¬ 
positions for their superior literary quality. 
‘The purely poetic merit of these stavas 
cannot be estimated very highly, but their 
evident erotic mysticism, consisting of 
deeply emotional spiritualization of sensu¬ 
ous forms, gives them a rich and luscious 
charm and a sweet ring of passion, which 
bear a striking testimony to an interesting 
feature of Bengal Vai-sflavism.'’-’ Raghu- 
nfitha-dasa was and still is respected as one 
of the Six Vrndavana Gosvamins not so 
much for his literary achievements as for his 
rare sacrifice, extiaordinary modesty, severe 

Early History P. 108. 

12- Ibid. P. 122. 
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asceticism and, above all, for his intense 
love for the Lord. 

Raghun&tha Bhatta 

Another Vrndavana Gosvamin, who like 
Dasa Gosvamin did not influence the doc¬ 
trinal trend of the Vaisnavism through any 
theological or metaphysical contributions, is 
Raghunatha Bhatta (Bhattacarya). Bhatta 
Gosvamin was the son of Tapan MiSra, 
whom Caitanya had met during his journey 
in East Bengal in his pre-sannyasa days. 
Tapan Mi^ra. a pious Brahmin, was an in¬ 
habitant of Rampur, a village on the bank 
of the river Padmil (now in Bangladesh). 
Mi^ra accepted Caitanya as his guru and 
Caitanya is said to have instructed him 
about all the subtleties of sadhanii As 
advised by Caitanya, the entire Misra family 
settled down at Bcnaras permanently 
Raghunatha Bhatta was born in 1505 A D. 
(Saka 1427).Nothing much is known 
about his boyhood days, for most of the 
biographers of Caitanya arc silent about 
Raghunatha Bhatta. Muriiri Gupta mentions 
him and Krsnudasa Kaviraja devotes a 
small portion of the Caitanya-Caritamna 
to him. (Antya lila, chapter 13). It is 
said that Caitanya frequented Tapan Mi.sra’s 
residence during his stay at Benaras on his 
way to and back from Vrndavana.’* At 
that time. Raghuniitha was a mere boy, 
but the charm of Caitanya’s magnetic per¬ 
sonality and devotional fervour had drawn 
the boy Raghunatha towards him. He 
served Caitanya with deep devotion in all 
possible ways, and it is said that Caitanya 
bestowed his grace on the boy. Later devel- 
('pments in the boy’s life induce us to 
presume that Caitanya had implanted in him 
the seed of devotional love which subse- 

13 . Viiva-Koia Vol. 16 P 141 

14. Sri HarckrKshna Mukhopadhya>a GautRya 
Vaifnava Sadhaita (Bengali) (Calcutta: 1970) 
P. 117. 


quently sprouted into a full grown tree with 
rich foliage. Further, it might be assumed 
that Ragihunatha accepted Caitanya as his 
guru, though there exists no tangible evidence 
to establish Raghunatha's direct initiation 
by Caitanya. 

After some years, Raghunatha met the 
Master at Puri whom he served in different 
ways. He was an adept in cooking, and 
himself cooked good dishes with utmost 
care and devotion for Caitanya. He stayed 
at Puri for eight months and then returned 
home at the Master's behest. The Master 
instructed him to look after his aged parents 
and also to study ^nmad-Bhdgavata, the 
Bible of the Vaisiiavas. The Master advised 
him not to enter into wedlock. After four 
years, on the death of his parents, he again 
visited Puri and stayed with the Master for 
eight months. Thereafter, he was directed 
by Caitanya to join Rupa and .Sanatana at 
Vindavana. where he spent the last days of 
life Caitanya had given him a tulsi rosary 
which he cherished and used all througli his 
life. The author Kr-snadasa Kaviraja tells 
us that Raghunatha Bhatta had a melodious 
voice and that he used to recite srhtrud- 
Bfulgavata devotedly and melodiously.’'* As 
a matter of fact, he introduced a novel mode 
of reciting this holy scripture. The narra¬ 
tives of the Bhdgavata would become vivid 
and animated by his new mode of reading. 
It is said that Rupa used to take delight in 
listening to his reading of the scripture 
In all his discourses on srumd-Bhagavata, 
Bhatta Gosvamin adopted the Caitanyaite 
line of interpretation. It is well-known that 
the Master regarded Hrimad-Bhagavata as 
the correct and detailed commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra, the fountain-head of Vedanta 
Philosophy. Raghunatha Bhatta does not 
appear to have left any work. His life was 
not so eventful at least on its sur&ice. Still, 
he is even now honoured as a great 

16* Caitanya-Cant&mrta ■ Antya-iiiS. Chapter 
13. P. 577. 
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Vai^nava apostle and is included in the 
galaxy of Vmdavana Gosvamins cm account 
of certain rare qualities of his radiant per¬ 
sonality which are stUl cherished by each 
and every Vaisnava devotee. He passed 


away probably in the year 1579 A.D. 
(Saka 1501 ).>« 


t®* Vhva-Ko^a Vol. 16. P. 142. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
Edited by T M P Mahadevan and Grace E 
Cairns Published by the World Press Private 
ltd, 37 A Collepc Street, Calcutta-700 073. 
1977 Pp XI -I-311 Rs 50 

Here is a significant publication blazing a 
new trail m the hitherto untrodden terrain of 
Indian philosophy The great thinkers of ancient 
India who attained lofty spiritual heights in 
their quest for Truth evidently did not consider 
the temporal process of history worthy of 
attention So a philosophy of history finds no 
place in the monumental systems of thought 
they erected It is gratifying to note, therefore, 
that the volume under review worthily fills the 
lacuna in our ancient philosophical systems. 

Twelve eminent philosophers of the con- 
temporarv age, in addition to the two learned 
editors, have contributed penetrating essays on 
the march of history, each from his or her own 
standpoint. All shades of philosophic outlook 
are brought to bear upon the historical process, 
and the result is a collection of essays on the 
philosophy of history from the standpoint of 
Indian thought, presented to the world of 
scholarship for the first time 

The advaita Vedantic view of history is ably 
expounded by Swami Adiswarananda (page 
21-58). Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan (201-232) and 
Pr. D M Dutta (115-134). A renowned Sam- 
karite upholding the absolutistic view. Dr. 
Mahadevan achieves the difficult task of finding 
a place for the temporal processes in the 
timeless Reality. Time, he says, is the gateway 
to Reality which is timeless, and tie goal of 
history is the realization of Mok$a oi a cosmic 
scale. Historical processes have to be interpreted 
in this light 

Swami Adiswarananda expounds the Cyclic 
Theory against a background of the Christian 
providential, the Hegelian idealistic, and the 


humanistic linear views. According to the 
Swamiji, phenomena recur in each of the cycles. 
There is no such things as progress, but only 
change (p 38) As a result of this cyclic view, 
the Swamiji declares, man is a mere spectator of 
histoi 7 and not a participator. The historical 
process is an incident in the phenomenal realm 
which IS an expression of God's Lila or Mayfi 
The goal of life is Self-realization 

Dr D. M Dun a stresses moral values in 
the historical processes. He uses the Law of 
Karma m his interpretation of human evolution 
in the March of History. 

Two interpretations of history from the 
integral standpoint are presented by Graix 
E. Cairns (p. 20) and Prof. Haridas Chaudhuri. 
Though called by the same name, the two 
expositions arc very different from each other. 
The former is based on Sri Aurobindo’s philos¬ 
ophy History on this view, is directed towards 
the goal of attaining Integral Supramental 
Consciousness. Man is a free participator in 
this process. And hence any interpretation in 
history has necessarily to be psychological. 
Professor Chaudhuri, on the other hand, has 
pressed together the diverse theories of evolution, 
ancient Indian and modern European, and 
shows that history is a phase of evolution which 
in its turn is a facet of the philosophy of the 
whole cosmo.<i. He also demonstrates that all 
interpretations of htstory are matters of insight 
and of creative imagination and hence subjective. 

A study of history on the basis of a philosophy 
of values is attempted by Professor A G. 
Javadekar (p.187-200). History is a process of 
realization of eternal values, and would ultimately 
point to something greater and beyond the values 
themselves, namely Truth which is the bedrock 
of all values. 

Prof. J. N. Mohanty (p. 251-262) analyses 
those aspects of Indian thought which made it 
impossible for our philosophers to coueem 
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themselves with history. On the basis of this 
analysis, he determines the conditions necessary 
and sufficient for generating a genuine Philosophy 
of History. 

Prop. N A. Nikam’s essay (p. 265-277) is an 
eluddation ot the metaphysics of the idea of 
history. History deals with the past and is a 
regressive perspective of time A Philosophy of 
History according to him is essentially a philos¬ 
ophy of <action and not of thought. 

‘Social Revolution' is the central theme of 
Prof. Kalidas Bhatiacharya fp. 59-92). This 
mav seem to be a deviation from the mam 
theme of the book, but it is justified. The 
significance of social revolution and progress as 
expounded by Hegel and Marx are given, and 
it is contended b> the Professor that S3.mkhya, 
Yoga and Tantra too arc concerned with 
revolution. True it is they speak of revolution 
in the spiritual realm. Why not link this with 
revolution in the mundane social realm ^ The 
Professor shows what happens when this linking 
is done. 

The volume under review was ostensibly 
meant to confine itself to the philosophical 
consideration of history. Yet, othci aspects ot 
history have not been ignored. Facts of history 
presented by Prof. Dhirhndra Sharma 
(p. 295-311) are shocking and revealing. His 
reflections thereon arc galvanizing And his bold 
declaration (imitating Marx) that it is more 
important to change history than to write it oi 
analyse it (p .308) leaves us with a sense of 
disappointment. 

Prof. Bimal Krishna Matilal (p. 233-247) 
surprises us bv his declaration that the applica¬ 
tion of the metaphysical systems to the 
interpretation of history is neither interesting 
nor important (p. 236). Still he employs the 
ideas of Karma and Samsara to give his own 
interpretation. 

Prof V. V. Deshpande (p. 135-166) goes 
beyond the pale of the Philosophy of History and 
discusses the Itihasa-PurEpa literature of our 
land and the need for taking them to the doors 
of our villagers Prof. B G Gokhale fp. 147-185) 
advocates, in his essay, the writing of Indian 
history on a new pattern suggested by him. 

There are three separate groups of essays in 
this marvellous book. The first is concerned with 
purely philosophical aspects of history 
comprising the contributions of the Editors, 
Swami Adiswarananda, Professors Haridas 
Cbaudhuri. D M. Dutta, A. G. lavadekar, 
I, N, Mohanty and N. A. Nikam. The second 


group is of a semi-philosophical nature indudiog 
the writings of Professors Kalidas Bhattacharya, 
B K. Matilal and Dhmendra Sbanna. The 
third group includes the purely historical, mostly 
non-philosophical expositions of Professors 

V. V. Deshpande, B. G. Gokhale, and S. -K. 
Saksena Each group presents marvellously 

fresh and invigorating ideas worth deep consider¬ 
ation by our scholars. However, taking the 

mam purpose of the Editors into consideration, 
the first group deserves special attention. The 
reviewer feels that this dominant group has laid 
the philosophic loundations, well and truly, for 
an interpretation of the meamng, purpose and 
goal of human history The superstructure, 

similar to what Hegel has achieved, has to he 
erected The basic or loundational concepts ol 
Indian philosophy have to be employed to 
interpret the history ot India, and other 
countries of the world The reviewer hopes that 
the learned Editors would launch on this task 
and give us a companion volume to the one 
under review. 

This book, as a significant and valuable 
addition to the extant literature on the Philosophy 
of History, should he in the hands of all student 
and teachers of philosophy in our country. 
But for this a cheaper edition will have to be 
brought out 

Prof. P. S. Naidu 
Professor of Philosophy (Rtd) 
Universities of Allahabad, Rajasthan and Agra 

MYTH. SYMBOL AND LANGUAGE (A 
Vivekananda Perspective)' by ’Ananda Rama- 
krishna Mission Seva Pratisthan, Calcutta-700 029 
1980 Pp 204. 

Myth IS not a fable or fiction It is the 
expression of an experience, sacred, exemplary 
and significant, as Mircea Ehade understands it. 
By knowing the myth, one knows the origin o-f 
things. Symbol, on the other hand, participates 
in Reality in a cognizable fashion. Paul Tillich’s 
analogy of the national flag is instructive in the 
study of symbology. Language is as it were the 
hand of the mind, a vehicle of ideas. It is the 
best show man puts on. It is the expression ot 
the divinity in man; a gift of God. Words take 
us from the myth-making phase of human 
mentality to the state of logical thought and 
conception of facts. 

The author of the long 'essay' under review, 
a monk of the Ramaknshna Order, develops a 
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fdiilosophy oT language found in flie writings of 
Swami Vivckananda in die light of the global 
researches in the field. He tries to show the 
significance of the statements of the great pro¬ 
phet-philosopher for a proper understanding of 
Indian religion and culture. For Swami Vivek- 
ananda the mtire universe is a symbol and God 
IS the essence behind. According to him neither 
symbol nor language could he created. The 
nama-rupa a.s he calls them, arc inseparable 
and beginningless like the Veda He upholds the 
Sabda-Brahman theory of language which is 
neither the result of convention nor of a con¬ 
tract. Language and Reality are one. 

If myths, symbols and language are studied in 
the proper perspective land the author chooses 
for his perspective the writings of Swami Vivek- 
ananda). some apparent contradictions could be 
resolved. If we keep in view the fundamental 
thesis of Swamiji that there is difference only 
of degree between the language of a philosopher 
and the utterance of a baby we shall resolve the 
contradictions of the texts—sacred or secular. 
Swami Vivckananda strongly holds that all 
mythologies contain nuggets of truth and all 
polished phrases contain trash There is relativity 
of truth on phenomenal plane. 

The book is an important contribution to the 
study of the philosophy of language. But the 
running exposition of the theme without division 
into chapters creates difficulties to a common 
reader. The presentation could be more read¬ 
able if classified and edited by some academidan 
or by the author himself. 

Dr. S P. Dubey. M. A.. M.A.. Ph. D 
University of Jabalpur 
Jabalpur 

YOGA NIDRA: by Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati. Bihar School of Yoga, Monghyr. 
Bihar 811201. 1982 Pp. 284 Rs. 40. 

'That Nidra which is not a form of Praknti 
but is the manifested form of Purusha' 
(Yogataravali, 26). The theme of this book is 
this special kind of sleep which is between the 
normal state of awareness and regular sleep. 
Drawing upon his own experience and his 
knowledge of the concerned techniques in the 
Yoga Sastra, Swamiji develops a special applica¬ 
tion of the principle of yoga-nidra, not only 
for spiritual purposes but also for tackling 
problems of mental health, tensiext. vital violence 
etc. , 

In this state of dynaipic sleep thw is no 


pull of inertia and tamas; the consciousness is 
freed frmn external compulsions and the door 
is opened to the subliminal dimensions of the 
being. By special methods this state can be 
utilized ‘to develop the memory, increase 
knowledge and creativity or transform one’s 
nature (p. 2)’. The author calls it an aspect of 
Pratyahara; knowledge in this state is obtained 
without sensory medium He mentions: ‘In 
modern psychology, this has been termed the 
“hypnagogic state” but I prefer to call it the 
“hypnayogic state".’ 

There is a detailed account of the step-by- 
step processes that are employed by Swanuji and 
the results that have been obtained. In brief, 
there arc seven steps; making the resolve of 
what one wants to do or be; rotation of 
consciousness from limb to limb or object to 
object as direct^] by the instructor; awareness 
of breath; relaxation of feeUngs and sensations 
which are awakened and neutralized with their 
opposites; visualization of images named by the 
instructor; repetition of the resolve, sankalpa : 
gradually bringing back the mind from the sleep 
to normal awareness. 

It is interesting to read that ‘Wolfgang von 
Goethe used the inspirations and intuitions from 
this state to solve problems arising in his work. 
In dreams occuring in this state, Kekule realized 
the circular mO'lecular structure of benzene; 
Nobel laureate Niels Bohr saw the planetary 
structure of the atom, and Einstein accelerated 
his awareness to the speed oE light in the famous 
“thought experiments” which led to the theory 
of relativity.’ (P. 8) 

This treatment opens up immense possibilities 
which it would be worthwhile to pursue. There 
IS a practice in some parts of ow country of 
reading out from some holy texts like the Gita 
or Ramayana while putting a child to sleep and 
even after the child goes to sleep. It helps to 
form the right samsk&ras, as the consciousness 
goes on absorbing the vibrations of the reading. 
Obviously the prindple is the same as of yoga- 
nidra. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Ponduherrv 

SANSKRIT—ENGLISH 

SRIMAD BHAGAVATA VOL I (Skandhas 
1—4): Translated by Swami Tapasyananda. 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras 600 004, 1980. Pp. XLV1-1-45S. Rs. 100, 
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Snmad BhSgavatam occupies a unique pouUon 
among the Purfipas. It is not only the fount of 
the Bhakti doctrine hut is also the quintessence 
of Vedanta, sarvavedSntasaram. By bdng con¬ 
versant with the teachings of Snmad Bhagavatam, 
one practically gets hold of all the essential 
teachings of Indian spiritual tradition. Swami 
Tapasyanandaji is, therefore, to be congratulated 
for making this priceless treasure avmlable in 
English translation, and he deserves unstinted 
praise for taking upon himself this arduous and 
colossal task; which he hopes to complete in 
four volumes, of which the first one has just 
come out in print. 

The translator has given precedence to 
readability over meticulous accuracy m his 
translation, as he himselt has stated in the preface 
Though he modestly disclaims Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship, his work shows a thorough grasp of the 
essential spirit of the text, and he has also been 
successful in conveying it through a very lucid 
and free rendering. But in some places, the 
translation may appear misleading. For instance, 
the translation of verse 5 m Chapter 15 of the 
1st Skandha (p. 65) as ‘betrayed by Hari, whom 
1 took to be a friend* may convey the wrong 
impression that Arjuna, who utters’ this verse, 
realizes after the demise of Krishna that the 
latter was not a friend to him in the true sense 
of the term, though he had taken him to be so. 
In fact what is conveyed by the word vanata 
in this verse is repeated by the word rahita in 

verse 20 and the meaning in both cases is ‘bereft 

oF or “without*. Without his friend Sri Krishna. 
Ariuna feels absolutely helpless and powerless, 
being bereft of his only source of power, and 
this he conveys through his long lamentation. 
Similarly the translation of satvaiam palih in 

verse 14 of Chapter 11 (p 7) as ‘the master of 
all devotees* and again of sStvatapungave in 

verse 32 of Chapter IX fp. 41) as ‘a noble sdon 
of the Yadu clan* may lead to some confusion, 
as in both cases the meaning is the same. The 
translator, however, has done well m taking 


liberties here and there to make the meaning 
more explicit to which no exception should be 
taken. For instance, he translates prakrtimupeyufi 
as ‘assumed his power of YogamiyS’, and 
ratiraitu me anavadvB as ‘unfailing and absolute 
devotion, which seeks not liberation even', .in 
such places as the above two instances, too 
literal a translation would not have conveyed the 
tiue sense, and the translator has done well in 
indulging in a little explanation over and above 
his translation. 

Swami Tapasyanandaji has been highly 
successful in conveying the message of the 
Hhagavaiti to the Fnghsh-reading public by 
taking recourse to this method of free translation 
He has also added, at the outset a very valuable, 
long general intiodiiction, covering nearly 30 
pages, where in eight sections he deals with 
numerous topics, such as the origin of the 
Puranas and the place of the Bhagavata among 
them, the philosophical outlook of the Bhagavata, 
problems of modern readers and others Swami 
Tapasyanandaji has rendered a unique service 
through his illuminating presentation of the 
real nature of the Puranas, which should be read 
over and over again by the present-day readers 
‘who have been influenced by the modem 
scientific view of nature, universe and man' He 
reminds us that ‘the Pur3nas arc not at all to 
be read as historv and geography, nor are they 
to be regarded as fiction They belong to an 
order different from both history and fiction 
The Puraria' ^rc the upthrow of a people’s mind 
struggling to .express their quest for a meaning 
for a life and their findings in this respect’ 
(p. XIV) 

Both the printing and get-up are excellent, 
and there is no doubt that this new edition of 
Srlmad Bhagavata will find an honourable place 
in every library, public and private 

Dr Govinds Gopai. Mukhopadhyaya, M A., 

Ph. D.. Samkhya Tirtha. 

Professor, Department of Sanskrit 
University of Burdwan 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 

Report for April 1982 to March 1983 

Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, was started on 
19 Mttrch 1899 under the inspiration of Swami 


Vivekananda in the Kumaon Hills of the 
Himalayas In 1903, a small dispensary was 
started by the Ashrama in response to the dire 
need of the local villagers in sickness. Since 
that time the dispensary has developed into a 
fairly well-equipp^, small rural hospital. The 
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hospital stands within the precincts of the 
Ashrama, and is under the charge of a monastic 
member. A resident allopathic doctor treats the 
patients with the help of his assistants, and 
earnest efforts are made to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency in service. Moreover, all 
patients receive prompt and sympathetic treatment 
completely free of charge. 

The hospital has 25 beds in the indoor 
department, but sometimes arrangements have to 
be made for more. There is also a small oper¬ 
ation theatre. A dental chair and a pathological 
department provide additional help in the 
treatment of patients. The total number of 
patients tieatcd during the year in the Indoor 
Department was 407, of which 321 were cured 
and discharged, 63 were relieved, II were 
discharged otherwise or left and 12 died In 
the Outdoor Department, the total number of 
patients treated was 17,910, of which 5,386 were 
new and 12,524 were repeated cases. 

Our present immediate needs (1) Providing 
Iresh lockers to all the (25) beds m the Indoor 
Department. Rs 5.000. (2) Providing new 
mattresses, bed sheets, bed covers, and woollen 
blankets for all the beds Rs. 10,000. (3) 

C'onstiuction of a Dormitory foi the attendants 
of patients. Rs 50,000 |4) Creation of a 

Permanent Fund for the purchase of medicines 
(To be invested in Long Term Fixed Deposit 
in a Scheduled Bank and interest onl) to be 
used for this purpose). Rs 5,00.000 Cheques 
and diafts may be drawn in iavour of Mayavati 
Charitable Hospital and sent to the President, 
Mayavati Charitable Hospital, P O Mayavati. via 
Lohaghat, Dist Pithoragarh (U P.). 262-524, 
India. 

OBITUARY 

With deep sorrow we have to announce the 
passing away of Swami Budhananda, Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission. New Delhi Branch on 
11th June 1983 at 6 p.ra. at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta. A few days 
ago he went to Belur Math, and became indis¬ 
posed there with various ailments. He was 
admitted to the Seva Pratishthan where his 
condition took a serious turn following a cerebral 
stroke from which he never regained. The 


immediate cause of death was cardio-respiratory 
failure m a case of cerebral haemorrhage. He 
was 66. 

Born in 1917 in East Bengal, (now Bangladesh), 
the Swami was known in his pre-monastic life 
as Bhavani Prasad Dutta. He completed his 
graduation m 1939 from Dacca University and 
studied up to the final M. A. course without 
appearing for the examination. He joined the 
Ordei m 1944 at the Madras Math Centre and 
worked there till 1959 in various capacities, 
including the editorship of Vedanta Kesan. 
An initiated disciple of Swami Virajananda 
Maharaj, the Swami received sannyasa from 
Swami Sankarananda Maharaj in 1954. He 
was posted by the Headquarters to our Rama- 
knshna-Vivekananda Centre in New York, 
U.S.A. as Assistant Mmister. in 1959 to preach 
Vedanta. He successfully conducted the work 
there and also in San Francisco and Hollywood 
Centres, for about seven years in all. He 
returned to India in 1966, and took up the 
responsibility of the Head of the Chandigarh 
Centre In 1968 he came to Mayavati as the 
Joint Editor of Prabuddha Bharata, and in 
1969 he was appointed President of Advaita 
Ashrama. Mayavati, as well as Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata. In 1976 he was appointed 
Head of the Delhi Centre, as its Secretary, 
where he continued till the last. 

Scholarly and contemplative by nature, the 
Swami has to his credit a number of books 
and articles, both in English and Bengali. The 
Mind and Its Control, Can One he SetentUte 
and yet Spiritual, The Saving Challenge of 
Religion etc. are a few of his books that have 
gained admiration of both .spiritual seekers and 
modern rational minds. His meticulous atten¬ 
tion to details and profound erudition are the 
two of the distinctive features of his writings. 
His oratorical powers and organizing faculty 
are well proved by the grand success of the 
recent youth convention organized by him at 
New Delhi. Somewhat reserved, yet warm and 
affectionate, the Swami was respected and 
loved by all. His demise has created a void m 
the Ramaknshna-Vivekananda movement, and 
the Order has been deprived of the services of 
a fine monk. May his soul rest in peace! 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The Spirit of Research 

Science in the true sense of the term is a way of life—the true way of life 
in the empirical world. It is not a mere technique or special activity carried out 
in a laboratory. True science is inseparable from the life of the scientist. A 
true scientist is one who lives science, who has converted his whole life into the 
pursuit of empirical truth. 

The desire to know is there in all people; curiosity is there even in monkeys. 
It is only when this natural urge to know is liberated from pleasure-seeking 
biological life and intensified beyond a certain threshold into an aU absorbing 
search for a direct experience of true empirical reality does it become the dis¬ 
cipline of science. The scientific search for reality is called research. This 
seeking is an expression of the evolutionary urge of the soul to transcend its 
limitations and attain higher slates of existence, knowledge and happiness. 
Research may be linked to technology and economic prosperity, but its real mo¬ 
tive power lies deep down in the consciousness of the scientist. Tt is the urge 
to evolve, to transcend, that constitutes the true spirit of research. In his inspir¬ 
ing autobiography My Life With the Microbes Dr. Selman Waksman, the dis¬ 
coverer of Streptomycin, quotes the words of his teacher T. B. Robertson on the 
spirit of research as follows. T earnestly hope that every student of science 
will become an ardent devotee of research and exponent of the spirit of research, 
for the spirit of research is that spirit which inquires for the purpose of making 
things better than they are, and which urges humanity toward higher purposes 
and more worthy achievements in every aspect of our lives. What, after all, is 
really worth doing in this life? If our object be merely to keep things going 
as they are, then, truly all the activities of mankind become virtually nothing 
more than house-keeping on a world-wide scale. We would grow food today 
that we might eat tomorrow, make clothes solely in order to wear them out, pass 
our lives in absolute subservience to our animal needs, earn merely what wc 
spend and for spending's sake.’ 

There are hundreds of academic and industrial research institutes all over 
India, and thousands of men and women are working in them. But very few 
of these scientists are inspired by the true spirit of research. The vast majority 
of them have been pushed into the field of research either by the forces of 
economic necessity or by that all-pervasive tendency of educated Indians to 
seek cushy jobs. This explains why, in spite of enormous financial investment 
in science, important original contributions to its advancement have rarely been 
made in this country. 

In this context an observatimi made by Prof. K. L. Chopra, a Bhatnagar 
Memorial Award wirmcr, published in the Science Reporter of May 1977, 
deserves the consideration of all thoughtful Indians. ’Poor quality of scientific 
work in India has only a small connection with the lack of facilities. Primarily 
it is due to the lack of a sdentific and technological culture, proper attitude, 
dedication and commitment (m the part of the scientists working as a group... 
Research in science should be undertaken by only those who have the commit¬ 
ment and devotion of a deeply reli^ous man.’ 
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Phone : 24407, 22085 Shri RamakrishDR Ashrama 

RAJKOT 360 001 

SAURASHTRA FLOOD RELIEF-! 983 

Appeal For Contribution 

Dear Friends, 

It was almost a deluge due to severe storm and heavy rain 
on 21 St and 22nd June 1983 in Saurashtra, especially in Junagadh 
district. Many areas remained unapproachable due to the great 
devastation. There has been heavy loss of human lives, property 
and cattle. The damage is colossal. 

Shri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot immediately rushed its 
team of Swamis and volunteers to Shapur, Vanthali and other greatly 
affected villages with food packets, food grains, clothes, saris, utensils, 
bed sheets, carpets etc. Our food packets have been air-dropped by 
Government helicopters in unapproachable places like Porbandar and 
Ghed area. We are to continue the relief work and extend the same 
to other affected areas. 

You- have always been helping the holy cause of the Ashrama 
in times of such great calamities. Your ready response and hearty 
cooperation during Morvi dam disaster and Saurashtra Cyclone-1982 
can never be forgotten. 

We sincerely appeal to you again to extend your helping hand 
to the unfortunate brethren in this hour of natural calamity. 

Earmarked contribution for the above relief in cash or kind 
shall be gratefully received and acknowledged. Cheque or Draft may 
be drawn in favour of ‘SHRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 
RAJKOT'. 

With hearty thanks and regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Swami Vyomananda 
President 

_ t . . __ 

All donations are exempted from income-tax under 80G of the I. T. Act 1961 vide 
Permanent Account Number 1101-ftQi-2126/CAL/TC/C. 
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Thought Power 
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What becomes of the Soul 
after Death 

Jnana Yoga 
Triple Yoga 
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In the Press . A long awaited classic 

The Srimad Bhagavad Gita Bhashya of 
Sri Sankaraciiarya 

with the text in Devanagiri and 
a lucid English translation and brief notes by 
DR. A.G. KRISHNA WARRIER 

Of the many great services that Sri Sankara Bbagavatpada has rendered to 
philosophic thought, his elegant commentary on the Gita is the most significant. 
Through this Bhashya he exalted the Gita, which forms bnt a small section in 
the vast Mahabharata, into a basic text-one of the prasthanatraya, on which 
subsequent Indian philosophers had to build up their doctrinal stance. If today 
the Gita is the most quoted of Indian sacred books, the credit must go to Sri 
Sankara who discovered in it a complete scriptural text for aspirauts'at all levels. 

Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier, Retired Professor of Sanskrit in the Kerala 
University and now Curator, Adyar Library, Madras, is an accomplished scholar 
and a lucid writer, who has laboured for about two years to present this English 
translation, which is as scintillating as it is faithful to the original. 

This edition of the Bhashya, containing both the Sanskrit Text and a 
chaste and complete translation in English, is the only edition of its kind now 
available to the learned public. 

In order to make it available to ail, we. are offering it at a pre-publication 
concessional price of Ra. 30/- besides the postage of Rs. 6/-. This offer is Valid 
up to 30th April ’83. 

Rush Your order to : 

Sri Ramakriilma Math 

16, Ramakrishna'Math Road 

Mylapore, Madras 600 004 

“ Rize : Demy Octavo No. of Paget 672 Pre-publication price Rs. 30/- 4* 

Rs. 6.00 postage 

Post-publication price Rs. 50/- -f 
Rs. 6j00 portage 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRA!. VISION OF \ EDIC SEERS* 


'Truth is one i sages call It by various namef 


1 When the gods perfomicd the 
sacrifice by binding the Purusa as the 
victim, the seven [ metres ] became the 
enclosures! and the twenty-one [ categories 1 
became the togs of fuel^ 

Rg-VeJu 10 90 15 

2. Through Ihe sacrifice the gods per¬ 
formed the sacrifice.3 These became the 
first dharmas* Through them [ all those 
who perform the sacrifice ] attain the heaven 
where dwell the gods known as Sadhyas.® 

Rg-Vcda 10 90 U> 


* The concluding two stanzas of the Purusa-\ukta. Of the several interpretations 
of this hymn the Advaitic one adopted by Sayana has been followed here. According 
to it the hymn deals with two Purusa- the Primal Purusa (known as Hiranyagarbha) and 
the Virat-Pumsa. Another view is that there is only one Puru$a, creating and sustaining all 
creation, and Virat is only his body. Some people interpret the sacrifice of Purusa as 
man’s self-sacrifice to the Divine. 

!• In the actual Vedic sacrifice paridhi refers to the shallow trench dug around the 
altar to protect it from evil influences. Three trenches are dug around the ahavariiya 
Sire and around die northern fire, and an imaginary one around the sun. Since the 
sacrifice here is a mental meditation done by the gods, according to IKyaijia, the seven 
paridhis stand for the seven Vedic metres (chandas) like Gayatri, Anu|tubh, etc. 

2. Siyana quotes Taittinya-Samhita, 5.1.10.3., to show that ’thrice-seven’ means the 
twelve months, the five seasons, the three worlds and the sun. 

3* According to Styana the first yaina refers to the mental sacrifice of the gods, 
and the second yafna means the Purusa h'mself regarded as the sacrificial object. The 
statement may also mean ‘sacrifice done for the sake of sacrifice' or ‘duty for duty’s sake’. 

DharmSifi is usually translated as ‘duties’ or ‘ethical codes’. Sayana interprets it 
as ‘the main laws governing the evolution of the umverse’. 

The ‘heaven’ refers to the world of Virilt-Purma, according to Sayana. 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial discusses how 
all activities and meditation could be done 
as sacrifice. 

In THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
THF LiFi- OF M., Swam I Prabhananda, a 
trustee of the Ramaknshna Math and 
Mission, shows that the Kathiimria is not 
merely an accurate record of the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramaknshna but a standing 
witness to the gieat transformation that 
these had brought about in the life of M 
himself 

In the second instalment of iNSuniT ani> 
MANIFESTATION Dr Beatrice Bruteau 
concludes her brilliant e \ position of 
Christian prayer by leveaiing ils lieilvmg 


and life-transforming power which comes 
to the spiritual man when he attains 
maturity in prayer. 

The second instalment of girish 
CHANDRA GHOSH by Swami Chetanananda. 
head of the Vedanta Society of St. Louls, 
USA, brings home to our minds the 
icdeeming power and unconditioned love 
of which Sn Ramaknshna was the em- 
bixJiment. 

Dr Donald Szantho Harrington, Senior 
Minister (Emeritus) of the C’ommunity 
Church of New York, gives a brief profile 
and cential message of a great Jesuit 
palaeontologist and thinker in teilhakd di 

(HARDIN AND Tllh INVINCTBLE FNFRGlFS DE 
1 OVI 


MEDITATION AND S.V( lUKK E—IV 

(EDirORIAl) 


Transcendmf> ihc eat 

Life IS a vast and inexhaustible stream of 
p(Twer. consciou.sness and joy f'very living 
being is an integral part of it The micro¬ 
cosm (individual being) and the macro¬ 
cosm (universal Being) have the same 
structure and are in dynamic contact with 
each other. All the nourishment for health, 
all the power for work, all the knowledge 
for the mind and all the happiness for the 
soul are there in the stream of universal 
Life. The more we open ourselves to the 
larger divine Life, the richer, greater, hap¬ 
pier we become. 

And yet. millions of people live in ill 
health, underdevelopment, powerlessness, 
fear and sorrow. The great medieval Indian 
saint Kabir sang, ‘The washerman washes 
clothes in liie liver and yet is dying of 


thirst Though living in the midst of the 
ribundance and fullness of life modern man 
remains empty and unfulfilled. Being 
isolated from the stream of life he is un¬ 
able to open himself fully to it. 

What IS the cause of man's alienation 
from cosmic l.ife There is no external 
wall cutting him off, no external obstacle 
blocking the way The source of all suffer¬ 
ings, difficulties and sorrows is internal. The 
wall that separates the individual from cos¬ 
mic life is within him; it is his own egoism 
As Sn Ramakrishna has repeatedly stressed, 
egoism itself is bondage. The world has 
not bound us as we mistakenly think ; there 
are no physical ropes tying us to the world. 
We are only bound by internal chains; we 
are bound, encapsulated, by the ego. 
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Egoism is of two types, the losing and 
the winning. A person who fails to achieve 
success in any field of life develops the los¬ 
ing type of egoism. He blames either God 
or other people for his misfortune. He clings 
to his sufferings instead of trying to get rid 
of them. He mistakenly thinks that the world 
owes him a living and that it is the duty of 
others to make him happy. He cuts him¬ 
self off from the universal stream of life by 
creating a gloomy private world furnished 
with resentment, fear and grievances and 
populated by the distorted images ot other 
people. 

The person who attains success in the 
world develop.s the winning type of egoism. 
He does not blame God (if he happens to 
believe in Him) or other people; rather he 
exploits ihera to his advantage without giv¬ 
ing them any credit for his success. He does 
not want to isolate himself from others, but 
they leave him alone. He drives himself 
too far oft from the universal stream and 
thus gets cut off from it. His private world 
IS built of ambition, greed, competition and 
worry 

Success and failure appear to be vastly 
different in the beginning but, as long as 
egoism persists, their ultimate result is the 
same—unfulfilment, unhappiness, aiantih 

Egoism is not mere ignorance. It is a 
form of reaction of the individual to the 
conditions of the external world. However, 
what originally began as an instinctual drive 
for self-preservation gradually becomes an 
unconscious resistance to the essential good¬ 
ness of life. The losing ego resists success 
and prosperity, the winning ego resists fail¬ 
ure and misfortune. It is this egoistic 
resistance to universal Life that manifests 
as stress in human life. Conflict, unhappi¬ 
ness, neurosis and psychosomatic disease 
are all products of stress. Merely turning to 
spiritual life as a religious duty does not 
solve the problem. As a matter of fact, 
when egoistic people practise Japa and 
meditation, these very practices may 


intensify their unconscious resistance to 
universal Life and may make their life worse 
than it was before. 

Egoism can be overcome only by some¬ 
thing higher than the ego. The impulse for 
this effort must come from a hi^er source, 
which may be the Personal God, the 
Avatar, the Guru or one’s own higher Self, 
the Atman. Blessed are those who come 
under the guidance of an illumined soul who 
removes their egoism through spiritual sur¬ 
gery. Some fortunate aspirants attain ego- 
transcendence through a spontaneous awak¬ 
ening of the Atman. A few others achieve 
It through intense prayer. In some people 
the stress of life goes on building up until 
it reaches a breaking point when the ego 
capsule cracks and they suddenly encounter 
universal Life. Many people need bitter 
experiences like a car accident, an acute 
illness, a friend's betrayal or a financial 
crisis to shatter the ego. However, such 
suddoi changes are rare. For the vast 
majority of people ego-transcendence is a 
long-drawn-out process, and the only way to 
do it is to put the ego at the service of 
other people through Karma Yoga. Through 
unselfish service the ego has to be gradually 
re-educated and attuned to universal Life. 
This is the first step in spiritual life. 

tension of consciousness 

Human personality is a complex structure. 
In the Upanisads it is described as consist¬ 
ing of five koHVi or sheaths. These kodas 
are not like empty boxes or the storeys 
of a building. Each kosa is filled 
with consciousness and is a self in it¬ 
self. Each of these iloia-selves has its own 
unique life and its own laws of develop¬ 
ment. Each is dependent for its life on a 
corresponding universe. Food for the 
onnamqyu-self comes from the physical uni¬ 
verse ; psychic energy for the prdnamaya- 
self comes from the cosmic Prana: 
knowledge for the tmnomaya-seif comes 
from the cosmic mind; the consciousness 
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of the jivatman known as the vijMnamaya- 
self is a reflection of the Paramatman; the 
bliss of the amndamaya-seVi is derived from 
the bliss of Brahman. Each of these five 
selves can function properly only by open¬ 
ing itself fully to the corresponding level of 
universal Life and by constantly renewing 
this contact. 

When this renewal process is faulty, the 
self is cut off from universal Life and 
remains undeveloped. This is what happens 
when we lead an ignorant, unconscious life. 
To achieve the full development of each 
koio-self, and the integral growth of the 
whole personality, each koia must open fully 
to universal Life. For this it is necessary 
to enter into each kosa, understand its work¬ 
ing, remove its defects, purify it, develop 
its powers and open it fully to universal 
life. Is it possible to do all this? 

Enteiing the koia and opening it up are 
not physical acts. It is by extending aware¬ 
ness that we contact the koias. But for this 
we must first discover the centre of our 
awareness, that is. the point at which the 
Atman manifests itself, the point of contact 
between the Jivatman and the Paramatman. 
What is this centre ? It is the dhi or 
higher huddhi, also known as the spiritual 
heart; it is the common hall or vestibule 
through which we can ‘enter’ all the kosas. 
Once this inner door has opened, once the 
dhi or spiritual centre has awakened, the 
next step is to extend the higher awareness 
into all the koias. 

How to do this? Through meditation. 
The ancient sages developed higher forms 
of meditation through which they gained a 
deep understanding of the real nature of 
man and the world. With the help of these 
techniques we can focus the li^t of Atman 
into die nooks and comers of each kosa, 
purify them and open them to universal 
Life. 

Yajha is primarily a spiritual discipline 

When the ego is transcended and the 


different parts of the personality are brought 
under the control of the Atman and opened 
to universal Life, our whole life becomes a 
joyful {Kirticipation in the evolutionary cre¬ 
ativity of the Divine This participation in 
divine Life through higher avrar^ess is 
called yajha. Through it the individual finds 
his place in rtam, the cosmic harmony. He 
understands that life is not meaningless, 
empty or illusory. All life is evolving 
towards higher levels of consciousness, free¬ 
dom and bliss. Yajha speeds up this evolu¬ 
tionary process by transforming human 
consciousness and by enabling man to par¬ 
ticipate fully in the evolutionary progression. 

It should be pointed out in this context 
that the aim of yajha is not to lead a happy, 
well-adjusted social life in a spirit of give 
and take. This kind of life can be led by 
tactful adjustment or slavish surrender of 
one's ego to the dominant person or group 
in the society. Yajha is fundamentally a 
spiritual discipline, and its main purpose is 
the transformation of human consciousness. 
The harmony and peace that it gives are 
only an effect or by-product of the higher 
awareness that it directly leads to. Yajha 
has thus two dimensions, a vertical one and 
a horizontal one. On the one hand it leads 
to higher and higher levels of awareness 
and, on the other hand, greater and greater 
harmony with universal Life. Even at the 
lower levels it is a conscious, controlled pro¬ 
cess which distinguishes it from the uncon¬ 
scious, impulsive drifting of ordinary life. 

Yosa, lild and yajha 

Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to place yajha in perspective. What is its 
place among spiritual paths, and what dis¬ 
tinguishes it from other disciplines? 

Man’s search for the Ultimate has fol¬ 
lowed two courses; through negation and 
through affirmation. In the way of nega¬ 
tion, known in Vedanta as ned, neti (‘not 
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this, not this'),^ the world is regarded as 
unreal and hence evil, and the main spiri¬ 
tual effort is to withdraw oneself from it. 
Buddhism, Jainism and traditional Advaita 
Vedanta advocate this course. 

Tn the way of affirmation, known in 
Vedanta as iti, iti (‘this, this’),® the world 
is looked upon as real and as an aid in the 
spiritual quest. The main endeavour is to 
encounter Reality through the world. This 
encounter may take three forms : encounter 
between Purusa and Prakrti; between Jiva 
and personal Deity : between Jivatman and 
impersonal Supreme Spirit. The first type 
fakes the form of an attcmpl to free the 
self from the hold of Prakrti bv understand¬ 
ing and conquering Prakrti. This is what 
Patanjali’s Yoga teaches. In the second 
type of encounter the world is looked upon 
as the playground of the personal Deity and 
life as His eternal play. Ilia Evil and sor¬ 
row arc only an aspect of this divine sport 
This view is found in the Puriinas and was 
fully worked out by some of the later 
VaUnava schools. In the third type of 
encounter the world and every object in if 
arc regarded as manifestations of the 
dynamism and glory of the all-pervading 
impersonal Spirit Life is a divine yajfia, 
a constant exchange between the individual 
and the cosmos. Evil and suffering are 
lower and imperfect manifestations of divine 
power caused by not participating fully in 
divine yajfia This view was originally 
developed in the ancient Vedas and was 
revived with suitable modifications by the 
Gita, the Tantras and, in modern times, by 
Sri Ramakrishna. Whereas the Gita united 
the two concepts of Yoga and yajfia, Sri 
Ramakrishna combined together all the three 
concepts of Yoga, /i/a and yajfia. Further¬ 
more, through his doctrine of jfiana-vijfiana 

2- Short for na idam hrahma ilr, ‘that this 
IS not Brahman'. • 

3- Short for idam brahma iti, ‘that this is 
Brahman'. 


he united the way of negation and the way of 
affirmatiem by treating them as two phases 
of man’s total experience of Reality. 

The most fundamental idea of yajfia, 
which distinguishes it from other disciplines, 
is this : the attainment Of supreme harmony 
through participation in God’s work in the 
world. The Vedic sages called the supreme 
harmony rtam : Sri Ramakrishna called it 
hhdva-mukha It is the meeting point 
between God and the world, between the 
noumenon and the phenomenon, between 
the Absolute and the relative, or nitya and 
lild as Sri Ramakrishna called them. This 
integral experience is the most mature and 
perfect knowledge of total Reality. Through 
it one reconciles all confficts like those 
between good and evil, happiness and 
sorrow, self-effort and divine grace etc. 
Through it one understands how the one 
Reality appears as both impersonal and per¬ 
sonal, formless and with form, immanent 
and transcendent. 

This integral experience is attained not 
by running away from the world but by 
participating in it with right understanding; 
not through meditation alone but by com¬ 
bining work and meditation; not through 
knowledge alone but also by loving all as 
manifestations of the Divine; not by seek¬ 
ing only one’s own salvation but by seek¬ 
ing the liberation of all (sarvamukti). This 
is what the ideal of yajha stands for. 11 
is living in the Divine, by the divine, for the 
Divine, and becoming an open channel for 
the Divine. 

Yajna — a spiritual bcJance-sheet 

Human life is a channel for the flow ot 
divine power. What yajha does is to keep 
this channel open by purifying it and clear¬ 
ing the obstacles. At first God appears to 
be at the receiving end of this channel, a.s the 
enjoyer (hhoktd) of our sacrifice, as the 
goal of our striving. But as we advance wc 
realize that God is also the starting point; 
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He is the eternal giver, infact, the only giver, 
all others being only distributors. As the 
Gita says. God is the ‘Prime Mover from 
whom all work originated at the beginning 
of Tunc.’* Everything comes from God and 
returns to God—through us. 

When we realize this, the difference 
between the sacred and the secular will dis¬ 
appear. We will then see every activity 
either as an act of receiving from God or 
as an act of giving to God. Every man's 
life is nothing but a balance-sheet for God 
I^k into your life, examine it carefully, 
and see how much you have received from 
God and how much you have returned to 
Him 

In ordinary secular life we are very care¬ 
ful in keeping accounts of income and 
expenditure, or debit and credit as account¬ 
ants call them. But we seldom extend this 
habit to our daily conduct and experiences. 
Listening is income, talking is expenditure 
Learning is income, teaching is expenditure. 
To be loved is income, to love is expendi¬ 
ture. To be hated is income, to hate is 
expenditure. Health is income, disease is 
expenditure Purity is income, sin is 
expenditure. All kinds of income are not 
necessarily beneficial, nor are all kinds of 
expenditure harmful. If we keep such an 
account of our day-to-da> life with the 
understanding that everything comes from 
universal Life and returns to it, ordinary 
living will become a yajm and secular life 
will change into spiritual life. 

A spiritual aspirant is God's accountant. 
Knowing very well that everything belongs 
to God. he keeps a close watch on what 
he receives from universal Life, how and 
how much he uses it. He uses only just 
enough of it to meet his physical and spiri¬ 
tual needs. This form of true self-denial is 

t'f rT%ar ^ 5^ snw 

RcT: sr^fTf: JTTuft 1 

Bhagavad-Citd 15.4. 


what is meant by toyjtts. E-.ver>thing else he 
returns to universal Life. Allowing the 
gifts of universal Life to flow freely through 
him to (Hhers. unobstructed by the ego, is 
what is meant by c/ana. True ta/m is not 
mere austerity which often degenerates into 
self-torture; true dana is not egoistic 
charity hor a Karma Yogin tapav and 
dfina are two methods by which he orientates 
himself to universal Life. As such, they 
are not special disciplines to be done at a 
.specific time (as for example, fasting or giv¬ 
ing in chanty on a particular day) but con¬ 
stitute a two-fold general principle that 
converts every activity into a a 

spiritual discipline. If Yajtu is the mam 
body, /a/m and dana are its wings. These 
three together form the very foundation of 
spiritual life, especially of Karma Yoga. 
That is why sri Krsna has emphaticalK 
declared 'The practice of yajna, darn, and 
la/m should never be given up .. This is 
my firm and highest belief.’’’ The Upanisad 
also states ; ‘The wise aspire to realize H 
(the infinite Self) through the study of the 
Vedas, through ya]fia, ddna and tapas 

If the Karma Yoai converts his whole life 
into a yajna through tapas and dona, the 
Bhakta, the lover ot God, does it through 
prayer and worship. Prayer is asking God. 
receiving from (Jot! Everything we receive 
IS the result of a prayer, though w'e may not 
always be aware ot it. I ven those who do 
not pray to God are full of desires, wishes 
and hopes—and desires, wishes and hopes 
are only unarticulated, unconscious prayers. 
In this sense every one is constantly pray¬ 
ing. What a spiritual aspirant does is to 

.II 

Bhagiivad-Gita 18.5-6. 
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be conscious of this fact, articulate his 
wishes properly and direct them all to God. 
Furthermore, be accepts everything with 
gratitude as God’s prasdda, grace. Worship 
is giving or surrendering to God as an act 
of service A true Bhakta converts all his 
activities into different forms of worship, at 
hrst with the help of repeated interior self- 
offering and. later on, through a habitual 
meditative awareness of the presence of the 
Lord in his heart Furthermore, seeing the 
l^ord in all people, he serves them in every 
possible way. Service to (jod is called 
hhujanu (from the root hha} — to serve); 
service to man is called \evam or seva. For 
centuries these two had remained separate 
and often even mutually contradictory 
Swami Vivekananda unified them into a 
single path capable of leading man to spiri¬ 
tual fulfilment through social service. Thus, 
through the two disciplines of prayer and 
worship, a devotee of God converts his whole 
life into a 

All life i\ \ajnu 

The Yogi says : All life is yoga. The 
Bhakta says . All life is Ilia The Karma 
Yogi says . All life is yajna These three- 
yoga, lUa. and yajfla— aie only different 
frames of reference to understand the rela¬ 
tionship among God, soul and the universe 
It does not matter which conceptual frame 
we chtKise. What is important is to live 
a real life. 

Real life is divine life. Divine life is a 
life of harmony, higher consciousness and 
self-fulfilling joy. God is the source of con¬ 
sciousness and bliss, and all individual souls 
are moving along an evolutionary spiral 
towards this divine Centre. The closer we 
move towards the Centre, the more divine 
our life becomes. We cannot reach the 
divine Centre in one sudden leap. For 
universal life is one total organism under¬ 
going a graded evolution and we cannot 


jump out of its evolutionary spiral. All the 
changes that take place within and without 
us are brought about by Nature through its 
evolution. But at its lower levels evolution 
is a very slow process. Those who spend 
their lives in sense-enjoyment remain at a 
lower level and undergo very little transform¬ 
ation. However, at higher levels of con¬ 
sciousness individual evolutionary progres¬ 
sion can be considerably speeded up. This 
is what yajfia does. 

Fvolution IS based on the Law of Sacri- 
licc At the lower levels there is struggle 
tor existence, and only the fittest survive 
while the rest are sacrificed. Similarly, at 
the higher levels there is struggle for con¬ 
sciousness ; only the fittest spiritual aspirants 
realire the ultimate Reality and gain free¬ 
dom, whereas the less fitted aspirants con¬ 
tinue to move along the evolutionary spiral. 
The fittest animals are those which are best 
adapted to their environment, the fittest 
spiritual aspirants are those who are best 
adapted to universal Life, who have con¬ 
verted their whole life into yajna. 

How do we speed up our evolutionary 
progression All that we have to do is to 
maintain intense aspiration and to convert 
our entire life into a yajiia by opening our¬ 
selves. surrendering ourselves, fully to the 
creative powers of universal Life. Aspir¬ 
ation alone is ours, all work is done by the 
Divine. Evolution is not an individual affair. 
It is a cosmic movement. All the power 
needed for spiritual progress comes from 
universal Life. When through yajna we 
open ourselves fully to it, it will bring about 
all the changes we need and will augment 
our evolutionary elan. All the Jogs needed 
to fuel spiritual evolution are there in uni¬ 
versal Life; all that we need is an tdtar to 
build up the flames. Converting one's whole 
life into yajiia means converting one’s heart 
into an altar 


(Jo be concluded) 



THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA : AND THE LIFE OP M. 


SWAMl PRABHANANDA 


We iearn from the diary of M.^ that on 
2 April 1905 the Holy Mother told Nikunja 
Devi, the wife of M., in the presence of 
CJolap-Ma, ‘I bless that this book (the 
Kathamria) may^ spread very widely so 
that ail people may know the Master.’ 
Again on the day previous to the Kalipuja 
day that year the Holy Mother said to 
Nikunja Devi, ‘Daughter-in-law, tell your 
husband that J am blessing him from the 
core of my heart.’ I wonder if M. ever 
dreamt that the Holy Mother’s blessings 
would bear fruit in the way they have done 
in recent months, which have been witness¬ 
ing an unprecedented spurt in the sale of 
the Bengali edition of the book, with one 
oi the new single-volume editions of the 
book alone registering sale of a quarter 
million copies in the 6rst month and a half 
i>t its publication. 

The chronichiiff oj the Gospel 

Many people celebrated the Kathamrta 
centenary during 1982-83, and Sri Ma Trust, 
Chandigarh, published a commemoration 
volume entitled Sri Sri Ranrukrishna 
Kathamrta Centenary Memorial^ although 
the first volume of the Katfmmrta was 
published first on 11 March 1902. Here 
It must be noted that the Kathamria is not 
a reproduction of M.’s diary and that M. 
did not even think of the word Kathamrta 
as the title of his articles or book before 
1898. M. met his Master Sri Ramakrishna 
on a Sunday in the month of February 
1882. Unfortunately M. did not remember 

Mabendra Nath Gupta, a great lay 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, chronicler of the 
Master’s life, and author of the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna known as the KathSmfta in its 
original Bengali version. 


the exact date of this meeting. It was 
certainly not 26 February 1882, as is 
popularly held Among the three probable 
dates M. has mentioned in his diary, 
circumstantial evidences almost conclus¬ 
ively point to 19 February 1882 as the date 
of his first meeting. Evidently, M. did not 
record immediately the proceedings of this 
meeting, nor of the next six meetings, 
which he had with Sri Ramakrishna in 
quick succession. Oi these, the proceedings 
of the first five only have been reported in 
the Gospel and the remaining two have 
been leit out 

However, soon thereaiter, perhaps six 
weeks iollowing the first meeting, M. started 
lecording the proceedings of these meet¬ 
ings in his diary. Being the headmaster 
ol a school, he could be with the Master 
only on Sundays and other holidays. He 
kept short diary-notes of the incidents, 
discussions, and discourses that took place 
in the course of his association with Sri 
Ramakrishna Evidently he kept these 
diaries for his personal use. Once M. said, 
‘I used to note down the Master’s words 
in order to think about them, in the 
intervals betoic 1 met him again, so that 
the impressions made on my mind might 
not be overlaid by the stress of worldly 
work and responsibilities. It was thus for 
my own benefit that I first made the notes 
so that I might comprehend his teachings 
more perfectly.’ When a great devotee of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Girish Chandra Ghosh, 
wanted to glance through the diary, ML 
declined, saying that its contents could be 
disclosed only after his death. But 
circumstances forced M. to change his 
decision. He devoted himself to transcrib¬ 
ing his diary into a biographical narrative, 
and he did it in four stages. 
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The publication of the Gospel 

First, he published a collection of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings under the title 
Puramahamsadever Ukti Only its third 
edition, published in 1892, by Satchidananda 
Gitaratna has been traced The collection 
was done with the help of one Sadhu 
Mahindranath Gupta. Recent researches 
clearly suggest that both Satchidananda 
Gitaratna and Sadhu Mahindranath Gupta 
were the pseudonyms of M. On seeing the 
first edition of this publication in Bengali, 
Swumi Vivekananda congratulated M. on 
7 February 1889, writing, ‘Thanks! 
1,00,000! You have hit Ramkrislo in the 
right point. Few alas, tew understand liim ’ 

Second, repeatedly inspired by the Holy 
Mother Sn Sarada Devi and by some 
instruction he received in dream from Sri 
Ramukrishna, M launched upon a during 
enterprise Instead of pre.senting Sn 
Ramakrishna's teachings m isolation, he 
now decided to present Sn Ramaknshna 
and his words in a realistic setting. Holding 
those diary notes m Iront of him, M. 
would meditate on them for hours to 
reconstruct the scenes, the dialogues, and 
ihe atmosphere he had witnessed so long 
ago He was not merely recalling the past 
but was actually re-living those blessed hours 
One of the outcomes of this exercise was 
the Gospel Around 1897 M. published in 
English four booklets under the title A 
Leaf from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
On reading the second leaflet Swami 
Vivekananda wrote him on 24 Novembei 
1897, ‘Now you are doing just the thing .. 
You will have many blessings on you and 
many more curses but vaisdhi sab kdl 
bantd sdheb (That is always the way of the 
world. Sir.)* M. read out bis manuscripts, 
some in English and others in Bengali, 
before the Sunday meetings of the 
Ramakrishna Missiem Associatiop 
Balaram Bose’s houseJ|J[|®^t8^'^m 


Bengali monthly Tattvammjari demanded 
that the words of the Master should be 
published in the vernacular. As prophesied 
by Swami Vivekananda, M.’s work was 
hailed by many as a precious gift, but there 
were some hostile criticisms too. Some 
dubbed the Gospel as a mere Sunday report 
of M , and said that the Master had other 
superior teachings which he did not reveal 
to M. Hurt by such uncharitable remarks 
from some familiar quarters, M. felt 
discouraged. However, the appreciations 
of persons like Swami Vivekananda and 
the Holy Mother dispelled all his doubts. 
The Holy Mother wrote him from 
Jnyaiurnbati. ‘Once he (Sri Ramakrishna) 
had kept all that in sate custody with you . 
now, as he thinks necessary, he is getting it 
published . All that you have recorded is 
true One day when T was listening to what 
you had recorded, 1 thought that he 
him.seii was speaking.' Thus being 
assured, M. huuiedly started publi.shing 
in.stulmenis of the Kathfimria in seventeen 
popular Bengali journals like Udbodhan, 
Tattvumanjuri, Nahubharat, Sahitya, Hindu 
Patrika. etc. from 1897 onwards. 

Third. Swami 7 rigunatitananda, editor 
of the Udbodhan^ the Bengali organ of the 
Ramakrishna Order, published m one 
volume everything M. had aheady 
published in various joiiinals. Thus came 
out on ll March 1902, the first volume ol 
Sr'i Stl Rutnakrpia Kathdmria. This 
bi ought heaps of praise for M. Still, he 
could not summon enough self-confidence, 
to proceed further. At such a moment Sri 
Ramakrishna guided him through a dream. 
On 14 October 1902, M. saw the Master 
in a dream. M. touched his feet. I'he 
Master assured him saying. ‘I have taken 
your responsibility. 1 am holding you. 
Why do you worry so much ?’ M. begged 
pardon of^ Master then 

him. Henceforward M. 
assumed a rather aggressive posture. He 
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himself took the initiative, and published 
the second, third and fourlli volumes of 
the Kathamrta in 1904, 1908 and 1910 
respectively. The year 1925 saw the 
publication of its appendices in the lorm 
of a booklet. And the tilth volume was 
with the printers when M. passed away on 
4 June 1932. 

Fourth, to meet the growing demand of 
the readers, Vol. M of the Gospel, translated 
into English by the author himselt, was 
published in 1907 by the Brahmavadin 
Office, Madras. Agam, based on the 
English translation ol some ot M.'s diary- 
notes, Swami Abhedananda published Vol 
1 of the Gospel in December 1907 liom the 
Vedanta Society. New York A second 
edition ol the first one, revised by M 
himselt, was brought out by the Rama- 
krishna Math, Madras, in 1*^11 Next year, 
the Vedanta Society of San Francisco 
biought out a reprint of the Madias 
edition. Its second pait was published by 
the Madras Math in 1922. And the lull 
translation of the entire Gospel by Swami 
Nikhilananda appeared fust in 1942 

The Gospel created a stir, particularly 
among the intellectuals Aldous Huxley 
observed. ‘No other saint has had so able 
and indefatigable a Boswell. Never have 
the small events of a contemplative’s daily 
life been described with such wealth of 
intimate details Never have the casual 
and unstudied utterances of a great religious 
teacher been set down with *!0 minute a 
fidelity.’ On reading a part of the English 
Gospel that was published at that lime. 
Monsieur Romain Rolland wrote to M. on 
10 October 1928, ‘Thank you for having 
transmitted to us the benefit of the benign 
smile of your Master.’ The well-known 
modern novelist Christopher Isherwood, 
who wrote a popular biography of Sri 
Ramakrishna. finds in thp>,.atmosphere of 
the Gospel narrative the quality of ‘newness’ 
Being in the occasional company of Sri 


Ramakrishna M. was aware of this and 
tiled to narrate it with a ‘thankful wonder’. 
The style of the Gospel is Biblical in its 
simplicity. It is as simple as Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himselt It takes the readers 
straight to the truth, and not through any 
metaphysical maze 

The native of the Gospel 

Though the Gospel is mainly a record 
ol the teachings of Sn Ramakrishna. it is 
also a biography ot the great Master in the 
last and most important phase of his life 
Accoiding to Harold Nicholson a true 
biography must have the three elements ol 
truth, individuality and art.^ I he Gospel 
has all these and something mote But 
what IS the leal ‘gospel’ (or glad tidings, 
as the word liteially means) that the 
kuihanvia has brought to humanity '.’ It 
IS the message ol the One Eteinal Religion 
discovered and vitalized by Sri Raiiiakiishna 
lliis special feature was pointed out by 
Swami Vivekananda when he said, 'Othei 
teachers taught special religions which bear 
then names He left every religion 
undisturbed, because he had realized that, 
in reality, they arc all part and parcel ol 
One Eternal Religion!’ Into whatevei 
category we may put it, this piece ol 
hagiographic literature has a great charm, 
for It can certainly help men to find peace 
and happiness even in the midst of the 
anti-religious philosophies of today. 

The act of writing about a real person, 
whether in a biography or in a memoir, 
instantly deprives his personality of several 
dimensions, instantly transform him through 
print into a limited image. M. minimized 
this shortcoming by combining annotative 
and analytical methods with the synthetic 
method. When questioned about his 

Harold Nicholson* The Development of 
English Biography, 1959, p 157, 
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portrayal ol his Master M. explained, ‘We 
have tried to take different photographs of 
the Master. Every shot provides details 
of Sri Ramakrishna in a different setting ’ 
More significant than this is the tact that 

M. ’s creative genius enabled him to project 
Sri Ramakrishna’s detached photographs 
with such continuity and speed that the 
effect produced combines motion and life 
We find in front of us. as it were, a living 
Sri Ramakrishna smiling, talking, cracking 
jokes, singing, dancing, and occasionally 
diving into the ocean of bliss--always with 
a bewitching smile on his lips The whole 
book is filled through and through with the 
loftiness, tranquility and gravity of (he 
highest spiritual experiences, but this is 
harmoniously blended with the naturalnes'> 
and spontaneity of real life including the 
apparently trivial incidents of day-to-day 
life Some even suspected that M. had 
foisted his own ideas on the illiterate priest 
of Dakshineswar. One such person was N 
Bangarayya of Madras. He came to 
Calcutta, talked with M for three days, 
and was convinced that the disciple’s style 
of speaking was entirely different from that 
of the Master.^ Sri Ramakrishna was 
unique, and unique were his words 

N. N. Gupta, an eyewitness, truly remarked, 
‘No other man within the memory of man 
spoke as Ramakrishna spoke.’ And M. had 
the unique credit of presenting those words 
undistorted 

Unlike other scriptures, the Gospel does 
not demand any preparation on the part 
of the reader. The teachings are of 
universal application They satisfy the 
learned and the ignorant alike. A man of 
devotion, a man of work, a man of 
knowledge—all are inspired equally, not 
excluding the atheist. Realizing the frailties 
and inadequacies of human beings, Sri 
Ramakrishna assured everyone of the ‘glad 

3. Prabuddha Bharata, June 1949 p 228-9. 


tidings’, and M. has brought that message 
of hope within the reach of all 

Master\\ mahdvakayus on M. 

We now turn to anothei important 
aspect of the Gospel. Notwithstanding his 
great literary talent, the production of the 
Kathdmrta was but a by-product of M.’s 
Ramakrishna-sadhana. to which he had 
committed himself ever since his meeting 
Sri Ramakrishna in February 1882. 
Academically the most brilliant among the 
Master’s disciples, M. was then serving as 
the headmaster of a high school. By that 
time he had had four children, three sons 
and a daughter. Bitter family squabbles 
made the peace-loving M. so despondent, 
ihat he actually walked out one night into 
the wide world with the thought of putting 
an end to his life. Circumstances brought 
him. however, to Sri Ramakrishna at 
Dakshineswar. M. considered this meeting 
the ‘greatest event’ of his life, Sri Rama- 
krishna welcomed him saying. ‘I can 
see from the signs of your eyes, brows, and 
face that you are a yogi. You look like a 
yogi who has iust left his seat of meditation ’ 
Deeply moved by Sn Ramakrishna’s magi¬ 
cally plastic and sensitive disposition, attrac¬ 
tive smile, charming voice, and deep spiritual 
experiences, M. opened himself freely to 
Sn Ramakrishna’s presence and influence. 
His rudderles.s life found a new creative 
direction and mission. M. accepted him as 
his mentor and saviour in crossing the ocean 
ol life. He would often repeat the salut¬ 
ation prayer: 

Samsararnava ghore yali kan.iadhara 
svarupakah 

Namostu Ramakrsnaya tasmai §ri 
Gurave namah 

(Salutations to Ramakrishna, the Guru, 
who stands firm as the helmsman while 

r ■: "’mMT 
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ferrying people across the dangeious 
ocean of worldliness). From that moment 
M. had a new lease of life. Moreover, he 
gradually blossomed into an evangelist of 
the Godman. 

Sri Ramakrishna, who could see the 
ins and the outs of M.. made some 
significant statements about him. M 
regarded them as mahdvakyas. They 
were fifty-two in number. He recorded 
them reverentially in his diary. Among 
them we find Sri Ramakrishna’s saying, 
T recognized you on hearing you read the 
Chaitanya Bhagavatam. You are my own. 
The same substance, like father and son... 
Before you came here, you didn’t know 
who you were. Now you will know.’ In 
the presence of Iswarchandra Vidyasagai 
Sri Ramakrishna told of him, ‘He is a 
nice young man and is sound at the core. 
He IS like the river Phalgu. The surface 
IS covered with sand ; but if you dig a 
little, you will find water flowing under¬ 
neath.’ He also said: ‘Once (in a vision) 
I saw Gauranga and his devotees singing 
Kirtan in the Panchavati. I think I saw 
Balaram there, and you too ’ Referring to 
M, the Master once told Devendra 
Majumdar, ‘The inundated water has 
united the drain with the pond. Now the 
water is quivering a little. He and I have 
become one.’ The thirty-sixth mtthlv.'ikya 
states. ‘Illumine him. Mother, otherwise 
how will he illumine others in turn ? Why 
have you thrown him into the world ? 
Otherwise, had this firework been ignited, 
how it w'ould have excelled!’ However^ 
in another maJifiYdkya the Master assured 
M. by praying to the Mother, ‘Mother, 
please reveal yourself to him now and 
then. Let him pursue both. What will it 
do by making him give up everything at 
once. Mother! Well, you may do what¬ 
ever you like in the end. If you want him 
to give up everything, do so.’ 

From the very beginning Sri Rama¬ 


krishna taught M.. ‘Do all your duties, 
but keep your mind on God. Live with 
all—with wife, labd children, father and 
mother—and serve them. Treat them as 
if they were very dear to you, but you 
know in your heart of hearts that they do 
not belong to you.’ While M. practised 
the spiritual disciplines prescribed by the 
Master, the latter protected him as a 
mother-bird protects her fledglings from 
rain and wind by spreading her wings ovei 
them. As M. proojeded, he became 
diluted in the ocean of thought of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Sn Ramakrishna once said to 
M., ‘You don’t w’aht anything from me, but 
you love to see me and hear my words. My 
mind also dwells on you. I wonder how you 
arc and why you don’t come.’ According to 
the science of homoeopathy, the strength of a 
medicine increases as its dilution increases 
As M.'s dilution in the thought ot Sii 
Ramakrishna increased, he became richer 
m his spiritual attainments. 

Mastci's ddesas to M. 

If those fifty-two statements ol Sri 
Ramakrishna be regarded as .\ruu, Sn 
Ramakrishna's specific commands to him, 
eighty-five in number, were held by him 
as iiniti. Here are few examples of them. 
‘Meditate on God. you have much work 
to do', ‘Visit this place, just as one 
cleanses a brass-pot daily’; ‘Adv; c the 
youths who call upon you’; ‘Bring 
Bankim (a boy devotee) here, otherwise 
you instruct him: your words will bring 
him illumination’; ‘Whenever you fail to 
visit here, write me a postcard'; ‘Massage 
my feet.’ 

The Gospel in the life of M. 

M. not only did carefully sift and 
catalogue the mahavakyas and ddesas 
(commands) from the sayings of the 
Master, but he sincerely followed them in 
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letter and spirit. He served the Master 
in his humble way. Moreover, in spite ot 
his natural modesty he was persuaded by 
the Master to sing devotional songs, and 
even to participate in devotional dances 
along with other devotees. And his 
endeavours were amply rewarded. Even 
as late as 1 March 1899 M. dreamt that 
he was passionately singing ‘O Lord, 
must all my days pass by so utterly in 
vain ?’ and that on hearing this the Master 
passed into deep samadh. 

Thus went on the process of being and 
becoming in M. Like a sunflower with its 
face always turned towards the sun, M. 
depending entirely on Sri Ramakrishna 
moved lorward in the path to the divine. 
He felt an urge to renounce family life and 
become a monk Sri Ramakrishna pre- 
\enicd him saying, ‘Mother has told me 
that you liave to do a little of Her work- 
you will have to teach ‘ nh.'>ga''ata”, the 
word of God to humanity. Jhc Mothci 
keeps a Bhagavata pundit bound to the 
world.' Blit even this could not pacify 
him. perhaps. Then, one evening w'hen 
M. was alone with him at Dak-hmeswar. 
vSri Ramakrishna said in an ecstatic mood. 
‘Let nobody think that if he does not do 
Mother’s work, it would remain undone 
The Mother can turn even a straw into a 
teacher.’ This settled once for ail M.'s 
bc'-itiition and doubt In obedience to his 
Guni’R command M lived outwardly as a 
householder, but inwardly all-absorbed in 
the Divine. His life exemplified the 
Master’s teaching that an ideal house¬ 
holder must be a Rrhustha-sannydsi, who 
practises inner renunciation. He must live 
like a good maidservant of a rich family, 
loving and caring properly for the children 
ol the house, but knowing always that hei 
real house and children are elsewhere. 
Sri Ramakrishna kept a lovjng watch on 
M., who sincerely followed the Master's 
advice in handling the worldly problems 


as well as the spiritual disciplines prescribed 
by him. 

One day Sri Ramakrishna was heard to 
utter in an ecstatic mood, ‘Mother. 1 
cannot talk any further—^give power to 
Ram, MaheiKlra, Bijay. and others; let 
them do your work from now onward.’ 
Sri Ramakrishna chose Mahendra (M.) 
as his faithful recorder, commissioned him 
to keep a record of his teachings, tutored 
him in the art, and frequently discussed 
with him what had been spoken. Thus the 
Master guided him in keeping a correct and 
authentic record of his ideas, views and 
teachings. The fiftieth mahdvakya of 
Sri Ramakrishna was, 'He has no trace 
of ego’. True to this, this humble 
messenger, when someone approached him 
for spiritual guidance, would often say. T 
am an insignificant person. But I live 
by the side of an ocean and 1 keep with 
me a few pitchers of the water of the 
ocean. When a visitor comes, I entertain 
him with that What else can I speak but 
his words ?’ 

The evangelist M gradually turned into 
a living gospel. His life, so long centred 
on the Master, became full of the thought 
of the Master Like St, Paul he could 
say. The life 1 now live in the flesh, 1 live 
by the faith in the Son of God ’ One 
eyewitness has recorded: ‘Though his 
evlerior was Mahendta Gupta, his interioi 
was united with Sri Ramakrishna through 
his deliberating, thinking, and meditating 
on Sri Ramakrishna and continuously 
practising in life his teachings.. He did not 
retain what is called the “fiery independent 
spirit of sclf-a.ssertion.’’ ’ He completely 
gave up his inherent fiery independent 
thinking and desire for sclf-as.sertlon. Sri 
Ramakrishna had filled his heart to the 
full. The purpose of his living was only 
to serve as a reflection of Sri Ramakrishna.^ 

Mahendranath Dutta; Mastermasaver 
Anudhvan, p. 19 
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He considered himself a mere machine 
driven by Sri Ramakrishna. It was from 
this firm faith he used to defend himself 
saying, ‘Is it I who have produced the 
Gospel ? The Master himself has done his 
work. Appearing in me as my intelligence 
and will-power, he made me write this 
Even if we do not understand it, he is the 
doer and the supervisor who gels the work 
done.’s Towards the last phase of his life 
when some admirer of his attributed the 
production of the Gospel to his talent. M 
protested saying, ‘The Master is every¬ 
thing. The tram car, as long as it is 
connected with the electric wire, moves 
forward, and has its lamps burning and 
fans moving. Pull out the connector, and 
everything will stop Now I clearly perceive 
that he is leading me by holding my hand, 
and 1 am certain that he will lead me 
through the last part of my lourney too.'" 

M.'s experience of the Master 

As M advanced in his journey to the 
temple of the Ehvine, one could notice 
another development in him The seed of 
great possibilities that was sown in his 
heart gradually germinated and sprouted 
forth into a plant. As it grew into a fine 
tree, there appeared besides the rich foliage 
a beautiful bloom, rich in colour and 
fragrance. Quite fascinating is the story 
of this development. During the early days 
when his mental horizon had just turned 
crimson with the ruse of the Ramakri.shna- 
sun, he declared that he had never before 
seen such knowledge, ecstatic love, faith 
in God, renunciation, and catholicity in 
anybody other than Sri Ramakrishna. As 
his inner life deepened further, it dawned 
on him that Christ, Sri Chaitanya and Sn 
Ramakrishna—all the three were one and 
the same. After he had drunk a few sips 

Vdbodhan. Vol 67, No 8, p. 434. 

fi- Ibid. Vol. 65, No. 6. p. 316. 


of the nectar of divine bliss in the com¬ 
pany of Sri Ramakrishna. he one day 
submitted to Sri Ramakrishna. ‘You are 
as infinite as He, of whom we have been 
talking Truly, no one can fathom your 
depth.’ His poetic temparament found 
nice expression when M. said to the Master, 
‘God sports through you. This 1 have 
realized, that you are the instrument and 
God is the Master. God has created other 
beings as if with a machine, but yourself 
with His own hand.’ As M. progressed in 
his Ramakrishna-,varf/i^/m, his inner life 
continued to blossom forth. On 28 July 
1885 M„ at his Master’s behest, repeated 
before him, ‘You told us to imagine a 
field extending to the horizon and beyond. 
It extends without any obstruction , but 
wc cannot see it on account of a wall in 
front of us. In that wall there is a round 
hole. Through the hole we see a part of 
that infinite field ’ The Master asked him, 
‘Tell me what that hole is.' M. replied, 
'You are that hole. Through you, can be 
seen everything- that Infinite meadow 
without any end ’ The Master patted the 
disciple's back expressing his pleasure at 
the latter’s understanding The disciple's 
understanding continued to grow deeper. 
He finally set up in his heart a perennial 
'Dakshineswar' where Sn Ramakrishna. 
the God-incarnatc sported eternally with 
hi.s loving devotee. He further shared with 
the worldly people the bliss he derived 
through his regular communion with the 
God-incarnate. 

From being a chronicler M. gradually 
changed into an evangelist dedicated to the 
cause of the Master. But what for ? An 
idealist as he was. he dreamt of a golden 
future In a letter addressed to a swami 
of the Ramakrishna Order in 1928 M. 
wrote: ‘This time the Godman of modem 
times has appeared in this country. . 
Henceforth the foreign culture, that is, 
the so-called material civilization of the 
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West, will not be adofed for long. Sex- 
worship and dollar-worship. it is hoped, 
disappear b 3 / the grace of the Lord. “Pure 
devotion”, “Human life’s aim is God- 
realization”. etc. as upheld by the Master, 
will henceforth be pursued. And your life 
and character, and not mere lectures, will 
arou.se the consciousness of the people, 
no doubt.’ Thus in his daily life M. caught 
the glint of his Master's splendour and 
glory. It shone through all he said, all he 
did. all he was. 

Sri Ramakrishna had noticed the co¬ 
existence of the attitudes ol ‘servant-I’ 
and T-am-That’ in M. Though these two 
constituted his personality, only the altitude 
ot ‘servant-!’ found predominance m the 
lile and deeds of M. as the chronicler of 
the Master. Bathed in the gloiious light 
ol Ramakrishna, ‘Master Mahashay’, as 
M. was popularly called, was a typical 
Indian rsi who used to dmw crowds of 
spiritual .seekers as well as stiangers 
around him. One such peison, an English¬ 
man, has lelt on record his impression 
about him. He wrote, ‘Night alter night 
I come, less to hear the pious utterances 
of Master Mahashaya than to bask in tiu’ 
spiritual sunshine ot hi,s presence 1 he 
atmosphere around him is tender and 
beautiiul, gentle and loving , he has lound 
some inner bliss and the radiation of it 
seems palpable. Often I torget his wurdi, 
but I cannot forget his benignant personality. 
That which drew him agam to Rama- 
krishna seems to draw me to Mahashaya 


also, and 1 begin to understand how potent 
must have been the influence of the teacher 
when the pupil exercises such a fascination 
upon me.’7 

With his own individuality lost in the 
light of Sri Ramakrishna. M.’s true nature 
shone in the glory of his Master His true 
life which began as the chronicler soon 
became a glorious commentary on the 
Gospel itself. His thoughts, actions and 
utterings—all reflected Sn Ramakrishna 
and his glory. Spiritual aspirants felt 
attracted by the angelic appearance ol 
M., with silky white beard and large lustrous 
eyes. I'hey regarded him as 'his Master’s 
voice.' In him they could also see his 
Master’s leflection. He was a true 
evangelist of the first order, and his words 
and actions evoked nothing but the 
thoughts of his Master and the image of 
his Master. Thu.s brilliantly shone the 
Mahendru-moon, a satellite of the Rama- 
krishna-sun. till 4 June 1932 when he 
offered his last prayer, ‘Mother—Gurudev 

take me in your arms ’ His prayer was 
granted The disciple's spirit got reunited 
with the Master. Nevertheless, M. as the 
chronicler and evangelist continues to live 
in the Gospel side by side with his Master— 
he as anoraniyan (smaller than the smallest) 
and his Master as mahatotnahiydn (greater 
than the greatest). They have for all 
practical purposes become one for eternity 

7- Paul Brunton A Search tri Secret India, 
1934, p J33. 
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INSIGHT AND MANlFKS'l'ATION: A WAY OF 
I'RAYER IN A CHRISTIAN C'ON'imT—II 
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The H'«y of Mi^nifistiUioit 

If ihe prayer of insight was our learn¬ 
ing to live in God. the prayer of manifesta¬ 
tion IS our experience of God living in us 
In this piayer one has a vivid sense of 
tiod being oneS life not in the sciue of 
(iod being the most im|>orlunt thing in 
one’s life, but in the sense of God bemg 
ilie act of living winch one is. God is 
experienced as a dynamic activity of 
existing, which existing is. in me, my 
existing. Therelore the piayer expeiience, 
or conscious attending to God, becomes 
now a matter of expression, oi action. 
What one does is God’s doing 

It IS common for those who experience 
the highei states of prayer to say that 
they have not done anything ol themselves 
but God has done it m them or to them. 
They speak of the divine initiative and call 
their experience passive. But it also 
happens that some say that what is 
characteristic of their prayer is that they 
cannot tell whether what lives and moves 
in them is their own life and will or God’s. 
In the experience and the theological 
explanation offered here, it is suggested 
that while, if one could distinguish between 
‘my act’ and ‘God’s act’ one would say 
‘It is God’s act not mine.’ the whole point 
of the experience itself is precisely that it 


bec\j:nc.> irnpo'-sible and nonsensical 
(havin'.* no asMgiiablc meaning) any longer 
tn make such a distinction 

'I’his is ihe iiilerprelation 1 would pul 
on the word ol Swami Brahmananda that 
spiritual hie begins with samadhi. It is 
only after one has realized the divme 
union that one can begin to live the divine 
lile Coinciding with the divine life and 
consciou.'«ness mejn.s. in a Christian con¬ 
text, participating in the divine activity of 
creating, so that the prayerful life becomes, 
when it is full and npe, the active life in 
ihc World This is not the same as the 
active life serving as a prayerful life, 
which ii does as one is advancing toward 
the state ol insight and union. There the 
effort of activity seives as a means of 
purification to the one who prays, a 
preliminary to the state of union. Here 
the activity is a consequence of the divine 
union and comes about not because of the 
nature, condition, or situation of the one 
who prays, but because of the nature and 
will of God. It IS God who is active and 
creative, and therefore one who is united 
with God must perforce be active and 
creative with God. 

Several realizations or forms of the 
prayer of manifestation follow from this. 
Among them are: All my actions are 
God’s actions. I am united with Jesus in 
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his capacity as the Logos through whom 
all things ate created. 1 participate in 
creating the world 1 experience. And 1 
can create new and better worlds. 

All my actions are God’s actions. It is 
essential to remember that this is being 
said of one who has passed through all the 
preceding stages of prayer and whose 
actions are therefore pure and benevolent. 
Also, the emphasis here is on the existen¬ 
tial and dynamic union with God; this is 
not a way ot claiming that one can 
justify, or call attention to, one's acts by 
exhibiting them as divinely inspired or 
mandated. It is rather a humble but vivid 
realization that even my least movement 
ol lifting my pen or drawing my breath is 
possible only by God’s creative presence in 
that action itself, and that when 1 serve my 
neighbour, u is God dwelling in me who 
performs this service, no pndeful credit 
to me. 

More than this, though: I am impelled 
to act, and to act as well and as generously 
and intelligently and beautifully as my 
nature permits, because the divine creative 
pressure is expanding within me. It experi¬ 
ences creative urgency, and this urgency 
moves through me, through whatever 
limited abilities I have. And it doesn't 
matter how limited those abilities may be. 
They are full ol the divine creativity ; all 
that they are and all that they do is 
sustained by the divine life. And indeed, 
it is part of the divine creativity itsell that 
it should express itself in limited ways, so 
what is one degree or kind ot limitation 
compared to another ? All arc limited, 
and all are divinely active. 

The particularity of my limited mode 
of expressing the divine life thus is part of 
that very divine activity. I can realize my 
union with the absolutely Transcendent 
One and therefore with its creative self- 
expression and .therefore with the particular 
limited forms in which it is expressed, and 


therefore with this particular limited form 
which 1 am accustomed to call ‘myself. 
Perhaps we can appropriately recall here 
St. Bernard’s sequence of ways of relating 
love of self and love of God. In the 
beginning we love ourselves for our own 
sake, then we love God for our sake, then 
we love God for God’s sake, and Anally 
we are able to love ourselves for God’s 
sake. How different is the last state from 
the Arst! 

In daily life this means that everything 
is transformed. The most familiar things 
and actions are shot through with the 
divine presence.^ Everything is marvellous, 
because everything is something that God 
is doing; nothing is ordinary or tedious 
or banal or trivial or unworthy of notice. 
Things/events are no longer compared with 
one another, but all are instinctively and 
spontaneously compared with Nothing, 
with Nonexistence. Nothing is taken tor 
granted, the world is not a given from 
which lOne ,starts, much Jess a deception 
or a trap trom which one would escape. 
One lives the world from the inside out, 
so to speak, like an illumination, a 

The world i!> charged with the grandeur ol 

God. 

It will flame out. like shining Irom shook 

foil; 

It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze 

of oil 

Crushed 

And tor all this, natuic is never spent; 

There lives the deaicst freshness deep 

down things; 

And though the last lights off the black 

West went 

Oh. morning, at the brown brink eastward. 

springs— 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with 

ah! bright wings. 

‘God's Grandeur,' by Geiard Manley Hopkins, 
available in many collections. e.g.. Poems and 
Prose of Gerald Manlcv Hopkins (Lo^ndon. 
Penguin, 1953), p. 27. 
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radiation. It is, perhaps, something like 
the way one listens to music very intently, 
so caught up in it that one feels that one 
is makini; the music, that this music is one’s 
own song, one’s own sell-expression. 

It further means that action in the 
world need not be avoided but one can be 
quite active if that is the appropriate 
disposition of the abilities that make up 
the nature ot the'particulai being that one 
is. One participates in the divine creative 
hie by developing and operating those 
abilities in the context of the rest ot the 
divine creativity, the world Such action 
cannot be distracting as it would have been 
at an earlier stage, because one now 
perceives it precisely as the divine lile, as 
the creative pic.scncc of God, God heic in 
action, God acting through me and through 
others. The whole attention and devotion 
are wrapped up in God and nothing but 
God because one doesn't sec anything else 
except God - God as creatively active in the 
many things/c\cnts. 

/ am imiU’il with Jesus in his capadty 
us the Lo}>os throu}>h whom all things arc 
ireatcil. Ruth Burrows, m her Guidelines 
foi Mystical Piayei, says that the state ol 
transforming union has 'no counterpart 
in nature. It can be understood only in 
the incarnation. It derives from that and, 
as someone dared to suggest, can be called 
an extension ol it. a person in this state 
IS totally possessed by Jesus, identified 
with him in his surrender to his Father. 
Thus, through her (the one who prays) 
Jesus is on caith in an incomparable way 
His kingdom has come in her and because 
of this comes ever more fully into the 
worId.’23 

The person in whom the transforming 
union has been realized may be regarded 
as an extension ot the incarnation of the 
Logos in Jesus, this is the experience of 

2a. London Shced and Waid. 1976. p 118. 


the one who prays in this way. Jesus 
experiences himscll as, identifies himsclt 
with, the ‘Word’ or ‘Son of God’ level of 
being, the unique Principle through which 
the Absolute manifests itself in the woild 

He i.s the image of the invisible God. ihe 
iirstburn ol all eication; loi in him all things 
were created, m heaven and o^n earth, visible 
and invisible all things were cieatcd through 
him and lor him. He is bctoie all things, and 
in him all things hold together.^ 

He was m the beginning with God, all 
things wore made thiough him and without him 
was not an\thing made that was made.2i& 

And the Word became flesh and dwelt amoiii: 
us, lull ol grace and tiuth, sse have beheld his 
gloi>. glory as of the onl\ Son Irom the 
Fathcr.2B 

rile suggestion 1 want to make here 
IS that this incarnation is not only .. 
utilitarian affair, something done in ordci 
to accomplish a given end, but i( i.s a 
spontaneous, sell-expressive act on the pail 
of God, an act of beauty, an end in ilsell 
It IS epiphany, manifestation. And noi 
even manilestation to someone, in order 
to convince, persuade, .show, oi console 
It IS, if we may say so, ‘intransitive' .scll- 
manifestation, the act of an artist. 

Now, the one whose prayer takes the 
form of realization of union with Jesus, 
finds that this means union with the Prin¬ 
ciple of divine self-manfestalion, and 
participation in the incarnation. This one 
also is the Word made flesh, dwelling here 
The experience of union, or coincidence, 
makes one experience this from ‘the inside' 
and in this sense know it of oneself, but 
one also recognizes that it is true of all 
else that exists. The scope of The incarna¬ 
tion’ expands to include ‘all creation’ 
The sense of being an extension of the 
incarnation then operates in concrete life 

24. Colossiatis 1.15-17 
ST’. John 1.2-3. 

John 1 .14 
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in Iwo ways, In the narrower sense, 
ihc one who prays in Jesus feels a personal 
union with him and a participation in his 
particular career in the world. One’s own 
manifestation takes the form of extending 
this career as one conceives it and accord¬ 
ing to one’s abilities. In the broader sense, 
one realizes union with the Logos which 
becomes incarnate in Jesus, and works/ 
plays to manifest this universal piinciple. 

/ poiticipofc III ciei4ihii> the woild / 
c\pencme In some sense it must be true 
that ‘all things are created through (me) 
and (or (me).’ The one who prays realizes 
in a practical way that the world-manifes¬ 
tation in which one lues is partially a 
product of one’s ovvn creative activity. 
What I experience what is ‘for me’ -has 
to some extent come ‘through me’ 

The gospels speak a good deal of ‘faith’, 
or ‘believing’. This can be taken in 
various ways. 1 want to sugge.st here that 
one meaning may be that ‘faith' is our 
conscious participation in creating the 
world v\e experience 

And as Jesus passed on trom there, two 
blind men followed him, cijmg aloud, “Have 
merev on us. Son of David." When he entered 
the house, the blind men came to him . and 
lesus said to them, “Do you believe that I am 
able to do this They said to him, “Yes, 
I.Did" Then he touched their eves, saving. 
'Accoidinp to voui taith be it done to vou" 
.And their eves were opened 2^7 

But what is it to ‘believe’? It is, in 
this meaning among others, to be con¬ 
vinced of the reality <or possibility of a 
certain world-state and to expect to experi- 
ence it. We are always doing this, more 
or less, at least with respect to our con¬ 
viction about the possibility and the 
probability of certain events. Our own 
experience—what we notice^ what stands 

Matthew 9:27-29, 


out for us- - is to a large extent shaped by 
what we already believe about the world. 

But. now, if we experience being united 
with the Logos which creates the world— 
which says ‘Let it be ’ and it is so—we 
see that our ‘belief’, which picks out certain 
aspects of world-experience to be focused 
in our reflexive consciousness, is somehow 
caught up in, or is part of, the universal 
Logos’ act oi creating the world. The 
woild IS not |uM imposed upon me, but 1 
have some input into it, however tiny And 
my ‘believing’ that 'makes it no’ is not a 
lancy or a deception or an iriegulanty, 
but is a part ol the way the universe is 
designed to operate. 

Consequently, T feel that 1 belong to 
the Logos and I belong to the universe 
that It creates, and my existence and my 
action and my believing are all integral 
parts, or aspects, or participations in, the 
divine self-manifestation that is the world. 
Ihe re.st of the world is not di.sconnccted 
trom me and over against me ; it appears 
almost as an extension of myself. 1 need 
not avoid and cannot escape responsibility 
for my e.vpenence, but neither do 1 find 
my experience alienating. This gives a 
deeper meaning to the notion of ‘self- 
acceptance’ and world or experience 
acceptance that has long been mentioned 
in spiritual traditions and that is now 
popular in psychological circles. However, 
we must reiterate that it is not the unrea¬ 
lized self that makes the significant act of 
acceptance of self, world, and experience, 
but the realized self. Its acceptance is 
rooted in the experience of union with the 
Logos in whom 'all things wcie created’. 

I’his leads inevitably to a sense of 
profound involvement with, and commit¬ 
ment to, other people and the rest of the 
world generally. One feels that all others 
are ‘bone of my bones and flesh of my 
fle.sh.’2» One quite literally means it when 

2a* Genesis 2.23, 
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one declares 'Whatever you do to the least 
of these...you do to me.’^s and feels that 
all creation is a single living being, which 
is one’s own being at the same time that 
it IS the being of everyone else too. This 
is the state of the bodhisattva, in which 
one longs for the salvation of all and 
dedicates oneself to the welfare, perfection, 
and happiness of all beings. 

/ can create 'new and better worlds. 
These last two realization.s. ol the creative 
power of faith and of solidarity with all 
creation, produce, finally, the prayer of 
manifestation that unites with the creative 
Logos in making ‘all things ncw.’^® The 
one who prays is clearly aware that crea¬ 
tion is still going on and ttiat the exercise 
of ‘faith’ is our way of participating in it. 

And Jesus answered them "Truly, 1 say to 
vou, if you have faith and never doubt, even 
if you say to this mountain, ‘Be taken up and 
cast into the sea.’ it will be done. And whatever 
you ask in prayer, you will receive, if you have 
faith 31 

“Inily, truly, I say to you, if you ask anj- 
thing of the Father, he will give it to you in 
my name. Hitherto you have asked nothing in 
my name; ask, and >ou will receive, that vour 
)oy may he full.’'32 

What has to be noticed here is that 
the ‘asking’ must be done 'in prayer’ and 
‘in my name.’ This protects us against 
any interpretation that would allow 
idiosyncratic or magical practice of ‘faith’. 
One must be ‘in prayer.’ that is, one must 
have passed through the stages of 
purification and transcendence of all self- 
centred or self-seekmg movements to the 
transforming divine union in which the 
individual will is entrained with the divine 
will. And one must ask ‘in my name,’ 

29- Matthew 25:40 

*•. Revelation 21:5. 

31. Matthew 21-21-22. 

32. John 16.2.3-24. 


that is. one must be identifying with, 
and locating oneself in, the Logos, or 
Son of God, level of reality; one must 
actually he ‘in’ the Name, the essential 
reality of the person. 

All of this being so, one can then 
consider what the exercise of faith might 
mean as a prayer of manifestation. Per¬ 
haps we may think of faith as a distinct 
faculty of consciousness, in addition to the 
knowing power, the willing power, and the 
valuing or affective power. If we describe 
carefully what we mean, we may say lhal 
the faith faculty is allied to the imagin¬ 
ation, Imagination is the power of 
consciousness to fetrm <^intcmally a novel 
being by improvisation, to fabricate some¬ 
thing on the interface between tlie con¬ 
ceptual level of the spirit and the material 
level of the cosmos. Imagination constructs 
the model in consciousness and then 
projects it outward and clothes it spatially, 
temporally, and materially. The imagin¬ 
ation is the artistic faculty, it is the power 
by which great works of art are composed 
and created. 

But it need not be limited to such 
works as painting, music, and literature. 
Daily life is a creation, a work of art, and 
improvement of our life and world is a 
work of faith. Healing in the name of 
God is a creative act that has long been 
practi.sed, and why should it not be 
expanded to all sorts of ‘healing,’ of laiger 
scale ills as well as diseases of the 
individual ? And why not pass beyond 
correcting what we experience as ill to 
adding to what we experience as good and 
beautiful, that our ‘joy may be full’? Up 
to this time, says Jesus, we have not really 
asked in the name of the Logos. If we can 
enter into this prayer of manifestation, 
shall we not ask ? 

We have usually thought of faith as 
something that we have at the beginning 
of our religious pilgrimage. Sustaining 
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ourselves by reliance on the word of those 
who have seen, we do our spiritual 
practices and eventually, by the grace of 
God, we break through to vision of the 
Reality, after which we need faith no 
longer.sa This is a perfectly good use of 
the word, and when that meaning is 

intended, that statement about what 

happens is true. But ‘faith’ can have more 

than one meaning. When we take ‘faith’ 
to mean conviction and expectation 
coupled with a clear, unwavering lotus of 
the imagination in union with the divine 
will,^ then wc may sec how it is a late 
phenomenon in the spiritual journey, 
something that comes in a full and 

operative way only when the realization of 
union with the creative 1 ogos is steady. 

In this latter scn'.e, we have not had 
much faith, and we have not done ‘the 
wonderful works of God’’^ We are like 
the disciples of Jesus who tried to cast 
out a demon but failed, provoking Jesus 
to exclaim, ‘O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long am I to be with you ? 
How long am I to bear with you Later, 
‘the disciples came to Jesus privately and 
said, '“Why could we not cast it out ?” 
He said to them, “Because of your little 
faith. For truly. 1 say to you, if you have 

aa. *We walk In lailh. not bv sight.’ 11 
Corinthians 5:7 Cf the .stor} of Jesus’ revelation 
to the Samaritan woman he met at the well • 
‘Many Samaritans from that city believed in 
h'm because of 'the woman'.s testimony .he 
stayed there two days And many more believed 
because of his word They said to the woman, 
“It IS no' longer because of your word.s that we 
believe, for wc have heard foi ourselves and we 
know John 4.39-42 

‘Faith IS the assurance of things hoped 
lor, the conviction of things not seen.’ Hebrews 
11.1. ‘Let him ask in faith, witft no doubting, 
for he who doubts is like a wave of the sea 
that IS driven and tossed by the wind For that 
person must not suppose that a double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways, will receive any¬ 
thing from the Lord' James 1.6-8 

35. Acts 2:J1 


faith.. nothing will be impossible to 
you.” But even Jesus could not perform 
miracles where tlie people themselves were 
lacking in faith.37 So it may be that the 
awakening of the faculty of faith is some¬ 
thing that comes fairly late in the spiritual 
life and results from the realization of 
one’s union with the divine creative power. 

Prtrver in Jesus 

This ha.s been a dcsciiption, together 
with some argument and speculation, of a 
way ol prayer in and thiough Jesus. The 
point has been lo .say that the one who 
prays first gains insight by entering into 
the consciousness and the personal reality 
of Jesus, discovering there that one is 
united with the ‘Son i>f Oid’ or Logos 
Principle of Reality Then, because one 
IS so united, one participates in doing what 
the Lc'gos does, that is. manifesting God 
by creating the world. Thus one’s actions 
become prayers also, piaycrs of exfemal- 
ization and manifestation as the intemal- 
i/atioiis had been prayers of insight. 

Both types of prayer, it seems to me, 
are characteristic of a Christian context, 
of prayer that is somehow referred to 
Jesus. And indeed, 1 would suggest, both 
types of prayer are essential to us human 
beings in the context of any spiritual 
tradition. For prayer, as 1 said in the 
beginning, is a matter of coming to know, 
and to coincide with. The Reality, following 
on which it is also a matter ol playing 
one’s full role in The Reality. The com¬ 
plete spiritual life is both insight, or 
realization of the transcendent root of our 
being, and manifestation of the creative 
expression of that being 

(C onrlndeii) 

36- Matthew 17.17-21, d. Mark 4 40: ‘He 
said to them. “WhN arc ’.oii afraid *’ Have you 
no faith ’. 

37. Matthew 13‘-SS. ‘He diJ not do many 
m.ighty works there fin Nazareth) because of 
their unbelief’ 
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There is a saying that if a man takes 
one step toward God, God lakes ten steps 
toward him It was not just that Girish 
was seeking Sn Ramaknshnu; even more 
so. It was Sri Ramakiishna who was 
seeking Girish to play a vita] role in his 
divine drama. 

Long before he met Girish, Sri Rama- 
knshtia had had a vision which he describ- 
cn as follows; ‘One day, when T was 
meditating in the Kali Temple. I saw a 
naked boy skipping into the temple. He 
had a tuft of hair on the crown of his head, 
and was carrying a flask of wine under 
his left arm and a vessel of nectar in his 
right hand. “Who are you ?” I asked. “I 
am Bhairava (the chief of Siva's host),” he 
replied. On my asking the reason for his 
coming, he answcicd, “To do your work.” 
Yeats later, when Ginsh came to me, \ 
recognized that Bhairava in him.’ 

Girish hated hypocrisy from the 
bottom of his heail Being bold and strong 
in character, he did not find it necessary 
to hide his weaknesses. And indeed, it 
takes tremendous courage to unite mind 
and speech. cspeciall\ to one’.s discredit. 
Girish would say. T have drunk so many 
bottles of wine that if you were to place 
one bottle on top of another they would 
leach the height of Mount Everest.’ It is 
true that he drank a great deal and he had 
•mce been addicted to opium He also 
would visit brothels often. But one should 
not think that he was a seducer, an 
exploiter, a cheat or given to actual 


cruelly His sticngth of characlci kept him 
above hypocrisy and other such e^ils 

When Girish was drunk lie had little 
control o\cr his speech and behaviour. 
Seeing him in this condifon. even the 
girls of the brothels htsilatcd to open their 
doors to him ‘One night,’ said Girish, 

In u euphoric and drunken mood, I was 
visiting a house of prostitution with tw.i of m> 
friends But suddenly I felt an urge to visit 
Sri Raniaknshna Mv (iicnds and I hired a 
eairiage and diove out to Dakshincswai II was 
late at night, and eveivone was asleep The 
ihiee ol us entered Sri Ramakrishna\ room, 
tipsv and reeling Sn Rumaknshna grasped 
both mv hands and began to sing and dance in 
ecstasv. The thought flashed through mj mind. 
‘Heic IS a man whose love cmbiaccs all -even 
a wicked man like me whose own familv would 
condemn me in this slate Surclv this holv man. 
lespectcd bv the nghtcoiis. is also the savioui 
of the 1 alien ' 

One day a devolec complained to Sri 
Ramakrishna about Girish's habit of 
drinking and begged him to ask Girish to 
give it up. But Sri Ramakrishna sternly 
replied- “Why do you trouble your head 
about him ? He who has taken charge of 
him w'ill look after him. Girish is a 
devotee ol the heroic type. T tell you, 
drinking will not affect him.* 

On another occasion Sri Ramakrishna 
asked Aswini Kumar Dutta if he knew 
Girish Ghosh. 

‘Which Girish Ghosh ? The one 
connected with the theatre ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘I have nevei seen him, but I know 
him by reputation.’ 

‘A good man.’ 

They say he dunks.’ 

‘Let him! Let him' How long will 
he eontinue that ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna ncvci forbade Ginsh 
to drink, as he knew that it takes lime to 
change deep-rooed habits. Yet the silent 
influence of the Master’s love worked 
miracles. 

Girish saw his life changing under the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna, yet he could 
not fathom the nature ol this great soul. 
One day he asked the Master, ‘Who are 
you, sji ?’ Sri Ramakrishna replied, ‘Some 
say I am Ramprasad (a poet-sainl ol 
Bengal), others that 1 am Raja Rama- 
kiishna 1 simply live here.’ 

Gradually Giri.sh became convinced 
that Sii Ramakrishna was an Incarnation 
ol God, and he siarted to spread this idea 
anume the devotees On a certain occasion 
Sn Ramaknshna asked Girish* ‘Hello' 
What were you saying about me ? I eat. 
drink, and make merry.' 

Girish. ‘What should we have been 
saying about you V Aic you a holy man ?’ 

Ramaknshna' ‘No, nothing of the 
.sort. 'I'nily I do not feel that 1 am a holy 
man ’ 

Girish' ■/ am not your equal even in 

joking' 

In the same vein. Giiish related once 
that Sn Ramakrishna had asked the future 
Swami Yogananda what he thought ol him 
The young man replied. ‘You aie neither 
a householder nor a sannyasin (monk).’ 
Sri Ramakrishna was greatly pleased and 
exclaimed, ‘What an extraordinary state¬ 
ment you have just made!’ Sri Rama- 
kri.shna was happy to know tha, his disciple 
had recognized his divine nature, which 
is beyond all limitations and stages of life. 

One day 'Girish surrendered himself 
completely to the Master. He asked him 


for instruction as to what he should do 
from then on. ‘Do just what you are 
doing now,’ said Sri Ramakrishna. ‘Hold 
on to God with one hand and to the world 
with the other. Think of God at least in 
the morning and evening.’ This sounded 
simple to Girish, but then he recalled that 
his life was so irregular that it would be 
hard for him to remember God at those 
stated hours ; so he kept quiet Sn Rama¬ 
krishna read his mind and said, ‘Well, il 
you cannot do that, then rcmembei God 
before you eat and before you sleep.’ But 
now Girish was reluctant to promise any¬ 
thing to Sri Ramaknshna. He knew that, 
with his instinctive resistance to self- 
discipline and rules, he might not be able 
to keep even this simple observance. 
Then Sn Ramakrishna went into an ecstatic 
mood and said to him ■ ‘So you are 
unwilling to agree even to this All light. 
Give me your power of attottie's. Hence¬ 
forth I will take full responsibility for you 
You won’t have to do anything at all,’ 
Girish was relieved. This sounded to 
his liking, for he understood that Sn Rama¬ 
krishna had relieved him of all responsibility 
tor his own spiiitual well-being and had 
made him free But, in fact, he had made 
himself Sn Raniakiishna’s slave. Com¬ 
plete scll-surieuder is more binding than 
the ohsenance o/ stnet disciplines. One 
day, ^oon after this, Girish remarked in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s presence, ‘I shall do 
ihn' ‘No. no.’ corrected Sn Ramakrishna. 
‘You can’t talk like that anymore. Say, “1 
shall do this it God wills.” ’ Girish began 
to understand As time passed he came 
to realize that he could not perform any 
action of his own free will. He had to 
consciously surrender to the Divine Will, 
and gradually he found that he was forced 
to think of the Master every moment. In 
the later part of his life he would say, 
‘Look at me I am not even free to 
breathe.’ 
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To a Jaigc extent progress in spiritual 
lile depends on the intensity of one's effort. 
Yet It still takes time to eradicate past 
stmukw-iLs (impressions of the mind), in 
Ginsh's case, however, his faith and love 
v\ere so intense that a transformation in 
his life was brought about very quickly 
In spite oi this, Sii Ramakrishna once 
made a remark about Girish to another 
devotee, ‘You may wash a thousand times 
a cup that has held a solution ol garlic , 
but is It ever possible to get rid ol the 
smell altogethei?' Girlsn heard about it 
and he was hurt. He went to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and asked. ‘Will this smell ol 
garlic go V 

‘Yes, it will.' 

‘So you say it will,’ 

‘All smell disappears when a blazing 
fire is lighted, if you heat a cup smelling 
of guiiic, you gel rid of the smell , it 
becomes j new cup.’ 

Now and then Sri Ramakrishna would 
\isii tiinsh’s theatre and bring him sweets 
Once the Mastei ted Girish with his own 
nuiuls Giiish wrote of this in his 
mcmoii s. 

One d.i\ when I arrived at Dakshincswai. Sn 
Ramakrishna was lusb finishing his noonday meat 
lie oflered inc his dessert, hut as 1 was ahoul 
til eat It he said, ‘Wait, Let me teed \ou myself’ 
Then he put the pudding into my mouth with 
Ills own lingers, and I ate as hungnh and unscll- 
coiKciousl\ as u small baby. I forgot that 1 
was an adult 1 felt I was a child ol the mother, 
and the mother was feeding me But now. 
when I icmemhcr how these lips ol mine had 
touched manv impure lips and how Sri Rama¬ 
krishna fed me, touching them with his hob 
hand, I am ovei whelmed with emotion and say 
to nnsclt ‘Did this astualh happen’’ Or was 
It onlv a dicam ’’’ 

One day Sn Ramakrishna asked Girish 
to m.is'-aae Ins feet, allowing him the 
opporlumly to .give him loving, personal 
service an intimate disciple. Girish 
wrote lalci. ‘I was unwilling I thought. 


“What nonsense! Who is going to sit and 
massage his feet 7” But now when the 
memory returns 1 become overwhelmed 
with remorse. It is only the thought of 
his infinite love that gives me solace.' 

Gradually, however, Girish began to 
notice how other devotees were serving the 
Master with love and respect, and by contiast, 
what a terrible life he was leading. He 
fell bad, but because of his dissolute life 
style he was reluctant to offer his service. 
Then one day, when Sri Ramakrishna was 
vi.^iting the theatre, Girish, under the 
influence ol liquor, voiced his desire: ‘I 
have not been able to serve you in this 
life. But li you arc born ag.iin as my son 
1 cun do so. Please promise me that you 
will be my son.’ ‘What arc you saying?' 
said Sn Ramakiishna. ‘Why should I be 
born as your son ? I shall be your guiu, 
your Chosen Ideal.' Then Girish became 
angiy and abused the Muster in coarse 
language. Ihe devotees who were present 
Avcic vei'v much shocked and ups.ct and 
asked the Master not to see CJirish again 
Sri Ramakrishna quietly lelurned to 
Gukshincswar. He prayed, 'O Mother, 
Ciirish IS an actor. How can he understand 
yoLir glory ’’ Mother, please forgive him.’ 

ihe next day Ram Chandra Dutta 
visited Dakshineswar. He heard the story 
ol Girish’s behaviour the previous evening 
and told the Master: ‘Sir, the serpent 
Kaliyu^ told Krsna, “Lord, you have 
given me only poison ; where shall I get 
nectar to offer you ?’’ It is the same with 
Girish. Where will he get nectar 7 Girish 
has worshipped you with whatever you 
have given him.' Sri Ramakrishna smiled 
and said to the other devotees present: 

Reference to the story of Kr$na subduing 
the venomous snake Kiliya by dancing on the 
seipeiu's head Kaliva began spewing out 
quantities of posion and told Kr^na, ‘Lord, it is 
\ou who have given me poison, rather than 
nectar, with which to worship you.’ 
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‘Listen to what he is saying. Get a carriage. 
1 shall go to Girish’s house right now.’ 

Meanwhile, Girish was very repentant. 
He had refused to eat and was weeping 
piteously. Suddenly he saw the Master at 
his house and was overwhelmed. He said, 
‘Master, if you had not come today. I 
would have concluded that you had snot 
attained that supreme state of knowledge 
where praise and blame are equal, and that 
you could not be called a paramahamsa 
(an illumined soul).’ 

Sri Ramakrishna once .said to Girish- 
‘You utter many abusive and vulgar 
words, but that doesn’t matter. It is 
better lor these things to come out. There 
are some people who lull ill on account of 
blood poisoning, the more the poisoned 
blood finds an outlet, the better it is for 
them You will be purer day by day 
You will impiove veiy much day by day 
People will marvel at you ’ 

One morning Ginsh went to BaJaram 
Bose’s house and found Balaram cleaning 
rice. Balaram was a noh landlord and had 
many servants, but nevertheless he was 
doing this menial work himself. Girish 
was amazed and asked Balaram the reason 
lor this. Balaram replied: ‘The Master 
IS coming today, and he will have his 
lunch here. So 1 am cleaning the rice 
myself.’ 

‘ Ginsh was impressed by Balaram’s 
devotion, but again it saddened him that 
he could nut also serve the Master in that 
way. He returned home and, closing the 
door, thought: ‘Indeed, God comes to the 
homes of those who have devotion like 
Balaram. I am a wretched drunkard. 
There is no one here who can receive the 
Master properly and feed him’ Girish 
lay down on his bed. At 1:30 P. M. he 
heard a knock at his door. Opening it. 
he found the* Master standing there. 
‘Girish, I am hungry,' said the Master. 


‘Could you give me some food ?’ And yet 
Sri Ramakrishna had finished his meal at 
Balaram’s house only a little while earlier! 
As there was no food in his house, Girish 
asked the Master to wait. He then hurried 
to a restaurant where he purchased some 
fried bread and potato curry and brought 
It back to the Master. This food was 
coarse and hard to digest—not at all the 
kind of food usually served to the Master. 
But Sri Ramakrishna ate it with great joy. 

Swami Brahmananda once commented 
that among all of the disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and 
Girish Ghosh had the greatest intellectual 
powers. Yet Girish’s intellect could not 
stand up to the power with which the 
Master conveyed the incomprehensible 
nature of Brahman. One day the Master 
told him; ‘What do you know about the 
knowledge o! Brahman ? The great sage 
Narada saw the infinite ocean of Satchid- 
ananda from a distance and returned: the 
ever-pure Sukadeva touched that Ocean 
only three times; and the great god Siva 
drank only three handfuls of its water and 
lost consciousness.’ Girish clapped his 
hand on his forehead and exclaimed. ‘Stop, 
sir! Say no more. My head is reeling.’ 

Girish one day requested Sri Rama¬ 
krishna to give him a spiritual vision. ‘Do 
not desire such visions,* was the reply. 
‘For even if you have them, you may not 
believe what you see.’ Later Girish under¬ 
stood the import of those words, for he 
realized that his doubting mind would 
have considered such an experience to be 
some kind of magic or illusion. 

Once Girish heard the Master say: 
‘If a passionate desire arises and persists 
during meditation, stop and begin to pray. 
Earnestly pray to the Lord that this desire 
be removed, that it not be fulfilled. Any 
desire- coming up in meditation, particu¬ 
larly a repressed one, gradually becomes 
intensified. And if one or more of our 
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passions aie involved, the results can be 
most disquieting.' 

Girish wrote: 

Sri Ramakrishna instructed everyone to abstain 
from telling lies. 1 told him, ‘Sir, I tell numerous 
lies. How shall 1 be truthful ?' He replied, 
‘Don't worry about that. You are above truth 
and falsehood.’ When I feci tempted to tell 
lies, I at once visualize the Master's form, and 
lies will not come out. Sri Ramakrishna has 
full sway over my heart—he has it by the power 
of his love. Lust, anger, and all the terrible 
passions vanish if one feels this transcendental 
love of his—no other spiritual practice is 
required. This realization is the highest goal 
of human life. 

Once Ginsh wanted to test Sri Rama* 
krishna’s grace and spiritual power. With 
this in mind, he went to a brothel, intend¬ 
ing to spend the night there But at 
midnight he experienced an unbearable 
burning sensation all over his body, and 
he immediately left the place and returned 
home. The next morning he went to 
Dakshineswar and told the whole story to 
Sri Ramakrishna. The Master listened 
and then told him firmly; ‘Ra.scal, do you 
think you have been caught by a harmless 
water snake and will be able to escape ? 
You have been bitten by a real cobra. 
After three cries you will be silenced.’ 
Girish’s faith in Sri Ramakrishna was 
strengthened. He was coming to believe 
that the Master was a saviour of souls like 
Sri Chaitanya, who redeemed the two 
villains, Jagai and Madhai. On another 
occasion, again wanting to test his guru. 
Girish deliberately tried to think of a 
worldly thought in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
presence, but he found that he could not. 

On July 28, 1885, Sri Ramakrishna 
went to the home of Nanda Bose, a wealthy 
man of Calcutta, to see his collection of 
pictures of gods and goddesses. He was 
very much impressed. He said to Nanda: 
'Though you are a householder, still you 


have kept your mind on-God. Is that a 
small thing ? The man who has renounced 
the world will pray to him as a matter of 
course. Is there any credit in that ? . But 
blessed indeed is he who, while leading a 
householder’s life, prays to God. He is like 
a man who finds an object after removing 
a stone weighing twenty maunds.’ (A 
maund is approximately eighty-two pounds.) 

On this same occasion. Nanda Bose 
served sweets to Sri Ramakrishna and then 
offered him betel-leaf on a tray. But the 
other guests had already taken some from 
that tray. It is the custom that .something 
can be offered to God only if no one else 
has partaken of it beforehand ; so the 
Master would not accept any. Nanda 
noticed this and questioned him about it. 
Sri Ramakrishna replied: ‘Before I eat 
anything 1 offer it to God. It is a notion of 
mine.’ Nanda was a little proud of his 
knowledge of Vedanta philosophy. Trying 
to evaluate Sri Ramakrishna’s actions 
intellectually, he said, ‘But the betel-leaf 
would have gone to God all the same.’ He 
said further; 'You are a paramahamsa. 
Why do you abide by the injunction or 
prohibition of the scriptures ? They are 
meant for ignorant people.’ Sri Rama¬ 
krishna smiled and again remarked, Tt is 
just a notion of mine.’ 

Nanda concluded from this that Sri 
Ramakrishna had not attained the highest 
nondualistic state of realization, beyond 
the pairs of opposites and the law of 
causation. Girish came to know of this 
and felt bad. He was convinced that the 
Master had not revealed his divine nature 
to Nanda because of the man’s pride of 
learning. Wanting to test this himself. 
Girish invited the Master to his house. 
Without any comment, Girish brought in 
a tray of betel-leaf, took one himself, and 
then offered the tray to the Master. The 
Master immediately understood Girish’s 
intent and, with a smile, took a betel-leaf 
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from the tray. Mad with joy, Giris^i 
saluted the Master again and again and 
then disclosed the whole story to others 
who were present. He who makes the rules 
can also change them. Girish’s love had 
set aside all rules of religious observance. 
Moreover, the great teachers observe 
scriptural rules in order to set an example 
for others, and not for their own benefit. 

Thus, Girish came to have firm faith 
in the redeeming power of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Years later he would say, ‘Had I known 
that there was such a huge pit in which to 
throw one’s sins, I would have committed 
many more.’ 

Once Sri Ramakrishna asked Girish to 
take a bath in the Ganga. but Girish was 
reluctant to do so. It is common belief 
that if a person takes a bath in the Ganga 
he becomes pure. Girish considered this 
mere superstition. Finally the Master 
persuaded him, saying. Tf you (being a 
great devotee) do not abide by these 
religious customs, who else will follow 
them ?’ Girish obeyed. Later he would 
bathe in the Ganga on auspicious occasions. 
One day the thought came to his mind 
that if the Master had taken on all his 
responsibilities, why should he have to 
bathe in the Ganga to be purified ? And 
again, he wondered why the Master had 
asked him to do it. However, his analytical 
mind soon found an answer: When sinners 
take a bath in the Ganga, the goddess 
Ganga absorbs their sin and makes them 
pure. On the other hand, it is believed that 
when holy people bathe, she gains virtue 
by offering peace and delight to them. He 
concluded that through the Master’s grace 
he had become so pure that by his bathing 
the redeeming power of Mother Ganga 
would increase a hundredfold! 

Where there is love there is faith. 
Girish’s passionate love for Sri Rama¬ 
krishna endow^ him with what the Master 
himself de.scribed as ’one hundred twenty- 


five percent faith.’ He loved to talk about 
Sri Ram^rishna to his friends and bring 
them to the Master to be blessed. Knowing 
this the Master oxie day prayed aloud to 
the Divine Mother: ‘Mother, 1 cannot 
talk so much. Give a little power, to 
Kedar, Ram, Girish, and Vijay. so that 
people may go to them first, learn a little, 
and at last come here (to me) to have 
their spiritual awakening with a word 
or two.’ 

In the spring of 1885, the cancer that 
was to prove fatal began to develop in Sri 
Raniakrisbna’s throat. In September the 
devotees moved him from Dakshineswar 
to Calcutta. There he was closer to the 
doctor and could be better taken care of 
by the devotees, who served him, supported 
him, and came to see him during the last 
months of his life. 

November 6th of that year was the day 
of the worship of the Divine Mother Kali. 
Sri Ramakrishna said to one of his 
disciples: ‘It is good to make some 
arrangements for the worship. Please 
speak to the devotees about it.’ The 
devotees made arrangements accordingly. 
In the evening nearly thirty people 
assembled in the Master’s room, Girish 
described that event: 

Sn Ramakrishna sat down to perform the 
worship, surrounded by flowers, friuts, and all 
the various articles for worship. Suddenly he 
turned to me and said: ‘It is the Divine Mother’s 
day. One should sit and meditate like this.’ I 
do not know what took bold of me at that 
point 1 just rushed forward and. chanting 'Jai 
Sri Ramakrishna (Victory to Sn Ramakrishna),’ 
offered flowers at his feet. The others in the 
room did the same. Sri Ramakrishna immedi¬ 
ately went into samadht, his hands assuming 
gestures symbolizing fearlessness and the bestowal 
of boons. 

As Sri Ramakrishna’s health was 
steadily deteriorating, the doctor advised 
him to move outside of the city, where 
the air would be better. Consequently, a 
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beautiful garden house was found in 
Cossipore. and the move was made on 
December 11. 1885. An arrangement was 
made whereby the householder disciples of 
the Master would contribute money for 
his treatment, his food, and for the rent. 
The young, unmarried disciples, the 
nucleus of the future monastic order, 
would then manage the household, including 
the nursing and shopping. After a while 
some of the householder disciples noticed 
that the expenditure was gradually increas¬ 
ing. They accused the young men of 
carelessness and asked that the account 
book be strictly maintained. The young 
disciples, however, were offended by this 
and decided not to accept any more money 
from those householders. When the 
situation became tense and critical, Girish 
came forward with a solution: he simply 
set fire to the account book in front of 
everyone. Then he told the householder 
disciples to contribute each according to 
his capacity, and he would make up the 
deficit. To the monastic disciples he said, 
‘Don’t worry. I shall sell my house it 
necessary and spend every bit of money tor 
the Master.’ 

On January 1, 1886, Sri Ramakrishna 
felt strong enough to take a walk in the 
garden. It was a holiday, and many 
devotees had come from Calcutta to visit 
the Master that afternoon. He began 
walking slowly through the garden, and the 
devotees followed him. Suddenly Sri 
Ramakrishna said to Girish, ‘Well, Girish, 
what have you found in me that you 
proclaim me before all as an Incarnation ?’ 
Falling to his knees before the Master and 
saluting him with folded hands, Girish 
responded with great emotion: ‘Who am 
I to speak of Him ? Even the sages Vyasa 
and Valmiki could find no words to 
measure His glory!* 


Sri Ramakrishna was deeply moved. 
He blessed Girish and the assembled 
devotees, saying: ‘What more need I tell 
you 7 I bless you all. Be illummed!’ 
Then he went into samadhi and began to 
bless the devotees, touching them one by 
one. With each touch he gave spiritual 
awakening. 

One day, not long after this, Gopal 
Ghosh (who later became known as Swami 
Advaitananda) expressed to the Master his 
desire to distribute ochre cloths and 
mdmksa rosaries to monks. Sn Rama¬ 
krishna pointed to his young disciples and 
said: ‘Why not give them to these boys ? 
They are full of the spirit of renunciation 
You won't find better monks any where 
else ’ Gopal had twelve pieces of cloth and 
twelve rosaries which he handed over to 
the Master. Then Sn Ramakrishna 
him.selt distributed them among eleven of 
his young disciples Thus, the foundation 
ol the future Ramakrishna Order was laid 
by the Master. One cloth and one rosary 
were lett, and the Master asked that they 
be kept for Girish ; for, indeed, he was 
second to none in his spirit of renunciation. 

Girish did not visit the Master very 
often at Cossipore because he could not 
bear to see the Master ill. One day Girish 
went there after the Master had eaten 
some fanna pudding. The unwashed cup 
with the remnant ol the pudding, mixed 
with the discharge from his throat wound, 
was still on the floor, and .some tiny ants 
were eating it. Pointing to the cup, Sri 
Ramakrishna said to Girish, ‘Look! And 
still people call me an avatar!* Girish 
immediately remarked: ‘Sir, now even 
those ants will get liberation. For what 
other reason should you have this disease?' 


{To be concluded) 




TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: AND THE INVINCIBLE 
ENER(HES OF LOVE 

DR DONALD SZANTHO HARRINGTON 


When people sometimes ask me, as they 
do, to what 1 credit whatever success 1 
may have had in my Manhattan ministry.^ 

I reply: It is because I have a faith; 1 am 
a believer. I have a faith by which to live 
and from which to preach and teach. 
Because everyone needs such a faith, they 
are drawn to listen to me, and can be 
helped by what 1 have to say, 

I believe that this universe is an orderly 
universe. 1 know that it stems from 
Something greater and more wonderful 
than 1. who am only a small part of its 
wholeness. But because 1, who am only 
a part, am a person. I know that It is also 
at-the-Ieast personal. That Something for 
me, thus, is Someone. 

That Someone, who for me is God, I 
have gradually learned to describe through 
my researches into the nature of things. 
Through the whole array of the sciences 
from geology to sociology and psychology, 
and by the intuitions, myths and teach* 
ings of all the world’s great religions. 
Paramount among my teachers were the 
following: 

The author was Senior Minister at the 
Community Church of New York, Manhattan, 
for thirty-eight years until he retirtd in 1982. 


Henry Nelson Wieman, the great process 
philosopher and empirical theologian under 
whom 1 studied almost fifty years ago at the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 
Wieman. a Protestant Christian, later a 
Unitarian, contributed the great idea of Gad 
in the p/wm—the dynamic God that is 
Being-Becoming, portrayed m the process 
ot evolution as ever higher forms of 
creative interaction between parts of a 
whole, in which there is ever*increasing 
mutuality-- mutual support, mutual enhance¬ 
ment, and mutual harmony with the 
purposive whole of which it is a systemic 
fragment With Weiman, 1 began to see 
apd feel God as superhuman, but not 
necessarily supernatural, as the source and 
energizing force pulling things together in 
a universe otherwise characterized by 
energy dissipation and dissolution. 

Secondly, there was Martin Buber, the 
Jewish philosopher and sage, who helped 
me to understand the interplay of religious 
concepts and practices with righteous, 
human living, who brought the Biblical 
heritage alive for me. and let me discover 
the unique place of freedom of will and 
choice in God’s plan for human growth in 
characner and responsibility. Nothing I 
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have ever read has stimulated my thiokiag 
moft than Buber’s B^/iveen Man and Mw* 

A third great inftuence was Rabindra¬ 
nath Tf^ore. the Bengati poet of India, 
wimse prayers and songs gave me as a 
young man a vehicle the expression of 
my deepest thoughts and feelings about 
For Tagore. God was not a theol¬ 
ogical argument, but a first-hand relational 
experience. My Mother’s gift of his little 
book of prayers and songs, entitled 
Gitanjuli, on my fourteenth birthday opened 
up a new world of devotional expression 
which greatly heightened the meaning of 
my theological concepts themselves, as 
they emerged across the years. 

Fourthly, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
my beloved Unitarian predecessor in this 
pulpit who gave me a stirring model of 
fearless religious and social prophecy, and 
the carrying of the message into action to 
change the world and make it over more 
in the image of the prophet's vision. His 
preaching was a flaming fire, and his life 
and work exemplified ail that he sought to 
teach. Happy the preacher who has a good 
model for his ministry. 

Finally, there was Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, the Roman Catholic, Jesuit pnest- 
scienlist-philosopher who was the one who 
lor me brought it all together, tying present 
to all the past, and the past to all the future. 
All the way from the Alpha to the Omega, 
in the process bringing science and religion 
back together again as harmonious part¬ 
ners serving the human and divine 
adventure. What Teilhard de Chardin 
did for me, principally through his great 
work. The Phenomenon of Man, was to 
help me to assemble all of the parts of 
the immense puzzle of this universal life 
we all share so as to form a picture that 
made sense, a moving picture in which I 
was not only an observer, but part of the 
. observed, a participant in the process I was 
looking at. He put it all together into a 


single hypo^esk, a unified tiaeoiy, into 
which the scimtific knowledge I had gained 
across the years could be made to fit For 
this 1 shall always be profoundly grateful. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was bbm in 
the South of France in May 1. 1881 into a 
devout Catholic family. He early decided on 
his vocation of priest and set as hit goal 
becoming a member of the Jesuk Older. 
His hope was to become a servalat of God 
and humanity through scholarship, scientific 
and philosophical research, and teaching. 
Before he wa.s through, he had become one 
of the greatest and most comprehensive 
scholars of our time. One of his students 
Marcel Legaut would later write of him: 

Wc were personally surprised to find a priest 
who approached religious questions with intel¬ 
lectual vigour, with no attempt to conceal or 
avoid even the most thorny problems As 
young believers ol goodwill, we knew of course 
that such spiritual and intellectual honesty was 
possible. But the fact was that despite our 
Principal’s care to choose speakers from priests 
of such integiity, we often enough had occasion 
to spot the smile or joke which was really an 
evasion of an objection, to detect the lack ol 
any real interest on the part of the speaker in 
a iigoious classification of the questions treated 
and to sense the desire to teach rather than to 
learn the truth, to solve the difficulties of others 
rather than one's own, and indeed to seek to 
forget the latter by busying one's self in the 
apostolate 

But with Father Teilhard the very opposite 
was true When he spoke it was our turn to 
have the timidity of our pusillanimous faith 
unmasked, to recognize our owm mtellectuaN 
cowardice, our unconscious but unrelenting 
search for security and composure, in a word, 
the childishness of our faith, and—^however 
disguised, the corroding dishonesty of our 
spiritual life. 

From the beginning, Teilhard’s theol¬ 
ogical orthodoxy .seems to have been held 
in some doubt by his superiors, who were 
somewhat chary about his theories of man 
and God. and probably hai^y to send him 
off to China for researches that might keep 
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him away from impressionable young 
students. 

A large part of his life was spent in 
China as the chief advisor to the Chinese 
government in the fields oi geology and 
palaeontology, the study of the earth's crust 
and the clues to its past history to be found 
in the fossil remains therein. One of the 
results of this was that all of his later 
hypothese.s concerning the luture of life 
and the human element were well grounded 
in a thorough knowledge of our planetary 
beginnings and pre-human evolutionary 
development. 

The altogether extraordinary thing that 
Tcilhaid does is to as.scmble and present 
the scientific data from the many different 
branches of science that demonstrate that 
the universe in its entirety must be regarded 
as one gigantic process, a process of 
becoming which had an Alpha or beginning, 
in the distant past, and which proceeds, 
following certain constant and detectable 
universal laws, towards a foreseeable end or 
Omega Point, a process which he calls a 
‘cosmogcncsis’, which can be defined by 
the Jhcction oi its evolutionary develop¬ 
ment, its deducible future trends, and ns 
own inherent po.ssibiIities. Once you have 
accepted the foundation principle of evolu¬ 
tion, he points out, you can extrapolate 
backwards into history to find the pattern 
of the past, and then by taking that pattern 
and extrapolating forward, that is, by 
applying it imaginatively to the future, you 
are in a position to develop a plausible 
forecast of the future, and even to begin 
to make out the dim outlines of the 
ultimate. 

For Teilhard, evolution is a process 
that began, not with life, but at the very 
beginning of the universc—with the Big 
Bang itself, eighteen or twenty billion 
years ago. Since that beginning a pattern 
slowly emerges, whose character is a 
combining of electrems to form atoms, and 


molecules, and molecules first simple and 
then more and more complex elements, 
the organisms, all the way up the bidogicat 
evolutionary ladder to conscious, r^ective, 
jutu!e-determining man. Throughout all 
of this, he declares, science discovers and 
describes an irreversible coherence. 

In this age-long upbuilding process, 
this cosmogenesiSf there are successive 
stages The earth-process moves from 
geo-genesi.s, the story of the rocks, to geo- 
genesis, the story of life, to psycho-genesis, 
the drama of emerging degree.s of conscious¬ 
ness, to noogenesis, the coming upon 
the scene of man with his self-conscious, 
reflective mind, and his collective spirit 
which we call culture, which made a 
coherent civilization possible, and whose 
accumulated and transmitted knowledge 
have carried him out into the stars! 
Teilhard shows us in detail how the earth 
has evolved one skin after another, from a 
coie of iron, the barysphcrc, to the outer 
rock or litho.sphcrc, to the water skin or 
hydrosphere, to the atmosphere which 
makes life possible, to the biosphere in all 
Its wonderful proliferations of plant and 
animal lilc, to the noosphere. reflective and 
collective Man. As he puts it: The earth, 
in man, gets a new skin, and finds its soul!’ 

In this long, natural, evolving process 
there have been break-through points 
where the process has lunged forward, so 
to speak, though if you look carefully you 
can sec the preparations already there in 
scarcely di.stinguishable, rudimentary form. 
Such was the emergence of life from the 
non-living. For how long did it tremble on 
the edge before conditions became just 
right for life to emerge ? 

Then, those first single-celled creatures 
moving through the warm seas, multiplying 
by dividing, then seeking each other out. 
clinging together. (Isn’t it amazing, how. 
from the very beginiung, living things have 
always wanted to be together. ’Reach out 
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and touch someone,’ is not just a slogan 
of A.T. & T. Corp. but the most ancient of 
all of the great laws of life!) 

Then, there came another break-through, 
one that no one could have suspected, 
though after it happened it seemed so 
obvious. The growmg cluster of cells cling¬ 
ing together became cumbersome and 
unwieldy ; and then somehow some cells 
found a way to perform one function on 
behalf of the whole cluster, while others 
performed a different function. Thus, the 
whole cluster became more effective, but 
also naturally dependent, each one doing 
his job well and trusting others to do their 
different jobs equally well So emerged 
more and more complex creatures enjoying 
the effectiveness of everincreasmg differenti¬ 
ation of function of their separate parts. 
Advancmg complexification became advanc¬ 
ing integration, the more and more perfect 
functioning of part with part for the well¬ 
being of the whole—and simultaneously of 
every part. What Wieman called that 
mutuality of support, enhancement and 
meaning which is. in fact God-in-lhe- 
Evolutionary Process, and the best objective 
description of the relationship of Love. 

The next break-through was to reflective 
man Physically, anatomically, it was not 
a long step from the higher anthropoids 
to primitive man. But the con.sequences of 
the achievement of the reflective mind were 
incalculable. The universe became con¬ 
scious of itself—evolution became not only 
conscious of itself but capable of an increas¬ 
ing degree of self-direction, a self-direction 
consciously aware of the requirements for 
future suc'cess within this planetary context. 
As Teilhard put it succinctly: Tn the great 
game that is being played, we are (increas¬ 
ingly) the players, as well as the cards and 
the stakes.’ 

As players we humans face certain great 
problems which we have to master. One 
of these is the trap of individual isolation. 


choosing to live for ourselves at the expense 
of the rest of the body of humankind. (How 
foolishly our country is off on that kick 
today!) Another is the collective 'trap, 
compelling the individual to socialize 
whether he will or no, in which case we 
become like the ants or the bees who have 
no choice. The challenge to individual men 
and women is to achieve an individuality 
which chooses to realize itself in living foi 
the well-being of the whole planet, and all 
its creatures. As Teilhard says: 

‘From one end of the world to the other, 
all the peoples, to remain human, or to 
become so, are inexorably led to formulate 
the hopes and problems of the modern 
earth in the very same terms . ’ ‘We 

reach the personalization of the individual 
by the humanization of the whole.’ 

Even more specifically, he says: 'the 
day of nations is over. What we have to do 
now (if we are not to perish) is to shake 
off old-fashioned prejudices and set about 
building the planet Earth.’ Calling for a 
new ‘spirit of the Earth,’ or ‘Earth-sense.’ 
he wrote: 

Bv ‘carlh-scnsc' I mean a passionate feeling 
loi the common destiny that is continually 
drawing the thinking portion of life still further 
lorward No feeling has firmer roots in nature 
and none, accordingly, is stronger But. in fact 
there is no feeling, either, that is so slow to 
make itself evident, since, if it is to become 
explicit, our consciousness must first rise above 
the widening (but still much too narrow) circle 
ol family country and race, auid realize at last 
that the only truly natural and real human unit> 
IS the .spirit of the earth. 

And then there is the problem of the 
future of the earth, and whether evolution 
has any hnf; future on earth. What is its 
next stage ? What will this human spirit 
do when some day, millions of years from 
now, the earth grows too cold to support 
life? 

Teilhard is not afraid of such questions. 
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Listen to him confiont them with his clear 
reason, and calm rationality. He writes- 

Since Its birth, knou ledge has made its 
gi catest ' advances when stimulated by some 
particular problem of life needing a solution, 
and Its most sublime theories would alwa\s have 
drifted, rootless, on the flood of human thought 
it they had not been promptly incorporated into 
some way of mastering the world Accoidingly 
the march of humanity, as a prolongation of 
that ot ail other animate lorms develops 
indubitably in the direction of a conquest of 
mattci put to the service of mind Increased 
pnwpr for itiaeascd action But, fnialK and 
above all. ini teamed action for increased hcing 

Of old, the foicrunncis ol our chemists strove 
to find the philosophci’s stone Our ambition 
has grown since then It is no longer to find 

gold but Me, and in view of all that has 

happened m the last fifty \cars, who would 
dare to say that this is a meie mirage ’’ With 
Ol"- knowledge of hormones we appear to be on 
ih.- eve of having a hand in the development 
of our bod cs and even ot oui brains With 
the cliscnverv ol genes it appears that we shall 
soon be able to contiol the mechanism of 
01 game bcrcdils And w'lth the svnthesis of 
albuminoids imm nent, we may well one day 
be capable of producing what the caith left to 
Itself, seems no long able to produce- a new 

wave of organisms, an artificially provoked 
nco-lifc Immense and prolonged as the universal 
groping has been since the beginning, many 
possible combinations have been able to sl'p 

through the fingers of chance and have had to 
await man's calculated measures in order to 
appear Thought artificially perfects the think¬ 
ing instrument itself; Iile lebounds foiward 

under the collective effect of its reflection The 
dieam which human research obscurely fosters 
is fundamentally that of mastering, bevond all 
atomic or molecular affinities, the ultimate energy 
of which all other energies arc mcicly servants; 
and thus, bv grasping the mam spring of 

evolution, seizing the tiller of the world 

I salute those who have the courage to admit 
that their hopes extend that far. they arc at 

the pinnacle of mankind; and 1 would say to 
them that there is less difference than people 

think between research and adoration. But there 
1 $ a point that T would like them to note, one 
that will lead US' gradually to a more complete 
form of conquest and adoration. However far 


knowledge pushes its discovery of the 'essential 
fire’ and however capable it becomes some day 
of remodeling and perfecting the human element. 
It will always find itself m the end facing the 
same problem—how to give to each and every 
clement its final value by grouping them in the 
unity of an organizal whole. 

Now, there is the ancient problem and 
demand, and the irespcttiding pattern—the 
seeking out of that ever increasingly 
effective, —by free choice and friendly 
persuasion, —mutual support, enhancement 
and meaning—of all for one and one for all, 
on a planetary scale 
Teilhard spells it out: 

Mankind must realize that its first function is 
to penetrate, 'intellectually unify, and harness the 
energies which suiround it, in order to still fur¬ 
ther understand and master them 11 we arc 
going toward a human era of science, it will be 
eminently an era of human science Man. the 
knowing subject will perceive at last that man 
‘the object of knowledge' is the key to the whole 
scis*ncc of nature 

Up to the present, whether from prejudice or 
tear, science has been reluctant to look man in 
the face but has constantly circled round the 
human object without daring to tackle it Yet 
the more persistently we try to avoid man in our 
theories, the more tightly diawn become the cir¬ 
cles wc describe around him. as though we were 
caught up m his vortex Physics is no longer 
sure whether what is left in its hands is pure 
energy, or on the contrary, thought At the end 
of its constructions, biology, if it takes its dis¬ 
coveries to their logical conclusion, finds itself 
forced to acknowledge the assemblage of think¬ 
ing beings as the present terminal form of evolu¬ 
tion Man represents, individually and soci 
ally, the most .synthesized state under which the 
stuff ol the universe is available to us To 
decipher man is essentially to try to find out how 
the world was made and how it ought to go on 
making itself So far we have certainly allow¬ 
ed our race to develop at random and wc have 
given too little thought to the question of what 
medical and moral factors must replace the crude 
forces of natural 'selection should wc repress them 
In the course of the coming centuries it is indis¬ 
pensable that a nobly human form of eugenics, 
on a standard worthy of our personalities, should 
be discovered and developed. 
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, Is It not precisely the world itself which, 
culminating m thought, expects us to think out 
agam the instinctive impulses of nature so as to 
perfect them? Reflective substance rcquiies le- 
flectivc treatment. If there is a future for mankind, 
it can only be imagined in terms ol a harmonious 
conciliation of what is free with what is levelled 
up and totalized Points involved arc the dis¬ 
tribution of the resources of the globe , the con¬ 
trol of the trek toward unpopulated areas. the op¬ 
timum use of the powers set free by mechaniza¬ 
tion, the physiology'of nations and races, geo- 
economy, geo-politics. geo-demography , the 
oiganization oi research developing into a reason¬ 
ed organization of the caith Whether we like 
It Ol not, all the science and all our needs con¬ 
verge in the same direction We need and arc 
irresistibly being led to cieate. b> means of and be¬ 
yond all physics, all biology and all psychology 
a science of human energetics 

It IS m the couisc of that tication, already 
obscurely begun, that science by being led to 
concentrate on man, will find itself increasingly 
face to face with religion 

And what of the long iuturc ? Teilhard 
j.s not afraid to think ol this The stuff ol 
the universe.’ he writes, ‘by becoming 
thinking, has not yet completed Us evolu¬ 
tionary cycle We arc moving towards 
some, new critical point that lies ahead 
We are faced with a harmonized collectivity 
of consciousness equivalent to a sort of 
super-consciousness’. Tn every organized 
whole, the parts perfect themselves to fulfil 
themselves.’ The more other they become 
in conjunction, the more they find them¬ 
selves as “self”.’ 

Looking far into the future, he sees ‘the 
birth of some single centre from the con¬ 
vergent beams of millions of elementary 
centres dispersed over the whole surface 
of the thinking earth.’ 

This single centre being supremely 
spiritualized will be supremely personal, 
will itself be Personal. Whatever it is that 
has been moving within the universal life, 
has been not only intenially driven in its 
‘irreversible coherence,’ but externally. 
lovingly, drawn towards a supreme culmina¬ 


tion, and because Love is always personal, 
the Something is, in fact. Some One! 

Here is how Teilhard dc Chardm says 
it: 

1 adopt the !»uppnsition that our noosphero 
IS destined to close in upon itself and that it 
IS m a psychical rather than a spatial direction 
(hat it will find an outlet Hcncc quite naturally, 
the notion of change of state recurs 

Noogenesis rises upwards in us and through 
us unceasingly. We have pointed to the priiici' 
pal characteristics of that movement: the cicsei 
a.'>sociation of the greatness of thought, the 
synthesis ni individuals and of nations oi races , 
the need of an autonomous and supreme pei- 
sonal locus to bind elcmentau peisonalitics 
(volunlanly) together without delorming them, 
in an atmosphere of active s>mpaths And 
once again all this results fiom the combined 
action ol two curvatures- -the roundness ol the 
earth and the cosmic convergence of mind- in 
conformity with the laws of complexiiv and 
(evcr-heighlening) consciousness 

Now when suflicicnl elements have sufficiciili' 
agglomeialcd, this cs'.ent'ally conveigcnt most 
ment will attain such intensity and such quality 
that mankind. laKen as a whole, will be obliged 
as happened to the individual forces of instinct— 
to reflect upon ilsolf at a single point, that is to 
say, in this case, to abandon its oigano-planetars 
loothold so as to pivot itself on the transcendent 
centre ol its increasing concentration. This will 
be the end and the fulfillment of the spirit of 
the earth 

The end of the world the whole.salc .ntcrnal 
introveision upon itself of the noospherc. which 
has simultaneously reached the outermost limit 
of Its complexity and its centrality 

The end of the world. the overthrow of 
equilibrium, detaching the mind, fulfilled at last, 
from its material matrix, so that it will hence¬ 
forth rest with all its weight on God-Omega. 

The end of the world critical point simul¬ 
taneously of emergence and immersion, ol 
maturation and elevation. 

One of the by-products of all of this, 
he points out, has been the reuniting of 
science and religion, the rediscovery by 
science, of what he calls ‘the invincible 
energies of Love.’ 

After close on tn two centuries of passionate 
struggles, neither science nor faith has succeeded 
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in discrediting its adversary. On the contrary. 
It becomes obvious that neither can develop 
normally without the other, and the reason is 
simple; the same life animates both Neither in 
Its impetus nor its achievements can science go 
to Its limits without becoming tinged with 
mysticism and charged with faith . 

Man will only continue to work and to 
ic'.carch so long as ho prompted by a passion- 
at. interest. Now this interest is entirely 
dependent on the conviction, that the univcisc 
has a direction and that it could - indeed, if we 
aie laithtul, it should - result in some sort of 
irreversible pcilcctum Hence comes belief in 
pi ogre js 

Scientifically wc can envisage an almost 
inJefinite improvement in the human organ sm 
and human socieU But as soon as we try to 
put our dicams into practice, wc realize that the 
problem remains indeterminate or even insoluble 
unless, with some partially super-rational intuition. 
VC admit the convergent piopcrtics of the world 
v.(. belong t.i Hence bcl.ct in uml\ 

I uithcimorc, if wc decide, under the prcssuic 
I in favoui of an cptimism of unification, 

We lun into the technical necessity ot discovering 
111 .uidilion to the impetus required to pu.sh us 
lorwarj. eii addition to the particuiai objective 
wh'ch should detcimme our loutc -- the special 
bmdci oi ccincnl wh.ch will associate our lues 
lt,’,clhci, vitally, wdhout diminishing or disloit- 
iiig tiiem lienee, (religious) belief in a suprcmc- 
1\ attractive cenlie which has personality 

Teiihard pjcsents to us in this great 
wuk ii convincing inierpretatton of the 
plieooniena of life culminating in the 
rcHecting mind and loving heart of Man. 

Love IS the most universal, the me st formidable, 
and the most mysterious of cosmie energies The 
most expressive and at the same time the most 
proloumUv true account of universal evolution 
would diubtless consist in telling the story of 
the evolution of love The progress toward 
Man. through Woman, is in fact the progress of 
tho whole universe. The vital concern for 
Earth is that these bearings be established 

Let man discern the who'leness of reality 
shining spiritually through the flesh Then his 
understanding will master what previously served 
only to frustrate and disappoint his power to 
love Some day, after we have mastered the 
winds, the waves 'the tides and gravity, we shall 
harness fur God the enei^ies of love. Then 


for the second time in the history ot the world, 
man will have discovered Are. 

In Other words, there js purpose, point and 
power discernible throughout this universe 
of cosmogenesis. There is Something with¬ 
in diivmg us towards the ever-morc-loving 
relationship. And there is Someone beyond 
our immediate ken loving us into luvingness, 
reaching out to us, as we reach out to one 
another to warm us out of our selfishness 
and greed, and to draw us out of our 
personal prejudices and private preoccupa¬ 
tions. And in its warmth and light we will 
learn to give up the cynical exploitation of 
our fellow humans for onr own individual 
benefit because we want to^ because we know 
better, because we know we are loved, and 
that ail our destiny and all our hope is to 
live in love for one another. The single 
cell winch goev its ow'n way, heedless of 
the whole or ol its companion cells is an 
outlaw, a cancer, and that we need not be. 
Tor our very nature calls us to the Love 
that IS of God, the God that shall one day 
be, as St Paul put it, ‘All in all,’ a Love 
which, no matter what befall, will never 
let us go. And as Paul said in his Letter 
to the Romans: Tn all the.se things we 
arc moie than conquerors through him who 
Juved us. For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, not things prci^ent, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any olher 
creature or circumstance, will be able to 
sepaiate us from the love of God .’ 

This is the great Teilhardian hypothesis. 
On his one hundred and first birthday I 
commend it to you as the most satisfying, 
scientifically and religiously, ol all the 
theoTie.s, of all the universal life theories 1 
have yet encountered. 

Father Teilhard finished his monumental 
work. The Phenomenon of Man in the year 
1940, but. as wilh so many other of his 
theological and scientific speculations, th' 
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church refused lo let him publish it. But 
he was permitted to circulate it to his 
friends for criticism, among them some 
non-Catholics. Otherwise, it might never 
have seen the light of day. It was published 
only alter his death in 1955, here in 
America, which was his home during the 
last years lollowing World War II. Since 
then, however, it has won acclaim, not only 
outside, but within the Church he loved to 
his dying breath. Today, great Catholic 
universities have whole departments 
focussed on his studies and ideas And it 
IS a new and belter church thereby. 

A little before 10 April, 1955, Eastei 
Sunday, the day on winch Teilhard was 
given the grace lo die suddenly, he had 
said lo a close and dear friend, ‘1 go to 


meet him who comes.' And then he prayed 
a prayer which fully exemplifies his faith: 

‘Lord, since with every instinct of my being 
and through all the changing fortunes of my 
lile. It is You whom I have ever sought, You 
whom I have set at the heart of universal 
matter, it will be in a resplendence which shines 
through all things and in which all things are 
ablaze, that I shall base the tclicity of closing 
mj eyes' 

That felicily today suriounds his 
memory, and w'lll lighten the path ol 
humankind wiih hope into the lat distant 
luiure, ami who knows, but into that blaz¬ 
ing Omega of Perfect Love in which he 
so devoutly beheved, and which every 
Single one of us has the tespoiisibiliiy to 
help Cl cate So may it be 
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SPIRITUAL IDEALS FOR MODERN MAN: 
By Swami VivinisiiANANPA. Published by Rama- 
krishna Mission Saiadapilha, Bclur Math. Howrah 
711202 1980 Pp. 200. Rs. 20 

The old rcsuigent sprit and the integiated 
woild outlook ol India were ic|iivcnatd in modern 
limes bv the contact ol the Indian mind with 
the West and assimilation of its scientific sp'rit, 
and a great nco-Vcdantic mi vement was initiated 
b\ Si I Ramakrishna and V’vckananda in the 
last ccntuiy Swami Vivckananda earned the 
synthetic vision ot India to the West in 1893 and 
spread Its universal message ol Vedanta and 
Yoga m America and Europe. He started Cen¬ 
tres to continue his work and lo preach and teach 
Spiritual Ideals to meet the needs ol humanit> in 
liarmony with man's scicnliric achievements In 
due course, these Centres multiplied in USA and 
other places headed by competent Ind an Swarms. 

‘In this book', as the blurb says, ‘Swami 
Vividishananda Lounder-Lcader ol the Ved- 
antic Society ol Western Washington, Seattle, 
presents thiough his recorded lectures (in USA) 
the ideas and ideals of the Nco-Vedantic tradi¬ 
tions initiated by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivckananda.' The Swami deals with some of 
the important topics of spiritual life and its back¬ 
ground lucidly, in simple language from the 
Vcdantic point of view in the context of, and 


illustiated bv, the icuchings i I Sn Ramakiisliiu- 
Vivckananda and provides answiis to the several 
theoretical and practical problems that fate the 
modern man 

The first lecture ‘Are You the Master of Your 
Dtsfinv' leniovts the m'sunderstanding about the 
piofound and universal Law of Karma (Law of 
Cause and Effect) and shows that along with its 
t.nollarv of Robiilh, it makes man the Mastei 
of his own destiny and he can perfect himscll 
progicssivclv through many lives by his own 
efforts He does not have to entrust h.s destiny 
to am priest or prophet, for he in his true nature 
i*- tl'c divinc soul Divine Perfection is innate 
in cveiy be ng, including insects and animals 
Only It has to be progressively manifested, and 
a human being has the greatest opportunity to ' 
strive tor it 

The second deals w.th ‘Materialism’, the con¬ 
trary view, and shows its limitations and how it 
cannot answer the vital questions of man and 
solv„ his problems The views of scientists, utili¬ 
tarians. and other types of materialists are dis¬ 
cussed and it IS pointed out how ‘Advaita 
Vedanta is the only religious philosophy that can 
satisfy science, that can be acceptable to modem 
scientists' (P. 32) 

Next the ‘problem of Evil’ is discussed as it 
obstructs the manifestation of the innate divinity, 
and its Vedantic solution is presented. ‘What 
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Happens after Death ■>' is then rationally 
analysed on the basis of the constituents of many- 
layered human personality and the law of con¬ 
servation of the psychic and moral effects of our 
actions, which opens up innumerable opportuni¬ 
ties to everyone to perfect oneself in due course 
through the law of Rebirth. 

In ‘Kundalini or Spiritual Power', it is shown 
how the cosmic divine energy lies potent in every 
being, like the potency of a tiee in a seed, and 
the means and methods of awakening it. 

All these ideas in the foregoing chapteis h.nge 
or the ccntiul lact that man is not a physical 
bcMig, but a divine soul inhabiting a body It 
uses the mechanism of the bodies—ps>chophysi- 
cj! organisms—for the progressive manifestation 
of Its divinitv and perfection through the process 
of evolution. 

We next come to the practical aspects of incul- 
mtiiig these spiritual ideals ‘Symbols of Religion’ 
discusses the oneness ol religion, though different 
Nvmbols are used in difierent laiths. All the 
sjuibols gross and fine— irom images and rituals 
to vaiious word and form symbols, and different 
Conceptions ol incarnations, deities, and Gud-- 
help man to rise to the highest realization The 
laiilras have made a science of these symbols and 
lay down elaborately many techniques ol iiitc- 
gidling the individual to the universal at all levels 
oJ human personality. In ‘What are the Tan- 
tras’, the author shows how the Tantras have 
developed out of the rudiments in the Vedas and 
that the later undesirable accretions in it arc not 
icalK a part of them However since it was 
not tclcvani hcie, the author could have desisted 
tiom comparing the practical outlook of the 
lantias w.th the profound, complex, and compre¬ 
hensive philosophical Advaila ol Shankara in a 
few lines to establish the superiority of the 
Tantras, over it without understanding Shankara 
properly (P, 105-6) Philosophy must be met with 
philosophy and practical aspects with practical 
view points. And, as to the latter, Shankara'.s 
practical philosophy will accept the genuine Tan¬ 
tras and much more besides. Shankara too pro¬ 
pounds the oneness ol Shakli and Shaktwtan 
iBrahma-Sutta Bluiihya, II 16,18). Some of the 
views expressed by the author here, though prac¬ 
tically useful, are philosophically untenable. The 
spiiit of the highest teachings of Ramaknshna- 
Vivekananda is in accord with the Advaitic view 
of Shankara. 

Among the rest of the articles. ‘Practical Aids 
to Meditation’, “Bhakti Yoga and the Sublima¬ 
tion of Emotions’. ‘The Law of Forgiveness’, ‘The 


Teacher and the Disciple', give piactical hints to 
the asp rants fur spiritual life 

‘Swami Vivekananda, the Spiritual Dynamo’ 
delineates the Swami's contribution to the spiri¬ 
tual awakening of Man, especially <in the West. 
And the last one, ‘Christianity and Hindus’, shows 
that the Hindus accept the ‘Christ’ symbol and 
the spiritual teachings of Jesus Christ. But. be 
points out, the Christians have mostly discarded 
them and politicalized Christianity and use anti- 
Christ methods to increase their numbers in 
India and cisewheie He adds . 'There is the 
testimony of many Christians that Christ, the 
crucified savioui, is at times not to be found m 
the church Fraud, political wire-pulling, theol¬ 
ogical jugglery, higiitiy, as supeistitiun, they say, 
are some ot the undesirables that all too often 
characterize the church ’ (P 193) 

This IS a timely hook for the modern man who 
IS seck.ng non-dogmatic, truth-oiientcd, universal 
spiritual values and ideals. The printing and get- 
up arc nice and the puce moderate for this big- 
sizc cloth-bound boi k ol 200 pages. 

SW'AMI MuKHYANANUA 
Atliun’ti, Pn'btiiioiien Training Centre 

Belut Math 

RAMAKRISHANA SADHAN PARIKRAMA 
{Rumuknshna'\ Spiritual Praciuc:) A StudJ). 
By Man.)Ranjan Basu Published by Smt, Mira 
Basu. 50B Halilcrpara Road, Calcutta 700 026 
1981 Pp XXXI-M46 R., 22 

Sri Ramakiishna passed away in 1886. The next 
decade witnessed at least lour ol hts hiugraph es in 
print, three m Bengali and one in English. The 
Bengal. Lijcs were wr.tten by Suresb Chandra 
Datla a Brahino devotee, Ramchandra Dalta and 
Akshav Kumar Sen. both lay disciples ol 
Sn Rumakr.shna. The English Life, published 
from London, was written hy none other than the 
great Western savant F Max Mueller. As years 
rolled on. Sri Ramaknshna began to attract the 
imagination ot larger and larger numbers of 
admirers both in India and abroad As a result, 
a galaxy of talented persons including several 
distinguished Western men of letters like Romain 
Rolland and Christopher Ishcrwood came forward 
;o write on Sn Ramakrishna. T'hc tradition has not 
ceased even today ; rather it is becoming more 
prolific Claude Alan Stark and Harold W. 
French's books published during the seventies and 
the book under review are notable examples of 
this trend 

The present book which is a translation of its 
original in Bengali, attempts as it is indicated in 
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ts sub-title, to make an in-deplh study ol Sri 
Ramaknshna and the umqueness of his iadhuna 
or spiritual practices. 

The author has tried to impress upon his rea- 
deis how Gadadhar Chattopadhya> of Kamarpu- 
kur village rose to the exalted state of a lokaguru, 
preceptor of humanity. The evolution and tian- 
scendence of Gadadhar, the vicissitudes and adven¬ 
tures of his spiritual practices and the inner dia¬ 
lectics of their various phases have been drawn 
in vivid colours which place this hook in a class 
by Itself. 

The printing, paper and cvei-all presentation 
of the book are of a high quality 'Ihe outline 
of Sn Ramakrishna's figure on the cover is at once 
artistic and evocative Swami Lokeswaiananda's 
Foreword and Kalidas Bhattacharya's Prciace 
have certainly enriched the book 

There are, however, a few things in the book 
which demand a little more scrutiny on the part 
1 1 the author. The author has added at the end 
ot the book ‘Explanatoiy Notes', a gcneological 
table of Sn Ramakrishna and a bibliography 
Nos 5, 6 29, 30. 31 of the ‘Explanatory Notes' 
include names cf some books only It is not 
clear what relation they have got with the 
'Explanatory Notes' No. 14 reads ‘The Tadala 
Tantra mentions as many as sixty-lour Tantras, 
the names of which have almost a tinge ol 
modernity about them These I'antras arc as 
follows.' But the list furnished therealter enumer¬ 
ates names of only 63 Tantra.s, instead ol 64. 
The leadeis unfamiliar with Sanskrit words, par- 
t eularly foreigners, would find it difficult to get 
the correct pronunciation ol Sanskrit woids 
Diacritical marks on such words, therefore, would 
tacilitatc the study of the book so tar as such 
readers are concerned. We wonder why the 
aiilhor has not given the sub-title of the book. 
‘Ramakrishna's Spir tual Practices : A Study' on 
the cover also. The book is in English, but the 
title on the cover remains the same us it is in 
Its Bengali original. 

But in comparison with the quality of the book 
these minor criticisms may be overlooked. The 
authc. r has indeed laid the students of Rama- 
kr fhna under a debt of gratitude to him. 

Br. Apurvachaitanya 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta 

VEDIC SOCIALISM: By Nitya Narayan 
BANPRJfcF.. Published by Hindutva Publications, 
U-36. Green Park, New Delhi-16. 1980. Pp. 274. 
Rs. 50. 

It IS now widely acknowledged that neither 
Capitalism nor Socialism can provide a lasting 


foundation to human society. Both of these 
Schools, however, have faith in capital as the 
primary means to an end they know not what. 
But the immediate lesult ot both the ideologies 
IS human deprivation. Expioitat.on, war, pollu¬ 
tion and Starvation are the natural consequences 
ot industrialization which is the backbone ot 
both the Boceties and governs the fate of the 
entire globe at present. ScienUsts and politicians 
take pride in developing nuclear energy which is 
mainly accumulated for destruct ve purposes un¬ 
der the pretext ol self-defence. Deadly nucleai 
weapons could destroy mankind if the slightest 
emotional imbalance should occur in the minds 
ol those who contiol them Alienation and 
dehumanization arc patent cvciywhere .n the 
society which is heading last towards selt-dcstruc- 
tion Parental love, conjugal fidelity, filial duties 
and social obligations art diminishing equally tasl 
in the prcscnl-day society 

I'hc Hindu society rooted in Vedic spiritualism, 
has piescrvcd human va'uLS to a large extern 
in spite of vai'ous (inilaiights on t and liie lapse 
of many centiiric<> 1 be aulhi r ol the book un¬ 
der review holds that the modem society could 
be restructured in the light of the Vedic social 
structure Foi him Vedic .socialism s the oni\ 
lemcdy tor the ailing human society ol the day 
He piesents a blueprint lor the future society ol 
mankind based mainly the varnusiama-dharmas 
(duties pertaining to class and stage! envisaged by 
Manu and others. Such a society is not an 
utopia It was actualized in the Vedic times, as 
IS clear from the statement of king Asvapjti in 
whose k.ngdom ‘there is no thief, no miser, no 
drunkard, no man who has not installed the 
sacnBciai fire, no ignoiant person no aJulteu'i, 
so how can there be any adulteress' [na me steiio 
janapade na kadaryo na madvapo , ndnahitagnirn- 
uvidvdnnu svairi svairinl kutah, Chhimdogva Up, 
V 11 5) Swami Vivekananda and Sn Aurobindo 
tried to materialize the same Vedic ideal in the 
piesent-day socety where every individual could 
have full freedom to realize his true nature and 
become aware of the oneness of all living beings. 

One might ask whether Vcdfc socialism will 
not put the clock back and bring u.s back to the 
primitive stage or whether >!t will be able to adjust 
with the scientiiic discoveries of the modern age. 
The author, on his part, does not sec any conflict 
between Vedic sociaLsm and science. He simplyi 
warns us of science becoming the master instead 
of the servant. If material lust is tempered with- 
pnnciples ot spintual'ty no major problem can r 
arise. 
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Although the author would like ail the nations 
of the modern world to adopt the principles of 
Vedic Socialism, he does not advise us to wait 
till an ideal slate is created for its implementa- 
lii-n According to him one can begin practising 
\'ed’c socialism at individual and family levels. 
I his will gr<iduall> lead us to the transformation 
ol the whole woild. 

1't; hook has succeeded in piesenling an out¬ 


line ol Vcdic socialism for the entire humanity. 
The language of the book, is lucid and thoughts 
arc derived from prmaiv sources. At places 
some discussions seem misplaced but the overall 
ssnthesi!) IS commendable. 

Dr S. P. Dubiy, M.A , Ph.D 
Department of Post-graduate 
•Stadia in Philosophy 
Untversit} of Jabalpur 
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VIVhKANANDA ASHRAMA. 

SHYAMALA FAL 

Ht'pon fin April 1981 to March 1982 
Mailed as a centre for meditation and spiri¬ 
tual piaeticcs in the secluded and serene sur¬ 
roundings of the Kumaoun range of the Him- 
<il.i\,is at an altitude of 5,000 icet, the Vivckananda 
Abliiania. Shyamald Tal is now a well-developed 
institution vvith ictreat facilities for monks and 
l.n-licvotecs a 15-bed indoor/outdoor hosp.tal, a 
seteiinaiv clime, an apiary, a huge water rcsei- 
\oir with a capacity ol 6 lakh lities of watci, 
and a lari'c oichard and flower gaidcn ol wide 
repute 

'Ihe A%hiama rcticat piovidc'- ay.ominodation 
liT some 35 peisons at a fmc Besides regular 
evening araii and Rainnant Sankiiian on evciv 
Fkadashi day annual festivals like the birthdays 
ol Sn Kamakrishna Swami Vivckananda and 
Holy Mother are celcbiated, in wh'ch the local 
people and villagcis join and partake of punaJ 
The ho.spital and the veterinary departments arc 
the only source of medical help to the people 
within a range of 54 miles between I'anakpur 
and Charopawat. Besides fiee treatment, patients 
arc given tree medicines and injections Indoor 
patients arc also supplied d,ct, tea, milk and kero¬ 
sene oil free of charge During the year the hos¬ 
pital treated 26 indoor patients and 9,205 out¬ 
door patients (new. 2,706; repeated cases* 6,526) 
The veterinary department treated 67 animals, 
including cows, buffalos, bulls, calves and goats 
The Ashrama water reservoir supplies drinking 
water to the local villagers during summer and 
drought periods as well as to the hospital Out 
retfuirements 1 For the upkeep and improve¬ 
ment of the hospital including the Veterinary Unit 
a permanent fund of at least Rs 50,000 is to ha 
created. Any one intending to perpetuate the 
memory of his/her near and dear relatives may 


do so by- 1 . donating an Endowment Fund ol 
Rs 5.0(H) for the maintenance of one bed in the 
hospital, li donating any smaller amount to the 
Permanent Fund 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION. SINGAPORE 
Report for 1981 

This centre was started in 1928 with a view to 
rendering service to the people of the region The 
main establishment consisting of the Mission 
office, the Ramakrishna temple and the Boys' 
Home IS situated at 179 Bartley Road, Singapore. 
Spirit lull and (idtural activities. Besides carrying 
on daily 'wi-rship in the temple, Ramanama kirtan 
was held on eveiy Ekadashi day Birthdays of 
Sn Ramakrishna, Sn Sarada F^evi Swami Vivek- 
ananda Rama. Kiishna, Shankara, Guru Nanak, 
Icsus, MohameJ and other prophets were cele¬ 
brated with special puja, discourses, devotional 
songs, etc Weekly spir tual classes were conducted 
and a lew lectures were delivered in the Singapore 
cits. Interviews were given to earnest spiritual 
seekers 

Educational activities. The Ashrama library made 
available to the readers books on relig.on, philos¬ 
ophy, literature, etc. and the reading-room 
icccivcj a number of periodicals, journals and 
newspapers. Total number of books was 5.416. 
The hook sales department of the centre made 
available Ramakrishna-Vivekananda-Vedanta litera¬ 
ture to a large number of people 
Bovs’ Home-. The boys' home shelters boys from 
poor families unable to support the children or 
provide suitable environment for their education 
The boys are provided wholesonie food and 
facilities for study, games. ».ngmg and participa¬ 
tion in prayer and worship, etc. There were 45 
hoys during the year. The home has a children's 
library for the use of the boys. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

A Code of Conduct for Indian Scientists 

Speaking at a meeting t)f young scientists organized by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in New [>rlhi on 6 November 1982. Prof M. G. K. Mcnon pointed out the 
need for changing the existing rules for Indian scientists. He was of course 
referring to the administrative piocedures adopted by scientists for the speedy 
processing and circulation i.f scientific information. What he did not stress, and 
what is perhaps most vital for the advancement of science in India, is the need 
for a change in the basic attitude of Indian scientists towards science itself—a 
change fiom wfial Pandit Nehru described as the ‘bullock-carl mentality’ of 
dogmatism and traditionalism to the true scientific temper 

The cause for the slow progress of science and the poor results ot research 
in India is usually attributed to inadequate facilities and ‘politics'. This is only 
another instance of the bad workman’s quarrelling with his tools Almost all the 
great discoveries of fundamental importance have been made bv great men under 
.simple ordinary conditions Michael Faraday had to make insulate.! wire by 
winding sewing thread with his own handsron miles of copper wire. Mane Cunc 
used an ordinary kitchen oven to boil tons of pitchblende Alexander Fleming 
used bedpans and other hospital enamelware to culture penicillin-producing mould. 
I'.instcin's ‘laboratory’ had nothing more than a table, a few books, a sheaf of 
paper and a pencil. .1. B. .S Haldane, who had made India his home, pointed 
out thirty years aeo that a great deal (T research in this countty, especially in the 
held of agriculture, needed very little equipment and investment 

As a matter of fact, most Indian re.scarch and academic in.stitutions in India 
are well furnished with costly equipment As for corruption and bureaucratk 
tyranny, it is gootl to remember that no power can orevent a truly great man 
from going up The truth is, the majority of Indian scientists are not inspired 
by pure love of knowledge and the spirit of research. What they need is a change 
of basic attitude, and this calls fi>r a code of conduct A religious man, especially 
monk, is guided in his search for Truth by certain spiritual and moral rules and, 
should he fail to follow these pnnciples, he would not attain his goal. But 
.scientists, who too are supposed to be seekers of Truth, are not saddled with such 
inconvenient ethical restraints. When a religious man swerves from his ideal, he 
is branded a whited sepulchre or a Rasputin But a scientist who is dishonest 
or immoral is still recognized us a scientist owing to the mistaken notion that 
science is beyond ethics. 

Like spiritual men scientists too have a higher moral obligation over and 
above the mere mechanical conformity to social conventions and statutory rules 
Fvery Indian scientist must impose upon himself the following three imperatives 
as a minimum code of conduct. 1. Intense longing for truth and readiness to 
undergo any sacrifice for its realization. 2. Cultivation of the scientific temper 
consisting of objectivity, accuracy and a sense of the inter-relatedness of things 
3. Impersonality which means absence of egoism and jealousy, and readiness 
to share knowledge with others. 
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AN APPEAL 


Ramalcrishna Mission Students' Home which is an ORPHANAGE is a Unit of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Howrah (W,B). The Home was inaugurated in 
1905 by Srimat Swami Ramakrishnananda, a direct disciple of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna. The Home provides free boarding and lodging facilities for 191 High 
School boys and 119 Technical Institute students. Besides six college students are 
provided with free accommodation in the Home. In addition there is a Primary School 
where 222 boys and 168 girls are studying as day scholars. 

During the year 1942-46 when the Residential High School was located 
temporarily in Uttiramerur, the staff and pupils engaged themselves in rural services. 
As a result of these, an elementary school was started in 1945 in the village of Maltian- 
karnai 82 K. M. from Madras in Uttiramerur Taluk of Chingleput District. There are 
242 students in the school in standards I to Vlll. A Hostel for 'Backward Classes and 
Harijan Students was started in 1947. Now there are 32 students in the Hostel. 

One temporary shed measuring 40' X 16' was constructed in 1947 to house the 
standards VII and VIII. The other classes are conducted in the additional sheds with 
mud walls and palmairah leaves roofing. As the buildings are old and are in a dilapidated 
condition it has been decided to construct a pucca building at a cost of about Rs. 12/- 
lakhs. The philanthrophic public are requested to donate liberally for this programme 
to serve the backward classes in a remote rural area. Donations to the Ramakrishna 
Mission are exempted from Income-Tax under section 80-G. 

Cheques and Drafts may please be crossed and drawn in favour of *‘Ramakrishna 
Mission Students’ Home, Madras-4” and sent by Registered Post. 

Thanking you, 

Yours in the Lord, 

Swami Veetabhayanaiida 

fllARFASA MSrSlIM PCBLIO LIBlfiflff 
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Mind and Its Mysteries 
Thought Power Rs. 22.00 

Vol. 3—Karma Yoga, Bhakti 

Yoga, Japa Yoga Rs. 22.00 

Vol. 4—Hatha Yoga, Kundalini 
Yoga, Practice of 
Pranayama Rs. 22.00 
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Yoga, Concentration 
and Meditation Rs. 22.00 

Vol. 6—The Superconscious 
State 

Voice of Himalayas 
Inspiring Lettere Rs. 22.00 
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Vol. 8—Daily Meditations 
Saints & Sages 

Hinduism Rs. 22.00 

What becomes of the Soul 
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Life 
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Health and Hygiene 
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Secret 
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Retreat into Eternity 

An Upanisbad—'book of aphorisms 
by Swami Amar Jyoti 

76 ikustrattons,' inehiding SS fuU tofaur photogrc^hs‘ 

A book of aphoritms that transcends all limitations and preconceptions, blazing an illumined 
path to the knowable Cause and Source of all. ... 

Ratratt Into EtarnHy represents spiritual vision in its broadest view. It is printed on high 
quality paper chosen for excellent reproduction of the msmy diverse, unusual and beautiful 
photographs. Much care and creativity in the author’s design contribute to making this classic 
work one of tangible inspiration. 128 pages. 8iXl1" perfectobound. The book is published 
and printed by Truth Consciousness, in the U. S. A. 

“The mature reflections of an illumined mind, these aphorisms have vitality and freshness... 
Direct in approach, simple in language, universal in spirit, deep in import, excellent in get-up, 
the book is bound to leave an indelible impression upon the minds of its readers ... will be 
cherished as something of everlasting value." -^Ptabuddha Bharata, Oct. 1982 

Available from 

JYOTI ASHRAM RISHI ASHRAM 

87-91, Lulla Nagar, P. o. Rox 10, Manali-175 131 
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HISTORY OF 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND RAMAKRISHNA 

MISSION 


Pp. viii + 344 


Rs. 30.00 


This is a thoroughly revised third edition incorporating the 
factual omissions of previous editions. Shedding its earlier errors 
the book narrates honestly the growth of the twin organizations up 
to date. Thoughtful comments and constructive suggestions of the 
well-known historians like Acharya Jadunath Sarkar and Dr. R. C. 
Majumder have enhanced its value and a brilliant Foreword by 
Christopher Isherwood is an additional attraction. A book of 
interest and information for the general reader and a matrix of 
authentic materials for the future historian. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700 014 


MEDITATION 

AND 

OTHER SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 

By 

Swami Swahananda 


Pp. 171 


Price : Deluxe Rs. IS.OO 
Ordinary Rs. 11.00 


This book brings together the spiritual disciplines advocated by the various 
Acharyas of different spiritual persuations. The author who is the Minister of the 
Hollywood Centre of the Ramakrishna Order has attempted successfully to help the 
reader get a comparative knowledge about the different thoughts propounded by 
these teachers. His articles on practical spiritual life and his expositions of its 
essential details such as japa, prayer, image-worship etc. comprise the early part 
of the book which will also be quite helpful to the sincere seekers. 
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5 Dehi Entally Road 
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